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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  reception  given  to  this  Biography,  and  the  rapid  sale 
of  ilxe  first  edition,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
original  pre&ce.  When  written,  the  result  was  uncertain, 
and  anxiety  was  felt  to  deprecate  any  possible  charge  of 
presumption  in  undertaJdng  a  work  of  so  much  delicacy  and 
difi^ulty. 

But  the  result  is  no  longer  uncertain  :  public  opinion  has 
been  pronounced :  the  verdict  is  favourable : — and  the  Author, 
fireed  firom  anxiety,  has  felt  encouraged  to  attempt  the  im- 
provement of  his  work  by  revision  and  condensation. 

Many  minute  details  have  accordingly  been  omitted, 
and  many  topics,  import^int  as  matters  of  record  in  the  first 
instance,  but  less  interesting  to  the  public  at  large,  have 
been  intentionally  abridged. 


iT  PREFACB. 

The  result  is,  that  whilst  the  work  in  substance  is  the 
same,  it  is  presented  in  a  more  portable  and  conyenient  form. 
A  stronger  light  is  thrown  upon  the  Subject  of  the  memoir, 
and  attention  is  more  concentrated  on  his  character. 

May  that  character,  in  its  early  promise,  its  vigorous 
maturity,  and  its  tranquil  dose,  convey  to  every  reader's 
mind  q.  conviction  of  the  reality,  necessity,  and  power  of 
true  religion :  may  it  encourage  all  to  be  followers  of  one 
who  through  faith  and  patience  has  inherited  the  promises : 
and  may  it  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture,  that  the  path  of  the  just  is  like  the  shining 
light,  shining  "  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'* 

BvoTORT,  North  Crat,  Kent. 
January  1«/,  1861. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


EARLY  LIFE. 
1778—1796. 

The  Wilflon  fiftmilj — ParentAge  of  Daniel  Wilson — School  days — Apprentice- 
ship— ^William  Wilson — Employments — Leisure  hours — Important  conver- 
sation— Beligious  convictions — Letter  to  Mr.  Eyre — Breakfast  with  Rev. 
John  Newton — State  of  his  m^nd — Second  interview  with  Mr.  Newton — 
Testimony  of  Joseph  Wilson — Sympathy  of  Mr.  Eyre — Letters — First 
Communion. 

The  name  of  Daniel  Wilson  has  been  more  or  less 
prominently  before  the  Church  for  fifty  years.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Stephen  Wilson  and  Ann  Collett  West,  and 
was  bom  in  Church  Street,  Spitalfields,  on  July  2nd,  1778. 

For  many  generations  the  W  ilson  family  has  been  settled 
at  Stenson,  a  hamlet  of  Barrow-cum-Twyford,  near  Derby.* 
In  the  r^^ister  books  of  the  parish  it  may  be  traced  up  to 
the  year  1657,  when,  those  records  ceasing,  the  clue  is  lost: 
and  as  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  in  connection  with 
this  biography,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  year  1682-3, 
there  is  the  entry  of  a  marriage  solemnised  "  per  dominum 
Danielem  Wilson.*'  Prosperous  in  their  aflfairs,  they 
gradually  rose  from  tenant  farmers  to  be  landowners  in 
fiieir  own  right,  and  freeholders  of  the  county.  The  custom 
seems  to  have  been,  always  to  keep  the  eldest  son  at  home 
to  succeed  in  due  time  to  the  farm ;  and  then,  giving  the 

^  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  to  send  501,  as  a  dona- 
tion towards  the  erection  of  a  vicarage  house  in  the  parish  ahove*  referred  to, 
on  the  application  of  Ambrose  Moore,  Esq.,  a  near  relatiye. 
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younger  sons  the  best  education  possible,  to  send  them  into 
the  "wide  world  of  commerce.  Participating  in  the  growing 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  pervaded  the  country  during 
tne  last  century,  and  upholding  the  family  character  for 
integrity  and  abilitjr,  many  of  these  younger  sons  have 
attamed  high  rank  in  the  commercial  worid,  realised  large 
fortunes,  and  become  possessors  of  considerable  lemded  estates. 

Amongst  them,  Stephen  Wilson  held  an  honoured  place. 
He  lived  for  some  years  in  Spitalfields,  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  silk  manufacturer.  From  thence  he  removed  in 
the  year  1798,  to  No.  12,  Goldsmith  Street,  Cheapside.  For 
some  time  he  had  a  country  house,  called  Marsh  Gate,  at 
Homerton ;  and  finally  resided  till  his  death  in  New  Ormond 
Street,  Russell  Square.  He  was  a  gentleman,  a  true  Chris- 
tian, a  kind  father,  and  a  good  master ;  methodical  in  his 
habits,  and  somewhat  quick  in  his  temper.  In  middle  life 
he  was  grievously  afficted  with  asthma,  emd  died  of  that 
complaint  on  the  7th  of  December,  1813,  aged  60  years. 

His  wife,  Ann  Collett  West,  survived  him  many  years. 
She  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  family,  who  had  been 
intimate  with  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield ;  and  her  father, 
Daniel  West,  was  appointed  one  of  his  trustees.  *  In  early 
life  she  had  chosen  "the  better  part,"  and  subsequently 
became  an  exemplary  wife,  an  affectionate  mother,  and  a 
careful  mistress.  She  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  1829. 

Their  son  Daniel  was  at  first  a  weaklv  child,  and  was 
placed  out  to  nurse  in  the  country.  But  after  a  few  years 
this  early  delicacv  entirely  passed  away,  and  he  grew  up  a 
healthy  vigorous  boy,  with  a  firm  step,  buoyant  spirits,  and 
a  handsome,  intellectual  countenance. 

A  few  traditionary  stories  of  his  early  days  still  linger  in 
the  memory  of  friends,  but  they  are  not  worthy  of  pre- 
servation. He  himself  records  the  fact  that  when  at  school, 
and  sensible  of  some  transitory  impressions  of  religion,  he 
used  to  get  upon  a  chair,  select  a  text,  and  preach  sermons 
to  his  schoolfellows. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  was  sent  to  a  preparatory 
school  at  Eltham  in  Kent,  kept  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Searle ; 
and  from  thence,  in  his  tentn  year,  he  was  removed  to 
Hackney,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Eyre. 

Mr.  Eyre  had  been  curate  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil  at 
Lewes,  for  a  short  time,  about  the  year  1778 ;  and  was  now 
the  pious  and  highly  respected  minister  of  an  episcopal 
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chapel  at  Homerton,  erected  in  1729^  and  commonly  called 
"Ram's  Chapel/'  from  Mr.  Ram,  who  had  bmlt  and 
endowed  it  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

There  were  but  six  or  eight  pupils  in  the  school  when 
Daniel  Wilson  joined  it.  His  master  soon  appreciated  his 
character,  and  said,  "  There  is  no  milk-and-water  in  that 
boy ;  he  will  be  something  either  very  bad  or  very  good." 
A  fit  of  idleness  and  perversity  one  day  seized  him,  and  he 
would  neither  do  his  accustomed  work,  nor  an  imposition 
which  had  been  set  him  as  a  punishment.  His  master, 
passing  through  the  room,  saw  him  idling  at  his  desk,  and 
said,  "  Daniel,  you  are  not  worth  flogging,  or  I  would  flog 
you."  Not  worth  flogging !  It  stirred  the  boy's  pride,  and 
lie  was  never  in  similar  disgrace  again  during  all  the  years 
he  stayed.  He  became  persevering  and  indefatigable. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  do  his  appointed  work  one 
morning,  he  stedfastly  refused  to  join  the  family  at  dinner, 
saying,  "  No ;  if  my  head  will  not  work,  my  body  shall  not 
eat."  Before  long  he  became  the  delight  and  pride  of  his 
master,  who  always  spoke  of  him  as  possessing  an  intellect 
of  the  highest  order,  and  used  to  tell  how,  when  his  own 
theme  was  written,  he  would  sit  down  and  write  themes  for 
the  duller  boys,  varjdng  the  matter,  but  keeping  to  the 
point,  in  all.  Under  Mr.  Eyre,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
were  grappled  with,  and  the  usual  elements  of  a  sound  and 
useful  education  acquired.  The  affection  manifested  on  the 
one  side  was  thoroughly  reciprocated  on  the  other;  and 
his  "jiear  master"  was  often  consulted  by  Daniel  Wilson 
in  ihe  emergencies  of  after-life.  He  remained  at  school 
till  June,  1792,  when  he  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen ;  and  on  the  4th  December,  in  the  same  year,  was 
taken  into  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  William  Wilson,  and 
bound  to  him  in  the  way  then  usual,  for  seven  years.  A 
new  world  thus  opened  before  him ;  he  had  but  to  follow  in 
the  track  already  marked  out,  and  stores  of  wealth  lay  at 
his  feet. 

Mr.  William  Wilson  was  his  near  relative  by  blood,  and 
his  maternal  uncle  by  marriage.  He  was  an  extensive  silk 
manufacturer  and  merchant.  A  strict  and  just  mem,  he 
claimed  "unlimited  obedience"  from  all  who  served  him, 
and  expected  the  same  industry  and  perseverance  from 
them  wnich  he  manifested  himself.  In  his  establishment 
preferment  followed  merit,  and  every  one  was  honourably 
dealt  with ;  but  very  little  allowance  was  made  for  boyish 
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levity  or  impulse.  He  was  a  widower,  with  seven  children, 
and  resided  at  his  place  of  business  in  Milk  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  ordering  his  nousehold  in  the  fear  of  God,  keeping 
holy  the  Lord's  Day,  and  conscientiously  availing  himself 
of  the  ordinemces  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Daniel  Wilson's  parents  had  been  "  a  kind  of  loose  Church 
people,"  sometimes  attending  at  their  Parish  Church  in 
Spitalfields,  or  at  Mr.  Romaine's  Church  in  Blackfiriars ; 
and  sometimes  at  a  dissenting  chapel  in  White  Row,  or  at 
the  Tabernacle  in  Moorfields.  While  at  school,  however, 
with  Mr.  Eyre,  he  was  accustomed  to  the  Church  service, 
and  as  an  inmate  of  his  uncle's  family  he  now,  of  course, 
fell  into  its  usages  in  this  respect.  Looking  back  in  later 
life  to  these  days,  he  says  himself : — "  My  prejudices  at  that 
time  (for  I  had  no  religion)  were  all  in  favour  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  though  the  predilection  was  slight  before  I 
went  to  College,  it  became  from  the  moment  I  entered  the 
University,  so  deeply  conscientious,  that  I  have  never  done 
any  one  act  inconsistent  with  the  bonds  of  that  communion 
from  that  period." 

The  records  of  his  first  three  years  of  service  are  some- 
what scanty.  His  daily  duties  are  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  school  companion,  named  Vardy,  with 
whom  for  a  short  time  he  carried  on  an  active  corre- 
spondence : — 

*  Feb.  16,  1797.^ 

*My  individual  employment  is  not  laborious,  but  it  is 
constant.  Our  usual  hours  of  work  are  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the  summer ; 
and  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the 
evening  in  the  winter.  So  that  you  see  I  have  but  little 
time  to  myself.  After  eight  o'clock,  in  general,  I  am  at 
liberty  to  read  or  write  alone,  till  supper  time,  which  is  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  or  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  after  this  I 
sit  reading  with  the  family  till  ten  o'clock,  when  my  uncle 
calls. them  to  prayers,  and  all  go  to  bed.  But  as  my  leisure 
moments  were  by  these  regulations  exceedingly  circum- 
scribed, I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  spend  a  couple 
of  hours  in  my  room  before  I  retired  to  rest.  Then  I  used 
constantly  to  study  my  Latin  and  French,  so  that  I  was 
making  considerable  progress  in  both.' 

During  the  hours  thus  stolen  from  sleep,  not  only  were 
Latin  and  French  kept  up,  but  English  composition  was 
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diligenily  practised.  An  old  manuscript  book  affords  the 
proof.  It  is  filled  with  essays  of  various  kinds,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Spectator,  witii  appropriate  mottoes.  There 
are  also  many  translations  from  old  devotional  Latin  works. 
All  are  written  in  the  clearest  hand,  as  if  prepared  for 
the  press;  and  they  manifest  a  love  of  literature,  and  a 
skill  in  composition,  very  unusual  under  similar  circum- 
stances.   The  ore  would  crop  out. 

In  another  point  of  view,  however,  his  character  during 
these  three  years  appears  to  have  developed  itself  unfavour- 
ably. The  following  is  the  account  he  gives  of  himself  in 
the  year  1796  :— 

'As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  my  whole  heart  was 
given  to  sin.  Even  when  a  boy  at  school,  when  particular 
circxunstances  recur  to  my  mind,  I  am  shocked  at  the 
dreadful  depravity  of  my  nature  as  it  then  discovered  itself. 
I  have  indeed  proceeded  in  a  regular  progression  from  the 
lesser  sins  of  bad  books,  bad  words,  and  bad  desires,  to  the 
grosser  atrocities  of  those  emphatically  known  by  "the 
lusts  of  the  flesh."  I  was  constantly  aciang  against  a  better 
knowledge.  I  had  received  a  religious  education,  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  regular  attendance  on  public  ordi- 
nances. I  could  criticise  a  sermon,  and  talk  and  dispute 
about  particular  notions;  but  I  loved  my  sins,  and  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  them.  I  never  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
deny  any  one  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  I  acknowledged  them 
to  be  true,  but  for  want  of  that  necessary  attendant,  self- 
application,  I  could  hear  whole  sermons — but  not  a  word 
belonged  to  me !  I  took  a  false  idea  of  the  Gospel,  and 
from  this  distorted  view,  dogmatically  pronounced  it  to  be  out 
of  my  power  to  do  anything;  and  so,  hushing  my  conscience, 
with  "  naving  done  all  I  could,"  I  remained  very  quietly  the 
willing  slave  of  sin  and  Satan.' 

This  witness  against  himself  ihay  no  doubt  be  true ;  and 
it  is  to  a  certam  extent  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
cotemporaries.  One  of  these  was  himself  in  early  life  an 
attendant  at  the  Sunday  evening  lecture  in  Spitalfields 
Chureh,  founded  by  the  Weavers'  Company,  and  preached 
alternately  for  three  years  at  a  time,  by  the  Rev.  xl.  Cecil 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Foster.  This  lecture,  Mr.  William  Wilson 
and  his  family  used  to  attend,  sitting  in  the  rector's  pew. 
Our  informant  sat  with  them,  and  his  attention  was  dniwn 
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to  Daniel  "Wilson  by  the  marked  irreverence  he  showed 
during  divine  service.  Whilst  others  were  standing  or 
kneelmg,  he  would  be  sitting  in  a  careless,  lounging  manner, 
and  often  laughing  and  talking.  It  was  imderstood  also 
at  the  time  that  he  was  sceptical  in  his  views.  He  himself 
acknowledges  that  he  lived  entirely  without  prayer ;  others 
testify  that  he  scoffed  at  it,  saying  that  "  it  rose  no  higher 
than  the  ceiling.'' 

In  truth,  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  characterised  by 
coarse  infidelity.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  temptations 
of  a  great  metropolis.  His  temper  was  impetuous,  his 
passions  were  strong,  and  his  companions,  more  or  less, 
like-minded.  And  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that,  for  a 
time,  in  early  life,  "  he  walked  in  the  coimsel  of  the  im- 
godly,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners,  and  sat  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful."    But  a  great  change  is  at  hand ! 

The  ftdl  tide  of  business  is  flowing  through  the  warehouse 
in  Milk  Street ;  five  hundred  weavers  in  succession,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  are  depositing  their, finished  work  or 
seeking  more,  customers  are  hurrymg  in  and  out,  books  are 
being  posted,  bills  negociated,  and  a  colossal  fortime  reared. 
The  master's  eye  is  ever5rwherc,  and  in  his  presence  all  is 
order  and  decorum.  But  when  the  day  draws  to  a  dose 
and  he  retires,  restraint  is  thrown  off  and  discipline  reltixed. 
The  young  men  gather  together ;  conversation  is  let  loose,  and 
disputation  aroused.  The  topic  of  religion  is  familiar  to  them, 
and  is  commonly  discussed  without  reserve.  One  finds  his 
amusement  in  it,  a  second  quiets  conscience  by  it,  and  a 
third  excuses  sin.  Amongst  them  is  Daniel  Wilson,  with 
high  intellect,  high  powers,  high  aspirations ;  all  checked 
and  held  down  by  Self — in  some  of  its  linked  forms  of 
self-esteem,  self-will,  or  self-indulgence.  Such  was  his 
natural  character.  The  Grace  of  God  began  to  work  upon 
this  character ;  and  a  conflict  immediately  ensued  between 
the  old  nature  emd  the  neV;  between  "  the  flesh"  and  "  the 
spirit ; "  which  never  ceased  tiU  death. 

It  is  this  work  of  Grace,  leading  to  true  conversion,  which 
has  now  to  be  considered ;  and  Daniel  Wilson  shall  himself 
describe  the  process. 

He  is  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Vardy  on  November  29th, 
1796,  and  he  says : — 

*  One  evening  (March  9th,  1796)  I  was  as  usual  engaged 
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in  wicked  discourse  with  the  other  servants  in  the  ware- 
honse,  and  religion  happening  (humanly  speakings  I  mean) 
to  be  started,  I  was  engaged  very  warmljr  in  denying  the 
responsibilitv  of  mankind,  on  the  supposition  of  absolute 
election,  and  the  folly  of  all  human  exertions,  where  grace 
was  held  to  be  irresistible.  We  have  a  young  man  in  the 
warehouse  whose  amusement  for  many  years  has  been 
entirely  in  conversing  on  the  subject  of  rehgion.  He  was 
8a3ring  that  God  had  appointed  the  end — he  had  also 
appointed  the  means.  I  then  happened  to  say,  that  I  had 
none  of  those  feelings  towards  God  which  he  required  and 
approved.  "  Well,  then,"  said  he,  **  pray  for  the  feelings." 
I  c^ried  it  off  with  a  joke,  but  the  words  at  the  first  made 
some  impression  on  my  mind,  and  thinking  that  I  would 
still  say,  that  "I  had  done  all  I  could,"  when  I  retired  at 
ni^t  I  b^an  to  pray  for  the  feeUngs.  It  was  not  long 
before  my  prayers  were  in  some  measure  answered,  and  I 
grew  very  imeasy  about  my  state.' 

This  uneasiness  led  him  to  immediate  action.  There  was 
none  of  that  concealment  or  delay  so  common  and  so  hurtful 
to  the  growth  of  conviction  in  the  soul.  On  the  9th  March 
it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  St.  Paul,  '' Behold 
he  prayeth  ;  "  and  on  the  third  day  after,  that  is,  on  the 
11m  March,  he  was  conferring  with  Mr.  Eyre,  as  with 
another  Ananias,  on  the  '^  things  that  accompany  salva- 
tion." The  effect  of  prayer  was  most  strikingly  manifested 
in  his  case.  God  heard  in  heaven  his  dwelling-place,  and 
every  religious  feeling  prayed  for,  was  roused  at  once  to  life 
and  action.  But  all  was  confusion.  His  eyes  were  opened, 
but  he  saw  nothing  clearly.  And  those  very  arguments 
which  served  to  exclude  truth  before,  now  stood  as  stum- 
bling-blocks in  his  search  after  it. 

His  first  letter  to  Mr.  Eyre  under  these  circumstances, 
deserves  an  attentive  perusal ;  for  few  young  persons,  when 
thus  brought  suddenly  under  conviction  of  sin,  are  able  to 
describe  tbe  tumult  of  their  minds  so  clearly. 

'  March  11,  1796. 

*  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  freedom  while  I  lay  before 
you  in  a  simple  maimer  the  state  of  my  mind.  In  conse* 
({oence  of  the  religious  education  I  have  received,  I  am 
liieoreticallv  acquainted  with  the  leading  features  of  the 
Gospel,  and  though  I  acknowledge  with  shame  how  little 
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practical  influence  they  produce  on  my  conduct,  I  have 
never  rejected  one  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  neither  have  I 
imbibed  any  of  the  pernicious  principles  of  Socinians  or  any 
other  heretical  sect. 

*  But  what  is  to  me  a  great  stumbling-block  is  the  idea 
which  I  have  entertained,  on  the  supposition  of  its  general 
reception  among  the  Calvinists,  concerning  election.  This 
doctrine  I  have  conceived  to  meem  that  all  the  true  children 
of  God  are  elected  by  God  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Now,  my  wicked  heart  argues  thus: — If  this  be 
true,  how  can  tiie  endeavours  of  a  weak  man  assist  or 
impede  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  decrees  ?  If  God 
hath  fore-ordained  that  I  shall  be  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  Himself,  how  cem  anything  I  do  or  say  prevent  the 
desi^  of  His  omnipotent  will?  Thus  do  I  sometimes 
think  to  myself. 

'  Another  thing  which  my  mind  works  upon,  is  the  idea, 
that  good  works  are  inefficacious  to  salvation,  which  depends 
on  the  conversion  of  the  heart  to  God ;  and  therefore,  before 
my  external  reformation  can  be  of  any  use,  a  change  must 
be  produced  in  my  mind.  In  consequence  of  this  idea 
impressing  me,  I  venture  to  kneel  before  the  Lord,  and 
enti*eat  Him,  as  sincerely  as  I  can,  to  send  those  feelings 
into  my  heart,  that  it  may  be  changed  from  its  present 
pursuit^  to  those  of  a  heavenly  nature.  But  alas !  I  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  when  I 
utter  words  with  my  mouth,  my  heart  seems  but  little  en- 
gaged. When  I  rise  from  my  knees  and  open  the  sacred 
Word  of  God,  I  endeavour  to  ejaculate  a  petition  that  God 
would  open  my  eyes  to  understcuad  His  truth,  and  open  my 
heart  to  receive  it ;  but  alas !  I  find  it  a  dead  letter.  I 
scarcely  know  what  part  to  refer  to,  and  when  I  have  read 
one  or  two  chapters,  I  discover  no  sensible  difference  in  my 
feelings.  I  then  perhaps  think  of  throwing  off  my  concern 
about  reli^on,  and  determine  to  mix  in  the  world,  and  be 
as  cheerftd  as  I  used  to  be ;  but  my  mind  revolts  at  the 
idea.  I  ask  myself,  wiU  such  conduct  last  ?  When  fifty 
or  sixty  years  have  passed  over  my  head,  what  shall  I 
think  then  ? 

*  In  a  word,  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I  feel  no  love  to 
God  or  Christ.  I  do  not  see  the  wickedness  of  my  sins  in 
such  a  hideous  light  as  my  conscience  says  I  ought.  My 
heart  is  hard.  I  find  more  pleasure  in  the  enjoyments  and 
levities  of  this  world  than  in  thoughts  of  futurity.     What 
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I  liaye  done,  I  am  afiraid  is  insincere.  For  thougli  I  refrain 
from  any  outward  acts  of  sin,  my  mind  is  for  ever  mingling 
in  the  worst  scenes  of  wickedness.  I  know  not  what  to  do. 
But  I  have  resolved  to  write  to  you  as  a  person  who  I  have 
the  greatest  reason  to  think  has  a  sincere  regard  for  my 
present  and  future  welfare,  and  I  beg  your  consideration 
of  my  case,  and  hope  you  will  pity  and  advise  me. 

*  What  I  think  that  I  most  want  to  know  is  : — Whether 
a  conscientious  reformation  of  my  outward  life  is  in  the 
least  accessory  to  my  future  safety ?  Whether  the  endeavour- 
ing to  lift  up  my  heart  to  God  in  prayer  when  it  is  cold 
towards  Him,  is  not  daring  presumption?  And  what  part  of 
the  Scriptures  you  would  particularly  recommend  to  my 
perusal? 

*  P.S.  I  scarcely  know  whether  it  be  not  too  great  a  bold- 
ness in  me  to  send  you  this ;  but  trusting  in  your  indulgent 
love  towards  me,  I  venture  to  send  it,  as  I  consider  you  the 
only  friend  I  can  unbosom  myself  to  with  freedom.  I  feel 
a  backwardness  in  acquainting  my  dear  parents  with  my 
feelings,  and  soliciting  their  advice.  I  can  only  add  that 
if  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  speak  to  them,  I 
certainly  shall  think*  myself  boimd  to  do  it,  for  they  have 
ever  been  to  me  most  kind  and  indulgent.' 

His  parents  were  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
his  mind;  many  interesting  letters  on  the  subject  were 
interchanged  with  his  pious  mother,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
in  accordance  with  her  advice,  that  on  the  20th  April,  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  rector  of 
St  Mary,  Woolnoth,  to  whom  his  uncle's  family  and  his 
own  were  affectionately  atteched,  and  whose  ministry  they 
often  attended.  It  was  the  custom  of  that  excellent  clerffy- 
man  to  open  his  house  on  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
evenine.  On  these  occasions  some  religious  subject  was 
freely  discussed  and  conversed  upon,  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  prayer. 

Mr.  Newton  had  also  his  breakfast-parties,  open  to 
friends  by  invitation.  They  were  perhaps  the  most  edi- 
fying ;  for  the  good  old  man,  in  his  velvet  cap  and  damask 
dressing-gown,  was  then  fresh  and  communicative,  always 
instructive,  always  benevolent.  His  expositions  of  Scripture 
with  his  family,  which  consisted  of  a  niece,  some  aged 
servants,  and  some  poor  blind  inmates  of  his  house,  were 
peculiarly  simple  and  devout.    It  was  at  one  of  these,  no 
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doubt,  that  Daniel  Wilson  was  present.  He  was  greatly 
interested  with  what  passed,  ana  sent  an  account  to  Mr. 
Eyre,  from  which  the  foUowing  is  extracted  :— 

*  I  this  morning  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Newton.  I  hope 
the  conversation  I  had  with  him  will  not  soon  be  effaced 
from  my  mind.  He  inculcated  that  salutary  lesson  you 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  of  "  waiting  patiently  upon  the 
Lord."  He  told  me,  God  could,  no  doubt,  if  He  pleased, 
produce  a  ftdl-grown  oak  in  an  instant  on  the  most  barren 
spot ;  but  that  such  was  not  the  ordinary  working  of  His 
!rrovidence.  The  acorn  was  first  sown  in  the  ground,  and 
there  was  a  secret  operation  going  on  for  some  time ;  and 
even  when  the  sprout  appeared  above  ground,  if  you  were 
continually  to  be  watching  it,  you  would  not  perceive  its 
growth.    And  so,  he  said,  it  was  in  spiritual  things. 

*  "  When  a  building  is  to  be  erected  for  eternity,  the 
foundation  must  be  laid  deep.  If  I  were  going  to  biuld  a 
horse-shed,  I  could  put  together  a  few  poles,  and  finish  it 
presently.  But  if  I  were  to  raise  a  pile  like  St.  Paul's,  I 
should  lay  a  strong  foundation,  and  an  immense  deal  of 
labour  must  be  spent  underground,  before  the  walls  would 
begin  to  peep  above  its  surface. 

'  "  TJnbehef  is  a  great  sin.  If  the  Devil  were  to  tempt 
you  to  some  open  notorious  crime,  you  would  be  startled  at 
it ;  but  when  he  tempts  you  to  disbelieve  the  promises  of 
God,  you  hug  it  as  your  infirmity,  whereas  you  should  con- 
sider it  as  a  great  sin  and  must  pray  against  it." ' 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  mother  a  few  days  after  this 
interview,  he  says : — 

*The  words  of  Mr.  Newton,  that  unbelief  is  a  great  sin 
and  should  be  prayed  against  as  such,  continually  recur  to 
my  mind.  Alas !  my  heart  is  unbelieving  and  hard,  but  I 
hope  I  endeavour  to  pray  to  the  great  Redeemer  to  give  me 
a  believing  heart. 

*  I  dread  that  I  am  yet  a  hypocrite,  and  deceiving  myself 
and  others.  For  I  feel  that  all  my  terrors  and  prayers  arise 
from  a  fear  of  condemnation,  and  not  from  a  love  of  God 
and  concern  for  His  glory.  I  feel  that  I  dread  God  instead 
of  loving  Him ;  and  that  if  I  have  at  all  a  hatred  of  sin,  it 
is  unaccompanied  by  a  love  of  holiness.  The  fear  of  pre- 
sumption on  the  one  hand,  and  of  unbelief  on  the  other — 
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of  hypocrisy  here,  and  eternal  wrath  hereafter,  have  well 
nigh  sunk  me  into  utter  despondency.' 

For  a  long  time  he  continued  in  this  state,  bitterly 
mourning  over  what  he  calls  his  '*  levity,  moroseness,  over- 
bearing temper,  forgetfiilness  of  God,  vile  thoughts,  and 
intemperate  language."  Again  and  again  his  strongest 
resolutions  gave  way  to  sudden  temptation ;  a^ain  and  again 
prayer  seemed  to  return  unto  him  void.  Basing  from  his 
knees  he  would  enter  the  warehouse  in  the  early  morning, 
and  b^gin  the  duties  of  the  day  with  a  steadfast  purpose 
that  his  lips  should  not  offend.  But  before  long  something 
would  occur  to  irritate  his  temper  and  stir  his  pride.  For 
a  time  the  impulse  was  resisted.  But  soon  every  barrier 
gave  way,  and  a  torrent  of  hasty  words  and  angry  tempers 
would  find  vent. 

The  outburst  over,  deep  sorrow  and  remorse  speedily 
followed.  He  was  then  wont  to  retire  to  the  dark,  cold 
cellar  underneath  the  warehouse,  and  falling  on  his  knees 
would  bewail  himself  before  God,  feeling  such  abhorrence  of 
himself  and  of  the  sin  so  easily  besetting  him,  that,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  he  often  earnestly  besought  the  Lord,  that 
if  He  would  not  have  mercy  on  his  soul  hereafter,  and 
deliver  him  from  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  his  sins.  He 
would  at  least  deliver  him  from  their  power,  and  not  let  sin 
make  him  wretched  and  miserable  in  this  world  as  well  as 
in  the  next.*' 

Months  thus  passed  away,  and  though  occasional  gleams 
of  hope  would  cross  his  mind,  they  were  followed  by  greater 
darkncRS  and  deeper  despondency.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  he  had  a  second  interview  with  Mr.  Newton,  which  at 
the  request  of  his  mother,  he  thus  narrates : — 

*  November,  1796. 

*  As  I  spoke  but  little,  Mr.  Newton  said,  "  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  say  to  you,  if  you  don't  speak.  A  pump,  when  it 
is  dry,  may  be  restored  by  pouring  in  a  little  water  at  the 
top ;  so  if  you  begin,  I  can  chatter  for  an  hour ;  but  other- 
wise, I  can  sit  a  whole  morning  without  speaking  a  word. 
Once  set  me  a-going,  and  you  may  get  as  much  out  of  me 
as  you  please." 

*  I  said,  I  was  afraid  I  was  deceiving  myself — or  words 
to  that  effect. 
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*  "  That  depends,"  he  replied,  "  Tipoii  your  response  to 
two  questions — If  an  angel  were  sent  from  heaven  expressly 
to  tell  you  you  were  to  die  this  very  night,  what  woxud  you 
trust  to — to  any  merits  or  performances  of  your  own,  or  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  ?  And  the  second  question  is 
this — Which  way  does  your  life  tend :  are  you  the  willing 
slave  of  sin,  or  do  you  hate  and  oppose  it  ?" 

*  I  asked  Mr.  Newton  his  opmion  concerning  reading 
other  books  than  the  Bible. 

*  "I  would  not  have  you  read  many  books,"  he  said, 
"  though  some  may  help  you  forward.  The  Bible  is  the 
spring  from  whence  they  are  all  derived :  and  you  have  as 
much  right  to  draw  from  the  fountain  as  any  one  else.  The 
"Winchester  bushel,  you  know,  is  kept  in  the  Exchequer, 
and,  on  any  dispute  about  measure,  is  always  referred  to  as 
the  true  standard.  Such  is  the  Bible.  It  is  a  living 
Word,  and  as  though  God  were  speaking  to  you  face  to 
face." 

*  I  complained  of  my  want  of  humility. 

*  "  We  shall  never  think  ourselves  humble  enough,"  he 
replied ;  "  for  as  we  go  on,  and  see  more  of  our  own  hearts, 
we  shall  find  increasing  cause  for  it. 

*  "  If  you  are  in  company  with  Christians  of  thirty  or 
more  years'  standing,  you  wonder  that  your  feelings  are  not 
more  like  theirs.     But  iiiere  is  a  regular  gradation  of  pro- 

Eess,  *  Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the 
)rd.' 

*  "  I  don't  like  folks  who  jump  into  '  comfort'  all  at  once. 
It  is  better  to  go  on  gradually.  God  lays  the  foundation  in 
the  heart ;  and  the  walls  no  sooner  peep  above  ground,  than 
we  want  tiie  roof  clapped  on.     But  that  won't  do.^ 


f>  > 


It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  change  in 
Daniel  Wilson's  mind  was  imaccompanied  by  a  change  in 
his  conduct.  He  wrote  bitter  things  against  himself,  and 
was  very  slow  to  recognize  any  signs  of  improvement,  but 
they  were  perceptible  to  others.  His  cousm  Joseph,  the 
eldest  son  ol  Mr.  William  Wilson,  well  known  in  after  life, 
and  respected  wherever  known,  as  the  founder  and  active 
promoter  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society,  was  an 
early  associate  and  friend.  They  lived  in  the  same  house 
at  this  time,  and  shared  the  same  room,  and  Joseph  Wilson 
was  wont  to  express  the  \mfeignfed  astonishment  ne  felt  at 
the  change  which  had  taken  place.    Night  after  night  he 
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observed  Daniel  "Wilson  sitting  up  for  hours ;  and  engaged, 
not  now  in  common  study,  but  in  the  reading  of  God's 
word,  and  other  religious  books.  Oftentimes,  after  .having 
fallen  asleep  and  awoke  again,  he  found  him  still  thus 
occupied,  or  on  his  knees  in  long-continued  and  earnest 
prayer. 

His  state  of  mind  seems  to  have  excited  great  interest 
wherever  it  was  known  ;  and  it  is  told  of  Mr.  Eyre  that  on 
one  occasion  when  he  had  returned  home  to  Hackney, 
weary  with  a  long  day's  work  in  London  and  desiring  re- 
pose, one  of  Daniel  Wilson's  letters  was  put  into  his  hand. 
After  reading  it  attentively,  he  roused  himself,  called  for 
his  boots,  and  prepared  for  a  further  effort.  When  asked, 
whether  a  written  answer  would  not  do  for  that  one  nighl^ 
he  replied,  "  No,  writing  alone  will  not  do ;  I  must  see  and 
talk  to  him.  I  cannot  leave  the  voung  man  to  pass  the 
night  in  despair."  And  he  instantly  set  off,  and  walked  to 
the  city  and  back  again,  to  afford  him  counsel  and  relief. 

But  as  man  "  of  his  own  will "  cannot  produce  conviction 
of  sin,  so  neither  can  he  give  "  peace  with  GtoA  through  Jesus 
Christ."  He  may  speak  comfortable  words  to  the  "  prisoner 
of  hope,"  but  he  cannot  draw  him  out  of  the  pit  where  there 
is  no  water.  Gtod's  time  of  deliverance  had  not  yet  come ; 
and  the  year  1796  passed  away,  leaving  its  dark  shadows 
upon  Daniel  Wilson's  soul. 

On  January  18th,  1797,  he  writes,  complaining  of  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  understanding  Holy  Scripture,  and 
reading  it  to  profit : — 

*  I  think  n^  greatest  trial  at  this  time  is  ignorance  of 
God's  word.  I  know  not  how  to  read,  where  to  read,  nor 
in  what  manner  to  apply  it  to  my  own  heart  and  conscience. 
Though  I  daily  read  it,  and  pray  over  it,  and  try  to  under- 
stand it,  yet  I  fear  it  is  all  m  vain.  It  is  to  me  a  sealed 
book.  When  I  read  any  other  book,  with  a  little  attention 
I  readily  discover  the  meaning.  But  when  reading  the 
blessed  Word  of  God,  which  is  Light,  Life,  and  Truth  itself, 
I  know  not  what  I  read.  When  I  endeavour  to  meditate 
on  any  particular  portion,  I  cannot,  as  it  were,  make  any- 
thing of  it.  I  hear  of  otiier  Christians  who  see  Christ  in 
every  page,  who  find  in  it  food  and  medicine,  and  to  whom 
the  promises  are  sweet  and  refreshing;  but  to  all  these 
things  I  am  an  utter  stranger.  Pray  for  me,  that  God  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  shine  on  His  Word  and  into  my  heart.' 
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Three  months  elapse,  and  again  he  writes : — 

'AprU  12,  1797. 

*  You  know  me  not,  my  dearest  mother,  or  else  I  am  sure 
you  must  hate  me.  I  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  I  am 
one  of  that  awful  number  whom  God  hath  given  up  to  final 
obduracy  and  impenitence,  and  who  are  constantly  increasing 
their  condemnation  by  the  opportunities  of  grace  they  daily 
abuse,  and  concerning  whom  the  Almighty  has  declarea, 
that  he  has  "  no  pleasure  in  them." 

*The  hearing  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  reading  of  God*s 
word  produce  no  effect  on  my  obdurate  heart.  All  the  in- 
vitations of  the  Gospel  are  useless,  all  its  threats  produce  no 
terror.  The  old  serpent  has  been  trying  long  to  have  my 
soul,  and  now  he  has  it  fast.  He  rules  in  it.  He  reigns 
over  it.  And  I,  his  wretched  slave,  obey  it  in  the  lusts 
thereof.  I  verily  am  persuaded  that  my  evil  tempers  have 
a  more  absolute  sway  now,  than  when  I  never  knew  I  had 
a  sold  to  be  saved— or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
when  I  never  thought  seriously  about  it.  My  dear  mother, 
it  is  not  willingly  that  I  distress  your  mind  with  the  account 
of  my  dreadful  state.  To  you  heaven  is  safe,  and  I  rejoice 
in  it;  though  I  believe  you  will  never  meet  there  your 
poor  son.' 

From  this  thick  cloud  the  following  letter  darts  like  a 
flash  of  lightning.  It  was  written  to  Mr.  Vardy,  who  was 
purposing  at  this  time  (though  iiie  purpose  was  eventually 
frustrated)  to  give  himself  to  the  missionary  work,  and  was 
entering  on  the  necessary  preparation  with  much  fear  and 
trembling.  His  services  were  offered  to  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  before  leaving  England,  he  went  about 
atten<£ng  religious  and  devotional  meetings,  and  preadiing 
when  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  As  his  friend, 
Daniel  Wilson  took  much  interest  in  all  this ;  he  occasion- 
ally accompanied  him  and  heard  him  preach,  encouraging 
and  cheering  him,  and  offering  such  suggestions  as  to  the 
choice  of  texts  and  manner  of  treating  mem  as  occurred  to 
his  own  mind. 

'June  8,  1797. 

'Pardon  my  ignorance  and  presumption,  but  I  think 
your  choice  of  a  subject  was  not  the  most  easy  and  simple, 
which  is  what  you  should  aim  at.  I  should  think  if  you 
were  to  take  texts  such  as  these : 
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*  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 
*"  Christ  is  all  and  in  all." 

*  "  Who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness, and  sanctification,  and  redemption." 

*  "  "With  him  is  plenteous  redemption." 

Or  any  other,  where  you  would  be  unavoidably  led  to 
speak  principally  on  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  your 
heart  would  be  more  likely  (humanly  speaking)  to  be 
affected  with  your  subject  than  on  any  other  topics,  which, 
though  connected  with,  do  not  so  immediately  lead  you  to 
dwell  on  the  glories  of  Jesus. 

*  I  should  think  you  might  with  little  difficulty  preach  a 
good  sermon  on  that  one  word  Christ.  Begin  with  Christ, 
go  on  with  Christ,  and  end  with  Christ;  and  I  am  sure 
your  hearers  will  never  be  tired,  for  His  name  is  like  "oint- 
ment poured  forth." 

*  On  such  a  subject  you  need  only  look  within  to  find 
matter  enough  to  explain  what  Christ  came  to  redeem  you 
from :  you  need  only  go  to  Calvary  to  see  what  redemption 
cost,  and  to  have  your  soul  so  moved  by  the  sight  of  a 
bleeding  Saviour,  that  you  could  no  longer  hesitate  what  to 
say ;  and  you  need  only  reflect  on  what  you  are,  to  explain 
the  necessity  of  Christ's  intercession  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  Look  more,  my  dear  friend,  to  Jesus.  There  is  nothing 
like  looking  onlyy  looking  simply,  and  looking  peraeveringly 
to  Him.' 

Words  so  bright  from  a  soul  so  dark  are  very  remark- 
able :  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  peculiarities  of  a 
character  itself  full  of  striking  contrasts,  and  partiy  by  the 
fact  that  the  communication  of  spiritual  gifts  is  to  a  great 
extent  independent  of  the  enjojrment  of  them. 

The  attempt  to  benefit  his  friend  seems  to  have  had  a  good 
effect  on  Daniel  Wilson's  own  mind,  by  withdrawing  his 
attention  somewhat  from  himself.  Nor  was  it  an  isolated 
act.  In  letters  written  about  this  time,  he  is  found  rejoicing 
over  two  of  his  fellow-servants,  who  last  year  were  "children 
of  wrath,"  but  are  now  "  plants  of  grace."  He  writes  to  one 
of  his  sisters,  pressing  rehgion  on  her  attention ;  and  men- 
tions his  purpose  of  writing  to  another  on  the  same  subject. 
He  endeavours  in  a  similar  way  to  comfort  his  mother 
under  some  domestic  affiction.  And  thus,  watering  others, 
he  appears  to  have  been  watered  himself;  and  at  length  to 
have  found  "  rest  to  his  soul."    It  came  like  "  the  morning 
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spread  upon  the  mountains,"  and  in  the  use  of  God's  ap- 
pointed ordinances. 

The  account  is  as  follows  : — ^In  a  letter  written  to  his 
mother  on  August  23rd,  1797,  he  uses  this  expression : 
"Remember  me  to  Mr.  Eyre.  I  intend  writing  to  him  soon 
on  a  subject  which  has  lain  on  my  mind  these  three 
months."  What  this  subject  was,  he  tells  us  himself  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Eyre,  written  September  7th,  from  which  the 
following  are  extracts : — 

'It  almost  makes  me  tremble  when  I  think  on  the  important 
and  solemn  subject  I  am  introducing ;  for  I  fear  it  savours 
very  much  of  that  spiritual  pride  which  I  feel  entwining 
itself  with  my  every  duty.  That  one  who  knows  so  little 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  little  of  his  own  evil  heart,  and 
who  lives  so  little  to  the  glory  of  his  Redeemer,  should 
think  of  partaking  of  that  sacred  ordinance  which  the  oldest 
Christians  rejoice  in  the  enjojrment  of,  is,  I  fear,  a  prominent 
token  of  self-ignorance  and  presumption. 

'  I  hope  I  am  enabled  to  believe  that  it  is  a  table  spread 
for  the  refreshment  of  every  penitent  sinner,  and  that  all 
are  welcome  who  have  been  brought  from  a  state  of  nature 
to  a  state  of  grace,  and  from  slaves  of  Satan  have  been 
made  willing  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

'  If  you  continue  to  think  it  my  duty  to  approach  the 
sacred  table,  I  should  feel  myself  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  find  time  to  talk  it  over  with  my  dear  mother,  who, 
I  am  sure,  would  be  very  willing  to  spare  you  the  trouble 
of  writing,  by  sending  me,  herself  a  letter  on  the  subject.* 

This  letter  produced  its  due  effect,  and  on  the  first  Sun- 
day in  October,  Daniel  Wilson  received  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Eyre  in  his  chapel ;  and  found,  indeed,  that 
"  drawing  near  with  faith,"  he  took  "  that  holy  sacrament 
to  his  comfort."  Three  days  afterwards  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Vardy  as  follows : — 

*  Oct.  4, 1797. 
*My  heart  is  so  full  I  know  not  where  to  begin,  nor 
how  to  describe  the  unspeakable  mercies  wluch  the 
Lord  is  showering  on  me.  Oh  !  for  a  tongue  to  sing 
the  praises  of  my  dear  Redeemer.  Pray  for  me  that  I  may 
be  kept  humble  and  thankful. 
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*  I  wrote  you  word  that  I  had  opened  my  mind  to  dear 
Mr.  Eyre  respecting  my  approaching  the  sacred  table,  and, 
blessed  be  God  for  undeserved  mercy,  I  can  now  tell  you 
that  on  last  Sunday  morning,  I  took  that  solemn  and  im- 
portant step,  and  the  Lord  was  with  me.  Never  have  I 
enjoyed  so  much  the  presence  of  my  dear  Redeemer,  as 
since  that  time ;  and  this,  not  so  much  in  great  sen- 
sations of  pleasure,  as  in  brokenness  of  heart,  and  I  trust 
in  sincere  desires  to  be  devoted  to  His  glory.  Yesterday  and 
to-day  hate  been,  I  think,  the  happiest  days  I  ever  remember. 
The  Lord  shines  so  upon  my  soul  that  I  cannot  but  love 
Him,  and  desire  no  longer  to  live  to  myself,  but  to  Him. 
And  to  you,  I  confess  it  though  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  a 
cause  for  shame),  that  I  nave  felt  great  desires  to  go  or 
do  anything  to  spread  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  that  I  havQ 
even  wished,  if  it  were  the  Lord's  will,  to  go  as  a  missionary 
to  heathen  lands.' 

Thus  heobtained  "joy  and  peace  in  beUeying/'aad  with 
it  there  sprung  up  a  desire,  which  received  its  accomplish  • 
ment  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years.  In  October,  1797, 
Daniel  Wilson  felt  his  spirit  stirred  to  go  as  a  missionary 
to  heathen  lands ;  and  in  October,  1832,  he  stood  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Hooghly  as  Bishop  of  Calcutta ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

— • 

CALL  TO  THE  MINISTRY. 
1796—1798. 

Pocnliarity  of  the  case — Desire  to  enter  the  ministry — His  Other's  refusal^ 
His  own  reasons — Consults  Rev.  Rowland  Hill— -Journal — Interview  with 
Rev.  R.  Cecil — Father  consents — Enters  at  Oxford — Pupil  of  Rev.  J. 
Pratt. 

Many  eminent  Christians  may  have  felt  surprise  whilst 

{)erusing  the  narrative  of  Daniel  Wilson's  conversion  in  the 
ast  chapter.  They  may  have  known  nothing  like  it  them- 
selves. The  growth  of  religion  in  their  own  minds  may 
have  been  gradual  and  imperceptible.  They  may  have  heard. 
God's  voice  in  early  life,  awakening,  but  not  alarming  them. 
They  may  have  been  built  up  in  their  holy  faith,  like  the 
temple  of  old,  without  the  sound  of  axes,  or  hammers,  or  any 
tool  of  irqn  being  heard.  And  hence  they  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  realise  the  "  strong  crying  and  tears"  of  a  deeply  earnest 
mind  when  erace  suddenly  grapples  with  it.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  divine  "workmanship"  they  have  been  look- 
ing on. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  Wilson :  something  pecuhar  in  the  depth  of  his 
penitential  sorrow   and   self-abhorrence  ;    and   something 

Eeculiar  in  the  long  period  of  eighteen  months  before  de- 
verance  came.  Even  those  who  have  known  him  best 
in  after-life  will  read  with  surprise  the  conflicts  of  his 
youth. 

But  there  was  a  purpose  in  this,  as  there  is  in  all  the 
divine  dealings.  Here  was  a  young  man  of  vigorous 
health,  strong  passions,  quick  temper,  decided  character, 
great  energy,  and  sure  to  be  a  leader  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  God  had  purposes  of  mercy  concern- 
ing him,  and  important  work  for  him  to  do.     He  was  to 
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be  an  "ambassador  for  Christ,"  and  a  "steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  God."  All  the  various  phases  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  were  in  turn  to  be  exhibited  by  him.  As 
years  rolled  on,  he  was  to  be  the  university  prizeman,  the 
college  tutor,  tiie  popular  preacher,  the  parish  priest,  the 
socc^sful  author,  the  Eastern  bishop  and  metropolitan. 
And  he  was  to  meet  and  surmount  all  the  temptations 
attendant  upon  these  offices  : — the  "  knowledge  which 
puffeth  up,  the  "  settling  upon  the  lees,"  the  "  praise  of 
man,"  the  "ease  in  Zion,"  the  "seeking  after  great  things," 
the  "lording  it  over  God's  heritage."  Hence,  probably, 
the  duration  and  severity  of  the  ordeal  through  which  he 
had  to  pass.  The  foundations  of  such  a  superstructure 
needed  to  be  well  and  deeply  laid ;  and  in  his  profound 
sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  his  open  confession,  his  dread  of 
hypocrisy,  his  conviction  of  weakness,  his  prostration  of 
soul,  his  insight  into  the  heart's  corruption,  we  see  laid  those 
deep  foundations  of  truth,  which  are  the  best  preservatives 
agamst  error,  and  the  sure  preparatives  for  future  and  exten- 
sive usefulness. — "  I  have  never  seen  in  any  person,"  said 
Mr.  Eyre  to  Daniel  Wilson's  mother,  "  such  deep  conviction 
of  sin,  and  such  a  view  of  the  heart's  corruption,  where  God 
has  not  had  some  great  and  special  work  fi)r  that  person  to 
do.  I  should  not  wonder  if  God  makes  your  son  an  eminent 
minister  in  His  Church."  Such  a  result  seemed  littie  likely 
at  the  time  the  words  were  spoken  ;  but  it  was  God's  pur- 
pose, and  he  brought  it  to  pass. 

It  was  in  October,  1797,  that  the  desire  to  enter  the 
sacred  ministry,  which  had  fixed  itself  in  Daniel  Wilson's 
mind,  found  expression.  When  it  first  arose,  it  had  been 
determinately  repressed  by  himself,  as  only  another  form  of 
that  pride  which,  he  said,  so  easily  beset  him.  But  whilst 
he  k^t  silence,  his  soul  had  no  peace ;  and  at  length,  after 
much  earnest  prayer,  he  went  to  Mr.  Eyre,  and  made 
known  the  matter.  Mr.  Eyre  advised  him  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  and  promised  to  open  the  subject  to  his  father.  On 
doing  so,  he  found  that  it  met  with  his  decided  disapproval. 
It  thwarted  all  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  his  son's 
advancement  in  life,  and  Jje  would  not  hear  of  it.  This 
check  was  at  once  communicated  to  Daniel  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Eyre  told  him  that,  under  such  circumstances,  delay  became 
a  duty ;  that  another  year  in  Milk  Street  would  do  him  no 
harm ;  and  that  measures  which,  were  he  of  full  age,  might 

be  lawful,  would  at  the  present  time  be  sinM.    As  for 

0  2 
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himself  personally,  Mr.  Eyre  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
what  to  do :  he  should  be  silent  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
not  yenture  even  to  give  an  opinion.  It  was  now  November 
4th,  1797.  On  November  4th,  1798,  ho  should  be  prepared,  if 
his  advice  was  asked,  to  give  it ;  and  to  give  it  in  a  decided 
manner.  Meanwhile,  he  recommended  that  all  irritating 
discussion  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Daniel  Wilson  submitted. 

*  Here  then,'  he  says,  *  humanly  speaking,  the  affidr  rests 
for  the  following  twelvemonth,  and  if  the  Lord  should  spare 
me  so  long,  I  trust  He  will  be  preparing  me  for  this  great 
work.  Nothing  is  desirable,  nothing  valuable  in  my  eyes, 
but  the  glorifying  my  dear  Eedeemer.' 

The  matter,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  rest  without 
discussion.  His  mother  wrote  to  him  to  ask  his  special 
reasons  for  wishing  to  change  his  course  of  life,  and  why  he 
thought  himself  called  to  enter  the  ministry. 

He  deemed  it  a  cause  of  "joy  and  gratitude  that  God  had 
inclined  her  heart  to  ask  these  questions,'*  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  answer  them.  In  his  answer  he  refers  to  Newton's 
Cardiphonia,  where  the  reality  of  a  call  to  the  sacred 
ministry  is  discussed  under  three  heads :  first,  in  the  soul 
being  moved  to  a  warm  and  earnest  desire  to  be  employed  in 
this  service ;  secondly,  in  there  being,  in  due  time,  a  com- 
petent sufficiency  of  gifts,  knowledge,  and  utterance;  and 
thirdly,  in  the  hand  of  Gfod's  providence  pointing  out  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  means. 

*  With  regard  to  the  first  point,'  he  says,  *  the  Lord  has 
made  it  as  clear  as  though  it  was  written  with  a  sunbeam. 
I  feel  all  the  desires  of  my  soul  continually  and  increasingly 
drawn  out  towards  this  work,  and  my  soul  yearns  over  Qie 
vast  numbers  of  my  poor  fellow-sinners  who  never  heard  of 
Jesus,  nor  of  the  life  which  is  in  EUm.  The  prevailing 
desire  of  my  heart  is  that  He  alone  may  be  exalted,  and 
His  throne  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  guilty  rebels,  that  Satan's 
kintrdom  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  love  of  Christ  made 
kno^.  Though  I  feel  ihe  pride  of  mv  heart  rising  in  me, 
yet  I  trust  it  is  not  my  wish  to  exalt  tne  monster  Self,  but 
to  be  the  instrument  in  the  Lord's  hands  of  spreading  the 
savour  of  His  name  and  the  riches  of  His  salvation  all 
around.' 
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On  the  second  point,  he  felt  himself  "  inclined  to  say  a 
great  deal;"  but  fearing  "the  detestable  pride*'  of  his 
heart,  and  knowing  that  all  abilities  and  qualifications  for 
the  work  were  "  guts  of  God,"  he  would  not  say  "  a  single 
wonL" 

On  the  third  topic  he  enters  fully,  considering  both 
God's  work  within  him,  and  the  outward  openings  of  His 
providence. 

Touching  the  last  of  these,  he  states  that  his  retirement 
from  his  present  situation  would  cause  no  sort  of  inconve- 
nience to  nis  uncle ;  and  as  to  himself,  he  is  sure  that  he 
should  "never  make  a  good  tradesman;"  that  he  "never 
loved  business ; "  that "  ms  dislike  to  it  was  now  increased ; " 
and  as  a  subordinate  argument  under  this  head,  he  men- 
tions that  he  had  lost  but  little  of  his  school  learning,  for 
that  even  when  "  dead  in  sin  "  he  had  always  a  love  for  it, 
and  "used  to  spend  many  hours  in  study,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  employed  worse." 

*  And  now  I  have  endeavoured,'  he  concludes,  *  to  open  all 
my  mind  to  my  dearest  mother,  on  this  important  subject. 
What  can  I  say  to  these  things  ?  If  this  work  proceed 
from  the  deceitfulness  of  my  carnal  heart,  it  will  come  to 
nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God  it  cannot  be  overturned.  From 
whence  can  the  strong,  the  fervent  desires  of  my  soul  pro- 
ceed, save  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit?  For,  of  this  I  am 
sure,  that  such  things  could  never  come  from  myself,  or 
from  Satan.  Yes,  my  dear  mother,  I  feel  sure  it  is  of  the 
Lord,  and  I  humbly  believe  that  He  in  His  good  time  will 
work,  and  then  none  can  let  it.  When  He  is  pleased  to 
"  lay  to  His  hand,"  mountains  will  sink  into  plains,  rough 
placMss  become  smooth,  crooked  things  be  made  straight,  and 
an  open  door  set  before  me.' 

This  letter  was  written  on  November  13th,  and  on  the 
22nd  he  tells  Mr.  Eyre  that  he  is  ignorant  what  effect  it 
may  have  produced. 

'  I  took  it  to  my  closet,'  he  says,  *  when  finished,  and 
spread  it  before  a  throne  of  grace,  and  was  enabled  solemnly 
to  give  it  up  to  the  Lord,  ac£nowledging  that  in  itself  it  was 
totally  incapable  of  convincing  my  parents  in  the  smallest 
degree,  and  imploring  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  accom- 
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pany  it  with  His  almighty  power,  and  make  it  the  instrument 
of  opening  their  hearts.' 

Though  he  had  received  his  father's  refusal  and  Mr. 
Eyre's  suggestion  with  exemplaiy  submission,  yet  when  a 
month  elapsed  without  anything  mrther  being  said  or  done, 
his  mind  became  harassed  and  uneasy ;  and  one  Saturday 
night,  as  he  lay  tossing  on  his  bed,  the  idea  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  consult  the  E-ev.  Rowland 
Hill  upon  his  case,  and  endeavour  to  learn  through  him  the 
path  of  duty.  Immediate  action  followed ;  and  after  he 
had  sought  help  from  God,  the  evening  of  December  3 1st 
found  him  in  the  vestry-room  of  Surrey  Chapel,  introducing 
himself  to  Mr.  Hill.  He  was  received,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, with  the  courtesy  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  and 
mvited  to  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

Accustomed  as  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  must  have  been  to 
every  variety  of  application,  he  could  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  address  of  this  youn^  stranger,  who,  immediately  on 
being  seated  (the  account  is  from  his  own  notes),  opened  his 
business  by  saying  that  he  thought  he  had  "  a  call  to  go 
into  the  ministry." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.'Hill,  "that  is  a  very  serious  thing 
indeed ; "  and  he  proceeded  to  inquire  into  his  reasons — 
to  probe  the  depth  of  his  religious  knowledge — to  ask 
whether  his  parents  were  cognisant  of  the  matter,  and  whose 
niinistry  he  nad  attended. 

These  points  bein^  ascertained,  Mr.  Hill  said  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  advise  in  such  a  case,  and  suggested  that 
his  own  minister  should  be  applied  to.  He  thought  Daniel 
Wilson  very  young  both  in  years  and  grace ;  and  reminded 
him  of  the  text  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  "  Not  a  novice,  lest 
being  lifted  up  with  pnde,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of 
thedevil."  He  inquired  minutely  into  his  connexions,  expec- 
tations^ motives,  and  wishes :  and  finally  expressed  a  hope, 
in  his  fervent  manner,  that  if  the  thing  was  really  of  the 
Lord,  it  might  prosper. 

So  far  all  was  satisfactory :  but  now  came  the  main  ques- 
tion: which  was  at  once  proposed  by  Daniel  Wilson,  as 
follows : — 


*  Do  you  think  it  my  duty  to  wait  till  I  am  < 
time,  before  I  give  up  myself  to  the  work  ? ' 

<«Vnfl    r>r>rfftinlv."   rei^lied  Mr.  Hill!    "vnnrfi 


out  of  my 
Yes,  certainly,"*  replied  Mr.  Hill ;  "  your  time  is  not 
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your  own.  By  a  mutual  agreement  you  have  bound  your- 
self for  a  eertiain  number  of  years,  and  that  obligation  is 
superior  to  any  other.  I  hope,"  he  added,  "that  during 
this  time  you  will  manifest  by  your  walk  and  conversation, 
Hiat  the  grace  of  God  is  in  your  heart ;  and  that  may  be 
instrumental  in  altering  your  father's  mind  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Humility  is  a  sweet  and  guardian  grace.  If  I 
saw  you  pert  and  proud,  and  wanting  to  go  '  without  the 
Lord,'  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  you  or  your  preach- 
ing either.  But  if  you  are  humble  and  child-like,  afraid  of 
taking  a  single  step  unless  the  Lord  point  out  the  way,  then 
you  will  be  owned  and  blessed." ' 

Some  little  disappointment  may  have  crossed  Daniel  Wil- 
son's mind  at  this  result  of  the  interview ;  for  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Hill,  there  had  been 
a  secret  lurking  expectation  that  one  so  zealous  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  in  sending  a  fresh  labourer  into  the 
vineyard.  But  if  this  disappointment  was  felt,  it  was  not 
manifested:  and  nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  won- 
derful influence  exerted  by  grace  upon  the  natural  temper, 
than  the  way  in  which  he  receives  these  repeated  checks. 
There  is  no  resistance;  no  kicking  "against  the  pricks:" 
the  submission  is  prompt,  unrepining,  and  even  cheerful. 

"I  need  not  say,"  is  his  comment  on  Mr.  Hill's  deci- 
sion, "that  the  conversation  was  both  soimd  and  sweet: 
and  through  the  Lord's  blessing,  I  hope  never  to  forget  it." 
He  resolved  now  to  tarry  the  Lord's  leisure,  and  to  do  each 
day  what  good  he  could  in  the  ordinarjr  duties  of  his  call- 
ing, and  to  put  in  "a  word  for  Chnst"  whenever  the 
opportunity  offered. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  keep  a  Journal,  in  which  he 
recorded  the  workings  of  his  mind  in  the  most  unreserved 
manner,  and  occasionally  alluded  to  passing  events  in  which 
he  was  personally  interested.  From  this  journal  frequent 
extracts  will  be  given.* 

"We  have  now  entered  upon  the  year  1798,  and  Daniel 
Wilson's  position  remains  unchanged.  He  has  been  taught 
that  his  strength  is  to  sit  still :  and  having  learnt  that 
lesson,  God  now  begins  to  work  on  his  behalf,  and  at 

1  Tbe  first  entry  in  this  journal  is  made  on  Deo.  26,  1797.  From  that  date 
iS  Jane  18,  1801,  it  is  written  in  minute  shoi-thand.  From  August,  1801,  to 
Sept.  1807,  it  is  less  continuous,  and  written  in  Latin.  There  is  then  a  blank 
till  the  year  1830,  when  it  is  resumed  and  written  in  French.  Whilst  he  was 
in  India,  it  ts  all  written  in  English. 
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once  all  wills  change^  all  difficulties  yamsh,  and  all  events 
yield. 

It  appears  that  he  had  hitherto  held  no  direct  communi- 
cation with  his  father  on  this  anxious  subject,  but  that  Mr. 
Eyre  had  been  the  medium  of  conmiunication  between  them. 
Acting  now  upon  the  advice  of  his  mother,  he  writes  a  very 
earnest,  respectful,  and  affectionate  letter  to  his  father, 
taking  blame  to  himself  for  his  backwardness  in  not  having 
done  so  before.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote, 
and  the  result  produced  by  his  letter,  are  thus  recorded  in 
his  journal : — 

*  Mmday,  March  12,  1798. 

*  Through  the  Lord's  mercy  I  am  brought  to  the  present 
moment.  Two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  His  work  of 
grace  began  in  my  soul.  It  is  His  love  and  faithfulness 
which  have  kept  me  hitherto,  and  upon  His  imchan^eable- 
ness  do  I  rely  to  be  carried  through  all  the  hosts  of  inward 
and  outward  foes,  to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  28th  ult.,  by  my  dear  mother's  advice,  I  wrote  to 
my  honoured  father  on  my  going  into  the  ministry,  and  I 
desire  to  be  thankful  for  the  very  kind  letter  I  received  in 
reply,  in  which  ho  promised  at  the  end  of  the  year  seriously 
to  enter  upon  the  subject,  and  to  follow,  as  far  as  he  could, 
the  Lord's  will.  Oh!  what  a  God  is  my  God!  How  clearly 
is  His  hand  to  be  seen !  On  my  first  application,  my  father 
would  not  hear  anything  about  it.  In  tne  course  of  a  month 
or  two,  his  mind  was  so  far  altered  as  to  promise  that,  after 
having  faithfully  served  my  time,  he  would  then  enter  upon 
the  subject.  And  now  he  has  kindly  engaged  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twelvemonth  (three  months  of  which  have  nearly 
elapsed)  to  take  it  into  serious  consideration.  Oh !  to  grace 
how  great  a  debtor.  Oh!  for  a  heart  seriously  affected  with 
the  Lord's  goodness,  and  humbly  dependent  on  His  powerfid 
arm  under  the  darkest  dispensations.' 

But  this  was  not  all.  Events  moved  on  rapidly.  On  the 
22nd  of  March  he  writes  to  his  friend  Vardy,  as  follows : — 

'  I  just  drop  you  a  line  to  say  that,  since  we  parted  on 
Monday  evening,  it  has  been  settled  that  I  am  to  go  to 
Mr.  Cecil's  on  Monday  morning  next.  My  father  yesterday 
informed  me  of  this,  and  seemed  to  view  things  in  a  much 
more  favourable  light  than  he  had  yet  done.  He  said  he 
only  wished  to  know  what  the  Lord's  will  was :  and  as  soon 
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as  lie  felt  satisfied,  should  no  longer  continue  to  opjjose  my 
desires.  He  said  nothing  as  though  the  result  of  this  inter- 
view should  be  absolutely  binding,  but  hoped  it  would  have 
its  fdU  weight  mth  me  as  coming  from  a  man  of  such 
wisdom  and  experience.  To  this  I  readily  assented.  After 
this  interview  I  am  to  have  another  of  a  similar  nature  with 
Mr.  Goode  of  White  Row.  Pray  for  me  without  ceasing, 
that  the  Lord  may  stand  by  me  and  be  a  mouth  unto 
me  and  wisdom :  and  that  both  Mr.  Cecil  and  your  poor 
friend  may  be  under  the  immediate  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit' 

Accordingly  on  the  26th  March  he  waited  on  the  Rev. 
B.  Cecil,  and  announces  the  result  to  the  same  friend,  on 
the  same  day : — 

*  I  seize  the  first  moment  to  acquaint  you  with  the  blessed 
event  of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Cecil.  I  have  not  time  to 
enter  into  particulars.  To  sum  up  all  in  one  word — He  is 
folly  persuaded  that  I  am  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  advises  me  by  all  means  to  go  on  in  it. 

*  Slacken  not  your  prayers  on  my  behalf,  that  the  Lord 
may  keep  me  humble  and  grateful  for  His  mercies.' 

No  fiirther  difBculties  of  any  kind  seem  to  have  arisen. 
It  had  pleased  God  to  make  a  plain  path  for  his  feet  to  walk 
in,  and  the  result  is  entered  in  his  journal  as  follows : — 

*  Oh !  the  wonders  of  the  Lord's  goodness.  My  dear 
father  let  me  go  to  Mr  Cecil's  and  Mr.  Goode's,  and  they> 
after  due  examination,  gave  their  opinion  that  I  was  called 
of  God  to  the  ministry.  My  father  comented  to  my  leaving 
business.  In  a  few  days  I  am  to  go  and  enter  myself  at 
St  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  be  at  Mr.  Pratt's  as  a  private 
pupil  till  I  am  ready  to  reside  in  college.  My  dear  undo 
nas  conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  kindness  during  the 
whole  matter,  and  has  readily  consented  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  my  father.  The  Lord  has  led  me  by  d,  way  that  I 
knew  not.    To  His  great  name  be  all  the  glory ! ' 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  thus  proposed,  Daniel  Wilson 
went  up  to  Oxford  and  entered  himself  at  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
on  May  1st,  1798  :  and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  he 
writes  to  his  mother  from  Doughty  Street,  Russell  Square, 
where  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  then  resided. 
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*  The  desire  you  expressed  to  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I 
was  comfortably  settled  here  has  not  been  forgotten.  I  am 
encircled  with  mercies.  In  every  point  of  view,  I  find 
m)rself  as  to  outward  circumstances  in  the  best  possible 
situation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  are  extremely  good-tempered 
and  agreeable,  and  very  pious.  My  fellow  students  (two) 
though  not  serious,  have  been  educated  in  a  Moravian 
College,  and  are  very  civil,  moral  youths.  I  have  a  most 
beautiful  prospect  from  my  room  over  the  fields,  unobstructed 
by  any  houses.  So  much  as  to  outward  blessings:  but  these 
are  nothing  compared  with  spiritual — though  all  should 
excite  gratitude  from  him  who  is  unworthy  of  any.' 

"  Then  are  they  glad  because  they  are  at  rest :  and  so  he 
bringeth  them  unto  the  haven  where  they  would  be." — Ps. 
cvii.  30. 
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In  November,  1798,  Daniel  Wilson,  after  six  months' 
residence  at  Hi.  Pratt's,  and  a  course  of  study  pursued  with 
diligence  and  success,  arrived  at  Oxford,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  rooms  at  Number  four,  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  in 
St.  Edmund  Hall.  The  society  was  but  small,  and,  perhaps, 
at  the  time  better  known  for  its  piety  than  its  learning. 
Still,  he  says,  that  he  found  the  men  reading  what  required 
from  him  five  hours'  study  daily. 

The  Hall  was  happy  in  its  vice-principal,  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Cronclu  His  influence  over  his  pupils  was  very  great,  and 
the  good  eflects  of  his  wise  and  paternal  counsels  seem  never 
to  have  been  obliterated  from  their  minds.  By  Daniel 
"Wilson  they  were  ever  gratefully  acknowledged. 

He  was  soon  introduced  into  a  pleasant  circle  of  young 
men,  like-minded  with  himself;  amount  whom  he  specially 
names  in  his  journal.  Marsh,*  Fetch,  Hyson,  Knight,  Ran- 
dolph, Wheeler,  Pigott,  Greig,  Hood,  Fry,*  Morris,  and 
Lardner ;  and  soon  cSter,  Pearson,'  Spooner,^  Cawood,*  Natt,' 
and  Gleed.' 

^  The  Venerable  Dr.  Marsh. 

'  The  BeT.  Thomas  Fry,   FelloTr  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln,  and  Bector  of 
Emberton. 
'  Afterwards  Ber.  Hugh  Pearson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

*  Afterwards  the  Ven.  W.  Spooner,  Ardideaoon  of  Coventry. 
^  Aftetwards  Bev.  John  Cawood,  Vicar  of  Bewdley. 

*  Afterwards  Ber.  John  Natt,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre, London. 

7  Ber.  J.  Qleed,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John*^  and  Vicar  of  Chalfont,  St. 
Peter^B.  -Backs. 
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One  of  these  friends  thus  describes  Daniel  Wilson  at  this 
time : — "  Wilson,"  he  says,  "  was  very  good-looking,  but 
reserved  and  somewhat  deficient  in  manner.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  he  was  no  common  person :  and  though  he 
entered  the  university  under  great  disadvantages  as  to 
classical  learning,  his  extraordinary  and  determined  dili- 
gence, aided  by  robust  health,  afforded  a  sufficient  pledge  of 
ftiture  eminence  and  success." 

His  first  term  being  ended,  he  went  to  London  for  the 
Christmas  vacation,  and  after  a  pleasant  sojourn  there,  he 
returned  to  Oxford  on  the  5th  Jan.  1799. 

On  Jan.  14th,  having  heard  of  the  serious  iUness  of  one 
of  his  sisters,  and  of  an  accident  which  had  happened  to  his 
brother,  he  writes  to  his  mother;  and  after  many  expres- 
sions of  most  tender  and  affectionate  sympathy,  makes  the 
following  suggestions : — 

'  Mr.  Newton  was  accustomed  to  say  that  whenever  the 
Lord  wanted  to  pull  him  down,  the  trial  was  sure  to  come 
through  his  wife.  She  was  afflicted  for  his  good.  Now 
perhaps,  my  dear  mother,  God  sees  fit  to  lajr  his  hand  on 
those  who  are  most  dear  to  you,  in  order  to  stir  you  up  from 
the  world,  and  make  you  see  that  every  earthly  comfort  is 
unstable,  and  that  no  peace  is  solid,  no  joy  lasting,  but  what 
is  derived  immediately  from  himself.' 

Most  of  the  letters  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  enter 
very  little  into  the  detail  of  passing  events.  After  a^kindly 
introduction,  he  generally  discusses  some  religious  topic 
which  has  occurred  to  himself,  or  been  suggested  by  his 
correspondent.  Letters  to  his  father,  however,  form  partial 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  when  some  of  those  colle^ 
friends  with  whom  he  corresponded  in  Latin,  ask  "  Quid 
novi  apud  vos  ?  "  he  responds,  and  teUs  the  university  news. 
But  what  is  most  noticeable  is  the  careftd  preservation  of 
his  letters.  They  may  be  numbered  by  hunm*eds ;  and  not 
merely  single  letters,  but  whole  series — ^twenty  by  one  cor- 
respondent, fifty  by  another,  seventy  by  a  third,  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  by  a  fourth.  His  mother  preserves 
them,  his  sister  preserves  them,  his  schoolmaster  preserves 
them,  his  schoolfellows,  college  friends,  fellow-tutors,  brother 
ministers,  all  preserve  them;  and  that,  lon^  before  there 
was  any  halo  round  his  name.     Surely  this  proves  that 
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tliere  must  always  have  been  some  powerful  influence 
attaching  to  his  character,  and  some  shadowing  out  of 
fature^stinction.  Eminent  men  seem  to  exercise  this 
influence  and  cast  this  shadow  as  they  walk  through  life ; 
and  others,  seeing  or  feeling  it,  are  unwilling  to  let  their 
words  fall  to  the  ground.  The  number  of  such  letters 
introduced  into  this  biography  bears  no  proportion  to  those 
which  hare  been  necessarily  excluded;  and,  it  will  be 
readily  admitted,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  biom*apher  hare 
been  greatly  increased  from  the  necessity  of  producing  a  true 
Ukeness  with  so  few  touches. 

He  writes  to  his  father  during  the  short  vacation  in 
March,  1799,  consulting  him  about  the  income  tax ;  and 
mentions  that  being  comparatively  free  from  lectures,  he  was 
giving  more  time  to  Hebrew  and  Gbeek.  He  makes  also  a 
successful  application  for  permission  to  have  a  private  tutor, 
in  order  to  work  at  Thucydides.  "  I  am  perfectly  well,"  he 
says,  "  in  health,  not  as  yet  experiencing  any  inconvenience 
from,  my  studies.  Very  few  days  pass  when  I  do  not  walk 
for  about  an  hour." 

His  father  allowed  him,  it  appears,  one  hundred  guineas 
a  year ;  and  he  contrived  to  make  it  suffice.  Not  once  does 
the  word  "debt"  appear,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
letters  or  journal.  In  money  matters  he  was  always  very 
careful :  and  though  open-handed  at  all  times,  the  details 
of  his  expenditure  were  accurately  noted.  His  expenses 
enlarged  with  his  income,  but  were  rarely  allowed  to  exceed 
it.  The  college  records  show  that  his  "  battels  "  averaged 
about  eight  shillings  a  week.  His  only  apparently  painful 
act  of  self-denial  was  in  the  matter  of  books ;  and  he  turns 
away  with  regret  from  a  fine  copy  of  "  Calvin's  Works," 
because  it  was  "  too  dear."  He  made  ample  amends  for 
this  special  self-denial  in  after-life ! 

In  his  journal  on  the  28th  April,  he  writes :— ^ 

*  I  have  just  come  from  the  blessed  sacrament.  I  have 
foimd  it  good  for  my  soul.  I  have  had  some  views  of  the 
grace  ana  glory  of  Christ.  Before  the  sacrament  we  had  a 
most  choice  sermon  from  dear  Mr.  Crouch  (Romans  viii.  9). 
My  friend  Marsh  has  been  with  me.  I  have  found  his 
conversation  very  profitable.  We  generally  meet  every 
night,  spending  a  httle  time  in  conversation,  reading,  and 
prayer.* 
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The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Smallwell,  was  ill  at  this  time, 
and  his  duties  were  partially  discharged  hy  Dr.  Cleaver, 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  Principal  of  Brazenose.  All  under- 
graduates were  admitted  to  his  confirmations  on  presenting  a 
certificate  from  their  college  tutors.  Daniel  Wilson  availed 
himself  of  this  privilege,  as  the  following  entries  in  his 
journal  prove. 

*June  6,  1799. 

*  To-morrow,  if  I  live,  I  am  to  be  confirmed.  Oh !  may 
I  find  it,  by  the  Lord's  presence,  good  for  my  soul.' 

*June  8, 1799. 

'  Yesterday  I  was  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester ; 
and  I  trust,  found  the  Lord's  presence  with  me.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  others.' 

On  the  1st  July  he  left  Oxford  for  the  long  vacation, 
which  was  spent  partly  at  home,  and  partly  with  his  uncle 
in  Milk  Street.     He  thus  describes  his  employments : — 

*  My  time,  which  I  can  depend  upon,  is  from  nine  o'clock 
till  two :  and  of  this  I  spend  the  first  hour  in  Hebrew,  the 
second  in  Greek,  and  the  third  in  Latin.  After  dinner,  if  I 
have  time,  I  read  French  and  then  English.' 

On  the  l7th  October  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  set  him- 
self seriously  to  work  at  Herodotus  and  Livy,  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  Hutton's  Mathematics,  and  RoUin's  Ancient  History. 
He  now  also  began  to  talk  Latin  familiarly  with  his  friends 
Bull  and  Cawood. 

Two  extracts  may  be  given  from  his  journal  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1800  :— 

*  January  6,  1800. 

*I  would  now  desire  to  raise  my  Ebenezer,  and  say, 
**  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  me."  I  have  been  kept 
from  sin.  Oh  !  what  do  I  owe  to  the  Lord  for  His  grace.  I 
would  desire  to  lay  the  whole  glory  at  His  feet,  and  say, 
"  Not  unto  me,  not  unto  me ! "  The  means  of  my  pre- 
servation has  been,  the  Lord  keeping  up  in  my  heart  a 
consciousness  of  my  own  weakness,  and  so  preserving  me 
from  trusting  in  my  own  power  and  might.  Thus  have  I 
been  kept  from  day  to  day.  But  I  feel  a  dread  of  com- 
mitting sin.     "  Hold  thou  me  up  and  I  shall  be  safe." ' 


.\ 
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'  Marth  16. 

*  Oh !  my  soul,  thou  art  this  day  going  to  approach  the 
Lord's  table.  Examine  thyself  whether  thou  art  in  the' 
faith.  Lord,  be  pleased  to  shine  in  me,  then  I  shall  examine 
myself  aright. 

*  I  have  long  been  a  professor  of  religion ;  long  called 
Chiist,  "  Lord,  Lord  !  "  But  the  question  is,  whether  I 
haye  true  grace  in  my  heart,  or  am  only  a  hypocrite : 
whether  I  am  really  united  unto  Christ  by  a  savmg  faith, 
or  whether  still  unacquainted  with  him ;  whether  1  have 
been  **  bom  again  "  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  whether  I  am 
still  a  child  oi  darkness :  whether  my  general  conduct,  my 
tempers,  my  words,  my  actions  prove  that  I  have  a  portion 
of  divine  life  in  my  soid,  or  not. 

*  Oh  Lord !  I  find  in  thy  word,  that  thou  art  such  a 
Saviour  as  I  need,  that  thy  atoning  blood  cleanses  from  all 
sin,  and  that  thy  Holy  Spirit  renews  the  most  depraved 
heart  and  the  most  confirmed  habits  of  iniquity.  Thou  art 
able  and  willing  to  receive  the  poor,  trembling,  returning 
sinner.  I  would  come,  0  Lord,  in  this  character — a  sinner, 
whose  only  hope  is  in  thy  salvation.  I  would  desire  to 
renounce  the  service  of  every  sin,  and  pray  for  grace  to 
overcome  every  corruption. 

*  Be  pleased  to  prepare  me  for  the  sacred  ministry  of  thy 
Gospel.  Lord,  if  I  should  be  ever  called  to  preach,  may  I 
preach  nothing  but  Christ!  Lord!  make  me  a  faithful, 
oiHgent,  and  (ff  it  be  thy  will)  successfiil  minister.' 


As  he  was  thus  pressing  onwards,  a  pleasant  vista  opened 
before  him,  at  the  end  of  which  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  lifers  resting-places — a  happy  home  I  The  ghmpse  was 
momentary,  and  the  prospect  distant ;  yet  it  was  really  of 
the  Lord. 

His  uncle  was  now  the  owner  of  large  estates  at  Worton 
in  Oxfordshire;  and  the  distance  from  Oxford  not  being 
great,  access  was  easy  and  frequent.  Mr.  William  Wilson's 
eldest  daughter  was  a  deserved  favourite  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crouch,  and  an  occasional  inmate  of  their  house ;  and  thus 
intercourse  with  his  "  Cousin  Ann"  had  sunshine  to  ripen  it 
into  affection. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  occasional  visits  that  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  written.  Its  careful  penmanship,  its  gentle 
imagery,  the  words  it  speaks,  and  the  words  it  leaves  un- 
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spoken,  all  give  evidence  of  a  more  than  common  interest 
on  the  part  of  tlie  writer ;  whilst  the  store  sfet  by  the  letter, 
and  its  preservation  even  to  this  hour,  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  the  note  struck  at  Oxford,  found  a  responsive  <mord 
at  Worton. 

*OxPOBD,  May9f  1800. 

'  I  thought  of  you  when  I  was  walking  round  Magdalen 
walk  the  other  evening,  and  could  not  help  imagining  how 

Sleasant  and  agreeable  everything  around  you  must  be.  I 
0  not  know  when  we  have  heui  so  pleasant  and  delightful  a 
spring.  The  bounties  of  Providence,  though  not  our  best 
blessings,  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  overlooked.  I  hope  we 
know,  my  dear  cousin,  how  to  be  fateful  for  every  mercy. 
Are  we  not  also  encouraged  to  see  m  the  beauties  of  nature 
representations  of  the  mysteries  of  grace  ?  We  cannot  help 
remembering  who  is  said  to  be  the  sun  of  righteousness; 
what  is  intended  by  the  dew  which  descends  upon  Israel, 
and  by  the  river  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  God. 
We  may  call  to  mind  likewise  those  plants  which  are  planted 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our 
God ;  that  tree  under  whose  shadow  we  sit  with  great  delight ; 
and  those /rwiY«  of  the  Spirit  which  are  joy  and  peace. 

'  Well  might  the  Apostle  say.  Religion  has  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come :  for, 
surely,  no  one  so  perfectly  enjoys  this  world  as  they  who  use 
without  abusing  it,  who  see  God  in  everything,  and  make 
every  object  of  nature  and  every  favour  of  Providence  a 
cause  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

*  I  thought  when  I  began  I  should  have  nothing  to  write, 
but  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  my  sheet  before  I  suspected  it, 
and  have  a  thousand  things  more  to  say.' 

There  are  corresponding  entries  in  his  private  journal,  but 
the  topic  must  be  aeferrea  for  the  present. 

The  long  vacation  had  again  commenced,  and  he  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  the  return  of  his  birthday :  — 

'/u^y2,1800. 

*  I  have  this  day  entered  the  23rd  year  of  my  age.  Oh ! 
that  I  might  b^in  this  year  with  feelings  of  gratitude  for 
present  mercies,  and  desires  for  more  grace.  Lord!  bo 
pleased  to  visit  my  soul.  I  would  reflect  on  the  past  year 
with  deep  humihty.     Lord,  I  confess  my  vileness,  my 
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unthankfiilness.  I  desire  to  lie  down  this  night  in  deep 
repentance,  and  to  accept  with  my  whole  soul,  the  free  offer 
of  salvation  which  thou  hast  made  in  Christ. 

*  I  came  home  yesterday,  and  found  my  family  and  friends 
all  well.  I  have  this  night  been  reading  for  the  first  time  in 
Calvin's  works,  and  have  settled  my  plan  for  the  vacation. 
I  hope,  by  getting  up  at  five  o'clock,  to  have  seven  hours 
for  study  before  dmner ;  and  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  I 
hope  to  have  time  for  French  and  Divinity,  and  writing 
Latin/ 

The  manner  in  which  he  "  settled  his  plan  "  is  recorded 
by  one  of  his  sisters.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  home,  and 
^e  first  greetings  were  passed,  he  appealed  to  his  mother. 
"Now,  my  dear  mother,  I  am  come  to  read.  I  can  let 
nothing  interrupt  me  till  two  o'clock.  Then  I  shall  be 
ready  to  enjoy  your  company  and  that  of  my  sisters  till 
tea-time,  wnen  I  must  have  two  or  three  hours  more  study 
before  I  ^  to  bed." 

All  this  was  acQuiesced  in  by  his  family,  and  rigjidly 
adhered  to  by  himself.  He  was  never  interrupted.  A  mend 
might  occasionally  be  introduced  into  his  little  study,  but  he 
himself  was  never  called  down.  And  surely  the  secret  of 
his  success  in  after  life  is  involved  in  this  resolute  purpose, 
resolutely  earned  out. 

He  returned  to  Oxford  in  November,  thus  entering  upon 
his  third  and  last  year.  College  Essays  engaged  him  a  good 
deaL  He  refers  to  one  sent  in  at  Christmas  last,  and  to 
another  now  in  preparation  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Penitent 
Thief."  He  was  also  busily  employed  every  Sunday  in 
writing  sermons,  thus  showing  that  the  great  work  of  the 
ministry  was  kept  prominently  before  him. 

We  have  now  also  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  change 
whidi  four  years  had  made  in  the  state  of  his  mind  and  his 
mode  of  expression.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  year 
1797  he  wrote  "  out  of  the  depths,"  to  encourage  his  friend 
Mr.  Vardy  in  "  preaching  Christ."  In  January  of  this  year 
a  somewhat  similar  concurrence  of  circumstances  happened ; 
and  we  find  a  penitential  letter  respecting  himself,  and  a 
hortatory  letter  to  a  coU^  friend  (Mr.  Cawood)  who  had 
just  taken  holy  orders,  and  entered  on  his  work.  The 
diange  is  interesting. 
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*  OxPOBD,  /cm.  1801. 

*  Evils  and  dangers  of  all  kinds  surround  me,  so  that  life 
sometimes  becomes  a  burden.  Grieyous  temptations  make 
me  sigh  and  groan.  Satan  presses  me  down,  and  would 
fain  prevent  my  rising  up  again.  He  meete  me  in  the 
"  way,"  and  would  turn  me  from  it.  No  peace  is  granted, 
no  truce  made.  Nor,  indeed,  do  I  wish  it,  if  only  my 
strength  holds  out. 

*  Nevertheless,  God  stands  by  me;  and  I  would  fain 
acknowledge  his  wondrous  love.  But  for  his  succour,  I  had 
been  lost.  Whilst  mentioning  my  own  miseries,  I  would 
never  forget  his  mercies.* 

The  stirring  exhortation  follows : — 

'  To  you,  my  friend,  who  have  now  entered  into  the  vine- 
yard, what  shall  I  say  ?  May  every  happiness,  and  every 
blessing,  and  every  good  be  yours.  Be  faithful,  be  fruitful. 
Time  is  short.  The  Lord  is  at  hand.  Eternity  approaches. 
Watch  and  pray.  Let  not  your  heart  fail,  for  Christ  is 
your  helper.  Be  not  puflfed  up,  for  you  are  ignorant  and 
powerless.  Do  all  things  as  if  the  Judge  was  standing  at 
the  door. 

*  But  why  do  I  call  these  things  to  your  mind :  rather  let 
me  engrave  them  on  my  own  heart.' 

The  following  letter  may  be  introduced  here  as  manifest- 
ing a  similar  contrast.  In  anticipation  of  his  leaving  coU^e, 
the  curacy  of  Mr.  Cecil  at  Chooham  had  been  offered  to 
him,  and  respecting  it  he  writes  as  follows : — 

*/im«7,  1801. 

'  I  hope  and  believe  that  in  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  as  to  Mr.  Cecil's  curacy,  the  Lord's  will  has  been 
principally  sought  after,  and  not  man's!  And  this  it  is 
which  gives  me  most  consolation  under  the  weiAt  which 
lies  upon  my  mind.  If  God  has  pointed  out  in  His  provi- 
dence,  my  post,  He  will  supply  grace  and  strenrai  propor- 
tioned to  it.  Li  my  case,  mdeed,  I  am  persuaded  nothing 
will  do  but  a  simple  reliance  upon  the  grace  and  power  of 
Christ.  I  feel  my  weakness  and  ignorance,  and  f  pray  to 
be  strengthened  and  taught  by  Him.  The  prospect  of 
having  to  stand,  as  it  were,  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
cannot  fail  of  filling  me  with  apprehension.    So  far  as  this 
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feeling  drives  me  to  a  throne  of  grace,  and  forces  me  to  cast 
all  my  care  npon  the  Lord,  it  is  salutary ;  and  I  hope  to 
hare  grace  to  repress  and  overcome  any  distrust  of  the 
promises  of  the  Redeemer,  or  that  fear  which  is  harassing 
and  unbelieving/ 

If  the  subdued  tone  of  this  letter  be  contrasted  with  his 
eagerness  and  impetuosity  when  the  first  idea  of  the  ministry 
entered  his  mind,  the  benefit  of  sound  learning  and  religious 
education  will  be  abundantly  manifest.  His  natural  abilities 
were  the  same,  his  acquired  information  much  greater,  his 
religious  principles  more  mature: — he  was  thus  in  every 
respect  better  qualified  for  the  Master's  service,  and  yet 
when  bidden  to  enter  in,  he  goes  and  takes  the  lowest  place, 
showing  evidently  that  if  something  of  warmth  and  fervour 
had  subsided,  much  self-knowledge  and  humility  had  been 
gained.  In  him  was  strikingly  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Cecil's  remarks  touching  the  qualifications  for  the  sacred 
ministry: — 

'  Whoever  would  succeed  in  his  general  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  and  have  his  ministry  that  of  a  workman  who 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  must  be  a  laborious  man.  What 
can  be  produced  by  men  that  refuse  this  labour  ?  A  few  raw 
notions,  harmless,  perhaps,  in  themselves,  but  false  as  stated 
by  them.  What  then  snould  a  young  minister  or  candidate 
for  the  ministry  do  ?  His  office  says.  Go  'to  your  books : 
Go  to  retirement:  Go  to  prayer.  "  No,"  says  the  enthusiast, 
"  Gh)  to  preach.  Gk)  and  be  a  witness."  A  witness  of  what? 
He  don't  know.' — CeciPa  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

The  time  now  drew  near  when  he  was  to  be  examined 
for  his  degree  of  B.A.  and  to  leave  the  university,  where 
his  course  throughout  had  been  marked  by  the  most 
indefatigable  diligence.  The  following  short  entry  in 
his  journal  is  the  only  notice  he  himself  takes  of  the 
matter: — 

"  June  13,  1801.  I  was  examined  last  week ;  and,  if  I 
Hve,  shall  go  to  town  on  Wednesday,  and  be  ordained  in 
September." 

But  there  is  also  an  entry  in  the  same  journal,  dated 
^*  Chobham,  July  14,  1802,"  in  which  he  states  that  he  had 

D  2 
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been  for  tliree  weeks  at  Oxford,  that  lie  had  passed  his 
examination,  and  done  all  things  required  by  the  statute  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Now  no  one  in  these  days 
ever  heard  of  a  real  examination  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  so  that  the  whole  matter  was  involved  in  mystery 
till  explained  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Macbride,  Principal  of 
Magdalen  Hall.  Looking  back  more  than  half  a  century 
(as  perhaps  he  alone  at  Oxford  could  do),  he  called  to  mind 
an  examination  statute  passed  in  May,  1800,  which  included 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  as  well  as  for  that  <rf 
B.A.  The  examiners  were  the  same  for  both  degrees ;  and 
the  examination  was  to  be  equally  strict,  equally  necessary, 
and  equally  public. 

But  in  this,  their  new-bom  zeal,  the  authorities  of  the 
university  had  gone  too  far.  The  degree  of  B.A.  is  in  most 
cases  a  necessity,  whilst  the  degree  of  M.A.  is  a  luxury 
onljr:  and  hence  when  it  was  to  be  preceded  by  an  ex- 
ammation,  it  was  dispensed  with  altogether,  or  sought  at 
Cambridge,  where  no  such  ordeal  was  required.  The  result 
of  the  statute  was,  that  the  number  of  Masters  of  Arts  at 
Oxford  sensibly  diminished;  and  tiiough  not  formaUy  re- 
pealed,  the  statute  was  allowed  rapidly  to  fall  into  neglect 
and  desuetude. 

But  Daniel  Wilson  came  under  its  operation,  whilst  it 
was  in  vigorous  action  :  and  we  are  thus  enabled  from  his 
second  examination  to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  the 
details  of  the  first. 

It  appears  that  he  was  examined  with  his  friend  Wheeler, 
and  a  Unrist-Church  man.  The  books  he  took  up  in  Greek 
were  Thucydides  and  Herodotus.  But  in  Latin  he  made  no 
selection — ^he  took  up  all :  "  omnes  optimse  setatis  auctores" 
— "  omnes  aureos  auctores,"  are  the  expressions  he  employs. 
His  friend  Wheeler  followed  his  example  in  the  Latin,  and 
took  up  Sophocles  and  Longinus  in  the  Greek.  In  Hebrew, 
Daniel  Wilson  stood  alone. 

A  book  was  first  put  into  his  hand  called  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Religion,"  and  he  turned  a  page  of  it  into  Latin. 
The  Greek  Testament  followed.  He  read  a  chapter  in 
St.  Mark,  and  answered  questions  about  the  temple  standing 
in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  the  prophecies  concerning  it 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Livy  was  then  opened, 
and  a  page  translated.  This  led  to  many  historical 
questions. 

Up  to  this  time  he  confesses  he  was  not  without  appre- 
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hensioiis,  not  knowing  where  the  examination  might  lead 
him :  but  now  all  fears  subsided. 

Latin  being  finished,  Hebrew  came  on.  He  took  up  the 
whole  Hebrew  Bible :  but  the  examiner  (wisely  perhaps  for 
himself)  confined  his  examination  to  the  first  rsalm  and 
some  grammatical  questions,  which  were  readily  answered. 

His  firiend  having  passed  a  similar  ordeal,  they  were  now 
hid  to  sit  down  whilst  others  were  called  on,  approbation 
being  expressed  with  what  they  had  done. 

Whilst  sitting  apart,  the  junior  examiner,  as  if  casually, 
asked  whether  Wilson  had  read  Physics,  and  then  put 
certain  questions,  such  as,  "Whether  the  angle  of  refiraction 
was  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  ?"  "  Wnether  a  ray  of 
Kght  passing  from  a  thin  intp  a  denser  medium  would  be 
deflected  from  the  perpendicttlar  P"  &c. :  all  of  which  were 
of  course  answered.  Mathematics,  logic,  and  metaphysics 
were  passed  by :  one  of  the' sciences  only  being  required  by 
the  statute. 

When  he  was  again  formaUv  called  up,  the  third  book 
of  Thucydides  was  selected,  ana  he  was  put  on  at  one  of  the 
speeches.  Neither  this,  nor  the  historical  questions  con- 
nected with  it,  gaye  him  any  difficulty.  Xenophon  followed 
instead  of  Herodotus  (which  was  his  book) :  but  he  took 
things  as  he  found  them,  and  the  passage  selected  was  (he 
says)  neither  "  obscure  nor  difficult." 

Thus  ended  the  examination :  and  the  senior  examiner 
confirmed  his  former  sentence  by  saying  in  a  loud  voice  that 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  had  done  themselves  the  greatest 
credit,  and  obtained  the  highest  honour.  The  Christ-Church 
man  gained  his  testamur,  but  nothing  more ;  and  six  men 
were  rejected.    There  were  about  one  hundred  auditors. 

Nothing  more  was  open  to  him,  as  an  object  of  ambition, 
but  the  university  prizes.  The  subject  for  the  English 
prize  essay  in  the  year  1803,  was  Common  Sense,  and 
being  then  duly  qualified,  he  entered  the  lists,  and  carried 
off  the  prize.  He  had  previously  consulted  his  three 
friends,  Mr.  Crouch,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
though  not  sanguine,  the^r  had  encouraged  the  attempt. 
So  little  did  he  himself  anticipate  success,  and  so  little  did 
the  subject  dwell  upon  his  mind,  that  it  was  not  even 
mentioned  to  any  of  his  family,  nor  is  there  a  single  allusion 
to  it  in  his  private  journals.  Surprise,  therefore,  mingle*! 
wi^  and  greatly  enhanced  the  pleasure  felt  by  all,  wnen 
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lis  name  was  publicly  announced  as  the  successful  com- 
petitor. His .  first  notice  of  it  himself,  is  in  the  following, 
terms: — 

*  You  have  heard  of  the  prize  haying  been  adjudged  to 
me  for  my  essay.  It  was  perfectly  unexpected  by  me,  I 
confess.  6od  has  wise  ends  m  everything.  It  was  He  who- 
directed  the  whole  concern. 

'  Oh !  for  grace  to  be  himible,  watchful,  dependent,  and 
simply  devoted  to  the  glory  of  my  divine  Lord.  Pray  for 
me,  to  be  kept  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  learning  his  word,  and 
seeking  the  honour  which  cometh  of  Him  only. 

'  In  consequence  of  the  news,  which  I  did  not  receive^ 
till  Sunday,  (May  29,  1803),  I  set  off  for  Oaking. 
ham  to  meet  Mr.  Crowe,  the  public  orator,  at  7  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning.  It  seems  I  am  to  be  at  Oxford  on 
Thursday,  June  9th,  Monday,  June  13th,  and  Wednesday, 
June  15th,  for  purposes  connected  with  the  delivery  of  the- 
essay.' 

Again  he  writes,  on  June  2nd : — 

*  The  first  rehearsal  of  my  essay  is  altered  from  Saturday,. 
June  11th,  to  Thursday,  June  9fli.  This  essay  has  already 
given  me  more  pain  and  apprehension  than  you  can  possibly 
conceive.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  deliver  it  beiore  the 
university.' 

His  apprehensions,  however,  were  groundless.  Some 
who  were  present  still  survive,  and  tiliey  speak  of  his 
delivery  of  the  essay  as  being  characterized  by  perfect  self- 
possession,  combined  with  a  modest  consciousness  of  the 
distinguished  audience  before  whom  he  stood:  and  it  is- 
especially  interestingto  recal  the  fact  that  he  was  followed 
on  the  rostrum  by  Keginald  Heber.  The  one  had  de- 
livered his  essay  on  "  Common  Sense,"  when  the  other  rose 
to  recite  his  poem  of  "Palestine." 

There  is  something  affecting  in  the  picture  of  these  two 
yoimg  aspirants,  thus  brought  together  in  the  morning  of 
life,  who  were  afterwards  called  to  bear  "the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  "  in  the  same  far  distant  land :  something 
also  in  the  scrolls  they  held,  characteristic  of  the  men — ^the 
one,  throwing  over  India  the  charm  of  poetry,  piety,  and  a 
loving  spirit ;  the  other,  stamping  upon  it  the  impress  of 
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scriptural  supremacy,  and  evangelical  trufh :  something  of 
adaptation  also  in  tne  Divine  ordering  of  those  consecrated 
spots  where  "they  rest  in  their  graves'^ — ^the  chancel  of 
St.  John's,  Trichinopoly,  and  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul's, 
Calcatta. 

Daniel  Wilson  himself  referred  in  after-life  to  this  meeting 
in  the  Oxford  theatre. 

'Is  it  not  a  singular  coincidence,'  he  said,  '  that  Heber, 
my  revered,  ahle,  and  pious  predecessor,  delivered  his  poem 
of  "Palestine,"  on  the  very  day  that  I  delivered  my  Eng- 
lish prose  essay  on  "Common  Sense?"  I  well  rememher 
as  I  came  down  from  the  rostrum,  seeing  Heber,  who  sat 
immediately  behind,  testifying  his  applause  in  the  kindest 
manner,  though  I  never  made  his  acquaintance  till  July 
26th,  1812,  wnen  Mr.  Thornton  introduced  him  to  me  at 
St  John's  Cha|>el,  Bedford  Row,  after  hearing  me  preach 
from  Hebrews  li.  3.' 

The  day  following  these  recitations,  one*  of  the  Heads  of 
houses  met  Mr  Crouch  in  the  High  Street,  Oxford. 

"Well,  Mr.  Crouch,"  he  said,  "so  'Common  Sense'  has 
come  to  Edmund  Hall  at  last." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Crouch,  with  his  quiet  humour,  "  but 
not  yet  to  the  other  colleges." 

Tkas  ended  Daniel  Wilson's  undergraduate  life.  He 
never  took  his  name  off  the  books  of  ms  imiversity.  He 
passed  his  examination  the  first  week  in  June,  1801 ;  took 
his  degree  of  B. A.  on  March  2,  1802 ;  was  examined  for 
the  d^pree  of  M.A.  on  June  30,  1802 ;  had  the  prize  as- 
signed to  him  in  May,  1803 ;  became  M.A.  on  October  10, 
1804 ;  and  was  made  D.D.  by  diploma  on  April  12,  1832. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CHOBHAM. 
1801—1803. 

Chobham  and  Bisley — Ber.  B.  Cecil — Latin  Journal — Ordination  at  Famham 
— Beflections — Parochial  Visitation — Indications  of  Character — Prospect 
of  Tutorship  and  of  Marriage — Letters — Farewell  Sermons — His  Marriage. 

Chobham  is  a  pleasant  agricultural  village  in  Surrey, 
parochially  connected  with  Bisley,  a  retired  hamlet,  two 
miles  distant.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  united  parishes  amounted  to  about  eighteen 
hundred.  There  were  two  churches.  Mr.  Thornton  was 
the  patron,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil  the  rector. 

In  his  latter  years  Mr.  Cecil  was  occasionally  a  great  suf- 
ferer. He  always  sat  in  the  pulpit,  and  often  preached  in 
pain.  But  few  men  have  Ibeen  more  distinguished  for 
originality  of  mind,  and  grand  yet  simple  views  of  truth ; 
whilst  in  his  power  of  arresting  the  attention,  convincing 
the  understanding,  impressing  the  conscience,  and  affecting 
the  heart,  he  stood  unrivalled  in  his  day. 

To  be  trained  then  under  such  a  man  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry  was  no  small  advantage  ;  and  this  advantage 
Daniel  Wilson  enjoyed  at  Chobham.  Though  he  was  not  to 
be  ordained  till  the  middle  of  September,  he  came  down  at 
the  beginning  of  August.  He  found  Mr.  Pearson,  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  curacy,  but  had  been  compelled  to 
resign  it  from  ill-health,  still  in  residence ;  and  for  some 
months  the  two  friends  lived  together,  and  had  all  things  in 
common.  One  small  sittine-room  sufficed  for  the  friture 
'•  bishop  "  and  "  dean,"  and  just  admitted  two  tables  for 
their  desks ;  whilst  books  were  scattered  on  the  floor  around, 
or  piled  up  in  their  respective  bed-rooms.  They  walked, 
read,  and  prayed  together ;  and  thus  cemented  a  friendship 
which  had  been  commenced  at  Oxford. 
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Mr.  Cecil  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  their  Kttle  room, 
faTonring  them  with  his  most  instructiye  and  original  con- 
Tersation.  He  never  wasted  time  in  idle  talk,  but  began 
at  once  upon  some  subject  connected  with  the  ministry,  or 
some  ancient  or  modem  book  of  theology;  or  he  would 
analyse  some  great  religious  character,  or  discuss  some 
event  in  his  own  life :  and  thus  pour  forth  a  rich  and  copious 
stream  of  wisdom  and  experience.  Then  perhaps  an  attack 
of  pain  would  come  on,  and  having  no  couch  to  receive  him 
in  their  little  room,  he  would  lie  upon  the  floor,  often  turning 
on  his  face  for  a  time  to  conceal  every  expression  of  the 
anguish  which  he  felt.  The  paroxysm  once  passed,  he 
would  resume  his  former  attitude,  and  continue  his 
discourse. 

That  Daniel  Wilson  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  him,  and  diligently  gathered  up 
the  crumbs  which  fell  from  that  rich  man's  table,  wiQ 
appear  frx)m  notes  made  by  him  at  the  time  and  entered  in 
his  journal.  They  are  written  in  Latin,  and  the  necessity 
of  translation  will  explain  any  peculiarity  of  style. 

*  August  If  1801. 

*I  came  to  Chobham  on  August  1st,  1801,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Cecil's  advice  and  instruction ;  the  object  being  that 
I  might  become  qualified  to  preach,  and  that  discovering 
my  utults,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  I  might  correct 
them.  I  instantly  perceived  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  this.  Nor  have  I  been  deceived.  I  have  great  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity.  God  grant  that  I  may 
turn  what  I  have  learned  to  my  own  profit  and  the  promo- 
tion of  His  glory. 

*  I  want  %uavity.  There  is  a  kind  of  austerity  and  rough- 
ness about  me,  which  is  easily  discernible,  and  seems  wrought 
into  my  very  nature.  I  must  strive  therefore  to  inmse 
somethmg  of  kindness  and  urbanity  into  all  I  do,  and 
particularly  into  the  composition  of  my  sermons.  For  kind- 
ness wins  assent.  Whereas  to  attempt  to  sway  and  control 
men  by  violence,  does  but  excite  opposition  and  dislike. 

'Modesty  also  is  a  great  thing  in  a  young  man.  All  are 
ready  to  yield  to  one  who  is  really  modest,  not  claiming 
authority,  but  desirous  of  pleasing  others,  and  showing  him- 
self the  helper  and  the  friend  of  all. 

'  A  clear  and  simple  style  of  writing  must  be  carefully 
cultivated ;  but  so,  as  to  avoid  everjrthing  low  and  vulgar. 
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That  power  of  expression  and  flow  of  imagination  which 
moves  and  persuades  men,  is  much  wanting  in  me.  I  must 
therefore  seek  by  diligence  and  perseverance  to  acquire  those 
qualifications  which  nature  has  denied.  Subjects  must  be 
selected  for  discussion  which  breathe  love,  peace,  and  good- 
will, and  which  naturally,  perhaps,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
pass  by. 

*Augwi29,  1801. 

*  There  is  danger  lest  [whilst  desirous  of  learning  from 
Mr.  Cecil,  I  should  copy  him  too  closely.  His  address, 
countenance,  cast  of  imnd,  and  style  of  elocution  are  so 
entirely  his  own,  and  so  appropriate  to  himself,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  fault  were  I  to  attempt  to  imitate  them. 
I  must  be  very  carefiil  lest,  by  treading  m  his  steps,  I  make 
myself  ridiculous.     One  would  fain  always  bo   like  the 

ferson  one  admires :  but  to  copy  peculiarities  is  foolish, 
t  will  not,  however,  be  very  easy  wr  me  to  avoid  this.  I 
have  a  tendency  to  fall  into  the  track  of  every  one  I  love 
and  am  familiar  with.  I  must  therefore  be  on  my  guard, 
and  aim  at  consistency.  Whatever  there  is  of  good  in 
me,  that  I  will  try  to  improve,  and  not  think  of  acquiring 
habits  foreign  to  my  own.  Bather  let  me,  by  correcting 
faults  and  suppljring  defects,  adapt  myself  to  Mr.  Cecil's 
disposition  and  turn  of  mind.  May  God  give  the  attempt 
a  happy  issue.' 

« 

*Sept.  10,  1801. 

*  I  have  yet  much  to  learn.  Christ  must  be  magnified  in 
every  sermon.  To  neglect  Him  is  to  neglect  all.  If  a  man 
were  to  preach  Judaism,  he  would  do  no  good.  He  might 
say  what  was  true,  and  what  perhaps  could  not  be  denied, 
but  there  would  be  no  result.  Why  P  Because  he  failed 
to  raise  before  the  eyes  of  all,  Christ  the  brazen  serpent. 
Every  thing  is  cold,  dull,  and  torpid  without  the  Sun.  It 
is  His  warmth  which  makes  those  members  glow  which 
otherwise  would  be  benumbed. 

*  Duties  must  be  so  explained  that  their  connection  with 
gospel  truth  may  be  evidently  seen;  whilst  gospel  truth 
must  be  so  laid  down  that  duties  may  ding  to  it.  When 
we  have 'dear  light,  it  is  a  shame  to  walk  in  darkness.  To 
teach  only  what  ihe  better  instructed  amongst  the  Jews 
would  have  taught,  avails  nothing.  We  must  go  further ; 
and  not  only  dwell  upon  those  things  which  the  ancients 
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knew  whilst  darkness  was  yet  lingering  on  the  earth,  but 
exhibit  prominently  those  illustnous  and  gospel  traths, 
which  the  Son,  now  risen,  has  made  manifest  to  all  men.' 

Impressed  with  such  thoughts  he  prepared  for  his  ordina* 
tion.  He  had  previously  been  accepted  as  a  candidate  by 
Dr.  Brownlow  North,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  was 
ordained,  after  due  examination,  on  September  20th,  1801. 
He  went  straight  from  Famham  to  Ghobham,  and  soon 
after,  the  following  entry  appears  in  his  journal : — 

'I  am  now  numbered  amongst  the  dressers  of  God's 
vineyard.  I  entered  into  holy  orders  on  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, by  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Whilst  Mr.  Cecil  is  absent  I  shall  have  two 
sermons  to  preach  weekly,  one  at  Chobham,  and  one  at 
Bisley.  All  difi&culties  having  been  removed  by  the  help  of 
God/ 1  am  now  happily  dislhargm^  my  sacred  functions. 
What  I  had  prepared,  being  committed  to  memory,  I  was 
enabled  to  deliver  finely.  Nor  have  I  to  complain  of  any 
unkind  reception ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  to  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  to  God  that  it  was  far  beyond  my  expec- 
tations. 

*  In  my  first  sermon  I  treated  of  the  willingness  of  Christ 
to  receive  sinners  coming  imto  him, — "  Him  that  cometh 
unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  John  vi.  37.  In  the 
second,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  peace  which  Christ 

fave  to  His  disciples, —  "Peace  I   leave  with  you." — 
ohn  xiv.  27. 

*  Gh-ant,  Almighty  God,  that  those  things  which  by  Thy 
grace  have  happily  begun,  may  by  Thy  power  be  brought 
to  a  good  result.' 

He  then  resumes  his  notes  upon  ministerial  efficiency :  a 
few  more  of  which  may  be  added : — 

*  Oct.  5,  1801. 

*The  minister  is  invested  with  authority.  His  power 
consists  not  in  the  strength  of  his  body,  but  of  his  character. 
If  his  reputation  is  lost,  all  is  lost :  respect  goes ;  influence 
ceases ;  what  he  says,  evaporates ;  what  he  does,  drags. 

'  The  ^reat  point  is,  to  combine  affection  and  respect.  To 
attain  this,  we  have  nothing  in  our  own  power.  God  alone 
can  give  it.  But  He  is  wont  to  bestow  His  blessing  upon 
those  who  exhibit  diligence  and  perseverance. 
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•  Oct.  14,  1801. 

*  Sermons  must  be  composed  not  by  gentle,  but  by  strin- 
^nt  methods ;  not  by  humouring  the  mind,  but  by  coercing 
it.  It  is  indispensable  that  he  who  writes  many,  should 
write  quickly.  The  subject  for  discussion  may  be  deemed  a 
secondary  matter :  but  when  once  suggested  to  the  mind,  it 
should  be  immediately  seized  and  dealt  with.  Necessity 
draws  out  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  brings  its  riches  to 
the  light.  The  most  celebrated  men  have  excelled  others  by 
the  force  of  will.  Compulsion  must  be  used.  The  mind 
must  be  ur^ed.  The  faculties  must  be  excited.  Nothing 
must  be  yielded  to  delay,  fastidiousness,  or  languor.  The 
doors  must  be  beaten  in,  and  broken  down,  if  they  will  not 
open.  The  imprisoned  mind  must  be  let  loose,  and  the 
barren  invention  stimulated.  Thoughts  sluggish  and  heavy, 
must  not  be  tolerated.  If  unwilling  and  reluctant,  they 
must  be  dragged  by  force  from  their  hiding-place,  hurried 
to  the  plain,  pushea  upon  the  course,  and  compelled  to  run 
the  race,  leamng  upon  anything  or  nothing.' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  he  writes  to  his  mother  as 
follows : — 

*  The  more  I  enter  into  my  ^eat  object,  that  of  "winning 
souls,''  the  more  easy  and  aebghtful  everjrthing  appears  to 
me.  But  it  is  not  always  that  I  retain  those  views  of 
eternity,  of  sin,  of  heaven,  of  a  Redeemer,  of  the  value  of 
souls,  which  it  is  my  duty  and  my  interest  to  be  actuated 
by.  I  have  need  to  pray  with  the  disciples,  "  Lord  increase 
my  faith : "  "  Lord  give  me  a  faster  nold  of  thee  as  my 
master,  my  friend,  my  portion,  my  Saviour,  my  all  in  all." 

*  I  have  begun  in  good  earnest  to  see  a  little  more  of  my 
people,  being  oy  this  time  established  in  my  situation.  I 
call  in  general  on  three  or  four  every  dajr,  and  give  books 
and  advice  as  I  find  occasion,  and  pecumary  relief  when  I 
think  it  needful.  I  hope  God  will  bless  me  in  this  part  of 
my  duty.  If  it  be  usenil  only  in  subservience  to  the  pubUc 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  I  shall  be  thankful.  The  insight 
this  employment  gives  me  into  the  hearts  and  dispositions 
of  men,  shows  me  more  the  value  of  salvation,  and  the 
wonderful  mercy  of  God  w:hen  any  one  is  brought  to  receive 
it.  God  be  praised  for  his  " ungpeakable  gift!"  God  be 
praised  for  "  a  Saviour ! "  How  little  do  we  know  of  the 
infinite  love  contained  in  that  divine  word — a  Saviour! 
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God  grant  that  by  his  Spirit  we  may  see  more,  2ivAfeel  more, 
and  Uve  more  to  the  glory  of  Him  who  hath  called  ns  out  of 
darkneas  into  his  maryellous  light/ 

Erery  entry  in  his  journal  from  this  time,  shows  that 
these  were  not  mere  idle  words.  He  was  continually 
trayersing  the  parish  from  end  to  end ;  every  mud  hut  was 
visited;  and  the  names  of  each  individual  or  family  at 
Chobham  and  Bisley  may  be  found  recorded,  with  traits  of 
character,  and  slight  reports  of  failure  or  success  in  dealing 
with  them ;  so  that  at  length  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Cecu 
himself  the  name  of  "  The  Apostle  Wilson." 

The  germs  of  character,  which  developed  themselves  in 
later  life,  may  be  discerned  in  these  early  days  of  his 
ministry ;  and  four  incidents  which  occurred  at  Chobham, 
&oagh  trifling  in  themselves,  will  serve  to  show  his  resist- 
ance to  natural  tendencies,  his  readiness  to  receive  advice, 
his  attachment  to  Church  order,  and  his  superiority  to  petty 
jealousy. 

The  first  incident  he  shall  relate  himself. 

*  I  gave  way  to  a  foolish  shame  to-day.  Purposing  to 
visit  Mr.  Bayley,  when  I  got  near,  overcome  by  a  childish 
fear,  I  gave  up  my  purpose  and  passed  by  the  house.  It. 
will  be  necessary  to  check  fear  of  this  kind,  unless  I  am 
willing  either  to  lose  my  time,  or  neglect  my  flock.' 

Accordingly  it  was  checked  at  once,  and  on  the  next  day 
he  writes  as  follows : — *  I  have  made  haste  to  do  as  I  have 
said.  I  have  seen  Beauchamp,  Taylor,  Tucker,  Bayleyy 
and  others.  A  clergyman  who  would  benefit  his  people,  is 
not  at  liberty  to  please  himself.' 

The  same  determination  characterised  him  through  life. 
Disinclination  might  overcome  duty  once,  but  not  twice. 
Search  aU  his  journals ;  read  all  his  letters : — ^hundreds  of 
self-accusations  will  be  found,  but  not  one  excuse.  He 
never  stood  looking  at  a  fault  when  discovered,  but  instantly 
grappled  with  it. 

The  next  incident  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  his 
readiness  to  receive  advice.  During  one  of  Mr.  Cecil's  visits 
to  Chobham,  he  had  endeavoured  to  correct  that  loudness  of 
voice  and  vehemence  of  action  in  the  pulpit  which  threatened 
to  become  habitual  and  excessive.  This  is  noticed  in  Daniel 
Wilson's  private  journal,  and  his  remark  is  as  follows : — 
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*  I  clearly  perceive  that  my  preaching  is  very  bad.  It 
is  all  "  vi  et  armis."  I  make  clamour,  and  shouting,  and 
noise  my  helpers :  as  if  sound  without  sense  ever  did  any 
food.  1  must  spare  no  pains  to  correct  these  faults,  now  I 
Know  them.  I  only  grieve  most  deeply  that  when  Mr. 
Cecil  in  the  kindest  manner  mentioned  them  to  me,  I  per- 
<5eived  a  secret  sensation  of  anger,  when  I  ought  to  have  felt 
nothing  but  gratitude.' 

This  was  his  manner  through  life.  The  advice  given  was 
not  always  remembered,  nor  always  followed  ;  for  the  bow, 
bent  for  a  time,  would  return  to  its  original  bias.  But  no 
man  ever  received  it  more  readily,  or  actnowledged  it  more 
gratefully. 

The  third  incident  is  copied  from  his  journal : — *  As  I  was 
walking  to-day  to  visit  a  sick  person,  a  woman  who  lived 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  met  me,  and  asked. 
Whether  I  would  go  and  see  one  of  her  family  who  was  at 
the  point  of  death.  Thus  asked,  I  did  not  exactly  know 
what  to  say.  I  could  have  refused.  But  when  I  had  re- 
flected a  little  while,  I  told  the  woman  I  felt  constrained  to 
assent.    Did  I  do  right  P ' 

No  doubt  ho  did  right ;  for  death  will  not  wait  for  the 
proper  parochial  clergyman  !  But  the  doubt,  or  rather  the 
exception,  proves  the  rule.  His  earnest  desire  to  do  good 
found  free  course  only  amongst  his  own  people.  When,  a 
short  time  before  this,  some  proposal  had  oeen  made  to  Imn 
by  Mr.  Eyre  which,  though  calculated  for  usefulness,  was 
not  strictly  regular,  his  reply,  though  characterised  by 
modesty  and  deference,  was  very  firm.  '  I  consider  myself,' 
he  said,  '  as  directed  by  God's  providence  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  vineyard,  and  that  it  will  be  a  duty  irreversibly 
mcumbent  on  me  never  to  enter  into  engagements  with  the 
Bishop  which  I  at  the  same  time  intend  to  violate.' 

Thus  he  connected  Evangelical  truth  with  Church  order : 
and  thus  he  formed  a  link  between  the  past  age,  which  often 
separated  piety  and  regularity,  and  the  present  age  which, 
with  greater  or  less  success,  combines  them. 

The  fourth  incident  occurred  when  he  went  up  to  Oxford 
in  May,  1802,  for  a  short  time.  His  place  at  Chobham 
was  supplied  by  his  friend  Marsh — now  the  venerable  Dr. 
Marsh.  On  his  return  he  makes  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal : — 
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*  Praises  of  all  kinds  were  showered  on  him.  My  people 
were  so  strack  with  his  ooontenance,  his  address,  his  sermons, 
his  courtesy,  that  they  lauded  him  to  the  skies.  God  be 
praised!' 

This  entry  is  very  characteristic.  It  never  required  any 
self-control  in  him  to  hear  another  commended.  Once 
satisfied  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  was  secure,  his  ''  Gt>d 
be  praised,"  was  always  ready.  He  was  above  or  beyond 
tile  influence  of  petty  jealousy  through  life. 

Hitherto  his  mind  had  been  fixed  upon  the  duties  of  his 
cure,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1803,  two  events  oc- 
curred, which  first  unsetued,  and  then  withdrew  him  from 
it.  The  one  was  his  appointment  to  a  tutorship  at  Oxford, 
the  other  was  his  marnage. 

The  following  is  his  own  account  of  the  first  of  these 
events : — 

*  January  23,  1808. 

*  I  have  wonderful  things  to  record.  I  have  refused  the 
curacy  of  Henley,  which  has  been  offered  to  me,  because, 
when  I  came  here,  I  engaged  to  stay  with  JVIr.  Cecil  three 
years-  This  being  settled — ^lo !  another  matter,  much  more 
serious,  occurs.  Mr.  Crouch  wishes  to  know  whether  I 
should  be  willing  to  return  to  Oxford,  and,  conjointly  with 
himself,  undertake  the  ofiice  of  tutor  at  St.  Edmund  Hall. 
It  is  to  be  with  this  understanding,  that  the  lighter  part  of 
the  duty  iaHa  upon  me  at  first,  but  that  I  should  be  {prepared 
eventually  to  take  the  whole  burden.  The  question  is  under 
consideration.  The  Principal  has  to  be  sounded.  Mr. 
Cecil  must  be  consulted  and  persuaded.  Almost  everjrthing 
wants  arrangement.  May  God's  will  be  done  I  This  alone 
grieves  and  vexes  me — ^that  with  so  great  a  matter  hanging 
over  me,  I  am  so  feeble  in  mind,  so  full  of  sin,  so  backward 
in  prayer,  watchfulness,  and  submission.' 

The  same  subject  is  again  referred  to  on  the  9th  March, 
a  day  never  forgotten  by  him : — 

*  Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  grace  of  God  came 
wifli  power  to  me,  wno  was  buried  in  total  darkness.  I 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  I  grieve 
over  it.  Btill  the  grace  of  God  is  exceedingly  abundant 
towards  me.  I  wish  to  be  nothing,  and  would  cleave  to 
Christ  only. 
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*  The  Oxford  business  is  approaching  its  completion.  The 
Principal  has  consented.  My  parents  acquiesce.  Mr.  Cedl, 
thougn  disinclined,  does  not  absolutely  refuse.  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Crouch  to  say  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  un- 
dertake it  as  soon  as  I  have  fulfilled  my  engagement  to 
remain  with  Mr.  Cecil  for  three  years.  This  must  be  done, 
imless  Mr.  Crouch  can  find  some  one  whom  Mr.  Cecil  would 
be  willing  to  take  in  my  place,  and  thus  set  me  free.  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 

The  other  important  matter  which  now  engaged  his 
mind  was  his  contemplated  marriage  with  his  cousin  Ann. 
The  probability  of  this  event  has  been  hinted  at  in  a  former 
chapter,  and  it  now  assumed  a  practical  form,  and  progressed 
pari  passu  with  the  appointment  to  the  Oxford  tutorship, 
and  the  selection  of  a  successor  at  Chobham.  His  affection 
was  deep  and  sincere.  It  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength.  But  all  outwwd  manifes- 
tations of  it  had  been  suppressed,  whilst,  as  he  says  in  his 
{'oumal,  he  was  "  not  in  a  position  to  marry."  The  moment, 
lowever,  that  the  Oxford  proposal  made  an  opening,  the 
hidden  waters  gushed  out  ana  had  free  course.  He  ad- 
dressed his  parents  on  the  subject,  and  mttde  known  his 
wishes  to  them,  and  then  through  them,  to  his  uncle,  Mr. 
William  Wilson. 

His  application  was  favourably  entertained,  and  the  mo- 
ment  perLsion  was  granted,  we  hear  of  H^  at  Worton, 
pleading  his  own  cause.  Nor  did  he  plead  in  vain.  He 
oecame  an  accepted  suitor ;  and  after  a  fortnight's  holiday, 
a  correspondence  began,  which,  with  interruptions  fix)m 
frequent  visits,  was  continued  till  his  marriage. 

It  touches,  perhaps  saddens,  the  heart,  to  read  the  thirty 
letters  written  by  him  which  still  remain — all  ftdl  of  plea- 
sant anticipations — alU  leavened  with  true  piety — all  pre- 
served with  the  utmost  care  :  but  all  now  reading  like  "  a 
tale  that  is  told,"  or  a  "  dream  when  one  awakem."  Few 
letters  written  under  such  circumstances  woxdd  bear  the 
li^ht.  But  these  mi^ht  all  be  published.  They  are  models 
of  good  sense,  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  piety.  One  extract 
from  the  first,  and  another  from  the  last,  may  be  given  as 
spechnens  of  the  whole :— the  one  was  written  immediately 
after  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  Worton,  the  other  im- 
mediately before  his  departure  from  Chobham  to  claim  his 
bride. 
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Chobbam,  May  24,  1803. 

'  On  my  return,  I  found  nothing  had  heen  done  during 
my  absence.  I  had  everything,  therefore,  to  attend  to 
myself;  so  that  I  have  really  done  nothing  this  week, 
except  stealing  an  hour  or  two  each  day  to  visit  a  few  of  my 
people.  But  I  can  safely  say,  that  amidst  all  my  avocations, 
numerous  and  &tiguing  as  they  are,  not  a  single  hour  has 
passed  when  I  have  not  repeatedly  and  most  affectionately 
remembered  my  dear  cousm.  It  is  as  natural  for  me  to 
coimect  in  my  mind  everything  I  see  and  hear,  with  the 
idea  of  what  my  cousin  Aim  would  think  of  this,  and  what 
she  would  say  of  that,  if  she  saw  it,  as  it  is  for  me  to  eat 
my  food.  Oh !  that  I  could  connect  in  the  same  familiar 
manner  all  I  do  with  the  thought,  what  God  would  think  of 
this  or  that,  and  what  His  view  would  be  of  my  conduct. 

*  I  can  devise  no  scheme  at  present  for  seeing  you  again. 
I  must  wait  till  Mr.  Cecil  comes  down.  I  am  sure  my  heart 
is  in  Oxfordshire.  How  hard  it  is  for  corrupt  creatures  to 
enjoy  the  most  lawful  pleasures  in  a  lawful  degree.  God 
must  be  stiU  supreme  in  our  hearts,  or  else  we  axe  idolaters. 
May  He  be  the  Lord  of  all  our  affections  and  desires.  We 
cannot  love  Christ  too  much :  we  cannot  think  of  Him  too 
much ;  we  cannot  strive  to  please  and  honour  Him  too 
mndi.  He  requires  all  our  love,  all  our  thoughts,  all  our 
obedience.  Come,  Thou  divine  Saviour,  and  rule  Thou  in 
the  midst  of  Thine  enemies !    Cleanse,  pardon,  and  sanctify 

An  interval  of  some  months  occurred,  during  which  he 
was  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  usual  duties,  in 
anxious  inqiuries  for  a  successor,  and  in  several  visits  to 
Worton;  and  then  he  wrote  his  last  letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

'Chobhak,  Novemher  15,  1808. 

'  I  send  you  a  line  to-night  for  fear  I  should  be  prevented 
seeing  you  as  I  intended,  and  still  intend  on  Thursday.  Mr. 
Cottam  (his  successor  in  the  curacy)  has  not  arrived  accord- 
ing to  our  plan,  and  his  promise.  His  conduct  is  without 
excuse,  not  only  as  a  breach  of  an  adjusted  plan,  but  as  an 
encroachment  iipon  a  man  in  my  delicate  circumstances, 
when  an  hour  of  delay  is  like  an  age. 

*  This  is  however  certain,  that  if  others  fail  of  their  duty, 
I  must  not  fail  of  mine.    My  dearest  cousin  may  be  assured 
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that  nothing  in  the  world  shall  keep  me  from  her  most  de- 
lightful society,  hut  absolute  duty.  I  feel  now  a  regret  that 
I  agreed  to  wait  for  Mr.  Cottam.  I  should  otherwise  have 
been  in  London  yesterday. 

*In  London?  Yes,  my  dear  cousin,  and  with  you,, 
assuring  you  of  my  most  tender,  sincere,  and  ardent  affec- 
tion. But  the  disappointment  to-day  throws  a  damp  over 
my  mind.  For  one  delay  and  one  mistake  may  lead  to  a 
thousand  others.  It  shows  me  the  uncertain  nature  of  every 
earthly  arrangement.  It  makes  me  rejoice  as  though  I 
rejoiced  not.  It  makes  me  feel  again  and  again  my  depen- 
dence upon  God  for  everjrthing  I  am,  and  ever3rthing  I  hope 
in  time  and  eternity.  May  we  feel  resigned  to  the  Lord's 
will  in  everjrthing.  May  we  say — ^What  Thou  wilt,  as  Thou 
wilt,  when  Thou  wilt.* 

Large  congregations  assembled  to  hear  the  three  farewell 
sermons  which  he  preached  on  Sunday,  November  13th, 
and  all  were  much  affected :  a  feeling  in  which  he  largely 
shared. 

His  ministerial  work  at  Chobham  and  Bisley  was  then 
ended,  and  he  had  but  to  arrange  his  temporal  affairs^ 
amongst  which  it  may  excite  a  smile  to  reaa  that  he  dis- 
posed of  his  horse  (evidently  kept  for  use  only),  with  saddle, 
bridle,  and  clothing,  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman  for  six 
guineas !  And  then  he  finally  left  this  first  scene  of  his 
uibours. 

*  I  left  those  most  dear  places,'  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Cawood,  on  Nov.  20th,  *  with  much  regret.  They  have  first 
seen  me  as  a  preacher :  they  have  cheered,  comforted,  and 
loved  me.  All  things  there  have  worked  for  good.  Church, 
rector,  and  people  have  alike  smiled  on  me.  Nor  has  the 
Spirit  of  God  left  me  ^thout  fruit.  I  know  that  some  have^ 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  through  my  instrumentality,  been 
awakened  and  "bom  from  above.*'  I  speak,  of  course,  only 
as  a  man,  for  God  only  can  see  the  heart.' 

He  arrived  in  London,  Nov.  17th,  and  was  married  at 
the  church  of  Si  Lawrence  Jewry,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Foster,  on  the  23rd  Nov.,  1803. 
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'Aprilis  1*^.  Rem  fratri  exposui  de  uxore. 

25^.  Literas  ad  pa^em  dedL 

'Maij.  7.  Consensit  avuncxdus. 

14.  Voluit  consobrina  mea. 

16.  Wortoniam  primum  adii ;  20°.  reliqui. 

*  Jraui  10.  Secundo  eum  locum  adii ;  17°.  decessi. 

'Julii  11°.  Tertium  iter  incepi;  16°.  confeci. 

'Angosti  20°.  Quartam  viam  confeci ;  31°  re  absolutA. 

*Oct*.  4°.  QniBtum  iter  introivi ;  12°  perfeci. 

'Oct*.  31.  Sextum  iter,  Londinium  nempe,  cepi ;  Nov.  6, 

abiyL 

*Nov.  17°.  Londimnm  perveni,  Chobliami&  relictft. 

23.  NuptisD  Qelebratse  felicissimis  auspiciis.^' 

This  entry  is  so  characteristic  that  it  is  left  as  it  stands 

'  A  translation  is  annexed,  lest  a  translator  sl^onld  not  he  at  hand : — 

April  Isk  I  opened  to  my  brother  the  subject  of  my  marriage. 

26th.  I  despatched  a  letter  to  my  fiither. 

Hay  7t]L.  My  uncle  consented. 

14.  My  consin  was  willing. 

16.  I  went  for  the  first  time  to  Worton  ;  20th.  I  left. 

Jime  10.  l  went  there  a  second  time ;  17th.  I  departed.  ^ 

July  11.  I  set  out  for  a  third  time ;  16th.  I  finished  the  Tisit. 

Angost  20.  I  made  a  fourth  journey ;  31st,  the  matter  was  settled. 

Oct.     4.  For  the  fifth  time  I  went ;  12th,  I  retnmed. 

Oek  81.  I  began  a  sixth  yisit,  bat  now  to  London ;  Not.  5,  I  took  mgr 

departnre. 

Rot.  17.  I  left  Chobham  and  came  to  London. 

28.  Our  marriage  took  place  under  most  happy  auspices. 

b2 
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in  the  journal.    Three  days  after,  it  is  followed  by  these 
deyout  aspirations  and  thanksgivings : — 

^  God  has  granted  all  my  wishes.  My  marriage  is  happily 
accomplished.  Mr.  Cottson  arrived  at  Chobham,  and  re- 
leased me  from  my  duties  there  on  November  16th.  I 
immediately  went  to  London,  and  now  my  most  dear  cousin 
is  mine.  We  first  went  to  Henley,  and  then  proceeded 
sweetly  and  tranquilly  to  Worton.  Now,  on  the  third  day 
after  our  marriage,  I  would  acknowledge  God  as  the  author 
of  all  my  blessings,  my  refuge,  and  my  consolation.  He 
has  given  me  a  prospect  of  happiness  in  my  dear  wife  that 
I  had  never  anticipated  or  even  noped  for.  All  is  so  calm, 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  novel,  that  I  scarcely  know  myself. 

*  Oh,  Gtoi !  Greatest  and  best !  Smile  upon  our  marriage. 
Grant  that  we  may  love  Thee  more  and  more  each  day- 
Grant  that  our  lives,  studies,  plans,  and  purposes  may  all 
be  in  accordance  with  Thy  wilL  Grant  that  we  may  always 
look  to  Thee  as  our  hope,  our  joy,  our  sure  foundation,  our 
all  in  all.  Grant  that  Christ  may  be  glorified  by  us  both 
in  life  and  death.  Grant  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit  ma^  dwell  in 
•  our  hearts  as  His  habitation.  His  home,  His  resting  place. 
His  temple.  Gbant  that  He  may  rule  over  us,  sanctify  us, 
destroy  sin  in  us,  make  known  to,  and  perfect  in  us.  Thy 
blessed  will.' 

Thus  his  family  life  commenced ;  and  it  contributed  so 
greatly  to  his  happiness,  that  though  the  main  object  of  these 
memoirs  must  be  to  exhibit  him  in  his  character  as  a  public 
man  and  minister  of  God,  yet  one  chapter  may  well  be  ex- 
clusively assigned  to  him  as  a  husband  and  a  father.  In 
order  to  do  this  as  a  whole,  and  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
subject,  the  course  of  time  will  necessarily  have  to  be  anti- 
cipated. This  is  certainly  undesirable ;  but  it  is  a  less  evil 
tnan  the  continual  interruption  of  the  general  narrative  by 
details  of  private  life. 

The  memory  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Wilson  is  dear  to  all  who 
knew  her.  As  a  daughter  she  had  her  father's  testimony 
that  she  had  never  given  him  one  hour's  uneasiness.  She 
had  been  a  guide  and  j)rotector  to  her  younger  sisters  (de- 
prived of  their  mother)  in  very  early  life ;  and  her  character 
was  always  distinguished  for  self-denial,  charity,  simplicity, 
lowliness  of  mind,  unaffected  modesty,  sound  judgment,  apd 
true  piety. 
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The  public  life  which  she  was  called  to  lead  would  neVer 
haye  been  her  choice,  for  she  loved  retirement,  and  was 
naturally  inclined  to  silence  and  reserve.  But  ^e  neither 
murmured  nor  hesitated  when  the  path  of  duty  led  from 
Worton  and  its  quiet  country  scenes,  to  Oxford,  London, 
and  Islington.  Thither  she  accompanied  her  husband,  ever 
desiring  his  usefubess,  interested  in  his  work,  anxious  for 
Iiis  honour,  presiding  over  his  household,  and  folfilling  all 
Iier  appropriate  duties  in  the  fear  of  God.  If  upon  her 
Imsband  was  bestowed  the  spirit  "  of  power,  and  of  love, 
and  of  a  sound  mind,''  upon  her  was  bestowed  the  ^'  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  qmet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
Gh)d  of  great  price.*' 

In  November,  1805,  their  eldest  son  Daniel  was  bom;  in 
September,  1807,  a  second  son  John;  in  June,  1809,  a 
daughter  Amelia.    These  three  were  bom  in  Oxford. 

In  November,  1811,  a  second  daughter,  Ann  Margaret, 
was  bom  ;  in  March,  1814,  a  third  daughter,  Eliza  Emma ; 
and  in  November,  1816,  a  third  son,  William.  These  three 
were  bom  in  London. 

Thus  Gk>d  "made  him  an  house,"  and  for  nearly  fourteen 
years  (with  one  sad  interruption  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
his  infant  daughter  Amelia  in  1809)  the  voice  of  joy  and 
health  was  heard  in  it. 

Daniel  Wilson  can  scarcelv  be  regarded  as  a  domestic 
man.  He  was  not  naturally  fond  of  children,  nor  as  patient 
with  them  as  some  men  are.  His  time  was  too  much  occu- 
pied, and  his  mind  too  much  engrossed  to  enter  into  their 
pursuits;  though  he  liked  to  have  them  about  him  at  proper 
times,  and  then  found  both  pleasure  and  recreation  in  their 
company.  He  always  desired  their  good,  and  was  ready  to 
promote  it  at  any  sacrifice.  His  feelings  were  in  reality 
very  sensitive :  when  all  wont  well  with  them  his  heart  was 
glad,  and  when  they  suffered  he  suffered  with  them. 

The  first  heavy  family  affliction  occurred  in  the  year 
1818,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Ash,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing.  She  was 
a  child  of  remarkable  promise:  her  fine  understanding, 
strong  affection,  and  early  piety,  endeared  her  to  all,  and 
made  her  a  treasure  to  her  parents.  She  was  taken  ill  witfi 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  medical  attendant 
entirely  mistook  her  complaint.  In  the  morning  he  had 
declared  that  there  was  no  danger ;  in  the  evening  she  was 
a  corpse.     Her  father  had  gone  up  to  her  room  to  assist  in 
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^ving  her  some  medicine  with  no  feeUng  of  apprehension. 
He  took  her  on  his  knees ;  and  whilst  ^e  leaned  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  said  to  her,  *'  Little  Ann  must  j»ut  all 
trast  in  Jesus  Christ.  Papa  is  praying  to  Jesus  Christ  for 
little  Ann.''    She  gave  one  sigh,  and  hreathed  her  last. 

No  tongue  can  describe  the  first  agony  of  the  bereaved 
mother.  She  threw  her  arms  roimd  me  neck  of  her  father 
(who  was  on  a  visit)  almost  in  distraction,  and  for  the 
moment  refused  to  be  comforted. 

But  this  dark  hour  did  but  serve  to  throw  out  in  brighter 
colours  her  Christian  principles.  There  was  no  murmuring 
against  God,  and  no  complaints  of  his  dealings  with  her. 
Her  mind  soon  returned  to  its  habitual  firame  of  sub- 
mission and  resignation  to  His  holy  will.  But  she  never 
entirely  recovered  the  shock.  To  the  hour  of  her 
death  she  felt  a  pang  at  the  recollection  of  her  dear 
lost  child;  and  one  of  her  sweetest  pleasures  was  to 
read  to  her  other  children  the  "  Memorial'*  of  their  little 
sister's  sayings,  and  prayers,  and  traits  of  character,  which 
has  since  attained  wide  circulation  in  a  publication  called 
"Little  Ann." 

On  the  following  day  the  bereaved  father  communicated 
what  had  occurred  to  a  friend : — 

*  How  can  I  tell  the  distressing  event  P  We  have  lost 
our  sweet  daughter  Ann.  She  died  last  night  in  my  arms, 
and  has  taken  our  hearts  with  her ;  or  rather,  may  she 
have  drawn  them  more  closely  to  that  Saviour  into  whose 
bosom  she  has  fled !  She  was  ill  only  a  few  days.  Oh,  my 
Mend,  what  a  stroke  is  death  when  it  indeed  falls !  We 
desire  to  lie  in  our  Saviour's  hands,  and  pray  for  that  holy 
and  beneficial  use  of  affliction  which  He  alone  can  grant. 
We  leave  London  for  Worton  to-morrow.  The  dear  remains 
of  our  babe  are  to  follow  us  on  Monday  to  bo  interred  in  the 
family  vault.  I  know  all  is  right.  I  pray  for  grace  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  my  chastening  father.  I  see  more  man  enough 
need  for  this  and  every  other  cup  of  sorrow ;  and  I  wish 
and  strive  to  turn  to  my  Saviour's  love,  as  the  solace  of  the 
sorrowing  heart.' 

The  wound  occasioned  by  the  death  of  "  Little  Ann"  was 
yet  unhealed,  when  it  pleased  God  again  to  visit  him.  His 
youngest  child,  William,  was  seized  with  alarming  illness, 
and  became  a  source  of  great  and  long-continued  anxiety. 
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The  father  himself  shall  tell  the  sad  tale,  as  he  told  it  to 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  in  June,  1818 : — 

'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  to  you  what  we  are 
going  through.  After  the  sudden  death  of  one  child, — a 
lovely  girl,  about  six  years  and  a  half  old, — a  second  child 
has  been  seized  with  sickness,  and  has  now  continued  for 
above  seven  weeks  in  a  most  affecting  and  alarming  state. 
"We  are  watching  our  dear  little  boy  dying  before  our  eyes. 
He  has  been  for  eight  days  in  perpetual  convulsions,  except 
as  opiates  compose  for  a  time  his  agitated  frame.  The 
afflicted  mother  hangs  over  her  suffering  child  with  an 
anguish  I  cannot  describe. 

*  Thus  it  pleases  our  heavenly  Father  to  exercise  us  with 
by  far  the  most  severe  trial  we  have  ever  known. 

*  For  myself  as  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  I  am  quite 
assured  that  God  "  in  very  faithfulness  has  caused  me  to  be 
troubled."  I  want  bringmg  down.  The  natural  tendency 
of  my  mind  is  towards  excessive  activity  and  bustle,  with  aU 
the  secret  love  of  display  and  the  praise  of  men  which 
accompanies  such  a  turn  of  character.  I  have  now  gone  on 
seventeen  years  in  the  sacred  ministry  with  a  large  moxe  of 
health  and  gpirits,  and  with  some  success  in  the  great  work 
of  "reconduation"  entrusted  to  me.  Some  late  circum- 
stances, in  which  I  had  however  very  little  personal  effort, 
liave  brought  me  still  more  before  the  public  eye ;  and  now 
my  heavenly  Father  chastens  me  for  my  profit,  that  I  may 
be  a  partaker  of  His  holiness.  He  takes  me  ajdde  fix)m  my 
public  duties  to  private  self-examination ;  he  calls  me  from 
preaching  to  praying ;  from  the  instruction  of  others  to  the 
instruction  oi  myself.  He  bids  me  look  inward  and  take 
the  ^uge  and  measure  of  my  heart.  He  commands  me  to 
be  silent,  and  contrite,  and  interior  in  my  religion.  He  is 
preparing  me  for  comforting,  perhaps,  the  minds  of  others 
with  the  comfort  wherewith  I  myself  am  comforted  of  God : 
and  whilst  he  confines  me  to  the  chamber  of  sorrow,  is 
perhaps  fitting  me  in  some  better  manner  to  discharge  those 
nigh  and  elevated  duties  of  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  which  I  have  so  little  honoured  as  I  ought.  Oh !  that 
I  may  learn  softness,  humility,  and  tenderness  in  this  school 
of  suffering.' 

The  illness  of  this  dear  child  lasted  for  some  months,  and 
at  length  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
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anxious  parents  that  his  intellect  would  be  permanently 
clouded.  It  was  too  true.  The  little  boy  grew  up,  an  object 
of  solicitude  and  tender  sympathy,  to  the  age  of  five  years, 
and  then  gently  passed  away. 

Meanwhile  the  two  elder  boys  had  been  growing  up. 
Their  grandfather's  estate  at  Worton  was  their  play-ground; 
and  indeed,  their  first  school  also,  for  they  had  been  early 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  W.  Borrows,  curate  of 
Worton,  and  afterwards  minister  of  St.  Paul's  at  Olapham. 
Fully  occupied  as  their  father  was,  he  always  made  his 
engagements  subservient  to  their  holidays,  and  often  found 
time  to  write  to  them.  One  letter  to  each  may  be  given 
as  a  specimen  of  his  manner  with  children.  To  his  son 
Daniel,  then  eight  years  old,  he  writes  on  November  6th,  in 
a  large  round  hand : — 

'  I  should  have  written  to  you  long  ago,  but  I  had  not  a 
minute  to  spare.  To  day  is  the  5th  November,  and  there 
will  be  many  bonfires.  We  think  also  that  there  will  be 
an  illumination  to-night.  We  often  talk  of  you,  for  we 
love  you  most  dearly.  We  hope  you  try  to  be  a  good  boy. 
And  when  you  do  anything  wrong,  always  confess  it  at  once. 
Pray  to  God  to  make  you  good.  When  I  was  at  Norwich 
I  heard  the  following  story: — ^At  a  meeting  for  a  Bible 
Society  at  Yarmouth,  there  were  a  number  of  tables  fastened 
together  at  the  end  of  the  room  for  the  speakers  to  stand 
upon.  A  fat  dergjnnan  was  making  a  very  tedious  speech, 
and  was  so  earnest  that  he  was  stamping  with  his  feet  and 
throwing  himself  about :  when  lo !  just  as  he  was  most 
vehement,  the  tables  slipped  asunder,  and  he  fell  between 
them  with  a  tremendous  crash,  to  the  sad  disturbance  of 
his  speech,  but  the  great  amusement  of  the  company.  He 
was  not  at  all  hurt,  but  never  attempted  to  finish  his 
oration.' 

Again  he  writes  to  his  son  John,  then  six  years  old : — 

'  Your  dear  mamma  and  I  long  to  see  their  sweet  little 
Johnny  again :  and  we  hope,  if  it  please  God,  we  shall  see 
him  when  the  summer  comes,  if  not  before.  We  hope  dear 
Johnny  will  try  all  he  can  to  learn  ;  and  that  both  the  dear 
brothers  may  be  good  boys,  and  be  fitted  for  useful  men,  if 
God  spares  their  lives.  Pray  try  also  to  be  as  obedient  to 
Mr.  Borrows  as  you  can.    And  love  God,  for  he  hath  loved 
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you,  and  sent  His  Son  to  die  for  your  sins.  And  our  blessed 
Saviour  said,  '^  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
and  forbid  them  not."  What  a  happy  little  boy  you  will 
be,  if  you  learn  to  love  and  serve  Jesus  Christ.  This  wiU 
make  you  happy  in  this  world,  and  happy  when  you  come 
to  die !     Farewell.' 

Time  rapidly  glides  on : — and  now  the  anticipations  of 
Collie  life  call  £)rth  a  father's  anxious  counsel.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written  to  his  eldest  son  in  the  year  1823. 
Its  value  will  be  instantly  perceived : — 

'As  you  are  now  going  to  college,  I  wish  to  give  you  a 
veiy  few  cautions  and  hmts  which  may  be  of  use  to  you 
there: — 

*  Ist.  Be  diligent  in  your  studies,  so  far  as  your  health 
will  aUow.    The  idle  man  is  open  to  every  temptation. 

*  2nd.  Be  regular  in  your  morning  and  evening  devotions. 
Aayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  every  day 
will  be  the  means  of  strengthening  you  in  all  that  is  good, 
and  brinmng  down  God's  blessing  upon  you. 

*  3nL  Keep  holy  the  Sabbath.  God's  day,  if  well  observed, 
will  sanctify  the  whole  week. 

*  4th.  Never  associate  with  those  who  fear  not  God,  except 
so  far  as  absolute  duty  requires,  and  then  only  for  the  shortest 
time  possible. 

*  5fli.  Let  nothing  seduce  you  to  think  hardly  of  your 
manner  of  education,  of  your  parents,  of  the  piety  in  which 
you  have  been  trained,  and  of  home.  If  mese  thoughts 
ever  come  into  your  mind,  reject  them  as  a  great  temptation. 

*  6th.  Keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  your  mother 
and  myself,  conceal  nothing  from  us,  but  make  us  your  con- 
fidants in  all  things. 

'7th.  Avoid  extravagance;  contract  no  debts;  be  upright 
and  punctual  in  all  your  dealings,  small  as  well  as  great. 

*  8th.  Aim  at  the  subduing  of  selfishness,  self-will,  self- 
conceit,  self-consequence.  Be  modest,  kind,  attentive, 
obliging,  friendly,  amiable. 

'  9th.  Take  care  of  your  health.  Take  regular  exercise. 
Betire  early  to  rest — ^take  from  seven  to  eight  hours'  sleep— 
and  rise  early  when  you  are  well. 

*  10th.  Avoid  faults ;  *  but  when  you  commit  them,  guard 
against  a  spirit  of  self-justification.  Acknowledge  them 
frankly,  and  repair  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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'  11th.  Remember  the  end  for  which  you  go  to  coU^  is 
to  qualify  you  for  future  useftdness  as  an  humble,  laborious 
minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  academical  know- 
ledge you  acquire  is  no  just  source  of  pride ;  but  rather  of 
fear,  lest  you  should  not  use  it  aright. 

*  12th.  Constantly  implore  the  grace  of  God's  blessed  Spirit 
to  enable  you  to  do  all  mese  things;  for  it  is  only  by  DivnrE 
Grace  we  can  really  and  constantly  do  our  duty  to  Otod  and 
man ;  and,  after  all,  our  defects  are  so  innumerable,  and  our 
sins  so  aggravated,  that  we  must  put  our  whole  trust  for 
acceptance  in  the  alone  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
The  Christian  is  not  a  perfect  man ;  but  he  is  sincere.  He 
really  aims  at  serving  God  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son.  "His 
daily  ignorances  and  sins  he  confesses  and  forsakes ;  and 
thus,  by  divine  mercy,  he  is  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  unto  salvation,  and  ascribes  all  his  blessings 
to  the  merits  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  influences 
and  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  undeserved  love  of 
God,  his  Heavenly  Father. 

*  To  this  adorable  and  Tri-une  God  I  commend  you,  my 
dear  son. 

In  the  year  1825,  John  Wilson  joined  his  brother  Daniel 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  his  father's  sympathies 
were  still  more  strongly  moved : — 

'  We  are  always  talking  or  thinking  of  you.  God  bless 
you  both.  Eemember,  my  beloved  sons,  that  the  effectual 
grace  of  God  infiised  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  necessary  for 
you  daily,  to  strengthen  your  resolutions,  to  quicken  faith 
and  prayer,  and  to  guard  your  hearts  in  the  fear  of  God. 
His  Grace  is  a  secret  operation,  not  distinguishable  firom 
the  workings  of  your  own  minds  except  by  ite  effects.  It  is 
also  to  be  sought  for  in  the  use  of  means ;  but  it  is  still  the 
MIGHTY  principle  of  all  religious  feelings  and  duties.  This 
doctrine  keeps  the  Christian  from  pride,  self-confidence,  and 
presumption  on  the  one  hand,  and  comforts  and  encourages 
him  in  all  his  efforts  on  the  other.' 

Again  the  scene  changes ;  it  is  the  month  of  December 
1828,  and  the  ordination  of  his  eldest  son  draws  near.  A 
few  days  previously  he  writes  to  him  as  follows  : —  ^ 

*  The  date  I  have  already  referred  to  (1801)  reminds  mo 
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of  the  VOWS  I  undertook  at  that  period,  and  in  the  obKgation 
of  which  you  are  about  to  share.  A  study  of  the  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  upon  your  knees,  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  office  of  tne  sacred  ministry.  The  whole  secret 
lies  in  three  things :  Christ — ^immortal  souls — self-humiHa- 
tion. 

*  The  first  is  our  theme,  our  song,  our  glory,  our  hope,  our 
joy  !  It  includes  Redemption,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  tide  and 
pledges  of  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

*  The  second  is  the  great  object  of  all  our  labours.  To 
estimate  the  value  of  souls — to  gauge  eternity — to  sum  up 
everlasting  happiness  and  misery  as  at  the  door — all  de- 
pendent on  our  zeal,  our  faithfulness,  our  skill,  under  God : 
this  is  inconceivable ! 

*The  third  regards  our  own  spirit  and  conduct  before 
God  and  man. 
'Each  is  essential. 
'  God  Almighty  bless,  preserve,  and  sanctify  you.    Fare- 

w  eix. 

This  ordination  of  the  son  was  soon  followed  by  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  rectory  of  Worton,  and  a  most  happy 
marriage :  in  both  which  events  the  father  took  the  livehest 
interest.  One  letter  to  his  new  daughter  (for  he  opened  his 
heart  at  once,  and  enshrined  her  there)  when  sicKuess  had 
entered  the  household  and  caused  deep  anxiety,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  his  tenderness  and  sympatny : — 

'  Do  not  be  cast  down,  my  dearest  dear  Lucy.  God  has 
reasons  for  all  He  does,  both  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
acting — ^both  as  to  the  persons,  the  malady,  the  severity  of 
the  attack,  the  continuation  or  relaxation  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  effects  on  those  around.  Then  take  up  the  Sook 
and  read :  the  promises  will  shine  with  brighter  Kght ;  the 
grace  of  Christ  will  burst  upon  the  soul  with  softer  and 
sweeter  glory ;  the  communion  of  the  heart  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  penitence  and  silence  will  be  more  interior :  the 
^oom  of  this  valley  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  will  be 
illustrated  with  brighter  rays  of  anticipation  of  final  deU- 
verance ;  the  prospect  of  heaven  will  open  in  richer  and 
more  various  blessmgs. 

*  Adieu!  We  cannot  see  the  glory  of  Christ  in  thb 
STORM,  unless  we  embark  with  him  in  the  vessel.  Afflic- 
tions make  us  to  embark,  for  we  are  backward  to  go  on 
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board ;  we  linger  on  the  shore ;  God  in  love  constrains  us : 
it  is  BKs  very  word  to  "  get  into  the  ship,  and  cross  over  to 
the  other  side."  Then  Christ  comes  to  us  "  walking  upon 
the  waves."  We  are  affirighted.  He  says,  "  It  is  I,  be  not 
afiraid ! "  He  has  been  praying  for  us  on  the  mountain. 
He  saw  us  toiling  in  rowing,  even  though  he  was  absent. 

*  Thus  Jesus  thinks  of  us :  Jesus  prays  for  us :  Jesus 
comes  to  us  in  the  moment  of  extremi^ ;  and  accomplishes 
His  will  in  us,  and  glorifies  His  great  name.* 

But  whilst  thus  cheered  with  the  opening  prospects  of  his 
elder  son,  dark  clouds  were  gathering  around  the  younger — 
the  "  sweet  little  Johnny"  of  an  earlier  day.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  no  one  ever  showed  fairer  promise  than  that 
much-loved  boy.  He  grew  extremely  like  his  father  in 
person :  was  vigorous,  active,  good-tempered,  cheerful,  and 
an  imiversal  favourite.  "  If  ever  any  one  coidd  have  made 
me  doubt  the  corruption  of  human  nature,"  said  his  wise  and 
observant  grandfatner,  "  it  would  have  been  John  Wilson! " 

But,  alas !  that  very  cheerfiilness  and  amiability  of  cha- 
racter which  made  him  a  favourite  with  the  good,  exposed 
him  to  the  seductions  of  the  bad.  The  preparation  for 
college,  and  college  itself,  proved  an  ordeal  through  which 
he  could  not  pass.  Perhaps  he  had  not  found  his  fitting 
sphere ;  perhaps  a  secular  and  more  stirring  life  might  have 
harmonised  better  with  his  disposition  and  cast  of  mind. 
Be  this  as  it  may :  the  fears  of  all  who  loved,  and  watched 
him  with  tender  anxiety,  were  too  surely  confirmed.  He 
listened  to  evil  counsellors ;  formed  loose  habits ;  feU  into 
bad  company ;  and  fiinally,  with  his  father's  cognisance  and 
acquiescence,  retired  to  the  Continent. 

To  these  sad  events  the  following  extracts  refer.  They 
may  serve  to  show  to  other  parents,  the  resource  of  the 
troubled  heart : — 

'  What  a  scene  of  folly,  blindness,  and  perverseness  does 
human  nature  exhibit!  With  everything  to  supply  his 
wants  and  even  gratify  his  moderate  desires,  my  unhappy 
son  rushes  into  misery  under  the  name  of  pleasure,  and 
defies  both  God  and  man. 

'Such  is  the  dignified,  rational,  and  elevated  creature, 
formed  originally  after  the  image  of  his  glorious  Creator,  and 
capable  of  some  measure  of  his  felicity ! 

*  The  FACT  of  human  depravity,  who  can  doubt,  who  knows 
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his  own  heart,  or  sees  the  fruits  of  folly  in  the  young  around 
him  P  I  know  I  have  your  prayers.  I  have  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly hard  to  bear  up  under  this  affliction,  which  during 
the  last  two  months  has  oeen  threatening  me — ^I  mean,  that 
I  find  submission,  resignation,  hope,  patience,  active  and 
calm  exertion,  hard.  I  find  faith,  love,  repose  in  God,  hard. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  suffered  more  from 
inward  temptations  of  various  kinds  than  during  this  season. 
Satan  has  come  in  like  a  flood,  and  in  ways  I  could  least 
expect.  Still,  I  hope  my  deliberate  judgment  is,  that  "God 
is  my  refuge  and  strengfli,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble." 
I  know  He  cannot  but  do  what  is  right  with  me.  I  know 
His  grace  can  magnify  itself  in  ihe  most  imminent  perila. 
I  know  that  my  own  sins  as  a  man,  a  parent,  and  a  minister, 
deserve  &r  more  than  I  have  suffered.  I  know  that  this 
dispensation  is  designed  to  humble,  teach,  and  purify.  How 
can  I  fail  to  preach  more  feelingly  to  sinners,  when  I  have 
such  a  memento  in  my  own  house  P ' 

Again,  on  Nov.  6th,  he  writes  to  his  friend : — 

'  My  poor,  poor  boy,  I  have  sent  abroad,  as  vou  know. 
Qoi  Almightv,  have  mercy  and  bring  to  Himself  the  alien- 
ated mind  of  this  srnfiil  prodigal,  "  When  he  came  to 
himself" — what  an  expression!  So  did  Newton,  and 
Cecil,  and  Buchanan  in  later  times ;  and  Augustine  and 
Ambrose  in  former  ages.  I  believe  this  visitation  is  in- 
taided,  among  other  lessons,  to  teach  me  the  fall  of  man 
more  deeply ;  the  doctrine  of  special  grace ;  the  inefficiency 
of  all  means  in  themselves  (me  two  boys  had  a  precisely 
similar  education) ;  the  vanity  of  creature  expectations ;  the 
bankruptcy  (as  Cecil  said)  of  domestic,  as  well  as  every 
other  source  of  human  joy ;  the  excellency  and  consolation 
of  the  gospel  as  a  spring  of  hope ;  the  value  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  promises  of  neavenly  repose.' 

John  Wilson  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  his  father's 
anxious  thoughts  and  earnest  prayers,  but  they  met  no  more ! 
After  sojourning  in  several  places  on  the  Continent,  he 
finally  settled  at  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre  on  the  Pyrenees. 
There  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness.  His  father  was  in 
India ;  but  his  brother  hastened  over ;  and  a  hurried  journey 
of  a  thousand  miles  brought  him  to  his  brother's  boaside  on 
the  13ih  August,  1833  :— 
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"  Oh !  my  dear,  dear  brother,"  was  the  first  exclamation, 
"  that  you  should  have  come  this  long  way  to  see  your  poor 
dying  brother !  Let  me  look  at  you  !  You  will  stay  with 
me  and  pray  with  me  ?  *' 

When  a  little  calmer,  he  made  his  confession  in  these 
words: — 

"  I  feel  myself  to  be  the  greatest  of  sinners,  the  vilest 
wretch  that  ever  lived  !  No  one  has  been  so  wicked !  But 
the  Bible  tells  me,  '  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out. '  *  I  have  tried  to  pray.  I  hope  God  has 
heard  me,  but  I  cannot  tell." 

Five  large  and  deep  abscesses  rendered  life  miserable  and 
death  inevitable;  but  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much :  and  the  prodigal  had  "  come 
to  himself."  All  the  marks  of  true  penitence  were  dis- 
cernible, and  the  words  in  the  parable  were  exactly  descrip- 
tive of  -the  state  of  his  mind:  "Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  Thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to 
be  called  Thy  son."  His  greatest  earthly  desire  had  been 
to  see  his  brother,  and  his  greatest  fear  lest  he  should  have 
been  taken  first.  He  had  no  wish  to  live ;  nay,  so  great  was 
his  self-distrust,  and  so  thorough  his  conviction  of  his  own 
weakness,  that  he  wished  to  die.  His  mind  had  been  for 
nearly  a  year  in  great  wretchedness  and  misery.  Convic- 
tion of  sin  and  pride  of  heart  had  been  fiercely  struggling, 
but  shame  had  kept  him  silent. 

He  fell  ill  on  the  24th  of  May.  At  first  he  was  in  the 
most  dreadful  state  of  terror  and  despair  ;  for  he  felt  that 
sin  had  found  him  out.  He  could  not  pray ;  and  nothing 
gave  him  comfort.  At  length  a  ray  of  hope  seemed  to 
break  through  the  gloom.  He  was  enabled  to  cry  for 
mercy,  and  grace  began  to  work. 

"  I  feel  myself  now,"  he  said,  "  the  vilest  of  sinners ;  but 
I  believe  I  have  found  mercy  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Is  it 
not  written,  '  His  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin  P  * 

"  Tell  my  father  that  I  die  a  true  penitent.  The  great 
burden  on  my  conscience  is  my  horribly,  horribly  vile  con- 
duct towards  my  father !     I  bless  God  for  this  affliction. 

>  The  text  of  hla  fathei's  first  sermon.    Was  tliis  a  lin^  in  the  chala  of 
answers  to  prajer ! 
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Less  than  this  would  not  have  brought  me  to  Him.     I 
dread  to  recover,  lest  I  should  fall  back  into  the  world." 

He  talked  earnestly  to  his  wife  and  Mends  on  the  subject 
of  eternity.  He  loved  his  Bible.  His  favourite  text  was, 
"  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 
He  was  patient  under  the  most  intense  su£fenngs,  and 
thankful  for  every  mercy  and  every  alleviation.  He  re- 
ceived the  holy  sacrament  humbly,  and  found  it  a  means  of 
grace  to  bis  soul. 

His  weakness  increased.  Delirium  supervened ;  and  on 
the  27th  August,  1833,  he  departed  this  life.  He  lies  in  the 
cemetery  at  BagnSres,  in  a  plot  of  ground  chosen  by  his 
brother,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  his  father  and  en- 
closed. His  remains  were  followed  to  the  tomb  by  many 
friends  to  whom  of  late  he  had  been  much  endeared,  and 
over  him  the  words  of  our  devout  Burial  Service  were  read 
by  his  sorrowing  brother.  He  rests  in  that  distant  grave 
till  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection  :  adding  solemn  em- 
phasis to  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  "  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death ;"  and  that  Christ  "  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God,  by  him." 

The  chapter  of  Daniel  Wilson's  Family  Life  is  now  con- 
cluded. Two  children  were  left.  God  had  spared  two :  a 
son  to  succeed  him  at  Islington,  and  a  daughter  to  accom- 
pany him  to  India.  In  process  of  time,  these  have  become 
two  bands ;  and  he  Uvea  to  hear  himself  called  "  grand- 
feiher"  and  "  great-grand&ther." 

The  grandchildren  of  the  one  family  are  Daniel  Frederic 
Wilson  and  Katherine  his  wife,  Lucy,  Wilberforce,  Emily, 
(Fanny,  deceased)  Louisa,  Ellen,  Edward,  and  Arthur. 

The  grandchildren  of  tiie  other  family  are  Alice  Wilson 
Bateman  (now  Morley),  Hugh,  Gertrude,  and  Marian 
Amy. 

The  fi;reat-grandchildren  are  Daniel  Leathes  Wilson, 
Ada,  and  Agatna. 

Beader!  when  this  cluster  ofyoung  names  meets  your  eye, 
you  are  entreated  to  let  prayer  ascend  on  their  benalf,  that 
tiliey  may  be  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  that 
Daniel  Wilson  "  may  never  want  a  man"  to  stand  before 
God  for  ever. 
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We  must  now  leave  the  path  first  trodden  by  Kttle  feet, 
which  has  led  us  feir  in  advance,  and  return  to  the  highway. 

In  the  year  1804,  Daniel  Wilson  was  residing  with  ms 
family  in  the  High  Street,  Oxford.  His  coUegiate  duties 
occupied  him  during  the  week,  and  he  officiated  as  curate  of 
Worton  on  the  Sundays. 

His  connection  with  Oxford  lasted,  in  the  whole,  eight 
years  and  a  half.  From  January,  1804,  to  January,  1807, 
he  was  assistant  tutor  at  St.  Edmund  Hall;  and  from 
January,  1807,  to  Jime,  1812,  was  sole  tutor  and  Vioe- 
Principad.  Midway — ^that  is,  in  the  year  1809 — ^he  resigned 
the  curacy  of  Worton,  and  took  charge  of  St.  John's  Gnanel 
Bedford  Bow,  as  successor  to  Mr.  C^.  Having  securea  a 
house  in  Chapel  Street,  Bloomsbury,  he  removed  his 
family  there  in  June,  1811;  but  another  twelvemonth 
elapsed  before  he  finally  resigned  his  official  duties  at 
O^ord  to  the  Eev.  John  Hill,  who  had  been  a  pupil  trained 
under  his  own  eye,  and  gave  himself  up  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

It  is  this  sketch  which  has  to  be  filled  up  in  the  present 
chapter.  The  materials  are  but  scanty,  for  the  life  of  a 
coll^  tutor  presents  few  striking  incidents,  and  the  curri- 
culum of  his  daily  duties  is  somewhat  monotonous.  There 
is  succession,  but  littie  change. 

The  feelings  with  which  he  contemplated  this  new  scene 
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of  duty,  are  graphically  described  in  a  Latin  letter  to  a 
friend  before  he  had  left  Chobham : — 

*  I  leave  Chobham  with  great  regret.  My  heart  is  bound 
here  by  all  the  chains  of  love,  and  the  ties  of  gratitude  and 
affection.  Whereas  everything  unknown  daunts  the  mind. 
I  fear  Oxford.  I  tremble  to  think  of  its  Dons,  and  its 
duties,  and  the  general  tone  and  colouring  of  its  maxims 
and  opinions.  I  cannot  forget  the  past.  I  cannot  but  dread 
to  encounter  new  trials,  new  men,  new  pursuits,  with  a  varieiy 
of  difficulties  and  temptations  hitheiix)  unknown,  unheard, 
unthought  of.  But  to  shrink,  would  prove  me  faithless.  I 
undertake  the  office,  not  of  my  own  will,  but  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  As  God,  tiien,  is  the  author,  so  I  hope  He  will  be 
the  hdper.     Under  Christ's  guidance  none  need  despair.* 

When  he  had  really  entered  upon  his  duties,  his  position 
at  St.  Edmund  Hall  was  of  a  subordinate  character.  "Mr. 
Cro-  .n  guides  and  governs,''  he  says,  writing  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Cawood,  in  May,  1804.  "  I  lean  upon  his  counsel,  and 
gladly  listen  to  his  most  gentle  words.  Those  duties  which 
ne  assigns  to  me,  I  perform  with  all  my  might.  Primary 
matters  belong,  as  they  ought,  to  him :  the  secondary  mat- 
ters, such  as  mathematics,  logic,  and  the  sciences,  belong  to 
me.  I  have  to  study  much  myself;  and  I  have  also  three 
private  pup^ils.  It  is  wonderful  how  all  this  occupies  me : 
60  that  during  term  time,  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare." 

He  foresees  the  danger  of  his  position.  Writing  from 
Worton  to  the  same  friend  during  the  long  vacation,  he 
says : — 

'  I  like  my  position.  Everything  falls  out  as  I  could  wish. 
But  I  see  many  dangers  looming  in  the  distance.  My  heart 
is  already  becoming  entangled  in  worldly  studies,  so  that 
drnne  things  lose  their  savour.  I  wish  to  count  all  things 
lo^  for  Christ.  I  wish  to  love  and  cherish  divine  con- 
cerns; but  pride,  ambition,  secular  pursuits,  and  cares, 
beset  me  ana  make  my  path  slippery  and  insecure.  Fray 
for  me.' 

■ 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1806,  his  responsibility  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Crouch,  when  the 
sole  management  oi  the  Hall  at  once  4ovolved  upon  him.  '  I 
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will  do  what  I  can/  he  says  in  January,  1807,  '  and  if  I 
cannot  do  for  my  pupils  all  that  my  wishes  and  the  duties  of 
my  office  require,  yet  nothing  §haU  be  wanting  that  goodwill, 
kindness,  and  careful  study  can  accomplish.  It  seems  to  me 
that  my  main  object  must  be  so  to  instruct  them  in  the 
saying  knowledge  of  God,  and  so  to  imbue  their  minds  (as 
much  as  in  me  lies)  with  true  piety,  that,  however  little 
they  may  profit  by  me  in  secular  matters,  they  may  never- 
theless learn  to  love  God,  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  despise  and 
reject  the  vain  traditions  and  fancies  of  men,  to  estimate 
anght  the  value  of  the  soul,  and  to  know  and  be  ready  to 
proclaim  the  excellent  glory  of  the  Cross.  If  they  know  and 
understand  these  things  savingly  and  experimentally,  they 
know  all. 

*  So  far  as  all  this  goes,  my  opinions  remain  unchanged 
and  immoveable :  though  I  know  well  that  I  am  unable  to 
follow  them  diligently,  or  carry  them  out  successfully  by  my 
own  power  and  might.' 

Actuated  by  such  motives,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with 
energy  and  corresponding  effect.  The  Hall  increased  in 
numbers,  and  rose  in  reputation,  without  losing  its  distinc- 
tive character  for  piety.  Greek,  Latin,  ethics,  logic,  and 
mathematics,  had  each  their  place,  whilst  weekly  lectures 
wer6  given  in  the  New  Testwnent.  These  were  carefully 
prepared  and  duly  appreciated.  Each  man  present  read  a 
few  verses  from  the  Greek,  and  was  then  expected  to  render 
them  into  Latin.  An  explanation  and  comment  by  the 
tutor  followed.  His  remarks  were  both  critical  and  prac- 
tical. Commentators  of  various  kinds  lay  upon  the  teble, 
and  were  constantly  referred  to.  The  doctrmes  of  Holy 
Scripture  were  laia  down  with  great  force  and  clearness. 
All  lancifiil  matters  were  passed  by,  with  a  word  of  caution 
or  condemnation ;  but  prunary  truths  were  dwelt  on  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  and  solemnity.  Thus  the  attention 
was  arrested  and  the  heart  impressed ;  and  it  is  the  testi- 
mony of  those  few  excellent  ana  able  men  who  still  survive 
and  retain  the  impression  of  these  lectures,  that  they  were 
much  blessed  of  God,  and  led  many  young  men  to  a  sav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  a  glad  entrance  into  the 
ministry. 

The  plan  of  inviting  the  undergraduates  in  small  partis  to 
the  fanmiar  intercourse  of  the  house  and  table  was  also  con- 
tinued by  the  Vice-Principal.    His  lady  was  alwajrs  present 
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wifli  her  gentle  courtesy  and  kindly  greeting,  and  this,  with 
the  introouction  of  the  children,  helped  to  break  through 
the  formaHty  of  these  parties.  But  still  they  are  said  to 
have  wanted  ease.  They  were  made  too  much  a  matter  of 
bjosiness  and  duty.  The  desire  to  do  good  was  too  obyious 
to  be  pleasant ;  and  the  family  prayers  which  closed  the 
evening  were  oftentimes  personal  and  monitory. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  in  spite  of  the  interest  felt  in 
his  pupils,  and  of  his  real  desire  to  promote  their  welfare,  he 
hela  them  at  the  fdU  academical  distance.  And  though  he 
coTild  and  did  often  relax  into  all  the  mirth  and  buoyancy  of 
health  and  high  spirits,  yet  his  general  bearing  was  grave 
and  distant.  He  found  it  easier  to  condescend  than  to 
nnbend. 

"When  we  caUed,'*  says  an  old  pupil,  "  at  the  beginning 
of  term  to  pay  our  respects,  somewhat  immindfalperhaps'of 
onr  personal  appearance,  his  welcome  would  be  of  this  land 

— *  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir ;  but  Mr. ,  where  are 

your  bands  P '  " 

He  was  very  strict  in  the  enforcement  of  university  regu- 
lations upon  others,  and  in  the  observance  of  them  himself. 
He  was  almost  the  last  man  who  wore  bands,  and  thus 
obtained  for  himself  the  sobriquet  of  "Bands  Wilson." 
The  men  of  his  Hall  were  required  not  only  to  attend  the 
Sunday  morning  sermon  in  St.  Mary's,  but  to  give  in  on  the 
Monday  a  brief  analysis  of  it. 

Hisdiaracter,  however,  rose  far  above  all  his  peculiarities, 
ffis  pupils  honoured,  admired,  and  still  remember  him  with 
the  most  affectionate  regard ;  and  his  influence  was  felt  to  a 
certem  extent  over  all  the  university.  He  was  uncompro- 
mising in  his  religious  principles,  and  fearless  in  the  avowal 
of  them.  No  academical  authority,  nor  conventional  usage, 
could  silence  him  when  any  sense  of  injustice,  or  desire  to 
ri^t  those  who  had  suflfered  wrong,  required  him  to  speak ; 
and  he  proved  this  on  one  occasion  by  a  public  appeal 
addressed  to  the  authorities  on  behalf  of  a  young  man  ojt  his 
coll^,  who,  he  conceived,  had  been  unjustly  dealt  with  by 
the  examiners. 

Though  young  in  years  and  standing,  he  seems  also  to 
have  accustomed,  himself  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of 
Convocation,  and  notes  of  several  speeches  made  there  by 
him,  still  remain.    No  doubt  it  wa3  a  formidable  imdertaking, 

f  2 
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and  one  of  whicli  comparatively  few  were  capable,  but  with 
fluency  in  Latin,  and  a  good  cause,  he  fearea  nothing. 

This  is  his  walk  before  men :  what  was  his  walk  before 
God  P  Let  his  journal  tell  the  process  of  self-examination. 
He  is  preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  holy  sacrament ; 
and  retiring  into  his  chamber,  he  communes  with  his  own 
heart,  and  his  spirit  makes  diligent  search.    He  says : — 

*  I  hope  to  receive  on  the  morrow,  and  by  faith  to  feed  on, 
the  most  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Chrisi  I  wish 
therefore  to  examine  into  my  true  state  before  God,  that  my 
repentance  may  be  deepened,  divine  grace  obtainedfrom  the 
fountain  head,  and  my  dedication  renewed.' 

*  1.  What  of  my  faith  ?  It  is  unstable  and  weak.  The 
unedifying  books  I  am  obliged  to  read,  and  the  variety  of 
secular  studies  in  which  I  am  engaged,  vex  and  harass  my 
soul.  I  strive  to  repel  the  doubts  which  they  suggest,  and 
do  not  willingly  give  place  to  them :  but  nevertheless  they 
weaken  my  strengtti  and  chill  my  soul,  so  that  I  scarcdy 
feel  the  power  of  faith,  except  now  and  then  when  my  heart 
gets  touched  and  softened.  Grant,  Lord,  that  on  the  mor- 
row my  faith  may  be  confirmed,  and  all  unbelief  removed. 

*  2.  Wliat  of  my  love  ?  Alas  I  it  is  languid  and  cold. 
Lately  it  has  revived  whilst  I  have  been  reading  devotional 
books ;  but  for  many  months  previously  it  has  been  heavy 
and  cast  down.  Literary  pursuits  and  the  love  of  sin  have 
robbed  me  of  it :  and  now  1  cannot  raise,  or  retain  for  ever 
so  short  a  time,  any  fervent  desires  after  God  my  Saviour. 
Grant,  Oh  Holy  Spirit!  that  on  the  morrow  my  hard  heart 
may  be  sofl;ened  by  Thy  grace ;  that  my  love,  burning  so 
dimly,  may  be  rekindled  to  a  flame;  and  that  all  hindrances 
being  laid  aside,  I  may  love  and  follow  God  as  my  chief  joy. 

*  3.  What  of  my  life  ?  Here  also  sin  abounds.  I  swell 
with  pride  of  all  kinds.  My  heart  is  full  of  it.  I  groan  also 
under  corrupt  afiections.  Gbant,  Lord  Jesus !  that  on  the 
morrow  I  may  abhor  myself  and  my  past  life,  and  determine 
to  Uve  with  more  humility,  purity,  and  chastity.  May  every 
corruption  be  crucified. 

'  4.  Am  I  exercising  Christian  icatchfulnesa  ?  I  have  beai 
somewhat  stirred  up  of  late  by  reading  Dr.  Owen.  But  a 
relapse  soon  comes.  Heart,  aSSections,  mind,  temper,  studies, 
life,  all  need  watching.  Grant  to  me.  Lord,  that  constant 
vigilance,  that  I  may  be  found  ready  when  Thou  shalt  come. 
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*  6.  Do  my  sacred  duties  ilourkh  ?  In  these,  the  power  is 
of  GK>d  alone.  I  often  find  great  enjoyment  in  them.  Sut 
I  want  to  get  nearer  to  the  consciences  of  men.  I  do  not 
loTe  my  hearers  as  I  ought,  nor  aim  enough  at  their  salva- 
tion: rather  do  I  seem  to  desire  their  good  opinion  and 
applause.  When  hearts  are  touched,  I  do  not  give  the 
whole  glory  to  God.  Grant,  Almighty  God,  that  Imay  he 
more  diligent  in  duty,  that  I  may  deal  more  closely  with 
conscience,  that  I  may  hring  home  to  myself  the  truths  I 
preach  to  others,  that  I  may  love  the  flock  more,  and  always 
08  looking  to  Thee  for  the  grace  I  need. 

'  6.  How  is  it  with  my  academical  duties  ?  Never  yet  have 
I  been  able  to  discharge  them  aright.  Sut  I  trust  hence- 
forth, by  Gk)d*s  help,  not  only  to  promote  the  studies  of  my 
pupils,  but  to  form  their  manners,  hearts,  and  principles, 
ana  to  instruct  them  carefully  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Nothing  can  be  done  effectually  if  the  heart  remam  un- 
moved. I  wish  also  so  to  order  my  own  words  and  actions, 
sermons,  tempers,  manners,  that  all  may  tend  to  promote 
their  edification. 

*  7.  Finally,  0  blessed  Lord !  to  whom  all  the  secrets  of 
my  heart  are  open,  I  beseech  Thee  to  draw  me  to  Thyself. 
When  I  present  myself  at  Thy  table,  do  Thou  move  upon 
my  soul,  incline  me  to  Thy  will,  fill  me  with  Thy  love, 
purge  away  my  sins,  purify  my  affections,  and  fit  me  for 
tbe  dischar^  of  all  the  duties  to  which  I  am  called ;  that 
so,  refiresh^  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Thy  dear  Son,  I  may 
love  Thee  fervently,  foUow  Thee  gladly,  fiee  from*  all  sin, 
carefully  perform  every  duty,  and  thus  be  more  and  more 
prepared  for  that  glory  whidi  Thou- hast  promised  to  all  the 
regenerate  through  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.' 

But  this  picture  of  his  daily  life  at  Oxford  would  be  veiy 
incomplete  if  his  Sundays  at  Worton  were  not  introducea. 
Allusions  to  Worton  have  frequently  been  made  already,  but 
no  details  have  been  given.  There  are  two  Wortons :  "CTpper 
and  Lower.  They  are  villages  lying  between  Banbury  and 
Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  meir  united  population, 
consisting  of  farmer  and  agricultural  labourers,  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred.  Two  small  churches  afford  to  them 
the  means  of  religious  worship.  When,  with  some  reluct- 
ance, Daniel  Wilson  first  accepted  the  curacy,  everything 
had  fallen  into  sad  neglect.  Tne  curate  had  been  a  keen 
sportsman.     He  kept  his  hunters,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
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eager  to  ride  across  country.  Tlie  neighbouring  clergy  were 
like-minded;  and  the  discussion  at  derical  parties  turned 
chiefly  on  country  sports.  Five  services  were  performed  by 
the  curate  of  Worton  on  the  Sunday,  so  that  the  utmosib 
speed  was  necessary.  The  old  clerk  was  sent  down  from 
Upper  to  Lower  Worton  (about  three  quarters  of  a  mile) 
the  moment  that  morning  prayer  was  ended,  and  he  could 
rarely  get  there  and  begin  to  toll  the  bell,  before  the  curate, 
having  finished  his  sermon,  was  down  upon  him  and  ready 
to  begin.  Two  or  three  stragglers  were  driven  in,  and  the 
second  service  was  hurried  over  like  the  first.  Such  ministra- 
tions produced  their  due  effect,  and  the  congregations  consisted 
genenJly  of  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  persons. 

The  contrast  between  all  this,  and  the  earnest  ministry  of 
Daniel  Wilson,  must  have  been  very  striking.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  addressed  to  his  mother  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1803,  will  show  the  spirit  with  which  he  entered  upon  his 
duties : — 

*  December  ZO,  1808. 

'  I  am  called  a  labourer,  a  minister,  a  steward,  an  ambas- 
sador, a  worker  with  God :  may  I  fulfil  the  solemn  duties 
which  these  titles  imply,  and  which  they  require  of  me ! 
An  idle  labourer,  a  careless  minister,  an  uiifaitnful  steward, 
a  false  ambassador,  a  sleeping  watchman,  will  bring  down 
upon  himself  a  tenfold  destruction. 

'  I  have  now  two  parishes  on  my  hands,  where  death  and 
sin  and  darkness  have  reigned  uncontrolled.  .Jesus  is  here 
unknown,  grace  is  here  a  stranger,  holiness  is  neither  under- 
stood nor  desired.  All  is  under  the  power  of  the  "  strong 
man  armed.*'  But  the  Bible  teaches  me  a  charm  which 
has  a  sovereign  efBcacy : — "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw 
aU  men  unto  me."  "  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  OodJ'  "  We  have  this  treasure 
in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of 
God  and  not  of  us.*' 

*  These  are  my  first  principles.  This  is  my  system.  I 
desire  to  preach  "  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  then  pray  to 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  to  apply  it  savingly  to  the  heart  and 
conscience.  I  am  only  ashamed  that  I  do  it  so  weakly  and 
imperfectly.' 

During  the  Oxford  vacations  he  resided  at  Worton,  and 
his  work  was  easy ;  but  during  term  time  it  involved  con- 
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siderable  labour.  He  was  responsible,  as  tutor,  for  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in  his  Hall;  and  when  he 
could  not  get  the  duty  otherwise  supplied,  he  had  to  officiate 
himself,  and  then  hasten  over,  sixteen  miles,  for  the  Worton 
services.  But  this  was  not  usually  necessary.  His  general 
plan  was  to  leave  Oxford  in  a  post-chaise  about  eight  o'clock, 
so  as  to  arrive  in  ample  time  for  morning  service ;  and  then  to 
return  in  the  same  conveyance,  after  service  in  the  evening. 
His  texts  were  generally  chosen  £rom  amongst  those  which 
involve  great  and  primary  truths;  and  being  clearly  ex- 
plained and  strongly  enforced,  were  never  forgotten.  His 
sermons  were  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  extempore;  and  by 
their  simple  lan&;uage,  stirring  appeals,  and  faithM  exhibi- 
tion of  the  truth,  were'  admirably  adapted  to  his  hearers. 
In  delivering  them,  he  seemed  to  throw  ofif  aU  the  trammels 
of  scholastic  life,  and  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
a  village  congregation. 

The  result  afier  a  time  became  apparent.  The  Word  of 
the  Lord  had  free  coiirse,  and  was  glorified.  A  great  im- 
pression was  produced  all  over  that  part  of  the  county,  and 
multitudes  began  to  attend  his  ministry  from  more  than 
twenty  TillagJld  towns  around  WorS.  They  crowded 
the  little  churches,  hung  around  the  windows,  filled  the 
churchyard,  and  on  one  occasion  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  communicants  assembled  round  the  Lord's  table. 

Though  he  seldom  left  his  own  people,  yet  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  brethren,  he 
consented  to  preach  in  three  different  churches  on  the  same 
Sunday.  As  the  distance  was  on  the  whole  very  consi- 
derable, he  was  driven  round  in  his  father-in-law's  carriage. 
As  the  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  last  church  to  take  him 
home,  the  old  family  coachman  heard  two  farmers  who  had 
just  come  out  of  church  conversing  with  one  another. 

"Well,  firiend,"  said  one,  "What  think  you  of  this 
gentleman  ?  " 

'*  Why,  I  think  he  is  a  preacher." 

"  Weil,"  said  the  first,  "  I  only  know  I  have  followed 
him  all  round,  and  heard  him  preach  three  times  to-day ! " 


Can  you  tell  me,"  said  a  stout  farmer  to  a  clergyman, 
whether  Mr.  Wilson  will  preach  anywhere  in  the  county 
next  Sunday  ?    If  so,  sure  1  shall  hear  him." 

One  pious  woman,  who  had  no  special  claims  upon  her, 
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used  to  spend  the  week  in  going  to  and  fro  to  hear  him. 
She  lived  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  not  bein^ 
able  to  walk  more  than  two  or  three  a  day,  had  her  fixed 
resting-places.  On  the  Thursday  she  set  off;  l^ested  and 
slept  twice  on  the  way ;  reached  Worton  on  the  Saturday ; 
heard  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  Simday  ;  set  out  on  her  return  on 
Monday ;  and  reached  home  on  Wednesday,  in  time  to  set 
out  again  on  Thursday. 

"  I  thank  God,"  said  a  labouring  man,  "that  I  have  been 
able  to  come  the  whole  distance  of  seven  miles  to  Worton 
church  for  eight  years,  without  missing  more  than  two 
Sundays." 

"  But  surely  the  long  walk  must  sadly  weary  you  P  " 
"  Nay,"  he  replied,  "  the  walk  appears  short  and  easy, 
when  I  have  listened  to  those  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel 
which  nourish  my  soul." 

The  Word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days ! 

Many  of  the  old  people  at  Worton  are  still  living,  and 
may  well  be  allowed  to  tell  their  own  tale. 

Mary  Taylor,  an  aged  woman  of  ninety  years,  was  asked 
if  she  remembered  Mr.  Wilson.  "  Oh,  yes !  "  she  replied. 
"  I  remember  him  well.  My  husband  and  I  used  to  go  and 
hear  him  preach.     Great  crowds  of  people  came  fit)m  all 

Earts.  One  day  I  saw  the  tears  running  down  my  hus- 
and's  cheeks  after  the  sermon  was  done.  He  said  to  me, 
*  What  makes  you  look  at  me  so  P '  I  said,  '  Well,  John, 
I*m  glad  to  see  you  as  you  are.'  We  were  both  crjdn^ 
under  the  effects  of  the  sermon  we  had  heard.  My  husband 
and  I  both  felt  it  in  our  hearts,  and  I  bless  God  that  I  ever 
heard  him  preach."  Her  daughter,  Ann  Gibbard,  was 
standing  by,  and  said  that  she  remembered  one  of  the  last 
sermons  at  Worton.  He  said,  "  Folks  say  they  don't  know 
how  to  pray  and  to  serve  God.  Now  I  give  you  one  little 
word  to  remember :  try,  t-r-y,  T-R-Y." 

Another  person,  named  Martha  Gibbard,  aged  eighty- 
one,  said,  "  I  well  remember  him,  and  used  to  wait  upon 
him  at  the  Big  House.  He  used  to  come  from  Oxford  in 
a  post-chaise  every  Sunday.  After  morning  service  at 
Upper  Worton,  he  drove  down  here.  He  used  to  bring  a 
com  dinner  with  him.  Sometimes  I  boiled  him  a 
Aiter  the  afternoon  service  I  used  to  make  tea 
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and  sent  out  some  for  the  post-boy.  If  lie  found  the  hoy 
had  not  gone  to  church,  he  would  not  give  him  any  tea. 
Between  services,  large  tables  were  placed  in  the  outhouses 
for  the  men  to  eat  their  dinners  on.  Two  men  used  to 
oome  regularly  from  Fenny  Compton,  fourteen  miles  oflE. 
I  have  sometimes  had  as  many  as  twenty  women  sitting  in 
my  own  cottage  on  a  Sunday.  The  church  used  to  be  filled 
long  before  me  beU  rang,  and  then  the  school-room  that 
opened  into  it.  The  people  used  to  stand  beyond  the  porch, 
half-way  down  the  church-yard,  and  to  crowd  roimd  the 
windows.  He  laid  out  the  text  so  plain,  that  every  one 
oould  understand  it,  and  spoke  so  loud  that  every  one  could 
hear." 

An  old  woman  named  Betty  Frewin,  remembered  the 
text  of  his  second  sermon.  "  Fear  not,  little  flock."  "  At- 
tention was  soon  aroused,"  she  said.  "  One  told  another, 
and  at  last  they  crowded  from  all  parts.  There  was  a 
great  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit.  Many  of  the  congregation 
were  in  tears.  They  used  to  come  and  speak  to  him  after 
service,  and  to  shake  hands  with  him  when  he  entered  his 
chaise  to  return  home.  Many  of  the  people  used  to  as- 
semble in  fine  weather  between  services,  for  singing  and 
prayer.  Gigs  and  carts  were  put  into  the  court-yard  at  Lower 
Worton,  and  horses  into  the  stables." 

The  description  of  an  old  family  servant  was  as  follows : — 

"He  was  the  finest  preacher  I  ever  heard;  he  struck 
home  so  powerful.  I  never  heard  any  one  like  him.  *  Re- 
member, he  used  to  say,  *that  Satan  is  standing  at  the 
diurch  porch  to  take  away  the  good  seed  that  has  been 
sown  in  your  hearts.' " 

Two  younff  men  of  the  village  of  Swerford,  named  Thomas 
Wheeler  and  John  "King,  had  been  living  in  carelessness  and 
indifference  about  religion.  On  one  occasion  they  set  out 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  Simday  feast  in  the  village  of 
Ghreat  Tew :  out  in  the  good  providence  of  God  something 
induced  them  to  turn  aside  and  enter  Worton  Church. 
They  were  so  powerfully  afiected  by  the  sermon,  that  by 
mutual  consent  they  gave  up  all  idea  of  the  feast,  and  on 
their  walk  home,  conversing  upon  the  things  they  had  just 
beard,  they  went  down  into  a  stone  ^[uarry  by  the  road  side, 
and  tiiere  kneeling  down,  united  m  what  was  probably 
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their  first  earnest  prayer  to  the  God  of  salvation.  Thomas 
Wheeler  continued  a  consistent  Christian  to  the  end :  and 
John  King  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  New  Zealand. 
Neither  was  this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  effect  of  Divine 
grace,  for  two  other  young  men,  helonging  to  Deddington, 
named  Matthews,  who  received  their  religious  impressions 
at  about  the  same  time,  followed  John  King  as  missionaries 
to  New  Zealand. 

Thus  his  labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  He 
had  sought  "  for  Christ's  sheep  that  were  dispersed 
abroad,"  and  he  had  done  all  that  m  him  lay  to  bring  them 
to  "  that  agreement  in  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  God,  and 
to  that  ripeness  and  perfectness  of  age  in  Christ,  that  no 
place  might  be  left  among  them  for  error  in  redision  or 
viciousness  in  life."  *  Many  in  that  day  arose  and  called 
him  blessed,  and  the  good  savour  of  his  name  still  remains. 
The  tidings  of  his  death  in  India,  produced  a  strong 
sensation  in  this  field  of  his  early  labours.  A  marble  tablet 
over  the  entrance  of  Upper  Worton  church,  stands  as  a 
memorial  that  he  once  was  curate  there ;  and  a  piece  of 
plate  purchased  with  the  small  free-will  offerings  of  the 
poor,  and  presented  to  the  communion  table  of  the  Lord, 
tells  in  its  graven  lines  of  a  love  and  gratitude  which  fifty 
years  could  not  efface. 

Happily  his  mantie  fell  upon  others  like-minded  with 
himself,  and  a  succession  of  faithful  men  have  gathered  in 
the  harvest  of  which  he  sowed  the  seed.  Worton  is  still  a 
favoured  spot.     May  she  know  the  day  of  her  visitation ! 

Li  the  year  1809,  another  part  of  the  vineyard  required 
Daniel  Wilson's  ministrations.  A  voice  from  St.  tfohn*s 
Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  called  him,  and  he  obeyed  the  call. 
The  account  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  this  change,  is 
contained  in  a  letter  written  from  Oxford  to  Mr.  Pearson : — 

*  At  Christmas  last,  Mr.  Cecil  sent  for  me  to  Clifton,  and 
urged  me  much  to  take  St.  John's  as  his  curate,  when  my 
assistant  at  St.  Edmund  Hall  should  be  in  a  situation  to  act 
alone.  I  objected  strongly,  on  the  ground  of  St.  John's  not 
being  suitable  to  my  bast  of  character :  but  this  difficulty 
being  removed  by  the  assurance  he  gave  me  of  the  universal 
approbation  manifested  when  I  have  taken  duty  for  him,  I 

1  Ordination  Service. 
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then  agreed  [that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  if  Gtoi 
should  please,  I  would  yield  to  his  wishes.  With  these 
impressions  I  left  Clifton,  and  scaxeely  thought  further  of 
the  affair,  till  a  letter  from  him  reached  me  about  a  month 
back  to  state  that  his  health  was  very  rapidly  declining, 
that  things  were  falling  to  pieces  at  the  chapel,  and  to  urge 
me  to  take  it  wholly,  as  minister,  whilst  his  life  remained  to 
him  and  the  power  to  consign  it  legaUy. 

*  I  was  seized  with  the  utmost  consternation ;  and  the 
moment  the  term  closed,  hurried  to  town  to  weigh  the  sum- 
mons. I  found  Mr.  Cecil  too  far  gone  to  be  capable  of 
giving  advice ;  but  his  mind  was  fixed  on  me  as  his  suc- 
cessor. I  stated  to  the  principal  people  of  the  chapel,  all 
my  difficulties,  arising  clSefly  from  m5.  HiU,  my  proposed 
successor  at  the  Hall,  being  yet  a|i  undergraduate,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  left.  No  obstacle  would  divert  them  from 
their  entreaties :  and  I  yielded  at  length,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  no  impediment  arose  in  the  execution  of  our 
plan.  The  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall  consented  with- 
out a  scruple  to  the  succession  of  Mr.  Hill,  upon  my  promise 
of  continuing  to  superintend  till  he  shoidd  be  settled  and 
had  become  a  Master  of  Arts.  Three  bishops — Oxford, 
Hereford,  and  London — loaded  me  with  civilities  and  kind- 
ness ;  and  I  left  London  on  Saturday,  virtually  Minister  of 
St.  John's.  My  plan  is,  to  be  there  in  the  vacations,  and  at 
such  times  during  the  term  as  I  can  be  spared,  and  to 
manage  at  Oxford  till  Mr.  Hill  is  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  an 
age  for  holy  orders,  so  as  to  be  able  to  officiate  for  me  in 
the  Hall  chapel  and  at  Worton.' 

This  was  written  in  March.  Somewhat  later  he  lifts  up 
the  veil  a  little  higher,  and  shows  his  motives : — 

'  The  employment  of  a  tutor  at  Oxford  has  been  far  from 
being  perfectiy  congenial  to  my  mind.  As  to  the  propriety 
of  my  leaving  the  university,  and  giving  myself  wholly  to 
my  ministry,  I  cannot  have  a  doubt.  The  gradual  decay 
of  vital  piety  in  my  own  heart,  is  too  obvious  and  too  alarm- 
ing a  symptom,  not  to  force  itself  upon  my  conscience. 
May  God  yet  spare  me  for  His  honour ! 

Although  there  was  as  yet  only  a  general  understanding 
upon  the  subject,  and  no  legal  arrangement,  yet  when  the 
long  vacation  had  commenced,  that  is,  on  July  2nd,  1809 
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(his  birthday),  he  entered  upon  the  public  duties  of  St. 
John's  Chapel.  He  was  assisted  first  oy  the  Rev.  Henry 
Gtedfrey,  afterwards  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  then  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Amott,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bartiett,  and  other  able  and  good  men. 

The  eflfect  was  instantaneous.  Owing  to  Mr.  Cecil's  long 
continued  illness  and  retirement  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  the 
congregation  had  become  unsettled:  but  in  three  months 
this  feeling  was  completely  changed ;  the  chapel  was  filled, 
everybody  pleased,  and  almost  every  pew  let.  Soon,  how- 
ever, douas  gathered  over  this  jjleasant  prospect.  The 
friend  authorised  to  act  on  Mr.  Cecil's  behalf,  in  estimating 
the  income  of  the  chapel,  had  made  a  serious  though  unin- 
tentional mistake,  and  in  offering  an  explanation,  had  given 
so  much  offence  to  Mr.  TVilson,  that  on  the  matter  being 
reported  to  his  friends,  they  advised  him  to  put  an  end  to 
the  negotiation.  And  this  result  would  too  surely  have 
follow^,  had  it  been  a  common  case.  But  it  was  not  a 
common  case.  Mr.  Cecil's  feelings  were  warmly  interested. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  secure  Mr.  Wilson's  services  for 
his  people's  benefit.  And  though  suffering  under  an  attack 
of  paralysis,  which  proved  fatal  after  a  few  months,  yet 
when  he  heard  of  the  probable  rupture  of  the  negotiations, 
he  roused  himself  to  write  the  following  words,  amongst  the 
last  doubtless  he  ever  wrote : — 

*  My  heart  is  almost  broken  at  the  news :  I  beseech  you 
not  to  break  it  quite  by  confirming  it.' 

The  response  was  immediate : — 

'Nothing  in  the  world  shall' be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
remedy  the  evil  you  apprehend.  There  is  no  person  in  the 
world  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted,  and  whom  I  would 
go  such  lengths  to  serve.' 

When  such  feelings  actuated  this  father  and  son  in  the 
Gospel,  all  obstacles  gave  way.  The  negotiation  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  arrangement  finally  made.  It  secured  two 
hundred  guineas  a  year  to  Mr.  Cecil  and  his  family  for  the 
remainder  of  the  lease  of  the  chapel,  and  left  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  as  income  to  Mr.  Wilson.  For  this 
he  had  to  resign  his  tutorship  and  curacy,  which  had  together 
yielded  about  500/.  per  annum.    So  disinterested  were  his 
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motiTes,  and  so  sincere  Iiis  desire  to  giye  himself  up  more 
entirely  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ! 

This  arrangement  was  completed  early  in  October,  1809. 
He  officiated  at  St  John's  till  the  eighth  of  that  month,  and 
then  returned  to  Oxford  to  fulfil  the  duties  still  incumbent 
on  him  there. 

But  the  tie  was  now  loosened,  and  though  he  had  the 
prosperity  of  St.  Edmund  Hall  still  at  heart,  and  took  part 
in  aU  matters  connected  with  the  university,  yet  "  no  man 
can  serve  two  masters.''  His  London  and  his  Oxford  duties 
were  incompatible ;  each  requiring,  as  they  did,  his  whole 
time  and  thoughts.  The  strain  upon  his  mind  also  was  too 
great ;  and  he  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  helps,  during  his 
absence,  for  his  assistant  minister.  Moreover,  his  fsm[iily 
were  now  removed  to  London,  and  they  felt  his  frequent 
absences  a  great  privation.  All  parties,  therefore,  must 
have  been  glad,  when,  the  three  intervening  years  having 
rolled  away,  the  Rev.  John  Hill  was  able  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  official  duties  attached  to  the  vice-princi^alship  of 
Si  Edmund  Hall,  and  thus  set  Daniel  Wilson  entirely  free. 

This  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1812.  Eighteen  years 
afterwards  he  cast  back  a  glance  at  these  times,  and  summed 
up,  in  a  few  comprehensive  words,  the  result  of  his  reflec- 
tions upon  his  Oxford  and  Worton  life  : — 

*  My  time  at  Oxford  was  utterly  without  profit  as  to  my 
soul.  Pride  grew  more  and  more,  and  carnal  appetites  en- 
chained me.  On  the  other  baud,  Worton  ajforded  me 
much  spiritual  consolation.  These  nine  years  were  passed, 
I  trust,  in  the  path  of  duty,  though  amidst  struggles,  tempta- 
tions, and  frequent  estrangements  of  soul  and  spirit.' 

A  sermon  preached  before  the  University  in  the  year 
1810,  and  subsequently  published,  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. But  this  opens  the  door  of  his  study,  and  intro- 
duces the  chapter  of  his  Literary  Life. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


LITERARY  LIFE. 
1810—1831. 

Habits  and  Tastes — Library — Papers  in  "Christian  Observer" — Sermon  on 
Obedience — Funeral  Simons  for  Mr.  Ceoil — Style — Conversation  -with 
BeUingham — Tracts  on  Confirmation  and  Lord's  Sapper — Address  to 
Christian  Knowledge  Society — Sermon  on  Regeneration — Sermons  to 
Children — Anniversary  of  Chnrch  Missionary  Society — Defence  of  the 
Society — Volume  of  Sermons — Scriptural  Education,  and  Secession — 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society — Rev.  Thomas  Scott — Prefaoes — Letters 
from  an  absent  Brother — Evidences  of  Christianity — Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation — Sir  R.  Peel — Letters  to  "Christian  Observer" — Sir  J. 
Mackintosh — Dr.  Chalmers — Mr.  Simeon — Sermons  on  Lord's  Day — 
Funeral  Sermons — Controversy  with  Dr.  Burton. 

Daniel  Wilson  was  always  a  student.  In  childhood  he 
read  for  amusement^  in  manhood  for  information,  and  in  old 
age  for  relaxation.  He  read  everything  which  had  any 
bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  great  object  of  his  life 
— ^the  Ministry  which  he  had  "  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
Works  of  imagination,  falling  without  those  limits,  had 
little  interest  for  him,  and  no  power  over  him.  He  felt  not 
the  attraction  which  others  feel,  nor  needed  the  self-re- 
straint which  they  need.  The  imaginative  faculty  cannot 
be  regarded  as  predominating  in  his  mind.  Though  living 
at  the  very  time  when  the  tales  and  novels  of  Walter  Scott 
were  exerting  all  their  witchery,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  read  one  of  them;  and  if  not  these,  certainly  none 
others.  He  was  familiar  with  the  poems  of  Cowper,  Thom- 
son, Goldsmith,  Gray,  and  others,  and  when  a  leisure 
morning,  and  a  country  scene  invited,  would  expatiate  in 
them  with  real  pleasure.  But  the  opportunity  and  the 
indulgence,  were  alike  rare.  The  hymn  was  perhaps  a 
greater  favourite  than  the  poem.  Many  of  the  best  hynms 
were  firmly  fixed  in  his  memory,  and  he  loved  to  repeat 
them  and  to  have  them  sung.    His  voice  would  join  in  the 
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praise,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  added  to  the  harmony. 
he  had  no  ear  for  music,  and  this  defect,  as  is  usual,  ex- 
tended to  the  pronunciation  of  languages ;  for  those  which 
lie  knew  perfectly,  and  had  read  extensively,  he.  yet  could 
not  pronounce  correctly.  The  ear  was  faulty,  not  the 
intellect.  His  library  was  very  large,  and  choice.  The 
accumulation  in  his  later  days  exceeded  ten  thousand 
volumes.  Many  of  course  were  books  of  reference.  Whilst 
he  had  any  work  in  preparation  for  the  press,  everything 
having  any  bearing  on  the  subject  was  purchased  without 
stint,  and  then  retained.  He  was  careful  of  his  books ; 
said  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  his  children ;  and  could 
not  bear  to  see  them  ill-used.  No  turning  down  of  the 
leaves  was  tolerated,  and  even  a  "  mark  "  was  deemed  un- 
manly : — "  If  you  cannot  tell  where  you  leave  off,  you  are 
not  worthy  to  read  a  book,"  he  would  say.  He  needed 
quiet  for  study,  but  not  solitude : — "  Go  or  stay  as  you 
please ;  but  if  you  stay  be  quiet ;"  and  then  he  would  turn, 
and  in  a  moment  enter  the  world  of  books.  He  kept  no 
late  hours ;  his  last  reading  (as  his  first)  was  always  devo- 
tional and  scriptural ;  and  he  generally  retired  about  eleven 
o'clock.  In  working  hours  all  his  reading  had  reference  to 
the  sermon,  or  the  controversy,  or  the  publication,  which 
might  be  in  hand.  But  in  the  hour  of  repose  after  dinner^ 
or  m  the  country,  the  current  literature  of  the  day  had  its 
torn,  and  one  member  of  the  family  generally  read  aloud  to 
all  the  rest. 

Thus  his  mind  got  full,  and  the  full  mind  wiU  overflow, 
and  give  forth  fertaising  and  refreshing  streams.  These  we 
have  now  to  trace. 

The  Prize  Essay  at  Oxford  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
This  was  his  first  public  appearance ;  but  it  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  two  or  three  papers  sent  privately  to  the  "Christian 
Observer "  under  the  signature  of  "  Clericus  Surriensis." 
He  continued  at  intervals,  in  after-life,  to  send  papers  to 
the  same  valuable  periodical,  in  which  he  always  felt  the 
greatest  interest.  In  1805,  he  sent  an  article  on  "The 
unspeakable  gift  of  God."  In  the  volume  for  1814,  there 
is  an  admirable  article  on  "Crude  Theology;"  which 
was  continued  in  the  following  year.  An  excellent  paper 
appeared  also  in  February,  1815,  on  "  Our  spiritual  contest 
with  the  world."  This  has  been  recently  reprinted,  with 
the  writer's  permission,  at  the  request  of  some  clergymen  in 
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Torkshire.     Other  papers  no  doubt  might  be  traced,  though 
he  left  no  list.    The  signature  generally  was  D.  W.* 

On  the  28th  January,  1810,  he  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  tiie  sermon  to  which  allusion  was 
made  in  the  last  chapter,  entitled  "  Obedience  the  path  to 
religious  knowledge.  It  was  sent  to  the  press  Almost 
immediately,  and  has  since  passed  through  several  editions. 

In  order  to  appreciate  it  rightly,  the  standard  in  the 
University  pulpit  at  that  time  should  be  considered.  Doubt- 
less, many  enunent  preachers  were  then  living,  and  many 
able  sennons  were  delivered ;  but  these  were  exceptions  to  a 
very  general  rule.  The  coimtry  clergy,  summoned  in  their 
turn  from  their  respective  pcuishes,  and  warmed  by  some 
local  quarrel  with  the  squire  or  churchwarden,  were  wont  to 
pour  out  their  griefs  into  the  faithful  bosom  of  Alma  Mater, 
or  to  indulge  in  doleful  prophecies  concerning  the  doom  of  a 
Church  in  which  such  things  were  tolerated. 

In  default  of  the  couiitry  clergyman  appearing  in  his  turn, 
his  place  in  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  some  resident  official ; 
and  now  the  sermon  was  generally  one  which  had  seen  hard 
service  in  days  past,  and  was  destined  to  see  much  more  in 
days  to  come. 

Contrast  with  such  preaching  the  sennon  under  review, 
and  then  the  effect  described  by  an  undergraduate  of  that 
day  will  be  better  appreciated : — 

*^  I  can  never  forget,"  he  says,  "  his  bold  and  animated 
sennon  before  the  university  on  that  text  from  John  vii.  17, 
*  If  any  man  will  do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God,'  and  I  shall  never  lose  the  impression 
of  the  breathless  silence  with  which  its  stirring  appeals  to 
the  conscience  were  heard  by  the  crowded  congregation  at 
St  Mar/s." 

The  author's  own  account  of  the  publication  is  given  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend : — 

^  Later  in  life  sereral  elaborate  reviews  were  written  by  him.  In  1821,  he 
reyiewed  Sermons  by  the  Rer.  Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  CSu-lisle ;  and  also  the 
Her.  Charles  Simeon*s  Horao  Homileticn.  In  December,  1822,  an  American 
publication  was  examined,  entitled,  "  The  Conversation  of  Onr  Savionr  with 
Nioodemos,"  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Boston.  In  November,  1881,  will  be  found  a 
review  of  '* Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,"  by  Joseph  John  Gnmey  ;  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  a  review  of  Scott's  **  Continnation  of  Hilner*i 
Chnrch  History,'*  concluded  in  the  Appendix. 
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'OXPOED,  Feb,  16,  1810. 

'  The  return  of  Mr.  Crouch  to  Oxford  was  exceedingly 
fortunate.  I  have  submitted  my  sermon  to  his  review,  and 
have  been  so  much  pressed  to  publish  it,  that  I  have 
ventured  on  that  bold  step.  It  wul  be  published  on  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday.  And  now  let  me  entreat  you  to  send 
your  fiill  and  most  free  opinion.  I  have  been  so  incessantly 
engaged  with  the  subject  for  nearly  three  months,  that  my 
mind  is  perfectly  jaded.  I  have  contemplated  it,  as  it  were, 
till  I  have  no  distinct  views  at  all,  and  I  fear  much  that 
some  gap  in  the  argument  will  be  discovered.  You  will 
come  to  li  fresh.  Send  me,  then,  your  real  sentiments  in 
every  point  of  view.' 

Two  fimeral  sermons  for  the  Eev.  Eichard  Cecil  were 
next  published.  They  were  preached  at  St.  John's  Chapel, 
on  Aug.  26,  and  Sept.  2,  1810,  and  serve  as  a  kind  of  model 
upon  which  aU  his  funeral  sermons  were  subsequently  framed. 
His  plan  was  first  to  elucidate  the  text,  then  to  delineate 
the  character,  and  then  to  draw  a  series  of  practical  infer- 
ences. It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  better  plan ;  but  perhaps 
by  the  adaptation  of  it  to  every  case,  a  sense  of  sameness  or 
weariness  may  be  produced. 

In  the  present  case  the  sympathies  of  all  parties  were 
thoroughly  aroused.  The  congregation  of  St.  John's  had 
been  "  biult  up  "  by  Mr.  Cecil,  and  the  preacher  was  his 
own  son  in  the  faith.  The  occasion  was  a  great  one,  and  he 
rose  to  it.  All  his  tenderest  feelings  were  excited,  and  all 
his  powers  called  forth  ;  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  vigour 
of  his  style  or  the  graphic  touches  with  which  he  porteays 
Mr.  Cecil's  character  as  a  man  and  a  minister.  Quotations 
might  be  multiplied  in  proof  of  this,  but  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  the  sermons  themselves  will  well  repay  an  attentive 
perusal. 

His  style  was  now  beginning  to  be  formed,  and  it  proved 
at  first  better  adapted  to  the  pulpit  than  the  press.  It 
wanted  simplicity,  and  was  on  the  whole  perhaps  too 
rhetorical.  It  abounded  with  sounding  epithets.  However 
effective  this  may  be  in  a  public  address,  it  is  less  calculated 
to  bear  the  calm  investigation  of  the  closet ;  and  the  hearer 
might  admire  what  the  reader  would  be  disposed  to  criticise 
and  condemn.  The  following  short  passage  in  these  sermons 
will  serve  as  an  illustration,  and  show  how  a  redundancy  of 
words  adds  no  real  force  to  ideas.    The  preacher  is  enlarg- 
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in^  on  the  Gospel,  and  lie  speaks  of  "  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  which  tne  Bible  proposes  to  man,  the  sublimity  of 
eternal  pursuits,  and  the  scheme  of  redemption  by  an  in- 
carnate Mediator;"  but  not  content  with  leaving  the  ideas 
thus  expressed  to  produce  their  own  eflfect,  wnich  surely 
might  have  sufficea,  he  overloads  them  with  epithets,  and 
speaks  of  "  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  objects  which  the 
Bible  proposes,  the  incomparable  sublimity  of  eternal  pur- 
suits, and  the  astonishing  scheme  of  redemption."  Some 
may  admire  this  florid  style,  but  it  cannot  be  recommended 
for  imitation. 

His  next  publication  was  entitled  "Conversation  with 
Bellingham,  the  assassin  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval" 
The  interview  was  brought  about  by  a  distm^uished  member 
of  Parliament  on  the  Simday  evening  previous  to  the  cri- 
minal's execution,  but  was  attended  with  no  good  results. 
The  account  of  what  passed  in  conversation  at  that  inter- 
view was  published  immediately  after,  and  attracted  much 
attention.  But  the  narrative  wants  both  simplicity  and 
individuality,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  happy  means 
of  conveying  to  the  public  important  scriptural  trutn. 

Passing  by  several  single  sermons,  and  two  tracts  on 
Confinnation  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  have  gone 
through  more  than  twenty  editions,  a  pamphlet  next  claims 
consideration,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1816,  with 
reference  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Qbistian  Know- 
ledge. It  was  entitled  "A  respectfiil  address  on  certain 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  some  of  their  books  and  tracts." 

Dr.  Mant  had  published  a  tract  on  the  Baptismal  question. 
It  advocated  extreme  views ;  insisting  on  the  invariaole  con- 
nection between  baptism  and  regeneration,  asserting  that 
none  could  possibly  oe  imregenerate  who  had  rightly  been 
baptised,  ascribing  a  difference  of  operation  to  the  two 
sacraments,  in  that  the  eflBcacy  of  the  one  was  uniform,  and 
of  the  other  contingent,  and  denouncing  all  contrary  opinions 
as  enthusiastic,  dangerous,  and  heretical. 

This  tract  excited  much  controversy,  and  was  ably  replied 
to  by  the  Rev.  John  Scott  of  Hull,  and  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Biddulph  of  Bristol.  But  the  matter  assumed  a  graver 
aspect  when  it  was  adopted  and  put  upon  the  list  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society.  This  was  considered  a  breach 
of  the  moderation  befitting  a  Society  which  professed  to 
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represent  the  Church  of  England.     It  called  forth  earnest 
remonstrances  from  man^  attached  firiends,  and  led  to  the 

})ubIication  of  Daniel  Wilson's  pamphlet.  He  did  not  pro- 
ess  to  discuss  the  general  subject.  He  wished  only  to  prove, 
and  he  did  prove,  that  there  was  a  manifest  inconsistency  in 
the  adoption  of  Dr.  Mant's  tract ;  since  it  directly  contra- 
dicted the  statements  of  at  least  fifty  other  tracts  standing 
-on  the  Societ/s  list 

Immediate  action  followed ;  both  sides  rallied  their  forces ; 
various  letters  to  the  Society  appeared  in  rapid  succession; 
important  meetings  were  held  ;  and  the  result  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  consider  the  whole  question. 

Their  report  was  deemed  satisfactory.  The  points  con- 
tended for  m  the  "  Kespectful  Address  "  were  to  a  certain 
extent  conceded.  And  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Manfs  tract 
was  published  in  which  the  most  objectionable  expressions 
— all  those  indeed  on  which  the  controversy  turned — ^were 
expunged  or  modified. 

oo  that  the  ventilation  of  the  question  did  good.  Had  the 
Tenerable  Society  been  guided  at  the  time,  with  that  dignity, 
prudence,  and  moderation,  which  so  happily  characterise  it 
now,  the  discussion  would  never  have  been  raised. 

Boused  by  it,  Daniel  Wilson  determined  to  preach  upon 
the  subject  of  BegeneraHon,  when  again  callea  to  address 
the  Umversity  in  the  year  1817;  and  he  did  so  on  the  24ih 
of  February,  from  the  words,  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh,  is  fledb,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  Spirit," 
(John  ill.  6.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion, further  than  to  explain  the  preacher's  views.  He 
dreaded  the  intermingling  of  the  Church  and  the  World, 
and  the  mistaking  of  the  form  for  the  power  of  Godliness. 
He  held  that  the  great  spiritual  and  moral  change,  called 
the  New  Birth,  was  an  essential  and  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Gospel.  He  believed  it  to  be  always  necessarjr  in 
itself,  but  not  always  and  necessarily  wrought  in  Baptism. 
He  called  it  Regeneration.  Others  contend  for  the  thing 
— he  contended  for  the  word  also.  He  was  willing  to  use 
other  Scriptural  expressions,  such  as  "  Conversion,"  "  Reno- 
vation,'' "Renewal,"  as  expressing  the  change  from  "  dark- 
ness unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God;" 
hut  he  would  insist  upon  the  liberty  to  use  the  word 
"Regeneration"   also.     Baptismal  regeneration  was  not 

necessarily,  in  his  view,  real  regeneration.    The  liturgical 

a  2 
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sense  of  the  word  was  one  thing,  the  saving  sense  another. 
They  might  be  identical,  but  proof  was  wanted : — 

*  If  the  infant,  as  the  faculties  of  reason  and  understand- 
ing are  unfolded,  gradually  displays  a  spiritual  frame  or 
temper  of  mind  according  to  the  holy  image  of  God,  the 
case  is  decided;  he  needs  not  the  blessing  which  we  no 
longer  merely  hope  that  he  has  received,  but  which  we 
rejoice  to  decern  in  its  obvious  effects.  But  if,  as  he 
advances  in  age,  he  appears  to  be  utterly  void  of  spiritual 
knowledge  and  spiritual  obedience,  he  evidently  still  needs, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  adult  void  of  true  piety,  this  inward 
renewal  in  all  his  powers  in  order  to  love  and  serve  God. 

*  The  greatest  divines  of  our  Church,  including  the 
Reformers  themselves,  frequently  speak  of  Regeneration, 
and  the  New  Birth,  simply  and  by  iteelf,  as  well  as  in  con- 
nection with  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  With  them,  so  far 
as  I  understand  their  language.  Conversion,  Renovation, 
Regeneration,  New  Birth,  a  New  Creature,  Transformation, 
are  terms  employed  as  applicable  in  common  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  incipient  recovery  of  man  to  the  image  and 
love  of  God,  not  indeed  in  opposition  to  what  may  perhaps 
be  called  the  ecclesiastical  completion  of  it  in  Baptism,  or 
to  its  occurrence  by  means  of  that  sacrament,  but  still  not 
as  invariably  connected  with  it. 

*  When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  that  change  in  all 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  which  we  have  before  described,  in 
connection  with  the  actual  character  in  every  period  of  life 
of  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  been  baptised,  must 
not  this  one  consideration  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  Regene- 
ration is  invariably  connected  with  Baptism?  For  myself, 
at  least,  I  must  distinctly  avow  that  this  one  consideration, 
independently  of  other  numerous  and,  in  my  mind,  conclusive 
arguments  on  the  subject,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  prevent 
my  entertaining  for  a  moment  such  a  supposition.  And  on 
tms  ground,  not  only  the  propriety  but  the  necessity  of  the 
use  of  the  term  which  I  am  now  maintaining,  seems  to  me 
at  once  and  undeniably  to  follow.'  * 

Such  were  the  views  propounded  in  this  sermon,  and  such 
the  opinions  held  with  little  modification,  by  the  preacher  to 
the  end  of  life.    The  unbiassed  exhibition  of  them,  in  this 

'  Sermon  on  Begeneration. 
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place,  would  in  every  case  have  been  a  duty,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially so  now  that  the  question  has  been  so  strongly  revived. 
Recent  authoritative  decisions,  though  they  have  not  ended 
controversy,  have  brought  about  this  one  positive  result ; 
that  a  certain  latitude  of  opinion  is  admissible  in  the  Church 
upon  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Though  opinions  therefore 
may  differ  firom  those  expressed  in  tms  sermon,  and  some 
may  approve  and  some  disapprove,  yet  none  may  condemn. 
The  delivery  of  it  gave  great  offence  to  the  authorities  at 
Oxford,  and  permission  to  print  it  at  the  University  press 
was  refused  oy  the  then  Vice-Chancellor.  "  It  savours  of 
St.  Edmund  Hall,''  was  his  reply,  "  the  press  is  engaged.'* 
It  was  printed,  however,  and  went  through  five  editions. 

This  year  (1817)  was  a  troubled  one.  The  transition 
£rom  a  state  of  war  to  peace  was  attended  with  much 
national  and  individual  suffering.  The  harvest  was  bad, 
commerce  depressed,  disaffection  widely  prevalent.  Daniel 
Wilson  was  alive  to  the  emergency,  and  published  an  ex- 
cellent sermon  on  "Contentment,"  applicable  not  only  to 
the  times  then  present,  but  to  all  times  of  national  trouble. 
He  also  printed  the  first  of  a  series  of  sermons  to  very  young 
children,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose, 
and  might  be  preached  when  Watts'  **  Divine  Songs  are 
song. 

In  the  month  of  May,  he  delivered  the  anniversary 
sermon  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  at  St.  Bride's 
Church.  The  cause  of  missions  was  always  near  his  heart, 
Ihough  he  could  have  had  no  presentiment  that  he  should 
one  day  enter  into  that  field  of  duty.  His  public  appeal  on 
this  occasion  was  fiill  of  force  and  earnestness,  and  the 
result  corresponded.  The  sum  of  393/.  11a.  llrf.  was  col- 
lected; being  the  largest  amount  raised  for  the  Society 
during  the  furst  twenty-seven  anniversaries. 

Next  year  he  was  called  to  a  still  more  decided  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  same  Society.  On  the  1st  December,  1818,  a 
public  meeting  had  been  summoned  by  advertisement  to 
form  a  Church  Missionary  Association  at  Bath.  The  then 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  (Dr.  Ryder),  who  was  also  Dean  of 
WeUs  and  a  Vice-Patron  of  me  Society,  presided.  At  this 
meeting  the  Yen.  J.  Thomas,  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  apijeared 
in  his  official  character,  and  delivered  an  address,  wnich  he 
afterwards  printed,  as  a  protest  against  the  introduction  of  the 
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Society  into  his  archdeaconry.  He  denounced  the  attempt 
as  a  violation  of  ecclesiastical  order ;  charged  the  presiding 
bishop  with  invading  the  province  of  his  episcopal  brother ; 
declared  that  the  society  had  assumed  a  title  to  which  it 
had  no  claim ;  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  association 
would  prove  a  hotbed  of  heresy,  and  finally,  as  archdeacon, 
recorded  his  protest  against  its  formation. 

Looking  back  forty  years,  it  is  hard  to  realise  all  this.  In 
these  days  few  indeed  would  be  found  to  countenance  it, 
but  the  archdeacon  claimed  to  speak  in  behalf  of  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  clergy  then  within  his  jurisdiction. 

It  was  imperatively  necessanr  that  the  Protest  should  be 
noticed,  and  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Society 
repelled,  and  Daniel  Wilson  was  requested  to  xmdertake  the 
duty.  His  reply  is  a  model  of  clear  argument,  grave  rebuke,, 
and  good  temper.  By  one  and  the  same  process  it  acquits 
the  Society  and  condemns  the  archdeacon.  Even  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  it  may  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit.  Apart  from  the  direct  issue,  it  upholds  the  whole 
principle  of  missions,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Churcn  Missionary  Society.  From  the  attack  made  upon 
it,  that  Society  rose  triumphant,  and  has  ever  since  waxed 
stroAger  and  stronger.  The  obligation  then  conferred  has 
been  gratefully  acbiowledged  in  the  following  terms.  Re- 
ferring to  this  controversy,  the  Committee  say  :— 

"  Pamphlets  on  both  sides,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten, 
were  published :  but  that  which  is  written  by  Mr.  Wilson 
vindicated  the  constitution  of  the  Society  with  much  Chris- 
tian temper  and  spirit,  passed  through  fourteen  editions 
within  two  months,  and  rendered  such  aid  to  the  cause  that 
the  hostile  attack  was  turned  into  an  important  benefit.'^ 

Whilst  this  controversy  was  going  on,  Daniel  Wilson's  first 
printed  volume  of  sermons  appeared.  They  had  been 
preached  at  St.  John's,  and  were  published,  as  the  dedica- 
tion states,  to  supply  in  some  degree  the  deficiency  of  per- 
sonal intercourse. 

The  book  seems  to  have  met  with  a  rude  reception  in 
some  quarters  at  first,  for  writing  on  the  28th  January  to 
a  friend,  the  author  says : — 

*  As  to  my  poor  volume,  you  know  how  it  has  been 
condemned.    Do  write  without  delay,  and  give  me  your 
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candid  opinion.  The  last  ^age  had  scarcely  left  the  press, 
when  the  archdeacon's  aflPair  came  on,  and  disturbed  all  my 
accustomed  train  of  thought.' 

Whatever  check  the  volume  may  have  received  on  its 
first  appearance,  it  was  but  momentary.  All  opposition  was 
instantly  overborne.  The  first  edition  of  eight  hundred  copies 
was  sold  in  a  fortnight,  and  another  called  for,  and  many 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  It  proved  handsomely  remxme- 
rative.  The  author  used  to  speak  of  having  realised  600/. 
or  800/.  by  the  publication.  This  would  be  3iought  little  of 
perhaps,  m  the  case  of  some  popular  work  or  important 
Iiistory,  but  a  volume  of  sermons  is  a  very  difierent  thing, 
and  remuneration  is  rarely  thought  of  by  the  author. 

The  discourses  in  this  volume  may  be  taken,  no  doubt,  as 
&ir  specimens  of  his  preaching  at  St.  John's  at  that  period ; 
and  they  lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  productions  of 
the  pulpit  of  the  present  day.  They  are  really  sermons.  In 
arrangement  they  come  between  the  innumerable  divisions 
of  earlier  writers  which  overload  the  memory,  and  the 
modem  essay^  which  makes  no  impression  on  it.  Errors  of 
style  are  to  be  found ;  but  they  are  well  nigh  forgotten  in 
the  dear  exposition  of  Scriptural  truth,  the  discrimination  of 
character,  the  appeals  to  conscience,  the  interesting  narra- 
tive,  impressiTe  exhortation,  and  tender  pathos  whicl  every- 
where  abound ;  and  which  want  only  the  living  voice,  the 
appropriate  delivery,  and  the  promised  Grace,  to  accomplish 
all  the  great  ends  of  preaching. 

There  is  an  admiraole  sermon  in  this  volume  on  the  **  Ten 
Talents ;"  an  affecting  one  on  the  "  Passion  of  our  Lord ;"  a 
consolatory  one  on  "  Religious  Dejection ;"  and  an  encourag- 
ing one  on  "  Decision  in  Religion,"  from  the  character  of 
Ruth. 

Two  important  discourses  also  will  be  found  on  "  The 
Force  of  H!abit ;"  which  have  evidently  been  prepared  with 
more  than  common  care.  The  basis  of  the  argument  on 
which  they  rest,  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Butler's  fifth 
chapter  on  a  "  state  of  Probation  as  intended  for  moral  dis- 
ciplme  and  improvement."  The  illustrations  employed,  and 
the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  argument,  is  Daniel 
Wilson's,  but  the  first  idea  and  the  argument  itself,  is 
Bishop  Butler's.  In  the  pages  of  the  one,  it  stands  an 
admirable  and  unanswerable  moral  essav ;  in  the  hands  of 
the  other,  it  is  moulded  into  two  powerful  and  convincing 
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eyangelical  sermons.  When  we  read  that  "the  principle 
of  virtue  improved  into  a  habit,  will  plainly  be  a  security 
against  the  danger  we  are  in  from  the  very  nature  of  pro- 
pension  or  particular  affections*' — ^we  recognise  Bishop 
Sutler.  But  when  we  read  that  "there  never  was  and 
never  can  be,  any  other  effectual  mode  of  changing  the 
intellectual  habits  and  social  usages  of  the  sinner,  of  stop- 
ing  him  from  rushing  down  the  precipice,  of  awakening  him 
from  his  profound  lethargy,  but  that  which  the  Scriptures 
reveal,  viz :  an  entire  conversion  of  the  whole  soul  to  God 
by  the  mighty  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit " — we  recognise 
Daniel  Wilson.  He  seems  now  to  have  conceived  the  idea, 
which  he  subsequently  wrought  out  in  his  Preface  to 
"  Butler's  Analogy,'*  that  the  argument  admitted  of  expan- 
sion, and  could  be  made  available,  not  only  in  support  of 
a  revelation  from  God,  but  of  Christianity,  in  its  peculia- 
rities, as  being  that  revelation. 

Sermons  preached  about  this  time  for  several  parochial 
schools,  will  explain  his  views  on  the  important  subject  of 
national  and  scriptural  education ;  and  a  sermon  before  the 
"  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,"  unfolds  the  principles 
which  he  thinks  must  be  settled  before  secession  from  the 
Church  can  be  justified. 

*  For  myself,*  he  savs,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Islington, 
*  I  will  teach  my  child  all  the  great  facts  and  verities  of  the 
Christian  religion :  and  with  these  I  will  connect  an  en- 
lightened but  devoted  adherence  to  the  edifying  rites  of 
our  episcopal  Church.  I  will  present  my  child  at  the  font 
of  baptism.  I  will  teach  him  to  ratify  in  his  own  person  in 
the  nte  of  confirmation  the  vows  then  made.  I  will  lead 
him  to  the  altar  of  our  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  I  will  train 
him  to  the  observation  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  public  worship  of  God  in  the  sublime  devotions  of  our 
litui^.  To  these  habits,  I  will  add  a  spirit  of  steady  loyalty 
to  his  king  and  country,  a  willing  subjection  to  the  law,  a 
reverence  to  the  persons  of  those  in  authority  in  Church  and 
State.  Thus  I  will  teach  him  to  honour  all  men,  to  love  the 
brotherhood,  to  fear  God,  and  honour  t/ie  king.  Nothing  shall 
persuade  me,  while  I  have  the  Bible  in  my  hand,  to  separate 
these  essential  parts,  from  the  solemn  duty  of  education. 
No,  I  will  sow  the  young  soil  with  the  specific  seed  which  I 
wish  to  reap.    I  will  graft  the  tree  with  the  precise  kind  of 
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firat  I  wish  it  to  bear.  I  will  bend  the  tender  shoot  in  the 
very  position  and  fonn  in  which  I  wish  to  see  it  grow.  I 
will  unbue  the  new  vessel  with  the  fragrant  odour  which  I 
wish  it  ever  to  retain. 

'  I  will  indeed  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  promoting  harmony 
and  co-operation  with  other  bodies  of  Christians,  where  we 
are  agreed  in  main  principles,  and  when  we  cannot  co-operate 
I  will  nnfeignedly  love  them .  still ;  but  I  will  distinguish 
between  charity  and  indifference ;  and  I  prefer  acting  on 
my  own  convictions,  and  adhering  to  my  own  Church  m  a 
matter  like  education,  where  the  sacrifice  of  principle  can 
only  lead  to  a  hollow  alliance,  without  abiding  charity,  or 
real  esteem.' 

On  the  subject  of  "  Secession,"  he  says : 

*  Before  an  individual  proceeds  imwarrantably  to  disturb 
the  unity  of  the  Church  by  separation  and  division,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  reply  to  these  two  questions  : — 

*  1.  Is  he  ready  to  siibvert  altogether  the  existing  esta- 
blishment of  Church  polity  ? 

*  2.  Has  he  a  fair  probability  of  substituting  for  it  another 
decisively  better  P 

*  Because  the  subversion  of  any  Church  would  inevitably 
follow,  if  each  individual  were  to  act  after  the  example,  which, 
so  £Eir  as  he  is  concerned,  he  authorises  and  encourages. 

*  And  because,  if  nothing  greatly  superior  is,  in  a  fair 
prospect  of  human  events,  to  succeed,  all  the  guilt  of  dis- 
turbmg  without  amending,  of  exciting  confusion  with  no 
adequate  countervailing  advantage,  will  lie  at  his  door.' 

The  sermon  before  the  "  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society," 
as  opening  his  views  on  Church  government  generally,  was 
prepared  with  much  care  ;  and  before  being  preached,  was 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  commentator. 
An  interesting  account  of  this,  the  last  interview  with  that 
excellent  man,  whose  funeral  sermon  he  was  very  soon  after 
called  to  preach  and  publish,  remains.  It  was  written  at 
Aston  Sandford,  on  June  25th,  1818. 

*  I  sat  up  with  Mr.  Scott  last  night  till  near  twelve  o'clock, 
talking  over  my  correspondence  with  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
on  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  This  morning  he  gave  us  a 
most  beautiful  exposition  of  Romans  x.  12,  &c.    Aft;erwards 
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Mr.  Scott  went  over  my  homily  sermon  with  me.  He  alters 
but  very  little,  and  approves  of  most  of  my  ecdesiastical 
notions. 

^  Mr.  Scott  is  tolerable  in  health,  though  seventy-two  years 
old,  and  asthmatical  for  forty-five  years.  He  is  very  busy 
with  his  new  edition  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  Ho 
has  now  finished  the  whole  of  the  first  volume,  and  parts  of 
the  second  and  thii*d.  He  finishes  four  or  five  sheets  a  week, 
expounds  twice  a  day,  has  above  a  hundred  commimicants 
at  his  sacrament,  is  popular  and  beloved  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  has  fuller  churches  than  ever.  It  is  quite 
delightful  to  see  him  once  more  in  the  flesh.' 

In  the  year  1823,  ap|)eared  the  first  of  a  series  of  Prefaces 
to  various  select  Christian  authors,  published  by  Chalmers 
and  Collins  of  Glasgow.  They  were  five  in  number.  The 
preface  to  Adam's  "  Private  Thoughts,"  appeared  in  1823^ 
to  Butler's  "  Analog  "  in  1825,  to  Wilberforce's  "  Practical 
View  "  in  1826,  to  Baxter's  "  Reformed  Pastor  "  in  1829, 
and  to  Quesnel  "  on  the  Gospels  "  in  1830. 

Midway  among  these  Prefaces,  viz.,  in  1823,  appeared  a 
work  of  a  different  character.  Weighed  down  with  his 
abundant  labours,  Daniel  Wilson  was  compelled  to  seek  rest 
and  recreation  on  the  Continent.  His  family  accompanied 
him ;  but  all  being  occupied  with  their  respective  journals, 
the  duty  of  a  correspondent  fell  on  him.  His  letters  were 
read  by  a  large  circle  of  anxious  and  admiring  Mends  at 
home.  They  naturally  inspired  interest ;  and  the  demand 
for  publication,  eventually  made,  could  scarcely  be  refused. 

The  result  was,  the  appearance  of  two  small  volumes 
entitled  "Letters  from  an  absent  Brother."  They  were 
what  they  professed  to  be,  and  are  literally  without  preten- 
sion. When  first  published,  they  entered  too  much  into 
matters  of  personal  detail,  and  many  of  the  conclusions 
were  no  doubt  hastily  drawn.  But  much  of  this  was 
altered  in  a  second  edition,  and  there  is  a  freshness  of 
feeling  running  through  the  whole,  an  enjoyment  of  nature, 
a  vein  of  true  piety,  a  zeal  for  God,  a  description  of  Popish 
superstition  and  Protestant  laxity,  a  seeking  out  of  good 
men,  and  a  doing  of  good  works,  which  insensibly  interest 
the  reader,  carry  him  xmwearied  from  place  to  place,  and 
leave  him  pleased  and  instructed  with  this  unexciting 
narrative  of  a  five  months'  continental  journey. 
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But  the  most  important  of  all  his  works  before  he  left 
England  (and  this  is  the  limit  here  assigned  to  his  "Literary 
life")  "^as  "  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  completed  and 
publif^ed  in  two  volumes  in  the  year  1830.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  last  book  of  the  kind  presented  to  the  Churchy 
before  the  modem  school  arose,  which,  slighting  evidences, 
laid  the  main  stress  of  Christianity  upon  tradition  and 
Church  authority.  The  introduction  of  a  principle  so 
essentially  Popish  into  a  Protestant  Church,  could  not  fail 
to  cause  great  agitation ;  and  the  pendulum  which  had 
before  been  keeping  true  time,  has  ever  since  been  oscillating 
violently  between  the  two  extremes  of  Tractarianism  ana 
Latitudmarianism.  When  agitation  ceases,  as  cease  it  will,. 
and  quietness  returns,  then  will  Christianity  be  regarded 
once  more  as  a  "  reasonable  service,"  and  works  upon  the 
Evidences,  such  as  this,  will  assume  their  proper  place  and 
be  rated  at  their  proper  value.  Its  chief  peculiarity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  smmar  attempts,  is  that  it  combines  dose 
reasoning  on  the  evidences  with  strong  appeals  to  the  con- 
science. No  doubt  a  certain  di£Bcul^  follows:  for  those 
who  need  the  evidences  will  disregard  the  appeals,  and 
those  who  value  the  appeals  will  not  need  the  evidences* 
Still  there  are  four  large  and  important  classes  to  whom  the 
work  will  be  invaluable :  first,  those  who  are  entering  on  a 
religious  life ;  secondly,  those  who  are  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  unable  to  give  to  any  one  that  asketh  a 
"  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them ; "  thirdly,  those  whose 
&ith  may  have  been  shaken  by  intercourse  with  unbelievers; 
and  fourthly,  those  who  are  anxious  to  revive  forgotten 
truths  in  thei^  own  minds. 

For  all  such  characters  these  volumes  are  well  adapted^ 
since  they  do  exactiy  what  is  wanted.  They  speak  at  once 
to  the  head  and  to  the  heart.  No  labour  was  spared  by 
the  author.  He  availed  himself  of  the  writings  of  seventy- 
nine  other  authors  to  enrich  his  own ;  whilst  twenty-three 
different  works  in  various  languages  were  consulted  on  the 
single  subject  of  inspiration.  There  was  no  haste.  Eleven 
years  elapsed  between  the  first  xx)nception  and  the  final 
publication. 

They  were  originally  prepared  as  lectures  for  the  congre- 
^tion  at  St  John's  Chapel,  and  after  having  been  delivered 
in  Islington  parish  church  between  1827  and  1830,  were 
then  finally  completed  and  published. 

It  woula  be  a  vain  attempt  to  analyse  the  work.    It  must 
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be  read.  In  fact,  it  has  been  read  and  difEused  so  widely 
in  four  editions  throughout  England  and  India,  that  any 
further  notice  would  be  supeiiuous,  if  not  impertinent. 
No  thoughtful  reader  can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  find- 
ing knowledge  increased,  doubts  removed,  faith  confirmed, 
and  every  good  purpose  strengthened. 

Meanwhile  all  England  was  convulsed  by  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  Government  to  concede  the  claims  of  the 
Boman  Catholics.  In  years  past,  Daniel  Wilson  had  been 
adverse  to  the  concession  of  their  claims ;  but  now  his  mind 
changed,  and  he  took  a  prominent  and  earnest  part  in 
farthering  the  proposed  measure. 

When  Sir  Robert  (then  Mr.)  Peel  resigned  his  seat  for 
Oxford,  and  again  became  a  candidate  for  it,  Daniel  Wilson 
warmly  supported  him.  His  reply  to  a  member  of  Con- 
vocation was  published,  and  was  as  follows : — 

'IsuHOTON,  Pehntary  19,  1S29. 

*  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure,  not  only  in  voting  for 
Mr.  Peel,  but  in  lending  all  the  help  I  can  in  promoting  his 
re-election.  I  consider  his  conduct  to  have  been  most  noble. 
If  I  differed  from  him  in  judgment  I  should  still  support 
him,  on  the  ground  of  his  admirable  public  services ;  but, 
agreeing  with  him  as  I  do,  I  shall  naturally  be  most  anxious 
to  serve  him.  I  conceive  Mr.  Peel  has  rendered  the  most 
important  and  critical  service  to  his  country  which  any 
statesman  has  done  in  my  memory.  The  tranquillity  of  the 
empire  will  be  owing  very  much,  under  Providence,  to  his 
manly  and  honourable  decision. 

*  Let  me  know  the  day  of  election,  and  I  will  come  down 
at  all  events.' 

When  the  measure  was  under  discussion,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Observer,'*  which  was  after- 
wards separately  published  as  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
stated  at  len^h  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  his  change  of 
mind,  the  evils  which  he  apprehended  from  a  refrisal  oi  the 
measure,  and  the  benefits  he  anticipated  from  its  adoption. 
He  also  entered  at  length  into  the  religious  bearings  of  the 
question.  This  letter  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  made  a 
g|reat  impression.  It  alienated  some  friends  from  him  for  a 
time,  and  sacrificed  a  few  for  ever.  But  there  were  many 
with  him — ^Wilberforce,  Adand,  Dealtry,  the  Grants,  Ac. ; 
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and  all  kinds  of  testimonies  are  still  extant,  expressing 
assent  and  approbation.  Letters  from  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  and 
Dr.  Chalmers,  are  amongst  them.  The  former  sought  an 
interview,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  how  best,  in 
his  speech  in  Parnament,  the  reUgious  difficulties  of  the 
question  might  be  met ;  and  the  latter  writes  from  Edin- 
burgh, as  follows : — 

"  I  have  to  offer  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your 
admirable  letter,  in  whose  reasonings  and  views  I  entirely 
acquiesce.  My  speeches  are  not  worthy  of  perusal  by  one 
who  has  read,  and  far  less  by  him  who  has  produced,  your 
fuU  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge  also  says  in  characteristic 
words: — 

"  The  best  way  is  to  let  Mr. alone.    Tou  are  not 

the  only  friend  of  robbery  and  murder !  I  remember  Mr. 
Cecil  says — '  If  a  little  man  be  attacked,  he  is  very  anxious 
to  vindicate  himself,  because  Jie  is  afraid  of  being  snuffed  out' 

There  must  be  a  larger  pair  of  snuffers  than  any  Mr. 

possesses,  to  snuff  you  out,  my  brother,  or  to  impair  your 

**  I  think  I  once  told  you,  that  I  take  the  moon  for  my 

Eittem.    When  she  is  at  the  full,  the  dogs  bark  at  her. 
ut  I  never  yet  heard  of  her  stopping  to  enquire,  why  they 
barked. 

**  Tour  co-heretical  friend  and  brother, 

"C.  Simeon.*' 

This  first  letter,  written  in  March,  was  followed  by  a 
second  in  April.  In  it  he  stated  the  measures  which  he 
considered  desirable  for  Ireland  under  her  altered  circum- 
stances. These  measures  were  chiefly  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter ;  and  this  second  letter,  though  not  so  brilliant  or 
exciting  as  the  first,  was  yet  eminently  practical  and  useful. 
Dr.  Chalmers  said  of  it,  that  he  felt  "  quite  confident  a  great  , 
and  general  impression  would  be  made  by  the  views  thus 
brought  forward.'' 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  part  he  took 
in  this  matter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  singleness  of 
his  purpose,  and  his  earnest  sincerity.  He  himself,  in  after 
years,  expressed  regret,  and  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
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the  result  had  fallen  short  of  his  anticipations.  But  it  is 
too  soon  to  decide.  We  know  but  in  part.  The  problem 
is  even  now  not  worked  out.  The  results,  when  developed, 
may  show  that  the  tendency  of  the  measure  was  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church. 

The  year  1830  was  productive  of  another  valuable  work. 
Seven  sermons  on  the  "  Lord's  Day/'  were  preached  and 
published.  It  was  a  favourite  subject ;  and  here  the  author 
tells  us  "  all  his  heart."  He  yieldU  nothing  to  timid  dWends 
or  an^  foes.  The  seventh  day  of  rest,  as  instituted  in 
Paradise,  confirmed  on  Sinai,  morallv  binding  upon  all, 
restored  to  its  integrity  by  our  Lord,  changed  from  the  last 
dav  of  the  week  to  the  first  by  His  Apostles,  designed  for 
holy  purposes  and  the  soul's  health — ^these  points,  and 
others  of  much  moment,  are  supported  by  arguments  of  all 
kinds,  drawn  from  all  sources. 

A  critical  reader  may,  perhaps,  find  fault  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  arguments,  and  say  that  three  or  four  weak 
points  will  never  make  a  strong  one.  He  may  also  com- 
plain of  the  style ;  for  thoujgh  not  now  florid  (that  is  past) 
it  was  unpleasantly  authoritative.  These  faults,  however, 
are  trifling  compared  with  the  result ;  which  is,  to  place  the 
divine  au^ority  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Lord's  Day 
upon  a  basis  incontroverable  and  immoveable. 

Two  or  three  funeral  sermons  may  be  noticed  together ; 
one  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Charles  Grant,  Esq.,  in  1823 ; 
one  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowther,  vicar  of 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  in  1829  ;  and  one  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Basil  Woodd,  minister  of  Bentinck 
Chapel,  Marylebone,  in  1831.  All  are  interesting,  and  the 
discrimination  of  character  admirable. 

A  controversy  arose,  in  1831,  between  Daniel  Wilson  and 
Dr.  Burton,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  It  sprung 
primarily  from  the  errors  of  Mr.  Bulteel ;  and  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  baptismal  justification.  Whilst  engaged  in 
it,  a  friend  called,  and  found  him  not  only  busy,  but  anxious 
and  uneasy.  Enquiry  having  been  made  as  to  the  cause, 
Mr.  Wilson  said,  "  1  am  doing  a  most  difficult  and  delicate 
thing.  I  am  reading  over  a  controversial  letter  which  is 
about  to  be  printed,  in  order  to  find  out  and  strike  out 
whatever  is  not  in  a  Christian  spirit.     There  is  not  a  more 
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diflficult  thing  than  to  write  on  controverted  points  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  After  I  have  done  what  I  can 
mvsel^  I  shall  send  it  to  a  Mend,  that  he  may  correct  what 
I  have  left  imperfect." 

We  may  now  open  the  study  door,  and  return  to  scenes 
of  active  life.  The  first  object  which  meets  the  eye,  is  St 
John's,  Bedford  Row. 
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St.  John's  Chapel  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
and  the  days  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  It  stood  upon  ground 
belonging  to  the  trustees  of  Rugby  School,  and  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  The 
tradition  is,  that  the  Queen,  looking  favourably  on  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  and  desirous  of  promoting  him,  sent  for  the 
patron  of  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  was  then  vacant, 
m  order  to  express  her  wish  that  the  Doctor  should  be 
appointed  rector.  The  presentation  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  Montagu,  now  merged,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
heiress,  in  the  Duiedom  of  JBuccleugh  and  Queensbury. 
Some  intimation  of  the  Queen's  purpose  having  transpired, 
a  "  clerk  "  was  selected,  and  duly  appointed,  before  her  Ma- 
jesty's summons  was  obeyed,  and  her  wish  could  be  expressed ; 
an/then  with  coiirteo4  words  the  impossibiHty  of  com- 
pliance  was  pleaded.  Queen  Anne,  however,  was  not  to  be 
so  baffled.  The  newly -appointed  rector  was  made  a  bishop. 
This  not  only  vacated  the  living,  but  placed  the  next  ap- 
pointment at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.  It  was  instantly 
conferred  upon  Dr.  Sacheverel,  and  he  lived  and  died. 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church,  and  the  inscription  over  his  tomb  still  remains : 
"  Infra  jacet  Henricus  Sacheverel,  S.  T.  P.  Hujusce  Ecdesise 
Eeotor.    Obiit  6  die  Junii,  Anno  Dom.  1724." 
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Some  of  the  citizens  were  greatly  offended  at  the  appoint- 
ment, and  as  a  safety  valve  against  the  pressure  of  High 
Chnrch  doctrines,  combined  and  built  St.  John's  Chapel  in 
Bedford  Bow.  If  this  was  indeed  its  mission,  it  has  been 
accomplished ;  and  now  the  place  which  once  knew  it,  will 
know  it  no  more. 

One  Thursday  evening  in  November,  1856,  when  the 
verger  was  about  to  ring  the  bell  and  summon  the  con^^a- 
tion  for  the  usual  week-day  evening  service,  he  could  pro- 
duce no  sound.  Still,  many  were  assembled,  and  divine 
service  proceeded ;  but  the  minister  had  ascertained  before 
entering  the  pulpit,  that  a  beam  had  given  way,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  immense  and  massive  roof,  might  at  any 
instant  crush  him  and  his  hearers.  A  very  short  sermon 
naturally,  and  most  wisely,  followed;  and  that  was  the 
last  sermon  preached,  or  ever  to  be  nreached,  in  a  chapel 
where  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  had  been  so  long  and 
80  fEuthfully  held  forth  by  a  succession  of  able  and  pious 
ministers.* 

The  building  never  had  been  consecrated,  but  was  held 
on  lease  by  each  successive  minister,  who  ofi&ciated  under 
the  bishop's  licence,  with  the  consent  of  the  rector  of  the 
parish:  and  this  was  the  tenure  by  which  the  chapel 
was  held  in  the  days  of  Cecil  and  Wilson. 

Possessing  no  sort  of  ecclesiastical  character  externally, 
the  building  was  yet,  in  the  interior,  and  previous  to  an 
enlargement  in  1821,  which  brought  forward  the  galleries 
and  injured  the  proportions,  a  noble  and  imposing  sixucture ; 
and  few  recollections  of  a  religious  kind  are  more  deeply 
written  on  the  memories  of  a  generation  now  passing  away, 
than  of  the  crowded  congregations  in  that  interior  hanging 
upon  Daniel  Wilson's  lips,  land  listeningto  his  command- 
ing oratoij  and  impassioned  appeals.  There  was  nothing 
of  affectation  in  his  mode  of  adoress,  thus  to  win  popularity, 
or  draw  a  crowd.  He  stood  as  God's  minister  to  do  Gtod's 
work.  He  was  an  earnest  man,  when  earnest  men  were 
comparatively  rare;  he  fully  preached  the  Gospel,  when 
prea!chers  ot  the  Gospel  were  comparatively  few.  Add 
to  this,  that  he  was  steadfast  when  many  were  given 
to  change,  and  moderate  when  many  were  prone  to  ex- 
tremes ;  and  you  have  the  primaiy  causes  of  his  great  and 
ever-increasing  influence  at  St.  John's^     Others  there  were. 

'  The  chapel  has  been  recently  poUed  down,  and  the  materials  sold. 
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His  manner  was  natural.  His  Yoice  was  perfect.  His  enun- 
ciation was  remarkably  clear  and  distinct.  His  action  varied 
with  the  subject :  now  grave,  now  vehement,  but  always 
graceful  and  appropriate.  When  through  a  crowd  of  stand- 
ing auditors,  he  walked  up  the  long  side  aisle,  before  the 
sermon,  with  features  set  and  fiill  of  seriousness,  every  eve 
turned  towards  him  with  a  feeling  of  interest  as  to  what  the 
Lord  God  was  about  to  say  by  his  mouth.  ThosQ^  who 
have  known  him  in  the  decline  of  life,  or  those  even  who 
have  only  known  him  in  Islington,  have  no  idea  of  his 
power  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  John's.    In  the  decline  of  life, 

f)eculiarities  often  crept  into  his  discourses ;  and  in  Islington, 
ocal  and  parochial  matters  upon  which  he  wished  to  mflu- 
ence  men  s  minds,  were  frequently  introduced ;  but  there- 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  at  St.  John's.  He  was  then  like  a 
man,  "  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel."  Mr.  Simeon 
used  to  say  that  the  congregation  were  at  his  feet.  All  felt 
his  power.  The  preaching  of  "  Christ  crucified,"  and  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  men  were  his  great  objects — ^never 
forgotten — never  out  of  sight.  There  was  a  seriousness  in 
his  manner,  before  which  levity  shrunk  abashed ;  an  occa- 
sional vehemence,  which  swept  aU  barriers  before  it;  a 
pathos  and  tenderness,  which  opened  in  a  moment  the  foun- 
tain of  tears ;  and  a  command,  which  silenced  for  a  time  tho 
mutterings  of  unbdief. 

His  sermons  were  thoroughly  prepared,  but  only  a  few 
notes  taken  up  into  the  pulpit.  These  notes  were  gradually 
enlarged,  in  order  to  lessen,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  the- 
strain  upon  his  mind ;  and  finally,  the  sermons  were  fiilly 
written  out,  though  not  always  preached  as  written.  Hif^ 
mind  was  clear  and  his  self-possession  unruffled.  Argument 
therefore  readily  mingled  wim  exhortation,  and  exposition  of 
Scripture  was  varied  by  appeals  to  the  conscience.  There 
were  no  set  phrases  to  fill  up  gaps ;  no  needless  repeti- 
tions to  spin  out  time  ;  but  all  was  clear,  solid,  natural,  im- 
pressive, instructive.  Occasionally  there  was  hesitation  for 
want  of  the  right  word :  but  the  only  effect  of  this  was 
to  excite  the  idea  of  fulness  of  matter  and  eagerness  of 
purpose. 

The  sermons  were  often  long,  but  that  was  not  deemed  a 
grievance :  and  as  he  had  no  parochial  charge,  they  were 
made  the  centre  round  which  other  duties  revolved.  Texts 
were  selected  on  the  Sunday  evening  or  Monday  morning, 
and  his  thoughts  were  then  concentrated  on  them  for  that 
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week.  If  a  brother  clergyman  was  met  in  the  streets,  the 
conversation  would  turn,  not  on  the  current  news  of  the 
day,  but  upon  last  or  next  Sunday's  sermon.  No 
labour  was  deemed  too  great.  He  had  that  peculiarity 
which  characterises  every  distinguished  man— he  was  pains- 
taking. He  delighted  in  study.  The  body  of  the  discourse 
was  written  in  very  large  short-hand,  so  as  easily  to  catch 
his  eye,  for  he  was  very  short-sighted  in  middle  life ;  whilst 
the  blank  side  was  covered  with  extracts  from  critics,  com- 
mentators, fathers,  divines,  and  devotional  writers  of  all 
kinds,  liis  involved  great  labour,  and  must  by  no  means 
be  confounded  with  the  "  short  and  easy  method  *'  of  look- 
ing at  a  commentator,  adopting  his  comment,  and  from  it 
filming  the  sermon.  In  one  of  his  remaining  manuscript 
sermons,  which  had  been  several  times  preached,  there  are 
long  extracts  on  the  blank  leaves  from  eight  different 
authors :  and  six  or  seven  sermons  examined  promiscuously, 
show  long  quotations  from  fifly-nine  different  authorities : 
amongst  them  Vitringa,  Lutiier,  Lowth,  Calvin,  Scott, 
Henry,  Maclaurin,  Leighton,  Davenant,  Chrygoetom, 
Cyprian,  Daill^,  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr.  Wells,  South,  Milner, 
Macknight,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Bourdaloue,  Bishop 
Horsley,  Waterland,  Lardner,  Blomfield,  Butler,  Girdle- 
stone,  Cecil,  Hooker,  Sumner,  and  Witsius.  He  had  thus 
matter  for  many  sermons  under  one  coter,  and  upon  the 
same  text :  and  by  varying  the  authorities  he  could,  and 
did,  vary  to  a  great  extent  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
discourse.  Thus  the  sketch  formed  in  his  own  mind,  was 
filled  up  with  the  great  thoughts  of  great  men,  and  what 
was  original  was  enriched  from  the  stores  of  others.  This 
power  of  adaptation  is  not  common,  but  it  was  one  of 
Daniel  Wilson's  peculiarities.  He  was  always  on  the 
watch  for  useful  hmts.  A  simple,  pious,  and  unpretend- 
ing French  pastor  was  once  brought  to  his  study  to  be 
introduced  to  him.  At  St.  Quentm,  the  place  where  this 
pastor  ministered,  a  species  of  revival  in  religion  had  taken 
place,  and  through  his  instrumentality.  He  related  the  cir- 
cumstances in  a  simple  way,  and  particularly  mentioned 
one  sermon  he  had  preached,  which  appeared  to  have  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  upon  his  people.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
listened  with  much  interest  up  to  this  point :  but  the  instant 
he  heard  of  the  sermon,  out  came  pen  and  paper,  and  a 
rapid  series  of  questions  began.  What  was  the  textP 
What  the  divisions  ?   What  tiie  plan  of  treatment  ?    What 
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the  classes  addressed  P  All  was  taken  down,  avowedly  for 
future  use,  in  the  hope  that  a  similarly  good  effect  might  he 
again  produced.  Thus  he  gathered  honey  for  his  own  hive 
firom  every  quarter. 

A  register  was  kept  of  each  sermon  preached,  with  ruled 
columns,  and  short  comments.  Before  h^  went  to  St  John's, 
he  had  preached  six  himdred  and  forty  sermons.  Whilst 
at  St.  John's  he  preached  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven.  At  Islington  he  preached  eight  hundred  and 
twenty.  At  various  places,  between  the  years  1801  and 
1832,  he  preached  seven  hundred  and  eighiy.  Whilst  at 
home  on  a  visit  from  India,  seventy-eight.  And  in  India 
itself,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  one.  Making  a 
total  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six  sermons,  and 
addresses  partaking  of  the  character  of  sermons !  It  is  not 
meant  that  he  composed  that  number  of  separate  sermons : 
but  that  he  had  preached  that  number  of  times. 

The  congregation  assembling  at  St.  John's  was  calculated 
to  draw  out  all  the  powers  of  the  minister  thus  set  over 
them  in  the  Lord.  They  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  and  there  were  few  persons  truly  interested  in 
religion  who  were  not  occasionally  present.  In  after  years, 
when,  as  bishop,  Daniel  Wilson  passed  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  IndLa,  he  was  still  amongst  his  nearers;  and 
the  sermons  preached  at  St.  John's  were  the  frequent  sub- 
jects of  discourse :  "  I  remember  hearing  your  lordship  at 
St.  John's ;"  "  I  remember  such  a  text,  or  such  a  sermon, 
at  St.  John's ;"  these  were  the  constant  salutations. 

Amongst  the  regular  attendants  were  the  Thornton  family, 
a  name  su^estive  of  singular  ^odness  and  beneficence 
There  sat  Qiarles  Grant  with  his  family,  and  two  distin- 
guished sons,  the  one  afterwards  as  Lord  Glenelg,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies;  the  other  as  Sir  Robert  Grant,  Governor  of 
Bombay.  There  also  sat  Zachary  Macaulay  accompanied 
by  his  son,  the  late  legislative  counsellor  of  India  and 
historian  of  England :  ennobling  literature  and  ennobled  by 
it.  Dr.  Mason  Good  was  there;  a  physician  of  high  repute, 
the  master  of  seventeen  languages,  and  translator  of  the 
Psalms  and  the  book  of  Job,  who  from  a  disciple  of  Belsham 
was  now  "  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus."  Near  him  might 
be  seen  Mr.  Stephen  and  his  family,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  Mr. 
Wigg,  Mr.  Bridges,  and  many  others  of  high  repute  and 
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Eiety.  Lawyers  of  note,  also,  who  afterwards  adorned  the 
ench,  were  pewholders  in  St.  John's.  The  good  Bishop 
Ryder  often  attended,  with  Lord  Calthorpe,  Mr.  Bowdler, 
flie  "facile  princeps,"  as  he  was  termed,  of  the  rising 
barristers  of  his  day,  and  Sir  Digby  Mackworth.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  frequently  present,  with  his  son  Samuel, 
"  to  take  care  of  him."  The  late  Duchess  of  Beaufort  also 
often  sought  to  hear  him,  with  many  members  of  her 
family.  Lidividuals  of  every  "sort  and  condition"  were 
thus  assembled — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with 
another.  Thirty  or  forty  carriages  might  often  be  counted 
during  the  London  season,  standmg  in  triple  rows  about  the 
doors ;  and  though  there  was,  as  is  too  orten  unhappily  the 
case  in  proprietary  chapels,  but  scant  accommodation  for  the 
poor,  yet  they  loved  to  attend,  and  every  vacant  sitting-place 
was  filled  by  them,  the  moment  the  doors  were  opened. 

All  persons  were  not,  of  course,  equally  attracted.  A 
first  sermon  did  not  always  please ;  but  let  any  one  hear 
him  a  second  time,  or  a  third,  and  they  seldom  wished  to 
hear  any  other  preacher.  "I  will  never  go  to  hear  that 
Daniel  WiLson  again;"  was  the  expression  of  a  young 
man,  then  training  for  the  law,  and  making  no  pro- 
fession of  religion,  now  of  mature  age,  and  true  piety, 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  attend  Sk  John's.  But  he 
did  hear  him  again ;  and  now  his  observation  on  retiring 
from  the  chapel  was,  "  I  wiQ  never  hear  anybody  but 
Daniel  Wilson,  if  I  can  help  it."  Faihng  in  his  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  pew,  he  sat  for  six  montibs  upon  one 
of  the  drop-seats  amxed  to  the  outside  of  the  pew  doors ; 
and  there  amidst  the  crowd  of  worshippers,  drank  in  the 
word  of  life. 

It  is  told  of  another  individual,  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  distinguished  both  in  the  political  and  religious  world, 
that  when  he  first  came  up  to  London,  to  study  for  the  bar, 
he  casually  (as  men  speak)  entered  St.  John's  chapel  one 
Sunday  evening.  After  standing  for  a  long  while  in  the 
crowd  without  getting  a  seat,  he  felt  vexed  and  chafed,  and 
was  retiring.  One  of  the  settled  congregation,  however, 
saw  him  gomg,  followed  him  to  the  outer  door,  brought  him 
back,  and  made  room  for  him  in  his  pew.  The  sermon  that 
he  then  heard  was  instrumental  to  his  conversion,  and  he 
walked  from  thenceforth  in  the  way  that  leadeth  to  ever- 
lasting life.     The  incident  is  not  only  encouraging  to  minis- 
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tors,  but  instructive  to  pewholders ;  the  opening  of  a  door 
may  lead  to  the  salvation  of  a  soul ! 

Another  incident  may  also  be  noted.  A  near  relative  of 
Daniel  Wilson  was  one  of  a  large  company,  when  a  gentle- 
man approached  and  sought  a  personal  introduction.  "  I 
wished  to  be  introduced,"  he  said,  in  explanation,  "to  a 
relative  of  one  to  whom  I  owe  everything  for  time  and 
eternity.  I  am  pnly  one  of  very  many  who  do  not  know 
and  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Wilson,  but  to  whom  he  has  been 
a  *  father  in  Christ.'  Ho  never  will  know,  and  he  never 
ought  to  know,  the  good  he  has  been  the  means  of  doing, 
for  no  man  could  bear  it." 

Such  incidents  might  be  multiplied:  but  it  needs  not 
to  those  who  know  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  and  who 
remember  the  sure  promise  of  God — "  My  word  shall  not 
return  imto  me  void ;  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it." 
(Isaiah  Iv.  11.)  The  celebrated  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan, 
writing  in  1814,  well  expressed  what  many  felt,  "  I  rejoice 
to  hear  from  time  to  time  of  your  labours,  and  of  tiie  triumphs 
of  the  Gospel  at  the  church  of  St.  John's.  It  is  a  theatre 
of  grander  events  than  the  general  Congress." 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  no  parochial  charge  was 
legally  attached  to  St.  John's  Chapel :  and  indeed  it  was 
necessary  that  the  minister  should  be  much  upon  his  guard, 
lest  a  feeling  of  jealousy  should  be  aroused  m  the  parish. 
But  to  the  wants  of  his  own  congregation  he  was  at  fiill 
liberty  to  attend,  and  when  his  advice  or  help  was  needed, 
he  was  always  to  be  foimd  in  his  study,  which  was  at 
the  end  of  a  long  passage,  and  was  connected  with  the 
chapel. 

One  day,  a  young  clergyman  called  upon  him.  Whilst 
at  college  he  had  translated  the  whole  of  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  into  English  verse.  He  now  needed  advice  as  to 
the  publication  of  them;  and  came  to  ask,  whether  it  would 
be  in  any  sense  derogatory  to  his  new  character  as  a  clergy- 
man? Mr.  Wilson  listened  to  the  details  with  much 
interest,  and  then,  with  the  good  sense  which  characterised 
him,  gave  the  following  advice :  "  If  as  a  clergyman,"  he 
said,  "  you  had  given  yourself  to  this  work,  it  would  have 
been  unbecoming,  and  contrary  to  the  duties  you  had  under- 
taken. But  as  a  college  exercise  it  was  perfectly  legitimate; 
and  the  publication,  now  that  you  arc  in  orders,  wall  be  in 
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no  sense  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  do  you  good; 
^establish  your  character  as  a  scholar;  and  extend  your 
nsefuhiess.  Publish  by  all  means ;  and  then  give  yourself 
wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.'*  The  advice  was  taken, 
;and  the  results  anticipated  followed.  The  "  yoimg  dergy- 
man"  then,  is  now  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  canon  of 
St  Paul's,  and  late  vicar  of  St.  Pancras. 

But  after  all,  he  was  a  busy  man,  and  not  always  patient 
*of  such  interruptions.    He  had  laid  to  heart,  and  often 
repeated,  a  saymg  of  Mr.  Cecil's,  that  "  if  a  minister  was 
^always  to  he  had  he  was  good  for  nothing."    Many  accord- 
ingly who  called  on  him,  met  with  a  kind  reception,  but  a 
:speedy  dismissal    The  moment  the  business  was  ended,  the 
hand  was  shaken  and  the  "good-bye"   spoken.    Of  this 
his  old  friend,  Mr.  Basil  Woodd,  who  was  fond  of  a  little 
*quiet  talk,  used  to  complain.     "  When  I  go  to   see  Mr. 
Wilson,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  before  I  have  well  settled 
myself  in  the  chair  and  got  into  conversation,  I  hear  him 
-say,  *  Good-bye,  dear  Basil  Woodd,  here  is  your  hat,  and 
Jiere  is  your  umbrella.*  " 

No  doubt  affection  was,  in  some  de^ee,  checked,  and  a 

^^ertain  kind  of  influence  forfeited  by  this,  and  some  persons 

may  be  disposed  to  blame  it :  but  the  man  who  himself 

fills  a  public  post,  with  unceasing  engagements,  and  every 

Jhour  occupied,  will  not  be  disposed  to  throw  the  first  stone ! 

Much  time  was  necessarily  taken  up  by  correspondence. 
In  the  year  1812,  he  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  all  close  intercourse  should  be 
avoided  with  those  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord ; 
quoting,  as  an  authority,  the  words  and  example  of  St.  John, 
cwho  was  emphatically  the  Apostle  of  Love.  The  next 
*week  a  letter  was  sent  to  him  by  one  of  his  hearers,  of 
itwenty-three  pages  of  closely  written  paper,  objecting  to  this 
.statement,  and  avowing  himself  by  eaucation  an  Anan  ^'  to 
say  the  least,"  and  opening  the  whole  controversy.  It  is 
<«asy  to  imagine  what  time  and  thought  the  answer  would 
require. 

Long  series  of  letters  also,  still  treasured  up  by  the  Duchess 
•of  Beaufort,  and  other  ladies  of  rank  and  piety,  on  a  variety 
-of  important  subjects,  such  as  prayer,  confession,  conformity 
to  the  world,  the  death  of  relatives,  the  difference  between 
the  orthodox  and  evangelical  clergy,  religious  evening 
assemblies,  defective  means  of  grace,  faith,  patience,  and 
overmuch  soitow,  exhibit  a  singular  union  of  good  sense 
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with  exalted  piety,  and  attest  his  private  as  well  as  public 
labours.  To  which  may  be  added,  all  the  multifarious  and 
varied  duties  which  gather  round  a  London  clergyman,  some 
attended  with  great  embarrassment,  many  connected  with 
legal  disputation,  and  all  demanding  anxious  thought. 
Whenever  anything  within  his  range  got  wrong,  he  was 
applied  to  as  the  person  to  set  it  right,  and  he  was  always 
prompt  and  ready  to  respond  to  such  appeals.  It  was  not 
here  he  grudged  the  time. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  machinery  connected  with  St. 
John's,  which  claimed  his  attention.  There  were  large 
Sunday  Schools,  taught  by  members  of  the  congregation, 
in  which  he  was  much  interested.  The  Welsh  Schools,  as 
they  were  called,  or  schools  for  the  instruction  and  entire 
maintenance  of  children  of  the  Principality,  attended  at 
St.  John's.  Collections  were  annually  made  also  for  the 
St.  Andrew's  Parochial  Schools.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  all 
these  primarily, that  the  "sermons  to  children,"  already 
referred  to,  were  preached  and  printed. 

The  confirmations  also  occupied  and  interested  him 
greatly.  He  speaks  himself  of  one  occasion,  when  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  young  persons,  "  the  flower  of  his 
flock,"  were  presented  to  the  bisnop,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  afterwards  led  on  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was 
for  their  benefit,  that  he  published  his  tracts  on  Confirma- 
tion and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  number  of  communicants  at  St.  John's  was  very  large. 
Sometimes  there  were  five  hundred  present  at  one  time ;  and 
the  average  was  between  three  and  four  hundred :  which  would 
tell  of  a  total  amounting  to  six  or  seven  hundred  at  the  least. 
So  greatly  was  the  service  protracted,  that  though  the 
elements  were  administered  to  a  whole  rail  of  commu- 
nicants at  a  time,  a  few  minutes  only  intervened  between 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  and  commencement  of  the 
afternoon  service. 

The  collections  made  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes 
were  veir  frequent  and  very  large.  No  church  in  London 
surpassed  St.  John's  in  liberality ;  and  the  following  list  is 
really  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance : — 

*  Febuary  5, 1812.  Collection  for  British  prison-     £    s,  d* 

ers  in  France  .         .         .  106  15  9 

'  March  13, 1814.  For  the  Germans,  sujflfering 

from  the  French  war  .     .  262     0  0 
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*Aug.  13,  1815.  For  the  suflFerers  after  the    £    s,  d. 

battle  of  Waterloo  .         .  214    0  0 

*Nov.  9,  1817.  For  District  Visiting  Society  193    4  6 

'  Nov.  19,  1817.  British   and  Foreign  Bible 

Society,  Wednesday  morn- 
ing       114  14  8 

'  March  29, 1818.  For  Church  Missionary  So- 

ciety       .         .         .         .  203  12  9 

*  Jan.  31, 1819.  For  St.  Andrew's  Parochial 

Schools       .        .        .     .    88     1  9 

'  May  23,  1819.  For  Welsh  Schools      .         .  114  16  2 

'  Sept.  19,  1822.  For  the  Jews'  Society     .     .  125  10  6 

These  are  extracted  from  his  own  notes,  as  specimens  of 
what  the  congregation  contributed,  and  as  proofe  that  they 
were  "  firuitful  in  all  good  works." 

His  appeals  were  very  urgent ;  for  though  he  had  perfect 
confidence  in  his  own  people,  yet  many  strangers  were 
always  present,  and  he  was  not  wiUing  that  any  should 
escape.  His  words  on  one  occasion  will  illustrate  his  plain 
speating  and  power  over  conscience :  the  echo  of  them  mi^ht 
even  now  do  good  to  grudging  Christians.  He  was  pleading 
the  cause  of  charity,  and  closed  by  saying,  "  Some  will,  I 
fear,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  uiged,pass  the  plate  and 
give  nothing,  thinking  nobody  sees,  I  tell  you— I  tell  such 
an  one — God  sees." 

The  first  real  District  Visiting  Society  was  established  in 
connection  with  St.  John's  :  for  the  principle  of  visiting  and 
relieving  the  poor  methodically,  and  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  laity,  was  then  a  novel  experiment,  though  now  so 
extensively  prevalent. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  associations  for  aiding  all 
the  great  religious  and  missionary  projects  of  the  day  were 
in  active  operation.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  City  of 
London  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  the  minister  of  St.  John's 
took  a  lively  interest,  and  all  the  local  reports,  firom  1812  to 
1819,  were  drawn  up  by  him.  He  was  also  an  influential 
member  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  habitually 
aided  their  deliberations. 

But  he  did  more  than  this.  He  was  not  merely  a  passive, 
but  an  active  friend.  He  formed  one  of  that  band  of  ener- 
getic men,  who,  like  pioneers,  precede  the  host.  The  track 
they  made  is  now  well  marked ;  and  travelling  deputations 
find  no  difficulty.    But  it  was  not  always  thus.    Valleys  had 
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to  be  exalted,  and  mountains  brought  low,  crooked  places  to 
be  made  straight,  and  rough  places  plain.  To  introduce 
the  cause  of  missions  in  its  varied  ramifications,  and  form 
associations  throughout  the  coimtry  to  give  it  permanence, 
required  in  those  days  men  of  moral  courage  and  deep  con- 
viction, physical  strength  and  intellectual  power ;  and  it 
found  such  men  in  Basil  Woodd,  William  woode,  Edward 
Bum,  Melville  Home,  James  Haldane  Stewart,  John  Wil- 
liam Cunningham,  and  Daniel  Wilson.  All  honour  to 
them ! 

Withdrawing  from  his  usual  duties  at  St.  John's  during 
the  summer  months,  and  establishing  his  family  at  Worton, 
or  some  other  counixy  place,  he  held  himself  for  a  time  at 
the  service  of  the  Bible  or  Church  Missionary  Society ;  and 
when  the  tour  marked  out  for  him  was  finished,  he  joined 
his  family  and  enjoyed  his  rest. 

Some  incidents  connected  with  these  tours,  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  nine  years — from  1813  to  1822,  may  be 
introduced,  as  affording  illustrations  of  character.  The  first 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Cunningham, 
his  old  and  much  beloved  friend. 

Circimistances  brought  them  together,  on  a  missionary 
excursion,  at  a  dinner  table,  where  the  provision  was 
most  luxurious  and  costly,  and  where  a  company  was 
assembled  quite  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  deputation 
and  their  inmiediate  object.  In  due  course  the  host  arose, 
and  in  a  sort  of  uproarious  manner  called  upon  the  com- 
pany to  drink  "Health  to  the  deputation.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  dinner  was  offensive  to  devout  minds,  and  the 
question  was  how  to  change  it.  Others  sat  still,  but  Daniel 
Wilson  rose  up,  and  said,  "  I  believe  it  is  customary  when 
imy  one's  health  is  drunk,  to  return  thanks ;  and  this  I  do  most 
-cordially :  and  very  affectionately  do  I  wish  you,  sir,  in  return, 
and  this  company,  good  health.  But  then  "  (he  added  in 
that  deep  tone  into  which  his  voice  naturally  lell  when  he 
was  strongly  moved)  "  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  tell  vou 
in  what  I  conceive  *  Good  Health '  really  to  consist."  And 
then  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  health  of  the  soul  in  lan- 
guage so  solemn  and  affecting,  that  every  one  at  the  table 
lelt  the  power  of  truth  thus  annoimced,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  assembly  was  at  once  chanced  and  solem- 
nised. And  yet  all  this  was  said  and  oone  with  such 
exquisite  good  humour  and  kindness,  that  not  a  single 
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person  was  offended;  but  all  manifested  their  gratitude 
to  him  in  expressions  of  respect,  almost  amounting  to 
affection. 

An  incident  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  occurred  at 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton's  house  in  town.  A  largo  party 
of  clergy  and  laity,  attracted  by  the  May  meetings,  had 
been  invited  to  his  hospitable  board.  All  were  of  one  mind, 
and  all  desirous  of  mutual  edification,  but  the  evening  was 
passing  away,  and  the  conversation  was  still  desultory  and 
broken.  Suddenly  a  loud  voice  was  heard  from  the  top  of 
the  table  addressmg  one  seated  near  the  bottom.  It  was 
Daniel  Wilson  speaMng  to  Dr.  Marsh.  "William  Marsh," 
he  said,  "  may  1  ask  you  a  question  ?  You  have  had  some 
experience  in  dealing  with  criminals  lying  under  sentence 
of  execution:  is  there  any  one  portion  of  Scripture  that 
you  have  found  more  efficacious  than  another  in  bringing 
them  to  conviction  of  sin  and  true  repentance  P  But " — 
checking  himself,  and  referiing  to  Mrs.  Fry,  who  was 
sitting  beside  him — "  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  put  the 
question  to  my  neighhour.  May  I,  dear  madam,  ask 
whether  any  particular  passage  of  Scripture  occurs  to 
you  as  having  proved  most  useful  to  that  class  of  our  fellow- 
sinners  P  *' 

"  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  thy  question," 
replied  Mrs.  Fry;  "one  passage  I  have  found  far  more 
enectual  than  any  others  ;  and  the  simple  reading  of  it  has 
often  proved  most  useful.  I  refer  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventn  chapter  of  Luke's  gospel.  It  has  softened  many 
hearts,  and  made  eyes  weep  mat  never  wept  before." 

"  The  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke! "  said  Daniel  Wilson. 
""  The  latter  part !  Let  us  examine  it.  How  glad  I  am  that 
I  asked  you."  Then  taking  a  little  Testament  from  his 
pocket  he  began  to  read  the  passage.  This  led  to  a  com- 
ment on  it,  and  to  enquiries  from  others,  and  to  general 
conversation :  narratives  flowed  from  Mrs.  Fry,  ana  illus- 
trations of  various  kinds  from  others,  so  that  all  were 
pleased,  instructed,  and  edified. 

The  formation  of  the  Bible  Association  at  Oxford,  was  a 
difficidt  and  delicate  matter,  in  which  he  showed  much  tact. 
At  a  kind  of  preliminary  meeting  of  many  of  the  autho- 
rities of  the  University,  he  was  present,  endeavouring  to 
remove  objections  and  to  win  assent.     The  weather  was 
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oppressive,  and  Daniel  Wilson  approached  one  of  the  Heads 
ot  nouses,  who  was  present,  not  as  an  approTer,  but  a  listener, 
with  cake  and  wine.  This  gave  occasion  for  conversation, 
and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  he  would  patronise  the 
Society  and  take  part  in  the  meeting.  An  immediate 
refusal  was  given,  and  strong  objections  urged : — ^the  So- 
ciety, it  was  said,  would  increase  the  influence  of  dissent, 
and  tend  so  far  to  the  injury  of  the  Church. 

"  Exactly  so,'*  replied  Daniel  Wilson ;  "  this  will  be  the 
result,  if  the  work  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  dissenters  ;  and 
therefore.  Doctor,  how  important  it  is  that  men  of  weight 
and  influence  in  the  Churcn  should  come  forward  and  take 
the  lead." 

Other  arguments  were  added,  and  prevailed :  and  thus  by 
his  tact  and  good  temper,  he  gained  his  point,  and  the 
Doctor  became  an  office-bearer  in  the  Society,  and  made  a 
speech  at  the  meeting. 

A  friend  (the  Rev.  Thomas  Harding,  now  vicar  of 
Bexley),  accompanied  him  to  Brighton  on  behalf  of  one  of 
the  religious  Societies.  Two  large  meetings  had  been  at- 
tended ;  and  the  evening  having  been  closed  by  an  address 
to  a  circle  of  friends  at  Sir  Thomas  Blomefield's,  and  by 
prayer,  they  entered  the  coach  together  on  their  return  to 
town.  There  were  no  other  passengers.  The  moment  they 
had  fairly  started,  Daniel  Wilson,  drawing  up  the  window, 
said,  "Now,  my  dear  friend,  we  must  have  our  evening 
prayers  together  before  we  sleep."  He  then  in  a  few  out- 
spoken words,  commended  his  friend,  himself,  and  those 
Avhom  they  had  just  left,  to  the  Divine  protection :  and  his 
petitions  ended,  ne  settled  himself  into  nis  comer,  and  fell 
fast  asleep. 

Once  on  a  visit  at  a  friend's  house,  he  was  requested  to 
officiate  at  morning  prayers  with  the  family,  but  to  be  very 
short,  because  of  some  pressing  engagement.  On  the*  ser- 
vants being  seated,  he  said,  "  I  am  requested  to  be  very 
short  to-day:  I  will  therefore  give  you  Christianity  in  a 
nutshell.  Our  heavenly  Father  said  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, 'Thou  art  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.'  Any  soul  that  can  say  of  that  Redeemer,  '  Thou 
art  my  beloved  Saviour  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased '  is  a 
real  Christian.    Now  let  us  pray." 

Dr.  Marsh  sometimes  travelled  on  behalf  of  these  So- 
cieties with  Daniel  Wilson,  and  on  arriving  at  their  inn. 
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they  were  freauenily  compelled  to  share  a  double-bedded 
room.  On  such  occasions  ne  records  the  fact  that  the  last 
sight  which  met  his  eyes  at  night,  and  the  first  sight  in  the 
morning,  was  always  Jdaniel  Wilson  on  his  knees. 

About  this  time  he  had  become  much  interested  in  the 
religious  state  of  France,  then  a  prey  to  superstition  on  the 
one  hand  and  infidelity  on  the  other ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  translation  of  some  of  the  works  of  our  sound 
and  evangelical  divines  might  prove  highly  beneficial.  Into 
this  project  he  accordingly  threw  himself  with  his  accus- 
tomed onergy.  He  fixed  upon  the  writings  of  his  two  great 
&vourites,  lliomas  Scott  and  Joseph  Milner,  and  aimed  at 
the  translation  into  French  of  the  "Commentary  on  the 
Bible  "  written  by  the  one,  and  "  The  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ "  by  the  other.  The  amount  of  labour  expended 
in  this  cause  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  He  had  to  considt 
and  interest  all  the  more  distinguished  French  and  Swiss 
pastors ;  and  with  this  view  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  (still 
preserved)  with  M.  Gaussen  of  Satigny,  Mene  D'Aubign^ 
of  Geneva,  Leander  Van  Ess  of  Darmstadt,  Filleul  of  Jersey, 
Paumier  of  Rouen,  Chabrand  of  Toulouse,  Kieffer  of  Paris, 
Martin  of  Bordeaux,  Perrot-Droz  of  Neuchfetel,  and  many 
others.  He  had  to  enhst  Mends  in  England,  to  form  a 
committee,  and  raise  funds.  He  had  to  select  and  appoint 
translators  of  the  works,  and  correctors  of  the  press. 

Nothing  can  convey  a  stronger  idea  of  energy  and  force 
of  character,  than  his  undertal^g  to  construct  ikd  guide  aU 
ibis  machinery,  amidst  his  numerous  and  constantiy  increas- 
ing  avocations.  Operations  were  commenced.  He  made 
himself  personally  responsible  for  300/.  per  annum.  A  Lon- 
don Committee  was  appointed  to  control  the  whole  scheme  ; 
a  Geneva  Committee  to  translate  and  revise ;  a  Paris  Com- 
mittee to  print  and  circulate.  The  whole  machinery  was 
fairly  set  in  motion,  and  worked  satisfactorily,  though  slowly. 
The  extent  of  the  undertaking  was  to  be  controlled  by  ex- 
perience and  the  available  funds.  It  went  so  far,  that  the 
Gospel  of  Si  Matthew,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
St.  jPaul's  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  with  Scott's  Comment, 
were  translated  and  printed ;  and  thus  a  valuable  comment 
upon  a  most  important  Gospel,  Epistle,  and  History,  Were 
aaded  to  the  stock  of  French  divmity.  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  also  translated,  but  not  printed.  No  further  actual 
progress  was  made.    A  supply  without  a  demand  always 
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involves  the  risk  of  failure.  There  was  here  no  demand. 
The  scheme  was  not  self-supporting,  nor  perhaps  cal- 
culated for  popularity,  for  Scott's  writings  must  have 
appeared  heavy  to  the  majority  of  French  readers.  The 
project  all  depended  upon  the  energy  and  strength  of  one 
man.  His  health  failed,  and  he  was  unable  to  sustain  it. 
It  fell  with  him ;  and  no  attempt  has  since  been  made  to 
rebuild  or  to  restore  the  ruins. 

Evenr  hour  of  his  time  would  seem  to  be  already  filled 
up,  and  yet  there  was  one  more  duty  running  through  all 
the  period  now  imder  review,  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed. 
A  Society  called  the  London  Clerical  Education  Society, 
had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  young  men  of 
promise  and  piety,  but  of  straitened  means,  through  the 
University,  by  defraying  their  expenses  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  income  of  the  Society  was  variable,  being  raised  by 
private  contributions,  and  increased  by  occasional  legacies. 
The  trustees  were  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high  repu- 
"  tation  and  proved  piety,  and  Darnel  Wilson  was  secretary. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  maintaining,  so  far  as  in  him  lay, 
the  efficiency  of  flie  Society,  and  in  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  piety  amongst  the  young  men,  who  were  selected  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  watched  over  with  the  ^eatest  vigi- 
lance. The  Society  was  formed  in  connection  with  St. 
John's  Chapel  in  the  year  1816  ;  and  a  report  in  the  year 
1822  mentions  the  fact,  that  eleven  young  men  of  high  cha- 
racter and  attainments  had  already  been  prepared  for  Holy 
Orders  through  its  instrumentality.  It  is  evident  that  the 
care  of  such  a  Society  must  have  required  great  watchful- 
ness, and  added  seriously  to  the  labours  and  responsibility 
of  the  minister  of  St.  John's.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
the  vestry  of  that  church. 

There,  also,  a  society  assembled  for  many  years,  called 
"The  Eclectic.'*  It  was  instituted  in  the  year  1783,  and 
remains  to  this  day.  It  nimibered  amongst  its  earlier 
members  the  honoured  names  of  Newton,  Foster,  Venn, 
Cecil,  Scott,  Pratt,  and  other  London  clergy,  with  Mr. 
Clayton  and  some  equally  eminent  dissenting  ministers,  and 
a  few  laymen.  The  object  was  to  discuss  subjects  of  divinity 
with  a  view  to  mutual  edification;  and  in  doing  this,  the 
discussion  was  quite  free,  and  the  range  of  subjects  very 
wide.  It  met  every  alternate  Monday  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  admitted  by  vote  a  certain  number  of  visitors 
each  year.    Daniel  Wilson  became  a  visiting  member  about 
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the  year  1803,  and  a  regular  member  when  minister  of 
St  John's  in  1809. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  the  proceedings  of 
this  society,  since  they  have  been  recorded  in  a  most  able 
and  interesting  work  by  Archdeacon  Pratt  of  Calcutta,  called 
"  Eclectic  Notes."  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  Daniel  Wilson 
was  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  very  regular  in  bis 
attendance,  and  that  he  spared  no  pains  to  enrich  the  discus- 
sions. A  few  cursory  remarks  never  contented  him.  Even 
when  unable  to  attend,  he  would  send  his  notes  to  be  read 
by  another :  and  nothing  but  a  regard  to  brevity  prevents 
the  insertion  in  this  place  of  specimens  thus  prepared  and 
preserved.  Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did  it  with 
nis  might:  and  he  ever  illustrated  a  truth  which  all  ex- 

C'ence  teaches,  that  if  business  is  to  be  done,  it  is  the 
/  man  who  does  it. 

The  Eclectic  Society  will  be  again  referred  to :  but  it  is 
time  that  this  chapter  should  be  drawing  to  a  dose.  Before 
this,  however,  is  done,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  1821  the 
lease  of  St.  John's  Chapel  expired  and  was  renewed.  The 
opportunity  was  taken  of  enlarging  the  accommodation 
which  had  been  so  long  and  so  greatly  needed,  by  adding 
two  rows  of  pews  all  round  the  front  of  the  galleries.  Ex- 
tensive repairs  were  also  imdertaken ;  and  the  congregation, 
with  their  usual  UberaUty,  raised  nearly  2000/.  to  meet  the 
expenses.  The  chapel  was  closed  in  June,  1821 ;  and 
re-opened  in  the  following  November.  Part  of  the  interval 
was  passed  at  Brighton,  where  he  took  the  duty  for  Mr. 
Pearson  at  St.  James's  Chapel:  and  part  in  close  and 
anxious  attendance  upon  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  WilUam 
Wilson,  who  died  in  peace,  after  a  somewhat  lingering 
iUness,  on  the  24th  August,  leaving  large  possessions,  and 
the  better  heritage  of  a  good  name,  to  his  surviving  and 
sorrowing  femily. 

And  now  let  the  reader  gather  up  the  threads  of  this  busy 
life  at  St.  John's :  let  him  recall  tne  family  anxieties ;  the 
ministerial  duties;  the  public  controversies;  the  private 
claims;  the  Hterary  labours;  the  voluminous  correspond- 
ence ;  the  "  joumeyings  often  ;'*  and  all  the  varied  plans  of 
usefulness  which  had  pressed  on .  Daniel  Wilson  since  the 
year  1812,  when  first  he  settled  in  London ;  and  then  con- 
sider whetiier  it  was  possible  (humanly  speaking)  for  body 
or  mind  to  bear,  unhurt,  such  a  continued  stram.    Strong 
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and  vigorous  as  his  constitution  naturally  was,  it  b^an  at 
last  to  give  way.  He  had  already  tried  change  of  resiaence, 
and  removed,  on  January  Ist,  1820,  into  what  then  might  be 
called  a  country  house  at  Bamsbury  Park,  Islington.  But 
there  had  been  no  real  cessation  of  labour.  The  eflfects 
naturallyfollowed,  and  he  began  to  complain.  '  He  writes 
to  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  as  follows : — ; 

'  December  8,  1821. 

*Tou  are  just  the  verv  last  person  that  I  could  ever 
forget ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  been  so  extremely  ill  during 
the  whole  summer  that  writing  became  burdensome  to  me. 

'  The  sermons  for  Mr.  Scott,  thrice  carefully  re-written, 
first  began  to  oppress  me  in  the  spring — a  confirmation 
followed. — five  months'  repairs  of  my  chapel  brought 
large  additional  anxiety — and  last  and  deepest  of  all, 
the  loss  of  an  invaluable  parent,  completed  the  series 
of  my  afflictions,  and  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  debUiiy 
and  sickness,  from  which  I  am  hardly  as  yet  reco- 
vered. Thanks  be  to  the  Almighty's  goodness,  however,  I 
am  much  better,  and  have  preached  twice  on  each  of  ihe 
four  Sundays  since  the  re-opening  of  my  chapel.  I  am 
obliged,  however,  to  be  upon  my  guard.  My  weekly  lecture 
must  be  dropped.  My  extra  duties  must  be  suspended. 
And  I  must,  as  I  ought,  go  softly  on  the  path  of  life,  which 
has  become  to  me  so  peculiarly  uncertain. 

The  resolution  here  expressed  of  refraining  from  all  extra 
labour  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  carried  out  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1822 ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Towards 
the  dose  of  that  year,  his  strength  again  gave  way,  and  in 
November  he  was  prostrate.  On  the  29th  November,  1822, 
he  writes  thus  to  a  friend. 

*  Though  scarcely  recovered  from  a  languishing  illness,  I 
must  endeavour  to  send  you  a  few  lines.  May  it  please 
God  that  I  learn  the  lessons  which  the  retirement  of  a  sick 
room,  or  rather,  which  the  grace  of  God,  my  Bible,  and 
spiritual  meditations  shoidd  teach  me.  I  write  badly, 
because  I  cannot  sit  up.  The  world  is  passing  away. 
Eternity  ^and  how  eloquent  is  that  word  now  to  me)  is 
drawing  mgh.  Nothing  affects  me  but  that  which  apper- 
tains to  the  kingdom  of  God.  May  that  kingdom  come  I 
Oh,  that  truth,  love,  zeal,  may  more  and  more  pervade  the 
Church  militant  on  earth.' 
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On  the  resumption  of  his  duties  in  the  early  part  of  1823, 
lie  preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  sickness  and  reco- 
very of  Hezekiah,  moved  thereto,  no  doubt,  by  the  points 
of  similarity  it  presented  in  his  own  case :  and  he  thus 
describes  his  state  in  a  letter,  dated  February  14th,  1823  : — 

'  I  write  without  reflection,  effort,  or  annoyance,  as  when 
speaking  to  a  Mend.  It  is  a  pleasure  thus  to  scribble 
letters ;  and  any  other  way  would  be  insupportable  to  me. 
I  like  them  to  he  open,  free,  frank,  and  affectionate. 

*  I  have  not  strengiii  to  go  on  with  my  "  Evidences  of 
Christianity."  The  papers  lie  quiet,  waiting  a  more  pro- 
pitious day.  I  give  myself  to  my  two  Simday  sermons- 
One  is  always  written,  and  I  put  tolerably  strict  limits  to 
the  other;  nevertheless,  I  need  your  advice.  No  friends 
give  me  frank  and  open  advice.  I  like  scolding.  Truth 
always  pleases  me,  though  sometimes  it  may  cause  annoy- 
ance at  the  moment.  I  see  no  one ;  and  neither  pay  nor 
receive  visits.  I  amuse  myself  with  French.  I  study  the 
first  authors.  My  great  desire  is  thoroughly  to  discover  the 
state  of  souls  in  France,  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  the 
nature  of  their  literature,  the  means  of  remedy. 

*  I  cannot  close  without  one  word  respecting  Reginald 
Heber's  nomination  to  the  bishopric  of  the  East.  Never 
was  anything,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  more  happy.' 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  a  relaxation  of  this  kind 
was  not  sufficient :  and  entire  change  soon  became  impe- 
rative. Acting  upon  medical  advice,  therefore,  that  journey 
to  the  Continent  was  arranged,  which  has  alreaay  been 
alluded  to,  and  was  described  in  his  "Letters  from  an  absent 
Brother."  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family,  and 
by  a  valuable  friend,  since  deceased,  the  Rev.  John  Natt, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  vicar  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  London. 

The  anticipation  of  this  journey  seems  to  have  acted  like 
a  stimulant  upon  his  jaded  mind,  and  something  of  the  old 
energy  is  visible  in  the  following  letter. 

'June  11,  1823. 

'I  want  your  advice  about  our  route — Calais,  Brussels, 
Liege,  Coblentz,  Basle,  Zurich,  Geneva,  &c. 

*  I  beg  you  to  give  me  a  list  of  towns,  places,  mountains, 
lakes,  and  people,  which  I  may  visit  without  fatigue,  whilst 
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spending  one  month  between  Calais  and  Geneva.  As  soon 
as  we  leave  Geneva,  about  the  end  of  July,  we  shall  make 
further  arrangements.  Paris  will  detain  me  one  month; 
especially  if  my  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  going  on  there. 

'  I  hope  to  resume  my  customary  duties  the  first  Sunday 
in  November.  I  beg  you  to  give  me  a  dear  decisive 
sketch  of  my  route,  full  of  lights  (bright  spots),  so  that  I 
may  omit  nothing  of  importwice;  and  write  by  return  of 
post.* 

The  route  pursued  was  very  much  as  thus  sketehed  out : 
and  the  tour,  lasting  from  June  to  November,  was  a  source 
of  much  enjoyment.  Health  also  returned,  and  when  the 
party  arrived  in  England  the  object  proposed  seemed  to 
nave  been  attained. 

Such  was  not  the  will  of  God. 

His  return  was  hailed  with  joy  by  his  congregation,  and 
he  gladly  prepared  to  resume  his  ministrations  amongst 
them.  He  reached  home  on  the  31st  of  October :  but  even 
whilst  travelling  from  Dover  he  felt  some  premonitions  of 
indisposition,  and  remarked  that  he  thought  the  illness  of 
the  year  before  would  soon  return.  He  preached,  however, 
on  Sunday  morning,  November  2nd,  from  Psalm  cxvi.  12, 
13  :  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  ffood- 
ness  unto  me  P  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation  ana  will 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  *'  but  was  so  greatly  ex- 
hausted after  the  service,  that  he  was  unable  to  preach  again 
that  day.     This  was  most  unusual  with  him. 

He  had  been  much  agitated  during  the  previous  week  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant ; 
and  when  on  this  Sunday  afternoon  and  the  following  day 
he  sat  by  the  side  of  the  afflicted  widow,  he  "could  scarcely," 
he  said,  "  collect  himself  sufficiently  to  utter  a  few  words 
of  consolation."  Then  followed  the  sudden  preparation  of 
the  funeral  sermon,  which  was  preached  on  the  next  Sunday 
morning,  and  subsequentiy  printed. 

Then  came  a  sermon  m  the  cause  of  charity.  He  was 
flushed  and  excited,  and  said  that  he  had  felt  so  nervous 
that  he  could  scarcely  force  himself  into  the  pulpii 

He  was  now  under  medical  care,  but  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  "  rest  awhile."  On  Sunday,  November  30th,  he 
preached  twice:  once,  in  an  animated  strain,  from  the 
words,  ^' Awake,  awake,  put  on  strength,  0  arm  of  the 
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Lord"  (Isaiah  li.  9);  and  once,  in  a  low  and  depressed  tone, 
from  the  words,  "  Oh,  my  God,  my  sonl  is  cast  down  within 
me "  (Psahn  xlii.  6) ;  and  then  he  was  silent  for  eight 
months  !  All  the  symptoms  of  the  previous  year's  iUness 
at  once  re-appeared  in  an  aggrayated  form ;  accompanied 
hy  total  prostration  of  strength,  abscesses  and  glandular 
.swellings,  languor,  faintings,  and  extreme  depression. 

When  he  recovered  and  again  ascended  the  pulpit,  he 
was  vicar  of  Islington :  but  the  way  led  through  tiie  valley 
-of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Such  was  the  wiU  of  God. 


I  2 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ISLINOTON. 

1824—1882. 

Islington — ^Dr.  Strahan — ^FirstimpresRionB — Successor  for  St.  John's — ^Parochial 
matters— Vestry  meetings — Additional  services — New  churches— Public 
appeal— Bishop  of  London — Church  commissioners — Curates— Schools — 
Pastoral  address — Lectureship  Vestries — Guildford — Journals — Illness  of 
Mrs.  Wilson — Her  death — Confirmation — New  Library — Consecration  of 
new  churches — Proprietary  school — The  Apocrypha  controversy — New- 
foundland School  Society — Parish  troubles — ^Mr.  Churchwarden  Wood- 
ward— Bishop  Turner — Charles  Grant — First  idea'of  Bishopric  of  Cal- 
cutta— Interview  with  Mr.  Charles  Grant — Appointment  to  Calcutta — 
Interview  with  Lord  Grey — Consecration  at  Lambeth — Keflections — 
Eclectic  Society — Attendance  at  Court — Visit  to  Famham  Chapel  — 
Islington  Testimonials — ^Departure  from  Islington. 

In  the  year  1824,  Islington  had  still  some  pretensions  to 
be  called  the  country.  A  few  remnants  of  green  fields  still 
divided  it  from  the  metropolis,  and  traditions  of  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  yet  lingered.  All  such  distinctive  marks 
are  now  swept  away,  and  no  casual  observer  can  tell  where 
London  ends  and  Islington  begins. 

With  its  immense  and  rapid  increase  of  late  years  we 
have  nothing  now  to  do.  It  suffices,  that  at  the  time  of 
which  we  wnte,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  about  thirty 
thousand,  and  there  was  but  one  church,  and  one  chapel  of 
ease,  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  that  great  multitude. 
Strong  local  attachment  characterised  the  people,  combined 
with  g^d  sense,  kindly  feeling,  and  religious  principle ;  but 
all  this  was  marred  by  occasional  outbursts  of  party  spirit, 
easily  provoked,  and  with  difficulty  allayed. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Strahan  had  been  for  many  years  the  vicar; 
and  his  character  entitles  him  to  be  spoken  of  with  great 
respect.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  school  of  divines 
— ^venerable  in  appearance,  courteous  in  manners,  a  good 
scholar,  an  excellent  reader,  regular  in  the  disdiarge  of 
official  duties,  and  a  favourite  with  a  large  section  of  his 
parishioners. 
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Under  him,  Islington  slept:  under  his  successor,  it 
awoke:  and  it  has  never  slept  since.  It  has  done 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  parish  to  meet  the  wants 
of  an  increasing  population,  and  has  set  an  example 
which  might  advantageously  be  followed  by  the  whole 
country. 

The  advowson  of  the  living  had  been  for  many  years  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Wilson  of  Worton.  By 
deed  of  sale,  dated  June  8th,  1811,  it  had  been  conveyed 
to  him  for  the  sum  of  5500/. ;  and  on  his  death,  in  the  year 
1821,  was  bequeathed  to  his  son-in-law.  When,  therefore. 
Dr.  Strahan  died  on  May  18th,  1824,  it  fell  at  once  to 
Mr.  Wilson.  He  was  instituted  June  4th,  and  inducted 
July  2nd,  entering  that  day  on  his  forty-seventh  year.  His 
first  sermon,  after  a  silence  of  eight  months,  was  preached 
in  the  parish  church,  from  the  words  "  Feed  the  church  of 
God,"  &c.  (1  Peter  v.  2,  3) :  but  he  was  quite  unable  to 
continue  his  ministrations,  and  immediately  retired  into 
the  country.  His  appointment  to  the  vicarage  naturally 
eaused  "great  searcmngs  of  heart."  He  was  thoroughly 
well  known  as  a  leader  among  the  Evangelical  clergy — 
prompt,  fearless,  decided,  active,  imcompromising ;  and 
whilst  many  of  his  own  St.  John's  people,  who  resided  in 
Islington,  and  all  who  loved  him  Jtor  "  the  truth's  sake," 
greatly  rejoiced,  there  were  others  who  feared  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  doubted  "whereunto  it  would  grow."  These 
doubts  and  fears  however  did  not  make  them  forget  that 
they  were  gentlemen  and  churchmen,  and  they  agreed  that 
their  new  vicar  should  be  received  with  all  possible  courtesy 
and  respect.  Such  conduct  had  its  reward ;  and  many  who 
at  first  shrunk  from  the  messenger,  lived  to  bless  God  for 
the  message  which  he  brought. 

The  event  which  was  thus  regarded  with  varied  feelings 
by  the  parishioners  of  Islington,  was  viewed  with  unmingled 
regret  by  the  con^egation  at  St.  John's.  They  had  sym- 
pathised with  their  minister  in  his  illness,  and  felt  most 
anxious  for  his  recovenr.  Their  united  prayers  on  his 
behalf  had  been  heard  and  answered.  They  had  just 
enlarged  the  chapel  at  a  great  expense,  and  renewed  the 
lease.  And  now  all  their  hopes  seemed  frustrated.  The 
contingency,  however,  which  had  happened,  was  not  unex- 
pected. It  had  been  merely  a  question  of  time ;  and  the 
call  of  duty  was  too  dear  to  be  mistaken.  Nothing  re- 
mained therefore  but  acquiescence ;  and  the  hope  that  a  fit 
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successor  would  be  found.  And  this,  in  trutli,  was  the 
very  first  matter  which  daimed  attention  and  obtained  it. 
Mr.  Wilson  speedily  fixed  upon  the  Eev.  Charles  Jerram, 
vicar  of  Chobham,  as  his  successor:  whilst  he  himself^- 
unable  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon,  took  leave  of  the  con- 
gregation in  a  circular  letter,  dated  August  18th,  1824,  in 
which  he  recalled  to  mind  the  truths  which  had  been  minis- 
tered  amongst  them  by  Mr.  Cecil  and  himself,  exhorted 
them  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  commended  his  successor 
to  their  kind  consideration,  and  aflfectionately  bade  them 
farewell. 

In  the  month  of  November,  his  health  being  partially 
re-established,  he  returned  to  Islington,  and  on  Sunday 
the  28th,  preached  an  Advent  sermon  from  Mark  i.  15, 
**  The  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand. 
Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel."  He  thus  afforded 
some  in(fication  of  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue.  He 
desired  to  win  a  way  for  the  Gospel  by  moderation,  gentle- 
ness, and  order,  without  failing  in  fidelity,  or  compromising 
the  truth.'  He  knew  the  congregation  amongst  whom  he  was 
called  to  minister;  and  recognised  his  new  position.  Before 
long,  however,  some  persons  began  to  wonder  at  what  they 
deemed  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  He  seemed  to  restraiiL 
himself  in  the  pulpit.  His  appeals  seemed  to  be  less  fer- 
vent, and  his  manner  less  earnest.  They  said  "he  was 
very  different  at  St.  John's."  They  almost  doubted  if 
he  preached  the  Gospel.  But  this  was  "  their  foolishness." 
The  sermons  were  the  same.  They  were  St.  John's  sermons 
wisely  adapted  to  Islington :  and  the  course  pursued  was 
the  one  most  likely  to  produce  the  desired  result — "  if  by 
any  means  I  may  save  some."  He  was  gently  remon- 
strated with  by  a  well-wisher,  and  his  reasons  were  asked. 
The  answer  was  immediate,  and  to  this  effect : — "  I  could 
preach  away  the  parish  church  congregation  in  a  fortnight ; 
and  in  another  fortnight,  perhaps,  I  could  fill  it  with  a 
congregation  twice  as  large.  But  these  are  my  parishioners. 
I  do  not  wish  to  drive  them  away.  I  long  for  their  soids 
as  one  that  must  give  account.  My  heart's  desire  is  to  lead 
them  to  Christ.  The  branch  in  the  vine  must  not  be  cut 
off,  but  made  fruitful."  And  his  actions  out  of  the  pulpily, 
as  well  as  in  it,  were  in  accordance  with  these  words. 
When  troublous  times  came  on,  and  many  were  offended,, 
some  friend  told  him  of  an  angry  parisnioner  who  had 
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declared  that  neither  he  nor  his  family  would  ever  come  to 
the  parish  church  agmn.  "  What  do  you  say  P  "  was  the 
Vicar's  response,  "  What  name  did  you  mention  ?  Where 
does  he  live  ?  I  will  call  on  him  to-morrow  morning."  He 
called  accordingly,  and  saw  the  familjr,  and  all  was  set  right 
in  a  moment :  for  few  could  resist  him,  when  he  wished  to 
please.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  action  was 
entirely  disinterested.  As  vicar,  he  was  of  course  inde- 
pendent of  all  secular  motives ;  and  the  slightest  intimation 
of  an  intention  of  giving  up  a  pew  in  church,  was  followed 
hy  twenty  earnest  applications  for  it.  The  effect  of  the 
conduct  he  pursued  was,  in  the  end,  what  he  desired.  None 
left  the  church :  hut  on  the  contrary,  prejudices  hegan  to 
yield,  hearts  to  soften,  grace  to  work.  Keligion  became 
prominent,  and  worldliness  drew  back  complaining  and 
murmuring : — "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  a  com- 
fortable game  at  cards  now,  as  in  Dr.  Strahan's  time." 
One  old  gentleman,  a  high  Churchman  from  his  youth,  was 
so  fuU  of  anger  at  the  change,  that  he  could  scarcely  speak 
upon  the  subject.  He  threatened  to  leave  the  parish  alto- 
gether. But  whilst  he  lingered,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
"  laid  hold  upon  his  hand,"  and  all  was  changed.  "  No," 
he  replied  to  an  application  about  his  pew,  "  I  shall' not 
leave.  I  shall  remain.  I  find  now  that  religion  is  heart- 
work."  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  vast  crowds 
assembled  in  the  church,  and  that  every  standing-place  was 
occupied.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  vicar  now  to  sit  in 
the  pulpit.  He  was  at  first  compelled  to  do  this  from 
ill-healtn;  but  it  became  a  habit,  and  he  continued  it  to 
the  end  of  life.  When  excited  by  his  subject,  or  desiring 
to  impress  some  weighty  truth  upon  his  auditors,  he  often 
rose  from  his  seat,  greatly  increasing  his  height,  and  sug- 
gesting the  idea  onginated  by  John  Knox,  that  he  was 
about  to  "  flee  out  of  the  pulpit."  The  effect,  though  not 
graceful,  was  impressive,  and  earnest ;  and  in  Daniel  Wil- 
son's case,  something  of  dignity  was  always  attached  even 
to  his  peculiarities. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  pulpit  we  shall  now  have  to  consider 
him  so  much  as  in  the  parish.  In  parochial  matters  he  was 
instantly  involved ;  and  there  was  something  of  peculiarity 
in  Islington,  which  made  every  movement  complicated.  It 
was  not  simply  a  parish  with  vicar,  churchwardens,  church- 
rates,  and  vestry-meetings ;  but  it  was  governed  by  a  local  act 
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of  Parliament.  A  large  body  of  trustees  were  elected  by 
the  people  at  large :  and  they  managed  the  funds  of  the 
parisn,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ratepayers  in  vestry 
assembled.  There  were  three  churchwardens,  the  senior  of 
whom  exercised  officially  the  chief  authority.  They  as- 
signed the  pews  (with  a  few  exceptions),  collected  the  rents, 
and  applied  the  proceeds  to  church  expenses.  The  public 
vestry-meetings  were,  till  recently,  held  m  the  church  itself 
(the  chairman  having  his  seat  in  the  reading-desk),  when 
scenes  of  turmoil  and  confusion  sometimes  took  place,  unbe- 
coming everjrwhere,  but  most  disgraceful  in  the  house  of 
God.  Excited  crowds  filled  all  the  pews,  loud  clamour 
frequently  arose,  religion  was  itself  assailed,  profane  words 
were  heard,  and  evil  passions  of  all  kinds  were  let  loose. 
But  this  belongs  to  a  later  day;  at  first  the  sea  was 
calm. 

Additional  church  accommodation  was  the  most  pressing 
want ;  but,  as  a  previous  step,  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
whether  that  which  was  already  available,  could  be  rendered 
more  efficient.  In  the  parish  church  there  were  but  two 
services  on  the  Sunday :  one  in  the  morning,  for  which  the 
vicar  was  responsible ;  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  which 
was  supplied  by  a  lecturer.  A  third  service  in  the  evening, 
therefore,  was  clearly  practicable,  and,  as  a  temporary  mea- 
sure,  the  vicar  offered  to  be  resjlonsible  for  the  W  if  ^^ 
parish  would  defray  all  necessary  expenses.  The  first 
vestry  over  which  he  presided  was  caUecf  to  consider  of  this 
matter.  It  was  held  on  February  17th,  1825.  His  own 
account  of  it  is  as  foUows : — 

*  IsLiwaTON,  \Feb.  18,  1825. 

'  I  had,  last  night,  my  vestry  for  nearly  four  hours  at  the 
church,  on  the  evening  service.  About  two  hundred  persons 
attended,  and  long  discussions  arose — ^not  upon  the  main 
question,  for  all  approved  of  opening  the  church ;  but  on  the 
points.  Whether  the  church  should  be  entirely  free,  or  the 
seats  be  let :  and  then,  Whether  the  expenses  should  be  paid 
by  the  churchwardens,  or  by  volimtary  subscription.  It  was 
carried  at  length  unanimously  that  the  church  should  be  free, 
and  by  a  majority  that  the  churchwardens  should  pay 
the  expenses.  Nothing  could  be  more  kind  and  respect- 
ftil  than  their  whole  conduct  to  me,  personally,  but  I  was 
worn  out  with  standing,  speaking,  talking,  and  calling  to 
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order— in  short,  **  ruling  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  people." ' 

The  plan  was  immediately  carried  into  eflTeet  with  the 
happiest  results.  On  Feb.  28th,  the  vicar  reports  that  on 
the  previous  evening  the  church  had  been  opened  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  it  was  crowded.  In  the  same  letter,  he 
says  one  word  about  his  state  of  health,  "My  health  is 
pretty  good.  My  sermon  yesterday  was  the  ninth.  I  can 
walk  about,  and  I  make  calls  on  my  parishioners,  especially 
the  sick,  two  or  three  times  a  week."  He  adds  "  I  expect 
to  hear  every  day  something  about  the  new  churches." 

These  last  words  introduce  a  new  subject.  It  appears 
firom  them  that  some  movement  had  alreaay  taken  place  for 
the  erection  of  new  churches  in  the  parish.  The  first  idea 
had  been  to  build  a  single  church ;  but  it  was  suggested  that 
this  would  be  a  most  inadequate  supply  for  a  parish  so 
extensive;  and  that  three  might  prooably  be  erected  at 
once,  without  any  great  additional  eflfort.  It  was  deter- 
mined therefore  that  the  attempt  should  be  made ;  and  in 
the  month  of  May  the  matter  was  ripe  for  a  decision.  The 
parish  was  not  opposed,  but  it  was  reluctant.  The  spirit  of 
church  building  had  been  checked  in  its  birth  by  mis- 
management. In  1812,  the  first  stone  of  a  new  Chapel  of 
Ease  had  been  laid,  for  the  erection  of  which  the  parish 
trustees  had  been  empowered  to  raise  and  expend  the  sum 
of  15,000/.  In  1814,  when  the  Chapel  of  Ease  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  found  that  a  sum  of  32,000/.  had  been  ex- 
pended ;  and  the  burden  thus  incurred,  was  still  pressing  on 
the  ratepayers  in  the  shape  of  annuities,  amounting  to  above 
2000/.  per  annum.  But,  worse  than  tiiis,  a  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  distrust  had  been  aroused,  and  it  was  not 
allayed  when  the  vicar  came  forward  with  his  new  pro- 
posals. These  proposals  were  embodied  in  a  circular  letter 
which  was  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  parish.  It  was 
dated  May  7th,  1825,  and  the  main  points  on  which  it  dwelt 
were  the  following : — ^Tho  parish  contained  thirty  thousand 
people,  and  was  rapidly  increasing.  Land  was  already  let  for 
buildings  which,  ^en  completed,  would  raise  the  population 
to  fifty  thousand  souls.  The  church  and  Chapel  of  Ease 
together  had  sittings  for  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  so  that 
out  of  every  twelve  parishioners,  eleven  were  absolutely 
shut  out  of  the  house  of  God.     The  trustees  of  the  parish. 
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and  H.  Majesty's  Commissioners  alike  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  one  church,  in  a  parish  spreading  over  so  wide 
a  surface,  would  be  comparatively  useless,  and  that  three 
were  absolutely  required.  This  would  involve  an  expense 
of  30,000/.  at  the  very  least.  But  if  thejparishioners  would 
find  the  sites,  and  advance  12,000/.  Bu  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners  would  take  aU  farther  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves,  and  complete  the  whole  work.  This  12,000/.  might 
bo  first  raised,  and  then  eventually  extinguished  by  a  rate  of 
three  pence  in  the  pound,  which  would  only  require  from  the 
great  bulk  of  the  parishioners,  on  an  average,  a  payment  of 
three  or  four  shillings  per  annum— and  that  not  from  each 
individual,  but  from  each  family  inhabiting  a  dwelling- 
house.  Under  certain  contin^ncies,  even  this  might  be 
lessened,  but  it  could  not  possibly  be  exceeded.  And  thus, 
at  so  small  a  sacrifice,  and  no  subseouent  risk,  the  whole 
parish  might  be  provided  with  churcn  accommodation  for 
years  to  come. 
The  letter  ended  as  follows : — 

*  To  conclude :  let  me  entreat  the  prayers  of  the  parish- 
ioners to  Almighty  God,  the  Author  of  all  good,  that  such  a 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  such  a  temper  of  peace  and 
charity,  may  prevail  throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
great  question ;  that  it  may  be  crowned,  if  it  should  seem 
right  and  fit,  with  the  desired  success:  but  that  at  all 
events,  it  may  prove  an  occasion,  not  of  heat  and  con- 
tention, but  01  goodwill  and  kindness  and  conciliation 
between  all  the  remotest  inhabitants  of  this  vast  and  im- 
portant parish.' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  matters  had  been  brought 
to  the  state  described  in  this  Circular,  without  immense 
labour  and  anxious  thought.  Consultations  and  discussions 
of  all  kinds  had  abounaed.  The  breakfast-room,  the  par- 
lour, the  study,  the  pulpit,  each  had  been  called  to  play  its 
part.  Preliminary  mterviews  with  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners, long  conferences  with  the  trustees,  friendly  conver- 
sations with  influential  parishioners,  animated  exhortations 
to  the  congregation : — all  had  been  repeatedly  and  success- 
fully tried.  Above  all,  the  help  of  God  had  been  constantly 
and  earnestly  sought ;  prayer  rose  without  ceasing ;  and  the 
promise  that  if  "  two  or  three  shall  agree  upon  earth  touch- 
ing what  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  iliem  of  my 
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Father  in  heavcD/'  was  abundantly  fulfilled.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  whilst  all  was  yet 
in  doubt,  the  vicar  went  down  to  the  vestry  of  St.  John's 
Chapel  to  meet  his  brettiren  of  the  Eclectic  Society,  and  he 
addressed  them  in  these  words : — 

*  Dear  brethren,  pray  for  me.  I  am  going  to  build  threo 
churches  in  my  pansh,  and  there  are  many  adversaries.' 

This  opening  led  to  much  discussion  at  the  meeting,  and 
to  many  differences  of  opinion.  Some  doubted  whether  he 
WB8  acting  wisely,  and  asked,  "  Might  not  ttie  money  be 
used  in  some  better  way  P  Who  could  tell  into  whose  hands 
these  churches  might  one  day  fall  P  It  was  not  cages  ttiat 
were  wanted,  so  much  as  good  sin^g-birds."  But  nothing 
moved  him.  He  said,  that  buildmg  houses  for  God  in  the 
land  was  in  itself  a  right  thing ;  that  the  issue  of  events 
must  be  left  with  God ;  that  we  must  "  trust  and  not  be 
afiraid ;"  that  the  means  appointed  must  be  used ;  and  that 
if  the  machinery  was  defective,  it  must  not  be  neglected,  but 
improved. 

Thus  faith  reproved  fear ;  and  in  the  result  these  churches 
have  proved  seed-plots  of  a  noble  harvest.  Fifteen  have 
already  risen ;  and  of  Islington  it  may  indeed  be  said,  as  of 
Zion  in  former  days,  "  This  and  that  man  was  bom  in  her." 
(Psalm  Ixxxvii.  4.) 

The  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Howley,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  proposal.     Two  days  before  the  vestry  meeting  was  held 
to  consider  it,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

'LoKDOif  Housi^  May  10,  1825. 

*  You  have  acted  with  so  much  discretion,  as  well  as  zeal,, 
that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  you  can,  I  think,  hardly  fail 
to  succeed  ;  and  should  you  carry  your  point,  I  shall  exert 
all  my  power  to  induce  the  Commissioners  to  see  your  claims 
in  as  strong  a  light  as  I  do.' 

The  anticipations  thus  expressed,  were  borne  out  by  the 
result.  The  parish  assembled  in  vestry  on  May  12th,  and 
no  opposition  was  raised.  The  plan  proposed  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  and  large  majorities  subsequently  con- 
firmed this  decision. 

There  was  now  vantage-ground  for  an  official  application 
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to  the  Church  Commissioners ;  and  after  some  delays  had 
been  experienced,  and  personal  influence  used  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  consideration  of  the  case  came  on  before  the 
Board,  was  fully  discussed,  and  eventually  conceded : — the 
Commissioners  forthwith  would  build  the  churches. 

A  thousand  matters  of  detail  immediately  followed  this 
great  success :  the  selection  of  suitable  sites,  the  investiga- 
tion of  titles,  the  choice  of  architects,  and  arrangements  of 
all  kinds  with  the  Commissioners.  In  these  thin^  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  kindness,  skill,  and  busmess-like 
habits  of  some  of  his  leading  parishioners  ;  but  still  the 
burden  fell  heavily  on  him,  and  every  step  required  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  caution. 

The  autumn  of  1825  afforded  some  respite,  and  was 
passed  chiefly  at  Cheltenham  and  Worton  ;  and  he  re- 
turned with  his  family  to  Islington  with  spirits  refreshed 
and  health  renewed. 

Two  curates  assisted  in  the  duties  of  the  parish.  The 
Rev.  William  Marshall  was  the  senior,  and  he  continued  to 
be  a  confidential  friend  and  adviser  to  the  end.  At  the 
dose  of  the  year  1825  the  vicar  was  happy  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  John  Hambleton  as  second  curate,  and 
nothing  was  then  left  to  be  desired  for  the  efficient  working 
of  the  parish. 

All  was  at  once  set  in  motion.  The  parochial  schools, 
as  then  existing,  were  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the 
clergy.  They  were  maintained  by  the  parish,  and  managed 
by  a  committee,  who  were  somewhat  tenacious  of  their 
rights;  so  that,  when  the  curates,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  attended  an  early  committee  meeting,  they  were 
informed  that  when  they  were  wanted  they  would  be  sent 
for.  The  vicar  was  quiescent  in  the  matter.  Careful  to 
maintain  his  own  rights,  he  was  equally  carefiil  not  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  ascertained  rights  of  others.  Whenever  the 
attendance  of  the  children,  therefore,  was  required  at  church 
for  any  extra  service,  or  when  any  alteration  was  proposed 
in  the  system  of  catechising  in  the  afternoon,  he  always 
corresponded  upon  the  subject  with  the  school  authorities, 
and  the  matter  was  mutually  arranged. 

Many  "  local  Sunday-schools,"  cJso,  as  they  were  called, 
were  immediately  set  on  foot.  For  this  purpose,  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  parish  were  selected,  temporary  rooms  obtained, 
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voluntaiT  teachers  enlisted,  lending  libraries  formed,  and 
special  mnds  raised,  all  on  the  system  recommended  by 
Dr.  Chalmers.  Nine  were  begun  at  once,  and  they  soon 
increased  to  fifteen,  and  were  viated  and  examined  by 
the  vicar  in  rotation.  Good  trees  grew  from  these  vigorous 
shoots,  and  still  continue  in  many  cases  to  bring  forth 
much  fruit. 

The  year  1826  was  ushered  in  by  a  Pastoral  Address,  in 
which  tiie  vicar  inculcated  upon  all,  most  afiectionately,  the 
duty  of  family  prayer,  with  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  made  some  apposite  remarks  upon  the  financial 
crisis  then  desolating  the  metropolis.  The  weather  soon 
after  became  very  severe,  and  the  poor  suffered  greatly. 
A  prompt  appeal  was  made,  and  the  congregation  at 
St.  Mary's  readily  responded  by  a  collection  of  100/.,  an 
amount  unknown  in  Islington  before  that  day,  and  ap- 
proaching to  what  had  been  usual  at  St.  John's.  The 
amount  then  contributed  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  "  Bene- 
volent Fund,"  which  was  doubly  blessed,  in  opening  first 
the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  then  the  hearts  of  the  poor. 
In  after  years  this  .expanded  into  "  District  Visiting  So- 
cieties," operating  over  the  whole  parish. 

Hitherto,  all  had  gone  well ;  and  "  peace  and  charity,*' 
in  accordance  with  the  vicar's  desire  and  prayer,  prevailed. 
But  now  clouds  began  to  gather.  The  afternoon  lecture- 
ship has  been  already  mentioned,  as  something  independent 
of  the  vicar,  and  it  was  around  this  the  storm  burst  forth. 
The  lectureship  was  not,  strictiy  speaking,  endowed ;  but  it 
was  customary  to  send  round  a  collector  every  year,  and 
each  parishioner  subscribed  what  he  pleased.  The  amoimt 
of  course  wa3  variable ;  but  it  generally  averaged  100/.  a 
year ;  and  since  no  duty  in  the  week  was  required,  the 
appointment  was  deemed,  in  many  respects,  an  eligible  one. 
At  this  time  it  was  held  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denham ;  and 
on  the  rumour  of  his  intended  resignation,  the  whole  ques- 
tion was  opened  ;  causing  a  wide-spread  agitation  which 
lasted  for  five  months. 

At  the  first  vestry  which  met  to  consider  the  subject, 
the  vicar,  having  entered  his  protest  against  any  encroach- 
ment upon  rights  appertaining  to  himself  alone,  agreed  to 
be  raided  by  the  law  of  the  question ;  and  promised,  that 
if  me  appointment  was  legally  vested  in  the  parishioners. 
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he  would  not  withhold  his  pulpit  from  the  man  of  their 
-choice.  The  vestry  assented  to  this ;  but  when  the  vacancy 
reaUy  occurred,  many  of  them  seemed  to  forget  their  assent 
Another  vestry  was  summoned,  and  a  motion  was  made 
to  exercise  the  right  claimed,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
the  appointment  of  a  lecturer.  This  was  negatived,  how- 
ever, by  a  majority  of  sixty  or  seventy;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  adjourn  till  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lushington  had 
been  given. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  July  13th ;  and  it 
was  conclusive.  Dr.  Lushmgton  declared  that  in  the  present 
case,  the  claims  of  the  parishioners  could  not  be  sustainefd, 
and  that  the  vicar  had  the  right  to  perform,  if  he  pleased, 
all  required  duties  in  his  own  church.  It  was  therefore 
moved  in  vestry  that  this  opinion  should  be  entered  on  the 
books,  and  all  further  action  cease.  Amidst  much  confu- 
sion, and  many  amendments,  and  attempts  at  adjournment, 
the  majority  stood  firm ;  and  at  midnigl^t  the  resolution 
was  carried,  and  the  contest  finally  terminated. 

A  reference  to  matters  of  a  more  personal  and  domestic 
character  will  relieve  the  reader,  and  change  the  scene.  The 
summer  and  autumn  of  this  year,  were  spent  by  the  vicar  in 
retirement  with  his  family  at  Guildford ;  and  that  his  remi- 
niscences of  it  were  pleasant,  may  be  gathered  from  his 
own  words,  addressed  to  his  daughter  on  an  occasion  which 
will  soon  require  notice. 

*  I  shall  ever  remember  the  family  comforts  which  wo 
enjoyed  during  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  a  house  which 
we  hired  at  Guildford  for  the  benefit  of  our  children's 
health.  Your  mamma  was  tolerably  well ;  a  pious  clergy- 
man in  the  parish  church,  delighted  and  edified  her  by 
his  discourses ;  the  house  was  just  out  of  the  town,  and 
situated  most  beautifully ;  a  few  excellent  friends  made 
the  neighbourhood  agreeable ;  and  the  vicinity  to  London 
allowed  of  my  going  backwards  and  forwards  for  my  Sun- 
day duties.  Your  dear  mamma  has  frequently  walked  up 
and  down  the  garden,  expressing  her  thankfulness  to  Qoa 
for  his  goodness,  praising  Him  for  the  health  of  the  children, 
and  saying, "  No  one  can  tell  how  I  enjoy  a  walk  thus  quiet 
and  retired,  with  my  dearest  husband  in  such  a  delightAil 
spot." ' 

The  familv  left  Guildford  in  the  month  of  October  and 
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removed  to  Clifton  for  the  winter,  and  after  spending  a  few 
weeks  with  them,  the  vicar  returned  alone  to  Islington  for 
his  Christmas  duties.  Long  letters,  containing  tne  pro- 
ceedings of  each  successive  day,  were  regularly  written,  "  to 
be  read,"  he  says,  "as  if  I  was  talking  with  you  after 
dinner."  From  these  letters  the  following  notes  are  taken. 
No  words  could  convey  more  briefly,  more  vividly,  or  more 
accurately,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  work  at  Islington. 

*  January  7,  1827. 

*  We  have  had  a  delightful  Sundajr,  and  much  I  trust  of 
the  presence  of  our  God.  Our  Epiphany  sermon  in  the 
mominff  was  from  Isaiah  Ivii.  19;  thirty-seven  minutes;  a 
crowded  church  and  great  attention.  Commimicants  238, 
being  thirty-four  more  than  last  January;  collection  11/. 
It  was  like  St.  John's !  In  the  afternoon  I  addressed  my 
young  people  fromPsabn  cxix.  9,  forty-nine  minutes;  church 
crammed  with  children  and  yoimg  persons,  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  breathe ;  fixed  attention.  May  God  our  Saviour 
give  EQs  blessing ! ' 

<  Monday  evening. 

*  Mr.  Pownall  and  Mr.  Bainbridge  told  me  to-day  that  I 
was  given  out  to  preach  at  St.  John's  next  Sunday  morning. 
Mr.  fi.  Noel  began  there  yesterday ;  two  very  good  sermons ; 
much  promise.' 

<  Tuesday  evening. 

*At  12  o'clock  this  morning  I  went  to  attend  Dr. 
Mason  Good's  ftmeral.  Mr.  Jerram  has  agreed  to  preach 
the  funeral  sermon.  The  interment  was  at  St.  Pancras. 
The  spacious  vaults  illuminated  with  dull  lamps  had  a 
solemn  eflFect.  The  coffin  was  thrust  on  a  tier  of  others. 
Such  is  the  end  of  man  as  to  this  mortal  body.  Thank  God, 
all  testimonies  concur  in  the  rapid  growth  of  spiritual  life 
and  love  in  his  soul. 

*  A  gentleman  has  sent  to  me  from  Halifax  to  see  if  I  can 
influence  Lord  Liverpool  about  that  living.  Mr.  Knight  the 
vicar  died  on  Simday.  There  are  90,000  souls,  and  thirteen 
or  fourteen  chapelries.  The  living,  happily  for  this  object, 
is  a  poor  one.  Mr.  Knight  was  a  very  pious,  laborious  man.' 

*  Wednesday. 

*  Here  I  am,  detained  by  a  most  thorough  rainy  morning, 
with  twenty-three  names  on  my  list  to  call  on.' 
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*  Friday, 

*  Mr.  Borrows  of  Clapham  came  to  breakfast  this  morning. 
Mr.  Blunt  of  Chelsea,  who  declined  Cheltenham  new  church, 
has  received  a  present  from  his  people  of  250/.,  with  a 
request  to  preach  Lent  lectures  this  spring.  Just  the 
gracious  compensation  of  a  kind  Providence  for  faithfulness 

to  duty !     Called  on  Mr. ,  and  had  a  long  conversation 

with  him  about  his  daughter.  His  mind  dark,  prejudiced, 
and  irritated.  I  said  all  I  could  to  convince  him,  but  God 
only  can  open  the  heart.  There  is  a  reality  in  spiritual 
religion  wmch  appears  folly  and  enthusiasm  to  the  world. 
"  Oh,  righteous  Father,"  said  our  blessed  Lord,  "  the  world 
knoweth  Thee  not." ' 

'Sunday  night, 

*I  have  got  through  a  difficult  and  trying  day.  Two 
charity  sermons,  and  each  on  particular  topics.  St.  John's 
was  excessively  crowded.  I  preached  from  1  St.  John  iv. 
7,  8,  9,  with  vast  delight,  50  minutes';  very  attentive.  I 
commended  their  new  minister  to  their  love.  John  Bird 
Sumner  was  there,  which  would  have  made  me  nervous  if  I 
had  known  it.  I  think  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  day. 
I  trust  God  was  with  us.  I  have  had  a  crowded  church 
this  afternoon  for  my  sermon  to  Parents  and  Masters.  Oh! 
that  I  may  practise  what  I  preach,  more  and  more.' 

'  Monday,  January  15th, 

*  I  have  to  go  to  the  Bible  Society  Committee  at  twelve 
o'clock,  to  Mr.  Bridges'  at  three,  to  the  Eclectic  at  four,  to 
Mrs.  Cecil's  at  seven.  To-morrow,  Church  Missionary 
visiting  committee  at  eleven  o'clock ;  Mr.  A.  Wilkinson's, 
to  dine  at  four.  Wednesday,  Mr.  Grant's  at  four  o'clock ; 
Mr.  Natf  s,  to  dine  at  five.  Friday,  to  Walths^pistow  in  the 
morning,  to  a  baptism  in  the  evening.  Saturday,  the  Duke 
of  YorK's  funeral  sermon.  Sunday,  the  chapel  of  ease  in 
the  morning,  and  sermon  to  servants  in  the  parish  church 
in  the  afternoon.  On  Monday  I  propose  to  start  for  dear 
Clifton,  whither  may  God  bring  me  in  peace.  I  long  to  see 
you  all  again.' 

'  IsLivoTOK,  Sunday  evening,  Mardi  ISth, 

'Another  blessed  Sabbath  bids  me  record  my  thanks- 
givings to  a  gracious  God.  The  church  was  so  crowded  this 
mormng,  that  Farley  says  four  hundred  persons  went  away. 
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Subject,  The  sin  of  our  first  parents.  On  Friday  last  it  was 
the  first  lecture  on  the  Creed.  Oh !  for  more  impression  on 
my  own  heart.  I  heard  Mr.  Wolfe  twice,  and  travelled 
with  him  from  Oxford  to  Reading.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  to  hear  him  at  both  places ;  I  was  both  pleased  and 
edified.' 

*  Monday  morning, 

*  My  excursion  by  Reading  was  curious.  I  met  Marsh, 
Hawtrey,  and  some  other  friends,  at  John  Hill's  at  Oxford 
on  Wednesdajr.  They  urged  me  so  much  to  take  the 
Reading  meetmg  on  mv  return,  that  I  consented.  I  left 
the  Hills  with  Mr.  Wolfe  at  seven  o'clock,  breakfasted  with 
about  twenty  brethren  at  Basildon  (19  miles),  attended  the 
Jew's  meeting  at  twelve  o'clock,  dmed  at  five,  set  off  for 
London  with  Marsh  and  Hawtrey  at  six,  took  tea  at  Salt 
Hill  at  eight,  and  was  landed  by  them  at  my  own  door 
about  twelve.  The  Vice-Chancellor  has  requested  me  to 
preach  the  Assize  sermon  before  the  Judges  in  July.  This 
IS  important,  as  taking  off  the  ban  which  I  was  under,  since 
the  refusal  to  allow  my  sermon  on  Regeneration  to  be 
printed  at  the  university  press.' 

*  Monday. 

'I  am  just  returned  from  a  six  hours' parish  walk.  Ihave 
been  breakfasting  with  Mr.  Ayre,  where  I  met  Bickersteth 
and  Irving — ^the  last  I  liked  amazingly.  I  then  accompanied 
them  to  church  to  stand  godfather  to  Mr.  Ayre's  son.' 

*  Tuesday  morning, 

*  I  drank  tea  last  night  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeaffreson  and 
their  twelve  (jhildren,  all  of  whom  are  well.  They  are  the 
finest  family  I  almost  ever  saw.  My  mother  and  sister 
went  with  me,  and  with  the  four  servants  at  prayers  we 
made  twenty.  I  afterwards  spent  an  hour  with  dear 
Bickersteth,  to  talk  over  the  appointments  to  my  new 
churches.  At  ten  o'clock  this  morning  I  had  our  Missionary 
and  Jew's  meeting.  There  were  about  sixty  ladies  present. 
I  reported  the  state  of  the  "local  schools" — nine  schools 
and  256  children.  I  also  mentioned  the  Visiting  Socie<y. 
We  sang  two  psalms;  all  was  most  delightful.  At  six 
o'clock  I  went  and  made  visits,  and  returned  home  about 
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*  Wedneiday. 

*  I  went  at  11  o'clock  tkis  morning  to  hear  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  (Dr.  Blomfield).  It  was  a  most  excellent  and 
spiritual  sermon,  on  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen — ^tender 
and  energetic.  I  called  afterwards  on  Mr.  SchoU,  and  went 
on  to  Lord  Galway's  in  Lower  Brook  Street — ^very  kind — 
wants  us  all  to  go  down  to  Serlby  for  a  long  visit  this  sum- 
mer. I  went  on,  and  saw  dear  Miss  Monckton  for  a  few 
minutes;  sat  half-an-hour  with  the  Misses  Powys;  and 
then  went  to  my  nephew,  Henry  Bateman,  to  consecrate 
his  new  house. 

*  Thursday  mominff, 

*  There  is  a  most  curious  list  in  to-day's  paper  of  those 
present  at  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  sermon.  It  is  strange 
that  I  did  not  see  one  of  the  many  persons  so  named.  I  am 
advised  to  build  a  library  at  the  side  of  my  house,  but  I 
must  wait  and  think  ovqt  it.  I  am  so  tired  of  houses  and 
building,  and  I  see  the  end  of  life  so  near,  that  I  am 
quite  easy  and  indifferent  about  a  house  in  this  world. 
May  the  "  house  not  made  with  hands  "  be  ours.  To-night 
my  sister  comes  in  to  prepare  tea  and  coffee  for  fifty  genue- 
men.  Monday  is  the  Eclectic.  Tuesday  I  go  to  Hampstead. 
Wednesday  is  our  annual  Clerical  Education  Society  meet- 
ing.   Pray  for  me,  for  I  need  daily  blessing  and  grace. 

*  Wednesday^  March  2Sth, 

'We  have  had  a  most  charming  meeting  of  our  Clerical 
Education  Society ;  the  best  we  ever  had,  though  our  num- 
ber was  small — about  forty.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Lord 
Teignmouth,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Cunningham,  the  Noels, 
Sibthorpe,  and  others.  The  spirit  was  delightful.  We  had 
extraordinary  comfort  in  the  communion  of  saints.  Eeally 
these  little  meetings  are  most  cheering.  One  gentleman 
gave  us  one  hundred  guineas.' 

'  March  29th. 

*  Sir  C.  S.  Hunter  was  at  the  meeting  yesterday,  and  most 
kindly  undertook  to  be  my  conductor  at  Easter,  when  I 
preach  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  dine  at  the  Mansion 
House.  You  may  imagine  what  a  relief  this  is  to  my  mind. 
I  dined  at  four  o'clock  with  poor  Mrs.  G .    At  six 
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o'clock  I  left  for  Highbury,  where  I  called  on  Mrs.  Bfflbers, 
and  then  drank  tea  with  the  Wormalds,  who  delighted  and 
interested  me  extremely.  I  had  a  tremendous  walk  home, 
through  a  fierce  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  This  morning  at 
11  o'clock  I  went  to  the  consecration  of  Hagglestone  Church 
in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch.    Archdeacon  Pott  preached  a 

Eious  useful  sermon.  It  was  just  four  o'clock  when  I  got 
ome,  very  tired.  I  sat  almost  all  the  day  with  Mr.  Norris 
of  Hackney.  He  told  me  three  things,  which  gave  me  vast 
pleasure — ^that  the  Confirmation  begins  April  30th,  that 
Islington  is  one  of  the  churches  in  which  it  will  be  held, 
and  that  the  end  of  May  or  be^ning  of  Jimo  is  fixed  for 
lis.  What  delights  me  is,  that  msteaa  of  going  to  Hackney, 
which  was  usual,  the  Bishop  will  come  to  our  parish  church. 
I  look  upon  this  as  an  immense  blessing.  We  shall  have, 
I  doubt  not,  three  times  the  number  of  young  people.  May 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  poured  out  abundantly  upon  all  classes 
of  my  dear  parishioners,  and  upon  ourselves. 

*  Sunday  evening, 

'  A  most  fatiguing  day ;  for  the  Bishop's  letter  about  the 
confirmation  came  on  Saturday,  and  I  read  the  notice,  and 
took  the  Commxmion  Service  myself.  My  curates  and  I 
^nt  two  hours  on  Saturday  in  consultation  and  prayer  on 
the  means  of  making  every  use  of  this  great  occasion.  I 
finished,  this  morning,  my  little  course  of  sermons  on  the 
"  Fall  of  man,"  from  Gen.  vi.  5,  6.  I  hope  it  has  been  the 
most  useful  topic  I  have  yet  touched.  The  crowds  and 
attention  have  Been  surprising.  May  God  give  the  increase ! 
There  were  two  himdred  and  two  commumcants.  God 
has  carried  me  through  the  day.  My  mind  is  f  uU  of  thought 
and  prayer.  Divine  Saviour!  Grant  us  thy  Holy  Spirit 
more  and  more.' 

'  Monday  momingy  9  o^ clock. 

'  I  have  been  breakfasting  at  7*30,  have  had  prayers,  and 
settled  all  my  accounts.  And  now  before  I  enter  on  the 
hurries  of  the  day,  I  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  my  son  Daniel. 
The  account  of  your  dear  mamma  much  distresses  me.  I  am 
quite  anxious  to  have  you  all  back  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  first  of  May.  My  own  visit  is  very  uncertain,  now  that 
the  confirmation  is  fixed  for  May  21st.  1  mean  to  come 
down,  if  possible,  for  a  few  days,  but  shall  neither  preach 
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nor  visit  any  where.     I  am  determined  to  be  quiet,  and 
comfort  my  own  dear  family,  if  I  do  come.' 

^Monday  niffht,  11  o^dock,  p.m. 

*I  am  just  returned  from  Miss  Monckton's,  where  at 
dinner  I  met  Mr.  Sandford,  Captain  Gambier,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dore,  all  pious  persons.  The  conversation  was  really  most 
delightful.  We  had  prayers,  and  I  expounded  for  twenty 
minutes  part  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  JBut  I  had  nothing 
save  a  hard  biscuit  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
was  quite  famished.  I  meant  to  have  had  limcheon,  but 
for  tlu-ee  hours  I  was  cooped  up  in  the  Bible  Society  com- 
mittee room,  grieved,  distressed,  afflicted,  with  the  spirit  of 
a  few  men.  The  only  good  I  got  was  the  frank  which 
encloses  this.' 

*  Friday  mominff. 


'I  have  had  a  delightful  night's  rest,  enjoyed  my  Hebrew 
chapter,  breakfasted,  read  my  section  of  Shepherd's  incom- 
parable work  on  "  Private  Devotion,"  had  family  prayers. 


and  am  now  setting  to  work  on  my  confirmation  duties. 
Mr.  Marshall  and  I  have  called  on  Mr.  Oldershaw,  the 
vestry  clerk.  Nothing  could  be  more  good-tempered.  He 
expects  a  great  contest  in  the  parish  on  Easter  Monday. 
Mr.  Percival  jimior  is  to  be  in  the  chair.  The  church- 
wardens are  not  settled.  Mr.  John  Cattley  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  have  been  thought  of.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  better  I 
should  not  be  there.  I  have  been  also  to  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  where  I  met  a  good  many 
friends,  and  reported  my  opinion  on  a  book  which  had  been 
referred  to  me.  I  wamfly  approved  of  it.  I  saw  Mr. 
Hodson  of  Birmingham.  He  walked  away  with  me,  and 
we  have  had  an  hour's  friendly  chat.' 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  busy  scenes,  a  heavy  trial  was 
approaching — the  heaviest  trial  of  his  life.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  allude  to  it  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work, 
where  his  "  Family  Life  "  was  briefly  touched  upon,  for  the 
impression  would  have  been  too  deep,  and  it  woidd  have 
been  in  vain  to  ask  the  reader  afterwards  to  realise  him  as 
a  happy  husband,  and  surroimded  for  many  years  with  all 
the  comforts  of  a  cheerful  home.  This  is  the  place  to  tell 
how  God  visited  him,  and  took  away  the  companion  of  his 
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yonih,  and  the  affectionate  counsellor  of  his  riper  years 
The  details  now  to  be  given  are  taken  from  an  account 
drawn  up  by  himself  (to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made),  for  the  benefit  of  his  only  daughter,  then  too  young 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  her  mother's  admirable  quaUties. 
It  is  in  manuscript,  and  was  written  whilst  his  grief  was 
yet  fresh,  and  every  impression  of  the  closing  scene  most 
vivid. 

For  some  years  Mrs.  Wilson  had  been  an  invalid,  and 
most  probably  a  great  sufferer.  But  she  never  complained, 
and  no  particular  apprehensions  were  excited  till  about  the 
month  of  April,  18^7.  Her  husband's  engagements  have 
been  just  described,  and  they  occupied  him  so  entirely,  that, 
as  he  says,  he  "  was,  perhaps,  less  quick  in  taking  alarm 
than  he  should  otherwise  have  been."  But  immediately 
after  his  Lent  Lectures  were  delivered,  and  his  Easter 
sermon  preached,  he  hastened  down  to  Clifton  to  judge  for 
himself.  He  was  received  joyfully,  and  the  excitement 
which  followed  went  far  to  allay  his  apprehensions.  But 
this  was  merely  temporary.  The  vital  powers  were  failing, 
and  medical  skill  was  \mavailing  for  tneir  restoration.  A 
return  home  was  the  only  remedy :  and  this  was  accom- 
plished in  easy  stages  by  means  of  an  invalid  carriage, 
bhe  thus  arrived  in  Islington  on  the  first  of  May,  and  was 
borne  by  her  husband  and  the  attendant  to 'that  couch  from 
which  she  was  to  rise  no  more.  Home  inspires  hope :  but 
in  her  case  complicated  maladies  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
springs  of  life,  and  the  fi^il  body  was  weighed  down  with 
languor  and  weariness.  Her  soul  however  sought  reftige 
in  &od,  and  turned  at  once  to  the  work  of  self-examination. 
That  peculiar  earnestness  of  purpose,  that  lowliness  of  mind 
and  distrust  of  self,  that  reliance  upon  Christ,  and  patient 
submission  to  the  will  of  God  which  had  characterised  her 
through  life,  were  manifested  in  the  hour  of  death.  In  the 
stillness  of  that  first  night — ^her  husband  being  the  only 
watcher — she  was  heard  communing  with  God  and  her  own 
soul: — 

"  Perhaps  I  am  djdng.  Am  I  prepared  ?  I  know  I  am 
a  sinner :  out  I  know  that  Christ  is  an  Almighty  Saviour. 
He  can  save  the  vilest,  the  vilest,  the  vilest.  Oh,  Lord ! 
prepare  me  for  all  Thy  wiQ.  I  do  desire  to  say,  Not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done.     Oh,  Lord,  what  are  my  sufferings 
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compared  with  Thine !  0  give  me  resignation,  and  prepare 
me  lor  glory.  Oh,  take  me  to  glory.  Delightful !  Receive 
me  to  glory.    But  Thy  will  be  done.'* 

The  progress  of  disease  was  gradual,  and  for  three  days 
she  was  able  to  express  her  wishes,  and  make  such  family 
arrangements  as  she  desired;  all  having  reference  to  her 
children.  But  on  Sunday,  May  6th,  a  change  took  place, 
and  pressure  on  the  brain  seemed  to  threaten  insensiDility, 
and  lorebode  death.  The  slightest  noise  gave  pain ;  but 
prayer  seemed  ever  rising  from  the  heart,  and  murmuring 
on  the  lips.  The  medical  man  entered  her  room:  she 
started  ana  looked  surprised.  "  I  thought  I  was  djing,"  she 
said,  "but  God's  will  be  done :  that  is  all  my  desire." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  May  7th,  her  husband  entered 
the  room,  and  standing  by  the  bedside,  bent  over  her  in 
silent  sympathy.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  recognised  him 
at  once.  All  the  tenderness  of  her  early  love  seemed  to 
gush  forth.  She  lifted  up  her  wasted  hands,  stroked  gently 
and  repeatedly  each  side  of  his  face,  and  whispered,  "  Dearest 
creature :"  adding,  "  do  not  excite  me ;  say  something  to 
calm  me."  With  tearful  eye  and  quivering  lip  he  named 
that  name  which  is  above  every  name — "  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."  It  found  a 
response  in  the  heart.  "  That  is  beautiful,"  she  replied.  To 
her  sister-iu'law,  who  was  soon  after  at  her  side,  she  said, 
"  Perhaps  I  may  not  be  alive  long."  "  And  if  not,  "  was 
the  reply,  "you  will  be  in  Heaven."  "Ah,  yes,"  she  said, 
"that  will  be  far  better." 

Her  thoughts  still  clung  to  her  children  with  the  tenderest 
love.  Their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  was  very  near  her 
heart ;  and  when  all  was  silent  in  the  room,  her  voice  was 
often  heard  ascending  up  to  Heaven  in  earnest  supplications 
on  their  behalf. 

"  My  dearest  love,"  said  her  husband  on  coming  in,  "  you 
will  soon  be  with  Jesus."  "  To  see  Sim  ;"  was  her  brief 
but  weighty  answer. 

Soon  the  power  of  articulation  began  to  fail,  and  the  notice 
of  external  things  to  lessen.  All  stood  around  the  bed ; 
husband,  children,  sister,  servants.     She  noticed  no  external 
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thing,  but  still  held  communion  with  her  God.  "  Lord  have 
mercy  on  my  soul !  Succour  me  in  Jesus  Christ.  In 
sickness  and  in  dying,  oh,  succour  and  save.  Lord,  let  me 
enjoy  Thy  presence  for  evermore.  I  have  no  merits  in 
myself,  but  my  reliance  is  on  Christ.  Lord,  save  me  in 
Christ  Jesus.  I  do  love  Him.  Though  I  am  a  sinner, 
save  me  for  His  sake.'' 

These  were  the  last  connected  words.    A  few  fragments 

only  of  love  and  piety  could  afterwards  be  gathered.  "  Lord, 

teach  submission : " — "  no  more  sin : " — "  smg  with  joy : " — 

"  dear     John : "  —  "  dear     Dan ; "  —  "  resignation :  "  — 

^'  Saviour  ! " 

Till  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  death  lingered,  and  on 
that  day.  May  lOth,  at  one  o'clock,  she  ceased  to  breathe, 
and  her  spirit  returned  to  that  Father  who  gave,  and  that 
Saviour  who  redeemed  ii  Shesleptin  Jesus:  whilst  friends 
knelt  round  her  bed,  weeping,  yet  sorrowing  "  not  as  others 
who  have  no  hope."  She  was  interred  in  the  family  vault 
imder  the  parish  church  of  Islington.  The  ftmeral  sermon 
^as  preached  by  the  Dean  of  Sdisbury :  and  then  the  be- 
reaved husband  set  out  once  more  on  the  journey  of  life,  a 
solitary  and  widowed  man.  He  had  lost  one  who  had  been 
3.  help-meet  for  him;  his  counsellor  in  difficulties;  his 
comforter  in  sorrows ;  his  nurse  in  sickness.  He  never 
-ceased  to  think  of  her  with  true  affection,  nor  to  speak  of 
her  with  tender  regret : — 

"  Indeed,  it  is  all  true,"  was  the  expression  of  his  first 
letter  after  the  event :  "  I  have  lost  the  companion  of  my 
youth,  the  partner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows,  the  mother  of 
my  children,  the  guide  of  my  Christian  course.  My  sorrows 
flow  deeply,  and  must  flow,  so  long  as  I  remain  behind. 
But  I  hope  I  do  not  murmur.  I  hope  I  desire  to  say, 
-*  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.'  I  nope  I  am  gratefial 
for  four-and-twenty  years  of  peace,  and  umon,  and  comfort. 
I  hope  I  bless  God  for  the  delightftd  testimony  to  her  Sa- 
viour which  she  bore  in  life  and  death." 

But  we  must  not  linger  at  the  grave.  God's  purposes  in 
lihe  affliction  may  not  be  clearly  seen ;  but  it  looks  like  the 
loosening  of  a  tie  which  might  have  held  him  in  England, 
And  prevented  twenty-five  years'  service  to  the  Church  in 
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India.  We  are,  however,  sure  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  those  that  love  God :  and  that  the  "  thorn  in 
the  flesh"  brings  the  "  grace  sufficient." 

Mr.  Wilson  was  not  prostrated  by  the  stroke,  as  some 
men  would  have  been.  His  heart  was  sad,  but  duty  called, 
and  he  at  once  obeyed ;  and  thus  his  mind  recovered  rapidly 
its  accustomed  tone.  The  confirmation  had  been  going  on 
in  his  parish,  and  more  than  seven  himdred  young  persons 
had  renewed  the  vows  of  their  Baptism  on  tiiat  occasion; 
and  it  was  now  his  anxious  concern  to  prepare  them  for 
the  ftdl  communion  of  the  church  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
He  preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  and  invited  .them  to 
come  to  him  for  previous  instruction.  They  resj>onded  to 
his  invitation,  and  came  in  large  numbers.  Writing  to  a 
friend  on  June  9th,  he  says : — 

*  I  have  been  very  busy  this  week.  The  young  people 
have  come  in  quite  as  fast  as  I  could  expect,  consiaermg 
the  solemnity  of  the  engagement,  and  the  difficulty  yoimg 
persons  feel  at  coming  to  a  minister.  We  have  had  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty ;  which  will  soon  be  increased,  no 
doubt,  to  about  three  himdred  before  the  Communion  days. 
There  is  a  great  impression  on  all  mindis.  Most  of  those 
who  come  to  me  are  m  tears,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  dif- 
fused throughout  the  parish.' 

After  preaching  before  the  Judges  at  Oxford,  on  July 
26th,  he  retired  into  the  coimtry  for  rest ;  and  his  house 
was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  Ever  since 
his  accession  to  the  living  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
arrange  for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  suitable  vicarage, 
but  without  success.  He  now  abandoned  the  idea,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  enlarging  his  present  house,  and  adding  to 
it  a  magnificent  library  iiirty-five  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  sixtoen  feet  high.  When  finished,  this  library  was  his 
delight.  Ten  thousand  volumes  covered  the  walls  in  double 
rows,  and  he  sat  in  the  midst,  presenting  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  time  when  he  shared  one  little  room  with  a  brother 
curate,  at  Chobham,  and  had  a  few  books  scattered  on  the 
floor  below  and  the  bed  above.  The  picture  of  him  as  seated 
in  this  library  will  be  familiar  to  surviving  friends.  They 
will  remember  the  few  winding  stairs  leading  downwturds, 
and  aflfording  the  first  glance  of  him,  seated  at  the  table  by 
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the  fireside,  immersed  in  papers,  and  "diligent  in  business." 
They  will  recal  the  hand!,  writing  till  the  very  last  moment, 
the  uplifted  face,  the  troubled  look  brightening  into  a  smile, 
the  hasty  rise,  the  kindly  greeting,  the  chair  turned  roimd, 
the  fire  stirred,  and  the  pleasant  converse  at  once  begim ;  or 
else  the  face  retaining  still  its  impression  of  thought,  the 
mind  refusing  to  relax  and  throw  off  its  occupation,  the 
standing  welcome,  the  pen  retained,  the  excuse  pleaded, 
the  busmess  hurried  over  or  postponed,  the  not  unwilling 
farewell,  and  the  chair  resumed  oefore  the  baffled  visitor 
had  closed  the  door.  Both  these  pictures  will  rise  alter- 
nately in  the  minds  of  friends,  and  be  associated  with  the 
room  where  so  many  of  his  hours  were  passed  in  study, 
where  his  family  assembled  for  daily  prayers,  where  his 
own  morning  and  evening  devotions  were  held,  where 
friends  joined  in  conference,  where  his  annual  Clerical 
Meetings  gradually  swelled  in  numbers  and  importance 
with  every  returning  year,  where  his  district  visitors  and 
missionary  collectors  were  received,  where  his  farewell 
breakfast  parties  were  given,  and  from  whence  through 
the  opened  windows  he  was  wont  to  seek  a  few  minutes' 
air  and  exercise  in  the  garden  in  the  intervals  of  his  work. 
Alas !  the  place  that  once  knew  him,  will  know  him  no 
more  for  ever.  But  he  lives  in  his  son ;  and  his  name 
will  be  held  in  *'  everlasting  remembrance." 

When  these  alterations  were  finished,  and  before  the  year 
1827  had  closed,  he  invited  his  mother  and  sister  to  make 
his  house  their  home  :  thus  lightening  his  cares,  and  cheer- 
ing that  solitude,  which  during  the  absence  of  his  sons  at 
college  and  his  daughter  at  school  would  soon  have  become 
oppressive.  Here,  sheltered  by  his  roof,  comforted  by  his 
presence,  and  refreshed  by  spiritual  intercourse,  his  aged 
mother  spent  her  last  days  in  contentment  and  tranquiUity. 
On  June  3rd,  1829,  she  departed  this  life,  without 
a  care  and  without  a  fear ;  only  desiring;  to  be  with  Christ, 
as  something  "far  better."  Her  intellect  was  clear  and 
her  affections  strong  till  the  last  illness,  and  then  her  "  end 
was  peace." 

The  year  1828  foimd  the  vicar  thoroughly  engaged  in 
parochial  duties.  There  were  now  three  full  services  in  the 
church  on  Sundays  and  great  festival  days,  and  one  in  the 
week ;  besides  morning  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  Saints'  days.     An  early  sacrament  at  eight  o'clock,  in 
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addition  to  the  usual  celebration,  had  been  also  commenced ; 
and  the  occasional  duties  were  very  heavy.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  were,  of  course,  discharged  by  his  curates,  but 
the  vicar  at  this  time  preached  regularly  three  times  a  week, 
and  in  addition  to  many  public  calls,  was  occupied  in  various 
matters  of  local  importance.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  he 
was  invitedby  a  requisition,  bearing  tiie  names  of  an  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  parishioners,  to  preside  at  a  public  meeting 
for  the  formation  of  a  "  Mutual  Assurance  Society."  He 
willingly  complied  with  the  request,  and  a  Society  was 
formed  in  the  month  of  February,  which,  though  it  promised 
well,  did  not  take  root.  In  April,  and  for  many  months 
afterwards,  he  was  much  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  change 
the  day  on  which  Smithfield  market  was  held,  and  whidi 
interfered  with  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  his  parish ; 
but  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  In  the  month  of  May  he 
<5stablished  the  Islington  Association  for  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which,  at  first  a  small  stream,  now  pours 
into  the  reservoir  of  the  parent  society  nearly  one-fiftieth 
part  of  their  whole  supply.  But  the  chief  point  of  im- 
portance which  engaged  and  interested  him  during  this  and 
the  following  year,  was  the  completion  and  consecration  of 
his  three  new  churches.  Mr.  Barry,  late  the  distinguished 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  had  been  appointed  sole  architect,  and 
imder  his  skilful  management,  dl  had  progressed  satisfac- 
torily. St.  John's  Church,  Holloway,  was  the  first  com- 
pleted. It  had  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two 
sittings,  of  which  seven  hundred  and  fifty  were  free.  The 
site  had  been  given  by  the  Corporation  for  the  relief  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  Clergymen,  to  whom  it  belonged. 
The  total  cost  of  the  church  was  11,890/.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  with  much  ceremony  on  May  4th,  1826.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  present,  with  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  St.  Asaph,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a  large  body 
of  clergy.  A  long  procession  wound  its  way  from  the 
parish  church,  where  divine  service  had  been  celebrated,  to 
Holloway,  accompanied  by  a  great  display  of  banners  and 
masonic  emblems ;  and  when  the  business  of  the  day  was 
onded,  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  parishioners  sat  down 
at  Canonbury  Tavern  to  a  dinner,  over  which  the  vicar 
presided.  This  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  on  July  2nd,  1828. 

The  church  at  Ball's  Pond  followed.    It  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Paul,  and  constructed  for  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
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and  ninety-three  sittings,  of  which  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
teen were  free.  The  site  was  obtained  from  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  at  a  nominal  price ;  and  the  whole  cost  was 
10,947/.  The  first  stone  was  laid  September  5th,  1826, 
and  the  church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Blomfield,  on 
October  23rd,  1828. 

Trinity  Church  was  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  was  built 
on  land  belonging  to  the  pansh.  It  had  two  thousand  and 
nine  sittings,  of  which  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were 
free.  The  whole  costwas  11,535/.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
July  15th,  1826,  and  the  consecration  took  place  March 
19th,  1829. 

And  thus  the  great  design  was  accomplished  which  the 
vicar  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  which  had  cost  him  so 
much  care  and  thought.  For  an  expenditure  of  12,000/., 
the  parish  was  enriched  by  three  large  and  noble  churches, 
whidi  in  reality  cost  more  than  35,000/.  So  strictly  was 
the  original  nledge  kept,  and  so  careftdly  were  the  ftmds 
husbanded,  that  on  the  completion  of  the  whole  design,  a 
balance  of  100/.  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  parish, 
and  presented  to  the  vestry  clerk.  A  complete  set  of 
communion  plate  of  the  value  of  one  himdred  guineas 
was  presentea  by  the  vicar  to  each  church  in  succession 
on  the  day  of  consecration.  Efficient  ministers  were  ap- 
pointed; large  congregations  soon  assembled;  and  tne 
spiritual  wants  of  Islington  were  for  the  time  supplied. 
How  the  precedent  thus  set  has  been  followed,  ana  men 
liave  felt  their  spirits  stirred  by  the  example;  how  the 
churches  in  the  parish  have  increased  and  multiplied ;  how 
the  machinery  of  schools,  lecture-rooms,  and  associations  of 
all  kinds  have  gathered  roimd  them ;  how  legal  districts 
liave  been  assigned ;  how  the  patronage  has  been  most  dis- 
interestedly vested  in  trustees: — all  these  points  belong 
rather  to  tiie  ecclesiastical  history  of  Islington  than  to  this 
biography.  As  for  the  vicar,  his  "  three  churches  in  Isling- 
ton" were  in  his  heart,  and  often  on  his  lips,  to  his  dying 
day :  nor  was  he  ever  forgetftd  how  much  the  successfiu 
result  was  due  to  the  generous  help  of  his  parishioners,  and 
the  liberality  of  Her  Majesty's' Commissioners. 

Nothing  now  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  ecclesias- 
tical macmnery  of  the  parish,  but  a  school  for  the  upper 
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classes,  offering  a  first-class  education  at  a  moderate  charge, 
and  combining,  or  attempting  to  combine,  the  discipline  of 
school  with  the  comforts  of  home.  The  preliminary  steps 
were  taken  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1829  ;  and  on  the 
20th  October,  1830,  the  Bishop  of  London  opened  an  insti- 
tution which  soon  attained,  and  still  maintains,  a  high 
reputation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  Universities. 

This  successful  working  of  the  parish  did  good  beyond 
its  own  immediate  limits.  Clergy  and  laity  of  many  dif- 
ferent views  were  looking  on,  and  saw  the  combination  of 
Evangelical  doctrine  with  Church  order  carried  fully  into 
practice.  The  same  might  have  been  seen  doubtless  in 
many  other  cases,  but  the  individuals  were  less  prominent 
and  the  parishes  less  populous.  The  effect  was  good. 
Points  of  agreement  were  increased — points  of  difference 
lessened.  lostead  of  standing  far  apart,  churchmen  were 
drawn  together ;  and  when  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
times  compelled  them  to  join  hands,  they  did  it  with  less 
reluctance.  Their  words  were  more  kindly,  their  xmion 
was  more  sincere,  their  feeling  more  hopeful.  In  produ- 
cing this  effect,  the  Vicar  of  Islington  had  indirectly  his 
full  share. 

An  acute  observer,  occupying  at  this  time  a  high  post, 
which  he  has  since  exchanged  for  one  much  higher,  writing 
to  a  firiend  at  the  time,  says : — 

"Many  circumstances  have  occurred  in  these  days  to 
draw  weU-intentioned  men  together.  They  know  one 
another  better,  and  have  seen  how  much  sincerity  and  good 
feeling  may  often  exist  among  those  who  espouse  very 
opposite  sentiments  and  measures.  Daniel  Wilson's  doings 
at  Islington  must  have  wrought  much  conviction.  Simeon's 
donation  to  India  has  brought  him  into  favourable  notice. 
And  these  leaders  in  their  own  party  must  have  seen  much 
to  admire  amongst  persons  whom  they  have  been  used  to 
look  upon  as  enemies." 

The  vicar's  parochial  engagements  did  not  prevent  his 
continuing  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  matters  affect- 
ing the  Church  at  large.  The  anniversaries  of  the  great 
religious  societies  in  May  were  regularly  attended,  and  the 
discussions  raised  on  the  constitution  of  the  Bible  Society 
from  time  to  time  were  viewed  with  much  interest  and 
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anxiety.  On  each  occasion  ho  took  part  with  the  Com- 
mittee :  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
apociTpha  from  the  society's  Bibles,  the  matter  was  de- 
cided against  them,  he  cheerfully  acquiesced.  Upon  the 
question  of  instituting  a  test  which  should  excluae  from 
membership  all  but  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  his  opinion  was  decided.  He  would  have  no  such 
test.  He  attended  the  public  meetings  in  the  year  1831, 
and  when  Lord  Bexley's  voice  failed  to  reach  the  audience 
and  quell  the  tumult,  he  was  the  spokesman  on  his  behalf. 
He  conveyed  his  Lordship's  sentiments  to  the  meeting, 
and  added  a  few  pithy  words  of  his  own.  Writing  briefly 
upon  the  matter  afterwards,  he  says : — ' 

*Li  tpxth  the  making  of  a  test  for  the  Bible  Society  is 
impracticable.  Carry  the  rule  to-morrow,  and  in  eflFect  you 
gam  nothing ;  for  you  cannot  guard  against  hypocrites  and 
worldly  men,  who  believe  nothing  of  our  Lord's  divinity; 
and  you  break  up  the  Society — which  stands  firm  on  God's 
BLESSING,  and  on  the  certainty  that  no  body  of  men  will 
in  the  long  run  circulate  the  Bible,  but  those  who  love  the 
Bible  and  the  Divine  Saviour.* 

But  the  society  which  chiefly  interested  him  at  this  time, 
because  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  his  exertions,  was 
called  "The  Newfoimdland  Society."  It  had  fallen  into 
the  lowest  possible  state  of  depression.  A  debt  of  1700/. 
weighed  it  down :  all  public  appeals  had  failed :  the  com- 
mittee was  disheartened :  the  secretfuy  had  resigned :  and 
the  society  was  on  the  verge  of  extmction.  Mr.  Wilson 
came  to  the  rescue ;  and  his  energy,  activity,  and  influence 
were,  as  usual,  crowned  with  success.  Friends,  public  and 
private,  were  enlisted  in  the  cause,  churches  were  thrown 
open  and  collections  made  at  his  request,  public  meetings 
in  all  parts  were  held,  Mr.  Marshall  was  associated  with 
him  and  eventually  made  secretary,  the  debt  vanished,  an 
adequate  income  was  secured,  and  the  whole  scheme  placed 
on  a  firm  basis.  How  this  was  accomplished  may  be  partly 
conceived  from  the  foUowing  extract  of  a  letter  written, 
October  l5ih,  1831,  from  Cromer,  in  Norfolk : — 

*  I  have  had  a  taste  of  the  Friends  in  their  sweetest 
and  purest  form.  I  see  much  to  love,  much  to  admire, 
much  to  imitate; — but  nothing  to  alter  my  long-fixed 
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opinion,  that  with  a  National  protestant  church  established 
by  the  Divine  goodness  in  my  country,  and  holding  no 
fundamental  errors,  it  is  my  duty  to  be  in  communion. 

*  The  Friends,  if  spread  over  a  fallen  world,  would  ex- 
tinguish Christianity — her  doctrine — her  sacraments — her 
ministry  of  the  word.  But  the  Friends,  scattered  in  small 
bodies  in  the  midst  of  a  National  Church,  may  do  much 
service,  may  quicken  spirituality  —  diJBfuse  love  —  rebuke 
worldly  habits— recal  to  primitive  simplicity.  There  is  no 
body  of  Christians  from  whom  you  may  not  learn  some- 
thing important  if  the  heart  be  teachable  and  humble. 

*  I  left  Lynn  on  Tuesday  morning,  October  11th,  dined 
at  Massingham,  and  preached  in  the  evening  for  the  New- 
foundland Society.  After  six  hours  of  gi^  and  rain,  I 
came  on  here  to  the  Bible  meeting.  John  Joseph  Gumey 
spoke  admirably,  and  all  was  harmonious.  We  sat  down 
to  dinner  at  Earlham  at  six  o'clock,  sixty-four  in  number. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Opie  was  on  my  one  hand,  and  Mrs.  Upcher 
on  my  other.  After  dinner  I  was  called  on  to  address  the 
company,  and  I  read  an  important  letter  I  had  just  re- 
ceived from  (Dr.  Turner)  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  At  the 
dose  I  mentioned  my  Newfoundland  Schools,  as  standing 
between  the  heathen  and  our  home  population.  Mr.  Gur- 
ney  instantly  proposed  a  little  collection  from  the  company 

5 resent.  I  went  round  with  a  water-glsiss.  Another  friend 
id  the  same.  We  gathered  more  man  15/.,  besides  four 
annual  subscriptions  of  a  guinea  each.  I  so  back  to  Norwich 
to-morrow  for  three  sermons.    Hard  worlk ! ' 

His  motives  may  be  gathered  from  another  letter,  written 
at  Brighton: — 

'  Here  I  am,  an  evangelist  as  usual.  Three  charity 
sermons  preached  by  others  at  home,  gave  me  the  Sunday 
for  Brighton  and  the  Newfoundland  Society. 

*  To  preach  the  good  old  Gospel  in  the  good  old  way — to 
establish  wavering  souls — to  win  back  by  love  wandering 
shepherds — to  protest  against  errors  and  heresies — to  hold 
up  a  Crucified  Saviour  in  the  novelty-hunting  spiritual 
dnurch — ^these  are  the  high  duties  which  I  seem  to  have 
been  called  to,  the  last  six  months.  The  Newfoundland 
Society  is  a  new  peg  on  which  all  these  things  hang;  and 
here  Mr.  Marshall  and  I  go  on  like  brothers,  without  neg- 
lecting anything  at  home :  and  as  the  whole  little  Society 
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rests  on  us,  we  are  in  a  position  most  advantageous  for 
preaching,  expounding,  exhorting,  as  opportunity  occurs. 

'  Throughout  life  I  nave  found  the  Lord  leading  me  in 
ways  I  knew  not :  and  after  my  serious  illness  nine  years 
since  (which  was  to  prepare  me  for  Islington),  I  have  never 
had  such  health  as  for  the  last  year. 

*  What  I  most  lament  is  the  remaining  corruption  of  an 
evil  heart,  unbelief,  pride,  vanity,  selfishness,  self-will' ;  the 
masked  batteries  of  Satan.  A  few  things  I  have  always 
foimd  important :  to  be  cautious  in  adopting  new  notions, 
however  plausible :  to  be  fearful  of  persisting  in  a  course  of 
temptation,  if  entered  upon :  to  be  much  on  first  principles 
as  to  the  heart :  to  be  qmck  in  taking  warning  of  conscience, 
or  of  a  friend,  or  of  the  falls  of  others :  and  to  keep  close  to 
the  whole  Bible  in  its  simple  obvious  meaning.' 

The  wisdom  of  all  this  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  under  such  advocacy,  the 
Society  renewed  its  strength.  After  a  sustained  period  of 
usefdlness  alone,  a  union  was  formed  with  the  Colonial 
Church  Society,  and  from  this  union  arose  the  "  Colonial 
Church  and  School  Society  "  of  our  day,  which  has  already 
taken  a  high  position,  and  promises  to  be  extensively  useful. 

But  now  the  private  Journal,  to  which  such  frequent  re- 
ference was  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work,  and  which 
was  discontinued  in  the  year  1807,  becomes  once  more 
available.  It  will  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  show  the 
"  chambers  of  imagery "  in  the  heart.  No  one  can  read 
its  words  of  deep  abasement;  its  confession  of  indwelling 
sin ;  its  devout  aspirations  and  earnest  supplications,  with- 
out perceiving  that  it  was  written  as  in  the  very  presence 
of  tne  heart-searching  God.  The  feeling .  of  the  writer 
seems  ever  to  be  that  expressed  by  Job :  "  I  have  heard  of 
Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear :  but  now  mine  eye  seeth 
Thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes."  The  entries  are  not  exclusively  given  to  self- 
examination  and  self-dedication,  but  occasional  references 
will  be  found  to  parochial  matters. 

The  first  entry  is  as  follows : — 

*  Jan.  12thy  1830.  Twenty- three  years  have  passed  since 
I  wrote  in  this  journal.  I  can  scarcely  say  why.  I  believe 
that  I  ceased  to  write  because  pride  gradually  increased,  and 
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I  could  not  even  describe  the  state  of  my  soul  without  some 
inflation,  which  spoiled  all/ 

He  then  goes  on  to  mention  some  of  the  family  and  per- 
sonal incidents  which  had  occurred  during  this  long  intervaly 
and  which  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  embodied  in  this 
work. 

^  June  2l8t,  1830.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  describe' the 
state  of  my  soul,  so  grievous  are  my  spiritual  maladies ! 
Oh,  my  God,  what  can  I  say  to  Thee  ?  Thou  knowest  all 
the  secret  recesses  of  my  heart :  nothing  is  hidden  from 
Thee.  Thine  eye  penetrates  through  every  disguise.  This 
very  day  Thou  hast  seen  everything  mat  has  passed 
through  the  thoughts,  the  imagination,  the  lips,  and  the 
actions  of  Thy  servant.  I  aclmowledge,  I  confess  aU.  I 
prostrate  myself  before  Thee,  0  my  God ;  I  humble  myself 
m  dust  and  ashes.  I  pray  Thee  to  make  me  sensible  of 
my  guilt,  and  to  work  m  me  that  true  and  sincere  repent- 
ance which  needeth  not  to  be  repented  of.  Forgive  my 
sins  through  the  merits  of  the  death  of  Jesus  C&ist  my 
Saviour.  Grant  complete  reconciliation  with  Thee.  Renew 
my  heart  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit, — that  Spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication  promised  by  the  prophet.  I  ardently  desire  to 
love  Thee,  to  obey  Thee,  to  seek  my  happiness  in  Thee — ^in 
Thee  alone.  Grant  me  grace  to  lay  asiae  every  weight,  and 
to  follow  Thee  faithfully. 

*  God's  blessing  has  been  abundantly  vouchsafed  to  me  in 
my  parish.  Last  Friday  we  formed  an  Association  for  the 
better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  On  Monday  we  formed 
another  for  visiting  the  poor.  Both  will  prove  of  great 
importance. 

*0n  Thursday  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose  died:  and  I  have 
given  the  chapel-of-ease  to  Mr.  Hambleton,  who  has  served 
it  for  the  last  year.' 

'  July  Is^.  To-morrow,  if  it  pleases  God,  I  shall  complete 
my  fiftj'-second  year,  and  enter  my  fifty-third.  What  should 
be  my  resolutions  for  the  new  year  P  TeU  me,  0  my  soul, 
what  I  ought  to  do,  as  it  respects  my  private  devotions,  my 
ministerial  work,  my  children,  religious  societies,  and  the 
Church  of  God — 

*1.  My  private  devotions  ought  to  be  more  regular, 
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fervent,  and  spiritual:  above  all,  I  onght  to 
study  the  Bible  more  bumbly  and  prayer- 
fully. 
*2.  My  ministry  demands  more  simplicity,  sweetness, 
tendem4  of  heart,  spirituality,  fideUty,  bold- 
ness. 

*  3.  My  children  require  my  prayers,  my  example,  my 

instructions,  and  a  steady  consistent  walk. 
'4.  The  Societies  need  carefulness  to  avoid  divisions, 
and  to  keep  from  needless  interference :  all  must 
be  open,  straightforward,  wise. 

*  5.  The  Church  of  God  wants  a  heart  full  of  charity, 

a  single  eye,  and  the  simplicity  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  all  things. 
(Hve  me,  God,  the  needful  grace.' 

'  Bee.  31a^,  1830.  The  year  ends  this  day.  What  is  the 
state  of  my  soul  P  Oh,  Thou,  who  knowest  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  make  me  to  know  myself,  to  humble  my  soul  before 
Thee,  to  seek  Thy  divine  consolations,  to  pledge  my  powers 
anew  to  Thy  service. 

*  In  the  cominff  year,  may  I  pray  more  fervently,  study 
the  Bible  more  diligently,  watch  over  my  heart,  repose  more 
entirely  on  the  operations  of  grace,  read  fewer  idle  and 
worldly  books.  God  help  me !  God  prepare  me  for  death 
and  eternity !  * 

*  July  Srd.  To-day  I  enter  on  my  fifty-fourth  year.  I 
would  now  consider  the  way  in  which  I  have  walked,  and 
the  duties  te  which  I  have  been  called. 

*  But  the  mercies  of  my  God  and  Saviour  must  never  be 
foi^tten.  Ah,  that  Divine  mercy  is  infinite!  It  has 
kept  me  for  many  years,  preserved  me  in  health,  and 
helped  me  in  dif&culties.  1  humbly  acknowledge.  Oh  my 
God,  that  Thy  grace  has  never  failed.  I  acknowledge  Thy 
goodness  and  loving-kindness.  Oh,  that  my  heart  was 
mithful — full  of  grace  and  full  of  gratitude.  But  I  must 
needs  confess  my  sins,  and  the  corruption  of  my  heart.  My 
Saviour,  how  odious  must  I  appear  before  Thee !  Pardon 
me.  Cover  me  with  Thy  perfect  righteousness.  Surround 
me  with  Thy  merits.  Thy  obedience.  Thy  death.  Let  Thy 
Spirit,  Oh !  Saviour  dear,  fiU  me,  purify  me,  console  me, 
strengthen  me.  I  would  begin  this  year  with  new  resolu- 
tions, stricter  rules  of  life,  more  heavenly  affections,  simpler 
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and  purer  objects.     Give  me,  my  Saviour,  grace  to  walk 
before  Thee  in  a  plain  path/ 

At  the  time  when  these  entries  were  inserted  in  the 
vicar's  journal,  all  Islington  was  in  an  uproar.  Some 
unintentional  error  had  been  made  in  the  election  of  the 
parish  trustees  xmder  the  local  Act,  and  the  occasion  was 
taken  by  the  discontented  party,  to  attempt  to  regain  do- 
minion. Their  rallying  cry  was  "  Opposition  to  the  Vicar ;" 
and  the  party  spirit  wmch  seemed  to  be  laid,  rose  up  again 
and  strove.  The  vicar  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  error 
which  had  been  committed,  and  the  whole  matter  could 
affect  him  only  indirectly.  His  friends,  therefore,  anxious 
to  spare  him,  kept  him  out  of  the  thick  of  the  contest. 
Several  vestry  meeting  had  to  be  held,  over  which  Mr. 
"Woodward,  in  his  official  capacity  as  Senior  Churchwarden, 
resided  in  the  absence  of  the  vicar.  He  was  well  supported. 
The  reluctance  of  the  vicar's  friends  to  interfere  in  parish 
matters  had  been  thoroughly  overcome,  and  they  were 
ready  to  exert  the  influence  which  properly  belonged  to 
them,  and  which,  when  exerted,  was  irresistible.  Their 
nominees  were  all  chosen,  and  appointed  trustees  for  the 
next  two  years.  This  result  was  favourable,  but  it  had  to 
be  confirmed :  and  the  final  meeting  at  length  drew  near. 
The  churchwarden,  harassed  and  weary,  called  upon  the 
vicar  on  his  way,  and  told  him  all  that  was  proposed, 
and  all  that  was  apprehended.  Cheered  by  words  of 
kindness  and  encouragement,  he  went  to  duty,  and  pre- 
sided over  a  most  stormy  meeting.  The  minority  harassed 
him  by  motions,  amendments,  and  points  of  order  without 
end.  But  every  effort  failed,  and  the  last  agitated 
waves  subsided  and  sunk  into  quietness  as  the  morning 
dawned. 

The  first  act  of  the  chairman  when  he  rose,  was  to  report 

!)roceedings  to  the  vicar,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
iavourable  result.  He  foimd  a  ready  audience  and  a  grate- 
ful auditor.  "  My  dear  sir,''  said  the  vicar,  "  I  thought  it 
would  be  even  as  you  have  said,  because  I  know  that  God 
hears  and  answers  prayer.  The  moment  you  left  me  last 
night,  I  sent  for  my  curates,  that '  two  or  three '  might  agree 
touching  what  they  should  ask ;  and  when  you  were  taking 
the  chair,  we  fell  upon  our  knees,  and  besought  the  Lord 
to  give  you  a  moutii  and  wisdom  that  no  adversary  mi^ht 
be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist.    Thus  whilst  you  were  striving 
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in  the  plain,  we  were  praying  on  the  Mount.     And  this  is 
the  result.    May  God  be  praised  ! " 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  the  churchwarden,  when  giving  this 
account  with  tearful  eye  and  quivering  lip  ;  "Ah,  sur  I  he 
was  indeed  a  man  of  prayer." 

But  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  agitations  of  this 
large  parish  were  no  more  to  affect  the  vicar.  His  work  at 
Islington  was  nearly  done,  and  he  was  to  he  called  away. 
During  his  incumbency  of  eight  years,  a  great  and  per- 
manent effect  had  been  produced.  The  energy  of  one  man 
had  aroused  thirty  thousand.  The  fallow  ground  had  been 
broken  up ;  good  seed  had  been  sown ;  and  the  first  fruits 
gathered.  It  was  for  others  to  reap  the  full  harvest,  and 
enlarge  the  field. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  and  certainly  interesting,  to  ob-^ 
serve  how  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wilson  seemed  about  tiiis  time 
to  be  turning  to  the  East.  He  had  always  felt  and  ex- 
m-essed  great  interest  in  the  appointment  of  the  successive 
Bishops  of  Calcutta,  and  in  the  year  1829  he  invited  Dr. 
Turner,  the  fourth  Bishop,  to  visit  Islington  before  sailing, 
and  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Association. 
He  was  himself  in  Sie  chair,  as  vicar,  and  in  his  address 
lie  promised  the  Bishop,  that  if  at  any  time  Islington  could 

gve  or  do  anjrthing  to  benefit  India,  they  were  ready.  The 
ishop  took  up  the  pledge,  and  said  that  he  should  un- 
doubtedly call  lor  its  redemption  at  some  future  time.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass ;  for  his  lamented  death  in  1831  was  the 
call,  and  in  1832  Islington  yielded  up  her  vicar.  But  more 
passed  than  this.  Bishop  Turner  at  a  private  interview 
Degged  for  Mr.  Wilson's  impressions  of  the  duty  attaching 
to  the  Indian  Episcopate ;  and  though  this  request  was  not 
complied  with  at  the  time,  yet  when  repeated  in  an  urgent 
letter  from  Calcutta,  it  met  with  a  full  response,  and  many 
suggestions  were  sent  out  and  thankfully  acknowledged. 
The  acknowledgment  thus  made  contained  matter  of  much 
public  interest,  and  it  was  read,  as  occasion  served,  all 
over  the  country,  and  finally  sent  to  the  Christian  Observer 
for  publication.  Moreover,  at  the  suggestion  of  friends,  he 
submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  Charles  Grant,  who 
was  at  that  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  under 
Lord  Grey's  government.  This  led  incidentally  to  a  re- 
newal of  that  friendly  intercourse  with  the  family,  which 

I.  2 
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rising  honours  and  public  life  had  interrupted ;  and  thus, 
under  God's  wise  Providence,  prepared  the  way  for  all  that 
followed. 

Bishop  Turner's  death  was  not  then  anticipated  ;  but 
when  it  occurred,  Mr.  Wilson's  mind  was  full  of  India. 
Anxious  to  use  the  influence  he  possessed,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  fit  successor  to  the  vacant  see,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gh*ant, 
5 leading  for  the  appointment  of  a  man  (1)  of  thorough  and 
ecided  piety,  (2J  of  good  talents,  (3)  oi  amiable  temper, 
(4)  of  some  station  in  the  Church.  He  soon  heard  that 
it  had  been  oflfered  to  several  clergymen  of  eminence  :  to 
Dr.  Dealtry,  Rector  of  Clapham,  to  Chancellor  Raikes,  of 
Chester,  to  Archdeacon  Hoare  :  and  for  various  reasons 
declined  by  all :  and  this  made  him  fear  lest  the  appoint- 
ment should  fall  into  inferior  hands.  He  commimicated 
these  apprehensions  to  Mr.  Grant,  through  Dr.  Dealtry,  and 
•named,  at  their  request,  some  other  persons  whom  he  deemed 
highly  eligible.  Having  done  this,  the  thought,  he  says, 
came  into  his  mind  as  expressed  in  the  prophet's  words, 
"  Here  am  I,  send  me;"  and  he  wrote  again  to  state,  that  if 
a  real  emergency  arose,  and  no  one  else  could  be  found,  he 
was  ready  to  go. 

"  I  was  compelled  by  conscience,"  he  says,  "  and  by  an 
indescribable  desire,  to  sacrifice  myself,  if  God  should  ac- 
cept the  oflfering  and  the  emergency  arise.  The  thought 
first  entered  my  mind  on  December  11th:  I  cannot  tell 
how  or  why.  I  felt  in  my  heart  a  great  desire  to  dedicate 
myself  to  this  Missionary  Bishopric,  if  the  Lord  would 
accent  me.  This  desire  was  kindled  in  my  mind  on  the 
Sxmday  evening  in  prayer,  and  has  continued  since.  I 
trust  it  was  suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Since  that  time, 
the  pain,  the  waiting,  the  longing,  which  I  have  felt  is 
indescribable.  God,  thou  knowest  my  heart  and  my  desire. 
Accept  the  wish  to  serve  thee,  and  be  glorified  in  me, 
whether  by  life  or  by  death." 

These  aspirations  carry  us  back  to  the  little  chapel  at 
Homerton,  where  Daniel  Wilson  knelt  at  his  first  commu- 
nion. The  perfect  identity  of  his  character  is  at  once  per- 
ceived. The  interval  of  twenty-four  years  might  almost 
be  obliterated ;  and  the  feelings  of  1797  be  linked  to  those 
of  1831.  Upon  the  same  sacred  day,  the  same  desire  for 
missionary  work  springs  up.    It  is  followed  by  restlessness. 
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anxiety,  and  longing.  He  is  powerless  himself,  and  re- 
strained by  others.  Delay  chastens  his  mind  and  subdues 
his  will :  and  then  at  once  obstacles  of  all  kinds  ^ve  way, 
and  his  course  is  made  ^uite  plain.  Surely  this  is  of  the 
Lord,  "  who  is  wonderful  m  counsel  and  excellent  in  work- 
ing." 

And  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  India  was  still 
accounted  of  at  that  time  as  a  place  of  banishment  from 
home  and  friends.  No  overland  route,  no  Suez  railway, 
no  electric  tele^aph,  abridged  the  intervening  space,  or  ad- 
leviated  the  nam  of  separation.  And  as  to  the  Bishopric,  a 
peculiar  fatality  seemed  to  have  settled  on  it.  Four  bishops, 
prostrated  by  their  overwhelming  duties,  or  the  uncongemal 
climate,  had  sunk  and  died  withm  nine  years ;  and  he  who 
followed  them  must  go,  "baptised  for  the  dead.'*  And 
what  was  the  appointment,  speaking  after  the  manner  o^ 
men,  to  one  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Wilson  ?  He  was  fifty- 
four  years  old ;  he  nad  a  fuU  competency ;  he  was  happily 
situated;  he  fiUed  a  high  post;  ne  discharged  important 
duties ;  he  was  surrounded  by  loving  friends ;  he  exercised 
a  wide  influence  : — ^what  could  the  East  hold  out  as  a  com- 
pensation to  the  man  who  resigned  all  these  P  Mr.  Crouch, 
Ids  old  tutor,  who  still  survived,  wrote  to  him  from  the 
quiet  parsonage  of  Narborough,  when  the  appointment  was 
complete,  and  expressed  what  every  one  who  reflected  must 
have  felt : — "The  sacrifice  you  are  making  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment  in  your  native  country  is  disinterested  and  mag- 
nanimous ;  and  to  use  language  which  has  been  applied  on 
a  similar  occasion,  I  bow  myself  before  such  heroic  virtue ; 
or  rather,  I  adore  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  which 
is  able  to  raise  up  such  instances  of  it  in  our  degenerate 
days." 

A  long  period  of  uncertainty  followed,  during  which  his 
feelings  varied  from  day  to  day :  and  it  was  not  till  March 
24th  that  he  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  C. 
Chrant : — 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  long  delay  of  settlement,  and  am 
obliged  to  ask  still  further  delay :  but  I  wish  very  much 
if  possible  to  see  you  to-day  before  seven  o'clock." 

This  letter  led  to  a  most  important  interview  and  con- 
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versation,  highly  honourable  to  both  the  parties  concerned. 
On  the  one  side  was  manifested  a  sense  of  the  deep  respon- 
sibility incurred  in  making  the  appointment,  an  earnest 
desire  to  choose  one  whose  faithfulness  to  the  truth  was 
imquestionable,  a  very  kind  recollection  of  early  scenes  and 
other  days;  mingled  with  some  apprehensions,  lest  the 
prompt  and  impulsive  action  so  characteristic  of  the  man  of 
his  choice  should  lead  to  difficulties  amount  a  fastidious 
Christian  community,  and  a  sensitive  native  population. 
Whilst  on  the  other  side,  there  appeared  an  entire  disin- 
terestedness, a  readiness  to  withdraw  in  a  moment  all 
pretensions  if  it  was  deemed  expedient,  a  determination  to 
watch  against  natural  tendencies,  to  act  cautiously,  to  take 
time,  and  to  use  in  a  new  position  the  experience  ^ned  by 
many  years,  and  amidst  many  difficulties ;  combmed  with 
an  independence  of  tone,  an  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of 
conscience,  and  a  resolution  to  go  unpledged  as  to  all  vital 
matters.* 

The  conversation  ended  with  one  remark  on  either  side,, 
as  follows : — 

C.  Grant. — "We  shall  now  settle  the  matter  almost 
immediately." 

D.  Wilson. — "May  God  Almighty  direct  the  conclusion 
of  it  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  welfare  of  India." 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  subject,  fifteen  weeks  had 
elapsed,  when  the  following  letter  was  received. 

Gborqe  Streit,  March  27,  1832. 

"  My  dear  friend, — ^I  beg  to  ofier  for  your  acceptance,  if 
you  are  so  disposed,  the  succession  to  the  Bishopric  of  Cal- 
cutta. I  make  this  proposal  with  the  concurrence  of  Lord 
Ghrey  and  the  sanction  of  the  King. 

^*  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  ^ve  me  your  company 
to-morrow  to  breakfast  at  half  past  mne :  and  you  can  thea 
tell  me  your  decision. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"C.  Grant. 

"  Rev.  D.  Wilson." 

The  acceptance  of  the  offer  was  signified  to  Mr.  Gtrant  in: 
due  course,  and  was  followed  by  an  interview  with  Lord 
Grey,  which  is  thus  described  by  the  Bishop-elect : — 
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'  I  said  I  was  not  unaware  of  the  immense  responsibility 
and  difficulty  of  the  administration  of  such  a  diocese  as 
India^  and  that  I  trusted  he  would  interpret  favourably  my 
motives  and  my  conduct ;  that  my  object  would  be,  by  all 
discreet  and  conciliatory  methods,  to  diffuse  the  pure  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  population  of 
that  great  empire. 

*  Lord  Grey  said  that  it  would  be  his  wish  and  desire, 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  diffused  by  all  safe  and  proper 
methods;  but  that  irritating  conduct  would  only  increase 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  my  object. 

*  I  said,  I  hoped  I  should  be  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  duties  and  circumstances  of  a  private  clergjnnan, 
and  those  of  a  Bishop  in  so  vast  and  distant  an  empire : — 
that  during  thirty  years  I  had,  as  a  private  clergyman,  been 
battling  many  tilings,  and  engaged  in  some  controversy; 
but  that  in  my  new  and  responsible  station  I  should  endea- 
vour to  act  with  discretion  and  mildness. 

*  Lord  Grey  said  he  was  assured  of  this ;  and  the  inter- 
view ended  by  my  saying,  "  I  hope,  my  Lord,  you  will  hear 
nothing  of  me  but  tidings  of  good/'  * 

What  had  been  the  real  cause  of  the  long  delay  does  not 
appear.  Most  probably  it  arose  from  circumstances  entirely 
independent  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  only  objections  avowed 
were  to  some  observations  in  his  pamphlet  on  Bellingham, 
which  were  supposed  (but  surely  without  a  cause)  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  Reprobation,  and  some  reflections  on  the  clergy, 
deemed  harsh  and  xmcalled  for,  in  an  Anti-Slavery  sermon. 

When  the  appointment  became  public,  the  greatest  inte- 
rest was  excitea  in  all  quarters.  The  Bishops  gave  him  a 
courteous  and  cordial  welcome.  The  Archbishop  "could 
not  but  admire  the  sacrifice  he  was  making,  and  lament  the 
loss  Islington  must  sustain.'*  All  who  wished  well  to  India 
and  the  cause  of  Missions  were  delighted.  His  old  friends 
rejoiced  with  trembling,  for  they  felt  how  uncertain  was  his 
t^ure  of  health  and  me.  One  hundred  and  eight  letters 
were  received  from  them,  fiill  of  congratulations,  cautions, 
prayers,  and  affectionate  counsels.  As  soon  as  the  leisure 
of  a  voyage  allowed,  short  pithy  sentences  were  extracted 
fit)m  these  letters,  written  in  the  blank  leaves  of  his  pocket 
Bible,  and  so  arranged  that  a  certain  portion  might  be  read 
each  day,  and  the  whole  gone  over  every  month.    This  was 
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done  that  he  might  keep  vividly  in  remembrance  the  kindly 
feeling  which  dictated  iiiem,  and  the  wise  advice  which  they 
contained : — and  there  they  are  to  this  day. 

But  no  time  w£us  to  be  lost.  More  than  nine  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  vacancy  of  the  See ;  the  proper  period  for 
sailing  was  close  at  hand^  and  there  was  much  to  be  done. 

His  private  notes  will  make  this  manifest : — 

*  April  7th.  A  very  busy  day.  I  have  seen  Captain  Cole, 
recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Blanshard,  and  have  engaged 
my  passage  in  the  James  Sibbald  East  Indiaman,  to  sail 
June  10th  from  Gravesend. 

*  I  have  resolved  to  take  my  daughter  with  me,  with  a 
native  servant. 

'  I  have  received  a  Bengal  chaplaincy  from  Mr.  Melville, 
and  have  offered  it  to  my  nephew,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Bateman. 

'  I  have  had  a  delightful  meeting  with  the  clergy  of  the 
parish,  which  has  much  refreshed  and  strengthened  my  soul. 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me.  Lord  sanctify  me.  Lord  bless 
and  keep  me.  Lord  give  me  humility.  May  I  know  the 
difference  between  Thy  judgment  and  that  of  men.* 

*  April  lith,  I  wrote  to  Archdeacon  Corrie  of  Calcutta,  to 
prepare  for  me  by  the  end  of  October.' 

'April  18th.  Visited  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop  of 
London.  Considered  a  scheme  for  creating  additional 
Lidian  bishops.  Last  night  dined  with  Mr.  Buxton.  I 
have  visited  my  ship  at  Blackwall.  I  find  myself  too  much 
hurried  and  confused  by  a  succession  of  engagements,  which 
produce  distraction.' 

*  April  2Srd.  Dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion 
House.' 

^  *  April  27th.    Yesterday  I  drove  into  London,  and  re- 
signed my  vicarage  of  Islington.' 

And  now  the  day  of  his  consecration  was  at  hand.  It 
was  fixed  for  Sunday,  the  29th  April.  He  called  it  "  the 
day  of  his  espousals  "  to  Christ  his  Saviour.  He  rose  early, 
and  made  the  following  entry  in  his  Journal : — 

*  Sunday,  April  29th,  1832, 7.30  a.m.    I  am  now  come  to 
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the  beginning  of  this  awful,  solemn,  delightful  day — the 
day  of  my  espousals  to  Christ  my  Saviour — the  day  of  the 
renewal  of  my  vows  as  Deacon  and  Priest,  and  of  the  addi- 
tional vows  of  Superintendent,  Overseer,  and  Bishop  of  the 
Church  at  Calcuttia.  Oh  Lord !  assist  me  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  this  office.  Aid  me  during  the  solemnities  of  the 
day.  Grant  me  grace  after  it  to  fulfil  my  engagements  and 
promises.' 

At  prayers  with  his  family  that  morning,  he  expounded 
St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  XX.),  and  with  deep  feeling  and  faltering  voice  applied 
some  of  the  verses  to  his  own  case : — 

*  I  also  go  to  India  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances 
with  the  Apostle :  in  that  "  I  know  not  the  things  that  shall 
befall  me  there."  But  his  God  will  be  my  God,  and  his 
Father  my  Father,  and  therefore,  "  none  of  these  things 
move  me." ' 

Accompanied  by  his  children,  his  chaplain,  and  his  early 
friends  the  Dean  of  Salisbury  and  Mrs.  Pearson,  he  drove  to 
Lambeth,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place.  On  his 
arrival  a  procession  was  at  once  formed,  and  proceeded  to  the 
private  chapel  of  the  Palace.  A  few  chosen  friends,  with 
Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the  officials  and  the  household,  alone 
were  present.  An  admirable  and  affecting  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Dealtry.  The  Archbishop  was  assisted  in 
the  consecration  by  Dr.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London ;  Dr. 
Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester;  and  Dr.  Ghray,  Bishop  of 
Bristol.  All  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  the 
most  perfect  quiet,  the  deepest  reverence;  and  the  "  anoint- 
ing Spirit,"  as  invoked,  seemed  to  be  present. 

On  his  return  home  about  five  o'clock,  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  retired  to  his  study,  and  appeared  no  more  that 
day.     The  following  were  his  evening  meditations : — 

*  Lord,  I  would  now  adore  Thee  for  Thy  great  grace  given 
unto  me;  that  I  should  be  called  to  the  office  of  Cliief  Pastor 
and  Bishop  of  Thy  Church.  Oh!  guard  me  from  the 
spiritual  dangers  to  which  I  am  most  exposed — ^pride,  self- 
consequence,  worldliness  of  spirit,  false  dignity,  human 
applause,  abuse  of  authority,  reliance  on  past  knowledge  or 
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experience.  Lord,  give  me  simpKcity  of  heart,  boldness, 
steadiness,  decision  of  character,  deadness  of  affection  to  the 
world.  Let  me  remember  that  the  great  vital  points  of 
religion  are  the  main  things  to  be  kept  constantly  and 
steadily  on  my  heart — ^then  compassion,  tender  deep  com- 
passion for  soids — then  simpliciiy  of  object  and  abstraction 
from  every  other  interfering  claun — then  a  spirit  of  prayer 
and  suppHcation — then  the  learning  lessons  from  affliction 
when  God  sends  it.* 

And  now  began  a  series  of  engagements  almost  over- 
whelming. His  mornings  were  given  to  friends,  and  his 
days  to  business.  He  almost  kept  open  house.  At  each 
breakfast  hour  large  parties  met  for  social  converse,  mutual 
edification,  and  kindly  farewells.  Near  relatives,  old  friends, 
his  late  parishioners,  distinguished  and  honoured  individuals, 
were  then  assembled,  and  it  was  reckoned  that  during  the 
last  three  months  of  his  stay  in  England,  more  than  five 
hundred  guests  were  thus  entertained.  To  one  of  these 
parties  he  himself  especially  refers,  as  follows : — 

'  Jime  1st.  I  have  had  a  most  pleasing  party  to  breakfast- 
Joseph  John  Gumey,  Mrs.  Fry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buxton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hoare,  Joseph  Wflson  of  Clapham,  &c.,  about 
twenty  altogether.    After  reading  the  forfy-fifth  Psalm  and 

S raying,  Mrs.  Fry  made  a  prayer ;  and  before  breakfast, 
urmg  the  pause,  Mr.  Gumey  made  a  prayer,  and  again 
after  breakfast.  There  was  a  most  pleasing  spirit  of  love, 
and  kindness.  Mr.  Gximey  prayed  for  me  that  I  might  be 
kept  humble,  contrite,  self-abased,  lowly  in  heart.' 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  there  was  a  Clerical  Meeting 
in  his  library,  for  exposition  of  Scripture  and  prayer;  at 
which,  now  at  the  last,  ladies  were  admissible. 

His  Sunday  ministrations  continued,  and  vast  crowds 
assembled  to  hear  the  word  at  his  lips,  and  to  receive  his 
blessing. 

Just  before  his  departure,  the  Eclectic  Society  (which  has 
been  already  referred  to),  called  a  special  meeting  on  his 
behalf,  and  the  account  of  what  took  place,  as  given  b^ 
himself  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Gamird,  an  old  pupil 
of  St.  Edmxmd  Hall,  is  very  interesting : — 

*  Just  before  my  leaving  England  in  1832, 1  was  blessed 
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by  a  special  meeting,  where  all  the  brethren  oflfered  me 
such  good  counsel  as  occurred  to  them : — 

*  1.  Mr.  Simeon  was  present,  and  was  especially  earnest 

to  guard  me  against  attempting  too  much  at 
once.   He  had  spent  a  previous  night  in  prayer. 

*  2.  Mr.  J.  Clayton  said  he  had  been  a  member  for 

forty-nine  years.  He  read  St.  John  xxi.  15, 16, 
"Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me,"  &c., 
and  prayed  for  the  vitality  of  my  religion,  for 
healtn  and  usefulness. 

*  3.  Mr.  Ed.  Bickersteth  read  Isaiah  Ixii.,  and  prayed 

for  discernment  of  spirit,  knowledge  of  character, 
and  judgment  of  smtableness. 

*  4.  Gerard  Noel  read  Ephesians  1st,  .and  dwelt  on  the- 

danger  of  losing  our  spiritualiiy  when  elevated : 
on  God's  being  the  only  author  of  what  is  good : 
on  the  nearness  of  eternity,  and  the  peculiar 
malignity  of  Satan. 

*  5.  James  Haldane  Stewart  proposed  the  hynm — 

"  Come  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs/'  &c 

which  was  sung;  and  he  then  read  Exodus 

XXX. 

*  6.  John  William  Cunningham   read  Psalm  cxxi. : 

and  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  prayer ;  on  the^ 
danger  of  worldly  and  secular  business  and 
society;  and  on  the  duty  of  not  attempting^ 
impossibilities.' 

Twenty  were  present,  but  these  were  the  only  notes  for- 
warded and  preserved. 

The  first  week  in  May,  all  the  Ministers  of  State  resigned. 
Had  this  happened  a  little  earlier  the  Bishopric  of  Calcutta 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  bestowed  else- 
where. 

On  May  11th,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  Bishop  of  London  for  issuing  a  commission 
to  enable  him  to  discharge  all  such  episcopal  functions  as 
might  be  required  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was 
out  of  his  own  jurisdiction ;  and  he  wrote  to  ^ve  notice  of 
his  intention  to  call  there  on  his  voyage  to  India. 

On  May  12th,  his  son  was  inducted  into  the  living  of 
Islington. 
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On  May  16th,  he  had  to  attend  the  usual  banquet  given 
by  the  East  India  Company  at  the  London  Tavern.  The 
guests  were  distinguished,  and  the  entertainment  superb. 
The  bishop  spoke  calmly  and  excellently ;  and  what  he  said 
was  highly  approved.  In  truth,  ever  since  his  elevation, 
his  addresses  had  been  marked  by  self-poBsession,  fluency, 

J)oint,  and  dignity :  proving  that  one  ingredient  necessary 
or  making  a  good  speaker  and  a  good  speech,  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  listened  to  mth  interest  and  attention. 
His  prayer  beiore  this  dinner  (always  an  important  one) 
was,  "  Lord,  I  cast  myself  upon  Thee  for  discretion,  support, 
guidance,  and  merciM  help.  I  am  a  child.  I  cannot 
speak.  Be  Thou  to  me  a  mouth  and  wisdom."  His  reflec- 
tion afterwards  was,  "  Lord  to  Thee  be  all  the  praise." 

On  May  18th,-  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel :  and  on  the  23rd,  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  at  which 
he  made  an  address. 

On  May  19th  he  dined  again  at  the  Mansion  House,  and 
responded  on  his  health  being  proposed. 

For  the  last  time  he  ako  addressed  his  old  congregation 
at  St.  John's  Chapel.  He  preached  from  Ephesians  iii. 
20,  21,  and  made  a  collection  amounting  to  74/.,  for  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

He  accompanied  the  bishops  to  court  on  the  King's 
(William  IV.)  birthday,  to  present  the  usual  congratula- 
tory address ;  and  was  graciously  recognised,  and  personally 
addressed. 

He  also  accompanied  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  Hayleybury,  and  had  much  interesting  conversation 
with  the  chairman.  He  was  delighted  to  find  him  favour- 
able to  the  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  Indian  episcopate, 
by  making  the  archdeacons,  sufeagan  Bishops. 

June  7th,  found  him  at  Famham  on  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Sumner,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  With  great  interest  he 
went  over  the  castle  and  chapel ;  and  walked  through  the 
town  and  to  the  parish  churcn,  where,  on  taldng  priest's 
orders,  he  had  preached.    His  accoxmt  is  as  follows : — 

'  Chapel  m  Fatuham  Cattle,  June  7. 

'  Here  I  enter  the  chapel  where  I  was  ordained  Deacon  in 
1801,  and  Priest  in  1802.     Here  I  would,  as  Bishop  of 
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Calcutta,  renew  my  vows,  pray  for  grace,  and  devote  my- 
self again  to  my  God  and  Saviour/ 

But  the  parishioners  of  Islington,  meanwhUe,  had  not 
been  unconcerned  spectators  of  what  was  going  on.  The 
very  day  on  which  their  vicar  had  received  the  notification 
of  his  appointment,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Woodward,  his 
churchwarden,  and  informed  him  of  it :  and  Mr.  Woodward 
by  expressing  in  reply  his  own  mingled  feelings  of  sadness 
and  submission,  had  conveyed  a  true  impression  of  the  feel- 
ing generally  prevalent  throughout  the  parish.  This  elicited 
a  second  commimication. 

*  March  29,  1882. 

*I  am  not  surprised  at  your  affectionate  language  of 
r^ret.  But  you  will  soon  see  that  "He  that  holds  the 
stars  in  his  right  hand,  and  walks  in  the  midst  of  the 
golden  candlesticks,*^  has  grace  and  power  enough  both  for 
Islington  and  Calcutta.  His  eyes  run  to  and  fro  through 
the  earth  to  show  Himself  strong  on  behalf  of  those  whose 
heart  is  perfect  towards  Him." 

And  now  the  wish  spontaneously  arose,  that  some  memo- 
rial should  be  presented  of  the  regard  and  affection  of  the 
parishioners  towards  him.  A  subscription  was  immediately 
commenced,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  guineas  having 
been  j)ut  down,  a  public  meeting  was  called,  and  the  co- 
operation of  all  classes  invited.  When  plans  were  settled, 
the  Bishop  was  invited  to  a  public  breakfast  at  Canonbury, 
on  June  13th.  The  admission  was  by  ticket,  and  Mr. 
Woodward  presided.  After  a  courteous  and  able  speech, 
recapitulating  what  had  been  done  for  Islington  during  the 
last  eight  years,  he  begged  to  present,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  a  grateful  parish,  a  gold  clock  and  silver 
inkstand,  with  suitable  inscriptions  upon  each.  It  was  an 
interesting  occasion,  and  one  calculated  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  all  parties  concerned. 

The  Bishop  accepted  the  offered  gift,  and  expressed  his 
grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  which  had  sugges^d  it ;  and 
after  bidding  all  an  affectionate  farewell  he  took  his  depar- 
ture, and  the  meeting  broke,  up.  A  day  or  two  afterwards, 
he  reiterated  his  thanks  in  a  short  letter,  and  enclosed  one 
himdred  guineas,  to  be  expended  in  coals  for  the  poor  during 
the  next  winter. 
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On  June  16ih  lie  dined  at  Mr.  Grant's,  and  met  Lord 
•Grey,  Lord  Brougham,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishoj)  of 
London,  Lord  Hill,  Sir  F.  Adam,  and  other  celebrities. 
Lord  Gbey  delighted  him  by  saying,  that  Mr.  Grant  had 
been  circulating  a  proposition  to  the  cabinet  about  suffragan 
Bishops  in  India,  which  he  (Lord  Grey)  thought  very 
reasonable. 

June  17th  was  his  last  Sunday.  He  preached  in  the 
parish  church  in  the  morning  from  St.  Jude  20  21 ;  and  as 
might  be  expected,  the  church  was  crowded  to  excess.  The 
«ermon  lasted  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  In  the  after- 
noon he  preached  at  Chelsea  from  Colossians  iii.  11 ;  and 
thus  ended,  for  the  time,  his  ministry  in  England. 

The  following  morning,  Monday,  June  18th,  was  fixed  for 
liis  departure.  He  rose  "  a  great  while  before  dajr,"  and  the 
foUowmg  affecting  words  close  and  complete  his  journal : — 

'  Monday  morning,  4  o^dock,  June  18. 

'  I  am  now  come  to  the  departing  moment,  when  I  am  to 
leave  my  country,  my  family,  my  parish,  my  friends. 

*  Lord,  be  Thou  a  country,  a  family,  a  parish,  a  friend 
to  me,  and  that  will  make  up  for  all.  Lord,  I  resign  myself 
to  Thee,  humbly  trusting  in  Thine  infinite  power,  goodness, 
-and  grace/ 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE   VOYAGE   TO   INDIA. 
1832. 

Portsmonih — The  James  iS^&oZci— BeUgions  seryices — Four  Cfennan  mis- 
Bionaries — The  smging  sailor-boy — Studies — Correspondence — Cape  Town 
— ^Visitation  of  the  Schools — Simon's  Bay — Ordination — Confirmation — 
Departure  firom  Cape  Town — Sickness — The  Hooghly — Welcome  to 
India. 

The  Bishop  reached  Portsmouth  before  his  ship ;  so  that 
the  purpose  he  had  formed  of  embarking  on  the  instant,  was 
firustrated.  He  was  not  alone  however,  neitiier  had  he  been 
suffered  to  leave  Islington  unsaluted.  Early  as  was  the  hour 
of  his  departure,  a  large  assemblage  of  parishioners  had 
collected  round  the  house,  to  bid  him  "  God-speed,"  and  to 
receive  his  last "  Farewell."  Many  near  relations  were  the 
companions  of  his  journey.  Some  old  Mends  entertained 
him  on  the  way;  others  greeted  him  at  the  end.  The 
Portsmouth  bells  rang  out  a  cheerful  welcome,  the  clergy 
waited  on  him  to  pay  their  respects,  and  the  Port- Admiral 
was  prompt  with  courteous  offers  of  service.  The  Bishop 
himself  thoroughly  appreciated  these  marks  of  sympathy, 
and  readily  responded  to  them ;  but  his  state  of  mind  was 
quiet  and  subdued.  He  was  not  depressed,  but  sUent ;  and 
seemed  sensible  of  those  mingled  emotions  of  loy  and  sad- 
ness expressed  by  the  Aposue  when  he  said,  "  If  I  be 
offered  on  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy,  and 
rejoice  with  you  all."     (Phil.  ii.  17.) 

Late  in  the  evening,  the  ship  James  Sihbald  appeared  in 
sight,  and  it  was  arranged  that  all  should  be  ready  to  receive 
the  Bishop  on  the  foUowing  day.  On  June  19th,  1832, 
therefore,  he  embarked  in  the  AdmiraPs  yacht,  and  left,  his 
native  shores.  His  valued  firiend,  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  and 
others,  were  on  deck  awaiting  him ;  and  the  whole  party 
retired  at  once  to  the  cabin,  for  "  comfort  of  the  Scriptures," 
and  commendatory  prayer.    The  call  of  Abraham  to  leave 
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liis  country,  and  his  kindred,  and  his  father's  house,  was 
read ;  and  then  all  knelt  and  were  commended  to  the  most 
eracious  protection  of  Him,  "  who  alone  spreadeth  out  the 
heavens  and  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea."  The  last  kindly 
greetings  followed ;  and  the  voyage  to  India  began. 

Into  the  daily  occurrences  of  that  voyage,  with  its  early 
discomforts  and  subsequent  alleviations,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  enter :  but  a  few  particulars  may  be  interesting,  as 
presenting  an  entirely  new  phase  of  the  Bishop's  life. 
Amongst  his  fellow-passengers  were  representatives  of  almost 
every  branch  of  Indian  society :  the  civilian,  the  military 
officer,  the  barrister,  the  chaplain,  the  missionary.  Ladies 
also  added  the  charm  of  their  presence;  and  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  ship  was  most  agreeable. 

Morning  and  evening  prayers  were  at  once  commenced : 
the  morning  prayers  in  the  cuddy,  immediatelyjbefore  break- 
fast, when  the  captain  and  officers  were  present ;  and  the 
evening  prayers  on  deck  (weather  permitting),  when  the 
sailors  not  on  duty  and  the  ship's  servants  were  welcomed. 

On  Sundays  the  whole  ship's  company  assembled  together 
for  divine  service,  (m  the  quarter-deck,  which  was  enclosed 
with  awnings,  decorated  with  flags,  and  furnished  with 
benches.  The  sound  of  the  church  bell,  the  gathering  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  fixed  attention  on  these  occasions, 
served  to  recall  home  memories  with  all  their  dear  and  hal- 
lowed associations.  The  Bishop  never  preached  more  admi- 
rable sermons.  He  seemed  to  long  to  impart  some  spiritual 
gift ;  and  his  own  heart  being  tender,  tenderness  characterised 
his  words.  Every  one  seemed  impressed,  and  the  last  dis- 
course was  always  deemed  the  best.  The  singing  was  ex- 
cellent. Four  German  missionaries  (alas!  two  only  are 
still  in  the  fields  of  labour,  two  rest  with  God),  with  grand 
voices,  not  only  habitually  delighted  all  with  their  hymns 
and  ancient  chaimts,  ere  the  evening  sim  had  set  and  the 
moon  risen  on  the  waters,  but  led  the  singing  also  on  the 
Sunday  with  great  eflfect.  To  their  number  was  subse- 
quently added  a  little  ship's  boy,  who  had  an  exquisite 
voice.  A  great  favourite  among  tiie  sailors^  his  sweet  clear 
notes,  when  singing  their  sea-songs  on  the  forecastle  or  be- 
tween decks,  attracted  attention.  The  Bishop  was  charmed, 
and  had  him  tau^t  to  ''sing  psalms,"  and  then  he  joined 
the  choir.  The  Holy  Sacrament  was  also  celebrated  each 
month,  and  found  twenty  devout  communicants. 
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If  the  religious  services,  as  thus  described,  seem  more 
numerous  than  usual,  it  will  be  remembered  that  they  do 
but  carry  out  the  idea  attaching  to  a  large  family,  witn  its 
daily  prayers,  Sunday  services,  and  holy  communion ;  and 
it  so  occurred  in  the  good  Providence  of  God,  tiiat  all  the 
passengers  on  board,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  performance  of  those 
religious  duties,  without  which  the  Bishop  would  not  have 
been  happy.  Amongst  the  sailors  he  was  very  popular,  and 
nothing  occurred  throughout  the  voyage  to  give  him  pain. 
Once  when  walking  the  deck  in  bad  weather,  a  man  in  the 
hurry  of  duty  forgot  himself,  and  swore.  "Hold  your 
tongue,''  said  the  men  about  him,  "don't  vou  see  the 
Bidaop ;  he  won't  like  it."  At  the  beginning  of  the  voyage, 
when  the  weather  was  bad,  the  wind  baffling,  and  the  pro- 
gress slow,  some  of  the  grumblers — "  never  knew  any  good 
come  of  having  so  many  parsons  on  board."  But  when  a 
change  took  place,  and  the  ship  sped  on  rapidly — "  it  was 
all  the  Bishop's  prayers." 

The  first  real  duty  undertaken  was  the  preparation  of  his 
Farewell  Sermon  for  the  press,  with  the  addition  of  an 
address  to  his  late  parishioners.  His  reading  was  given 
chiefly  to  Indian  subjects : — the  "  Life  and  the  Researches  of 
Claudius  Buchanan;"  Le  Bas'  "Life  of  Bishop  Middle- 
ton;"  Heber's  "Journal;"  Grant's  "Minute,"  and  manv 
original  documents  entrusted  to  him  for  perusal  before  he  left 
home.  When  these  were  ended,  he  betook  himself  to  di- 
vinity, ecclesiastical  matters,  and  history.  He  re-read 
Hooker's  Works,  and  then  took  up  Robert  Hall,  Sir  James 
Macintosh,  Sir  J.  Middleton.  Hindustani,  also,  he  began ; 
but  weariness  of  mind  and  nausea  prevented  much  progress. 
The  Hebrew  Bible,  as  of  old,  and  the  Greek  Testament, 
were  always  on  his  table ;  and  the  repetition  of  favourite 
hymns  and  long  pieces  of  poetry  were  a  constant  re^eation. 
How  and  when,  in  the  course  of  a  busy  life,  these  were 
acquired,  may  excite  surprise.  But  no  man  is  fidly  known. 
Pace  after  page  of  Cowper,  Young,  Goldsmith,  and  other 
authors,  appeared  to  rise  spontaneously  in  his  memory,  and 
were  repeated  with  admirable  effect  as  he  took  his  consti- 
tutional or  evening  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck. 

The  Bishop  made  no  notes  of  the  voyage :  but  he  wrote 
man^  letters.  In  one  to  his  children,  he  describes  the 
routme  of  his  daily  life  as  foUows :-— 
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« July  26,  1832. 

*  We  Kve  very  regularly.  My  day  is  this :  I  rise  at  six 
o'clock,  and  spend  till  nearly  eight  in  my  cabin ;  then  walk 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  prayers  in  the  cuddy,  when 
I  read  and  comment  on  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  readmg  and 
writing,  with  occasional  walks  of  five  minutes  interposed, 
occupy  the  morning  till  two  o'clock;  we  dine  at  three; 
repose  in  the  cabin  follows  till  five ;  at  half-past  five  we  have 
evening  prayers  on  deck,  when  I  read  and  comment  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  tea  at  six ;  then  comes  exercise  and 
reading ;  at  mne  o'clock,  private  prayer  in  cabin  with  mv 
daughter  and  chaplain :  at  ten  o'clock  I  am  in  my  cot,  with 
light  put  out.' 

An  extract,  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Glenelg,  will  convey 
his  first  impressions  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

'Six  o*olook,  Friday  MORinvo,  August  31,  1832. 

'We  are  now  in  full  view  of  the  magnificent  Table  Moim- 
tain  overhanging  Cape  Town.  No  vessel  bound  homeward 
has  passed  us  smce  we  left  England.  We  discovered  the 
faint  outline  of  the  African  shores  yesterday  morning,  but  the 
breeze  failed  us  as  we  drew  nearer,  and  it  was  judged  prudent 
to  shorten  sail  for  the  night.  With  this  mommg's  dawn, 
however,  the  sails  were  again  set,  and  by  six  o'clock,  the 
whole  range  of  moimtains  rose  before  us  in  gloomy  majesty. 
Three  or  four  series  receding  behind  each  other,  and  tole- 
rably well  defined  by  the  varied  shades,  present  the  grand- 
est prospect  I  have  yet  beheld.  Even  Switzerland  fades  in 
the  comparison :  except  that  the  snow-capped  glories  of  that 
country  are  wanting  here.  Table  Mountain  shrouds  her 
top  in  the  clouds,  but  the  fine  flat  shelf  for  which  she  is 
celebrated  is  conspicuous.  The  sun's  rays  are  piercing  be- 
tween the  ravines,  and  gilding  the  superjacent  clouds,  thus 
adding  ihe  glories  of  contrast  to  the  other  sublimities  of 
the  scene.  All  is  heightened  by  the  immense  mass.  It  is 
not  one  or  two  solitary  rocks,  but  piles  upon  piles,  till  the 
eye  is  wearied  in  attempting  to  pursue  them.  I  have  torn 
open  my  letter  in  the  hurry  of  joy  which  fills  every  heart, 
to  add  this  before  I  give  it  to  the  messenger  for  the  post. 
We  hope  to  land  in  the  course  of  the  day.  We  are  about 
ten  miles  distant.  We  have  been  9033  miles,  by  the  log, 
from  Eneland  in  ten  weeks,  having  left  the  shores  of  Corn- 
wall on  tne  22nd  of  June.' 
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The  ten  miles  mentioned  in  this  extract  were  soon  over- 
passed, and  the  vessel  glided  with  a  fair  light  wind  round 
Green  Point,  and  entered  Tahle  Bay.  Cape  Town  at  once 
appeared  in  sight,  and  a  boat  put  off  from  shore.  The 
sisals  agreed  on  previously  in  England  to  announce  the 
Bishop's  arrival  having  met  with  no  response,  suspicions 
were  aroused  that  the  despatches  forwarded  a  month  before 
the  James  Sibbald  sailed,  had  not  been  received.  This  sus- 
picion was  confirmed  when  the  Port  Captain  came  on  board: 
— no  intelligence  had  been  received,  and  the  Bishop  was 
not  expected.  It  only  remained  to  make  the  best  of  this 
untoward  circumstance,  and  to  communicate  personally  with 
Sir  Lowry  Cole,  the  Governor.  This  was  done  forthwith, 
and  the  result  was,  an  invitation  to  abide  at  the  Govern- 
ment House.  The  Bishop  therefore  with  his  party  landed 
at  once,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 

Nothing  could  exceed  his  delight  at  feeling  once  more 
firee.  He  was  soon  walking  up  and  down  the  extensive 
gardens  attached  to  Government  House,  with  a  buoyancy 
and  pleasure  inexpressible.  To  tread  upon  the  ground  and 
feel  it  firm,  was  of  itself  exhilarating,  after  a  period  of 
tossing  and  instability.  It  was  now  spring-time  at  the 
Cape.  Roses  and  geraniums  were  bursting  into  flower, 
strawberries  and  peas  were  showing  their  early  promise, 
whilst  the  bamboo,  the  aloe,  and  banana  offered  shade, 
flowers,  and  fruit.  Strange  birds  of  various  plumage  flitted 
by.  Tte  crane  and  secretary-bird  came  to  feed  out  of  the 
hand.  Children  of  all  shades  of  colour  stood  about,  whilst 
gardeners,  black  as  jet,  weeded  the  soil,  or,  as  one  said,  "  I 
smooths  the  floor.*'  All  this  produced,  for  the  moment, 
a  kind  of  ecstacy,  as  contrasted  with  the  monotony  and 
weariness  of  ten  long  weeks  at  sea. 

The  next  day  was  passed  in  preparation  for  the  episco- 

Sal  duties  which  were  required,  and  in  mapping  out  the  ten 
ays  of  the  Bishop's  contemplated  stay. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  schools  were  visited  and  divine 
service  performed  in  the  Dutch  church,  then  used  also  by 
the  English.  The  Bishop  preached  a  noble  sermon  from 
the  words,  "  Where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  cir- 
cumcision nor  uncircumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all "  (Col.  iii.  2),  and 
afterwards  took  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  to  nearly  two  hundred  communicants.     He  was 
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wearied  with  the  duty,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
quiet  social  intercourse  and  family  prayer. 

The  following  days  were  occupied  with  examining  all  the 
schools  in  Cape  Town,  and  especially  Lady  Frances  Cole's 
admirable  Schools  of  Industry;  wifli  consecrating  ground 
for  churches  proposed  to  be  buUt  at  Wynberg  ana  Ronde- 
bosch;  presi(ung  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge ;  transacting  some  ecclesiastical 
business  by  no  means  free  from  embarrassment ;  and  receivinff 
the  visits  of  the  gentry,  who  vied  with  the  Governor  and 
his  family  in  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

In  a  little  meeting-house  at  Simon's  Bay,  rented  by  the 
Government  for  60/.  per  annum,  the  Bishop  performed  his 
first  real  episcopal  act.  The  whole  commumty  assembled, 
and  both  the  Governor  and  Admiral  were  present,  whilst 
the  Bishop  confirmed  sixty-six  yoimg  persons,  and  after- 
wards preached  from  the  words:  "I  beseech  you,  there- 
fore, brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God :  which 
is  your  reasonable  service."  (Romans  xii.  1.)  Many  were 
afiected  to  tears,  and  the  Governor  begged  for  a  copy  of 
the  sermon  for  his  private  use.  After  the  service,  prepa- 
ratory steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in 
Simon's  Town :  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  subscriptions  commenced,  which  found  the  Bishop  a 
ready  contributor.  All  being  thus  put  into  a  good  train, 
he  returned  to  Cape  Town  amidst  every  possible  demon- 
stration of  kindness  and  goodwill. 

Sunday  was  assigned  for  the  ordination ;  and  some  neces- 
sary alterations  in  the  only  building  available  having  been 
courteously  allowed,  at  the  appointed  time  every  part  of  it 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  after  preaching  from  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  the 
ordination  of  the  candidates  was  performed  by  the  Bishop 
with  the  usual  impressive  services. 

Monday  was  the  last  day ;  and  though  much  pressed  to 
prolong  his  stay,  the  wind  was  too  fair  and  fickle  to  render 
it  expedient,  and  a  cxjmmunication  from  the  captain  decided 
the  doubt  in  the  negative.  The  morning,  therefore,  was 
given  to  the  confirmation  of  two  himdred  and  forty  catechu- 
mens from  Cape  Town,  many  of  them  old  and  grey-headed. 
An  affecting  farewell  address  followed,  closing  the  religious 
services  of  the  visitation;  and  then,  with  many  tears,  they 
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bade  the  Bishop  God-speed,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
ship. 

More  true  kindness  to  a  stranger  was  never  shown :  and 
some  blessing  seemed  to  return  to  every  bosom.  The  Bishop's 
way  had  been  made  plain  before  him.  The  word  he  preached 
came  with  "demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 
He  won  all  hearts  in  social  intercourse  by  cheerfulness  and 
simplicity.  The  "  secret  of  the  Lord  "  in  truth  was  with 
him  in  this  beginning  of  his  great  work.  The  clue  to  all 
the  success  of  his  public  efforte  was  easily  traced  by  those 
who  knew  what  passed  in  private  communion  and  intercourse 
with  God.  In  the  dosea  chamber  and  by  earnest  prayer 
he  renewed  his  strength.  No  sacred  service  was  ever  under- 
taken, no  drawing-room  ever  entered,  without  "two  or 
three  "  being  called  to  kneel  and  seek  prevenient  grace  and 
divine  guidance.  Hence  words  of  wisdom ;  hence  peace  of 
mind ;  hence  a  cheerful  countenance ;  hence,  above  all,  the 
blessing  of  God,  which  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow. 
The  good  savour  of  his  visit  long  remained,  and  it  served 
as  a  useful  preparation  for  the  more  onerous  duties  of  Cal- 
cutta. Three  hundred  persons  had  been  confirmed,  two 
sites  for  churches  and  churchyards  consecrated,  four  sermons 

E reached,  holy  communion  twice  celebrated,  an  ordination 
eld,  a  public  meeting  addressed,  schools  examined,  pastoral 
letters  to  distant  stations  written,  many  valuable  friends 
made,  some  charitv  dispensed,  and  a  whole  box  of  books  left 
behind  for  gratuitous  presentation.  The  ten  days  thus 
passed  were,  he  says,  amongst  the  most  happy  of  his  life, 
from  "the  relief,  the  contrast,  the  unexpectedness,  the  wide 
scenes  of  useftilness  presented,  and  the  spiritual  blessings 
vouchsafed.'^ 

At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  ship  was  again  on  her 
way  to  India. 

Several  fresh  passengers  had  been  received  at  the  Cape ; 
and  this,  with  the  sight  of  native  servants  and  the  sound  of 
native  languages,  rather  broke  in  upon  the  family  feeling 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  The  Bishop,  however,  con- 
tinued his  studies,  wrote  sixty  letters  to  old  friends  at  home, 
and  drew  closer  to  the  missionaries  and  catechists  of  both 
societies,  entering  with  them  on  a  course  of  lectures  in  his 
private  cabin,  as  preparatory  to  the  Calcutta  ordination. 

But  sickness  now  appeared  on  board  the  ship,  and  death 
stood  at  the  door  of  more  than  one  cabin.    The  Bishop's 
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daughter,  at  first  the  comforter  of  a  friend,  hecame  ere 
long  the  suflferer ;  every  feeling  of  elation  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  voyage  was  checked  by  deep  anxiety ;  and 
the  reception  of  the  pilot  on  board  on  October  31st  was 
hailed  rather  as  a  rehef  to  the  sick  than  as  an  introduction 
to  the  City  of  Palaces.  Thus  God  mingled  judgment  with 
mercy,  and  the  "  bright  vision  "  was  brought  down  by  the 
"  overshadowing  cloud  ! " 

The  ship  lay  tossing  in  the  yellow  waters  of  Saugor  for 
many  hours  before  the  pilot  dared  to  lift  her  anchor.  But  at 
length  the  wind,  whicn  had  been  raging  fiercely  for  some 
days  past,  abated,  and  a  steamer,  coming  up,  took  her  in 
tow.  The  low  mud  banks  of  the  Hooghly  then  came  into 
view — the  native  villages — the  Eastern  foliage.  Half  naked 
boatmen  pushed  oflF  with  fruit  and  fish — ^botih  strange ;  and 
at  length  every  one  on  board  began  to  feel  that  India  was 
enclosing  them  in  her  warm  embrace. 

The  first  welcome  came  from  a  small  steamer,  anchored 
off  Kedgeree.  It  had  brought  Daniel  Corrie  and  Dr.  Mill. 
The  Bishop  had  long  known  the  former,  and  when  his  tall 
portly  figure  and  handsome  benevolent  countenance  appeared 
on  deck,  he  hastened  forward,  embraced,  and  kissed  him  on 
either  cheek.  Dr.  Mill  also  was  heartily  greeted.  To  hasten 
to  Calcutta  was  now  the  pressing  object.  Both  steamers 
assisted,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  Nov. 
4th,  the  chain  cable  ran  out,  and  the  ship  swung  round  off 
Chandpaul  gh&t.  The  Bishop  was  unvrilling  to  land  on 
Sunday,  and  therefore  remained  quiet :  but  under  medical 
advice,  the  sick  were  removed  at  sunset,  and  sheltered  in 
the  palace,  where  skilful  treatment  soon  proved  effectual, 
imder  God's  blessing,  for  their  recovery. 

On  Monday  morning,  Nov.  5th,  1832,  the  Bishop  landed 
under  a  salute  from  the  fort,  and  drove  at  once  to 
government  house.  The  Governor-General  was  absent, 
but  the  Vice-President,  Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe,  attended  by 
his  ofiBcials  and  aides-de-camp,  received  hiTn  at  the  entrance. 
After  a  kind  welcome  to  India,  and  a  short  conversation, 
the  Bishop  drove  to  the  cathedral,  and  was  at  once  in- 
stalled by  Archdeacon  Corrie  with  the  customary  forms. 
All  this  was  in  accordance  with  usace.  About  twenty 
clergy  and  missionaries  were  present,  and  were  invited  after- 
waras  to  meet  the  Bishop  at  dinner.  He  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  short  address,  affectionate  in  tone, 
and  indicative  of  the  course  he  proposed  to  adopt  in  the 
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administration  of  his  diocese.  He  had  been  before  the 
Church  to  a  certain  extent,  he  said,  for  thirty  years,  and  the 
principles  he  had  always  professed  he  should  stiU  adhere 
to ;  only  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  new  duties  to  which  he 
was  called  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  He  begged  their 
prayers,  and  assured  them  that  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
a  brother  to  the  elder  clergy  and  a  father  to  the  younger. 

And  now  the  stores  were  gathered  from  the  ship,  the 
horses  landed,  the  books  arranged,  the  sea  voyage  ended, 
and  the  Indian  life  began. 
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The  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1832  ex- 
tended orer  territories  which  now  constitute  sixteen  large 
and  important  dioceses ;  and  was  manifestly  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  borne.*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  found 
abundant  records,  weU-defined  duties,  and  established  pre- 
cedents, as  in  England.  On  the  contrary,  eyerything  was 
to  be  learnt  The  palace  was  a  blank,  the  correspondence 
of  his  predecessors  with  the  government  and  clergy  had 
disappeared,  and  the  registry  contained  little  but  a  list  of 
licenced  chaplains.  There  was  nothing  for  him,  therefore, 
but  to  fall  back  on  traditionary  knowledge,  to  use  great  cau- 
tion, to  take  advice,  to  act  on  first  principles,  and  to  meet 
events  as  they  arose.  The  arrears  of  business  happily  were 
small ;  but  the  confusion  of  the  first  few  weeks  was  in- 
describable. The  visits  of  the  whole  society  of  Calcutta 
had  to  be  received,  its  courtesy  reciprocated,  and  its  usages 
adopted.  Unnatural  hours,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
climate,  had  to  be  naturalised.  Contradictory  opinions  and 
advice,  on  every  conceivable  topic,  had  to  be  sifted.  Sixty  or 

'  Calcntta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Siydnej,  Melbonme,  Newcastle, 
Adelaide,  Perth,  Tasmania,  Ne v  Zealand,  ¥rhaiapa  ^Nev  Zealand),  WeUington, 
NelaoDy  Chzist  Chnrefa,  Brisbane. 
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Berenty  servants,  tamed  loose  into  the  house,  and  speaking 
an  unknown  tongue,  had  to  be  recognised  and  mastered. 
Guests  were  to  be  entertained,  and  sick  firiends  watched 
over,  nursed,  and  cheered.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  that 
some  time  elapsed  before  light  shone  upon  this  darkness, 
and  order  issued  from  this  chaos. 

Meanwhile  duties  pressed,  and  an  incident  occurred 
frau^t  with  embarrassment.  Immediately  on  his  arrival, 
the  Bishop  had  informed  the  presidency  chaplains  of  his 
intention  to  preach  in  the  cathedral  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  mtimated  a  wish  that  his  domestic  chaplain 
should  take  part  in  reading  the  commimion  service  on 
that  occasion.  He  did  this  with  all  simplicity  of  heart, 
and  in  accordance  with  home  usages ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  any  objection  would  be  raised.  But 
in  this  he  was  mistaken.  When  the  intimation  was  con- 
veyed to  the  senior  presidency  chaplain  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  it  was  met  by  an  immediate  refusal,  a 
denial  of  the  Bishop's  authority,  and  an  express  determina- 
tion to  take  the  part  of  the  service  alluded  to,  himself.  This 
account  arriving  on  the  Saturday  evening,  the  question 
was  waived  for  the  time,  and  the  service  proceeded  without 
change.  But  on  the  following  morning  it  necessarily  came 
under  serious  consideration.  The  Bidhiop  was  very  averse 
to  making  his  first  episcopal  act  savour  of  severity.  It  ap- 
peared unwise  to  call  for  the  interference  of  government  in 
a  matter  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  And  above  all,  it  was 
desirable  to  avoid  an  outbreak  at  a  time  when  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  were  bold  and  her  friends  timid :  when  Prime 
Ministers  were  bidding  Bishops  set  their  houses  in  order : 
and  when  every  outcry  in  India  found  a  loud  echo  in 
England.  At  the  same  time  it  was  impossible  to  overlook 
what  had  occurred,  unless  all  discipline  was  to  be  relaxed, 
and  episcopal  authority  defied. 

Apart  from  these  serious  considerations,  the  case  did  not 
seem  to  be  involved  in  much  diflSculty.  It  was  not  an 
English  question.  Chaplains  were  not  in  any  sense  incum- 
bents. Whatever  uncertainty  therefore  might  have  at- 
tended the  discussion  at  home,  where  the  rights  of  bene- 
ficed clergy  were  recognised  and  fenced  by  law,  there  could 
be  none  in  India  where  there  were  no  such  benefices  and  no 
such  fences,  but  all  was  like  an  open  field,  and  each  chap- 
lain acted  under  the  authority  of  Government  and  by  the 
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Bishop's  licence,  and  was  removable  from  place  to  place  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

The  Bishop  having  therefore  taken  comisel  with  the 
archdeacon  and  others  competent  to  advise,  called  for  the 
attendance  of  the  presidency  chaplains,  and  with  much 
courtesy  and  forbearance  explained  their  position  and  the 
limits  of  their  authority.  But  finding  that  his  explanation 
did  not  produce  (at  least  in  one  case)  the  desired  eflfect,  he 
called  for  the  licences  under  which  they  were  acting,  and 
perceiving  that  they  were  of  old  date  and  appertained  to 
other  stations,  he  cancelled  them  at  once,  and  directed 
others  to  be  prepared.  In  these  a  clause  was  introduced, 
drawn  by  the  highest  legal  authority  in  India,  clearly  de- 
fining the  chaplains'  rights  whilst  officiating  in  the  Cathedral 
This  ended  the  controversy.  Before  the  next  Sunday  they 
were  summoned  to  take  the  customary  oaths,  and  to  be 
licenced.  At  the  time  appointed  they  attended,  and  having 
been  again  informed  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  before 
of  the  Bishop's  wish  respecting  his  chaplain,  they  acquiesced, 
and  received  their  licences.  Thus  all  was  overruled  for 
ffood,  and  in  the  most  eflfectual  manner  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  found  they  had  a  Bishop.  It  was  a  lesson  they  had 
need  to  learn :  for  in  earlier  days  each  one  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  act  very  independently  and  look  to  Government 
for  guidance  or  indulgence :  whilst  the  frequent  vacancies  of 
the  see,  and  the  doubtful  authority  exercised  at  such  times 
by  the  commissary,  had  prevented  the  establishment  of  the 
Bishopric  from  being  attended  with  its  full  efiect. 

The  Bishop's  first  sermon  had  been  preached  in  the  Cathe- 
dral on  November  11th,  from  the  words,  "The  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ"  fEph.  iii.  8).  The  second  was  now 
preached  from  the  woros,  "  Ye  are  not  your  own ;  for  ye 
are  bought  with  a  price  :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body 
and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  20).  On 
both  occasions  the  congregations  were  very  large,  and  all 
the  authorities  in  attendance.  Having  thus  delivered  his 
message  in  the  Cathedral,  he  went  roimd  preaching  in  all 
the  oQier  churches  in  C^cutta  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. He  visited  also  Bishop's  College,  the  Church 
Missionary  premises  at  Mirzapore,  Mrs.  Wilson's  Native 
Schools,  the  Free  School,  and  all  the  other  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  Presidency.  He  presided  over 
meetings  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Snowledgei 
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and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He 
received  a  deputation  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  accepted 
in  boiJi  cases  the  office  of  President.  The  clergy  were  all 
entertained  at  the  palace ;  and  the  missionaries  and  cate- 
chists  assured  of  his  unabated  attachment  and  deep  interest 
in  their  work.  And  having  thus  looked  round  upon  all 
things  near  at  hand,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  distant  parts  of 
the  diocese  abroad.  To  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
Madras,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and  Australia — and  even  to  China 
— he  wrote  letters  containing,  as  it  were,  the  watchword  of 
the  diocese,  and  filled  with  afiectionate  greetings,  faithful 
warnings,  animating  appeals,  and  wise  coimsels.  As  the 
mind  follows  such  letters  to  their  several  destinations  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  good  effect  they  would  produce :  but 
the  attention  of  the  reader  must  now  be  drawn  for  a  time 
to  home  scenes  and  domestic  arrangements,  as  preceding 
those  matters  of  ecclesiastical  business  which  will  soon  pass 
before  the  eye  in  long  procession. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1832  the  Bishop  was  deeply 
interested  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  his  chaplain. 
He  performed  the  ceremony  himself  m  the  Cathedral ;  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  the  Vice-President,  giving  away  the  bride. 
A  large  bridal  party  was  entertained  at  the  palace;  and 
after  a  short  interval,  he  joined  his  children  at  Barrackpore, 
and  took  his  first  glance  at  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
magnificent  scenery  of  that  country  which  he  afterwards 
traversed  far  and  wide. 

He  had  long  resolved  that  he  would  not  be  in  India  as  a 
**  wayfaring  man  that  tumeth  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night.*' 
It  was  to  be  henceforth  his  home,  and  he  determined  to 
surroimd  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  with  home  comforts, 
and  to  use  all  the  means  suggested  by  eimerience  for  pre- 
serving life  and  prolonging  usefulness.  He  had  been  advised 
to  remain  for  two  years  in  Calcutta  in  order  to  become 
acclimated,  and  he  acted  on  this  advice.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  was  provided  by  the  government,  but  was 
entirely  unfurnished.  On  each  vacancy  of  the  see,  the 
internal  fittings  fell,  of  course,  to  the  executors,  and  dis- 
appeared. It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  the  recurrence  of 
this  serious  inconvenience  was  prevented;  but  when  the 
Bishop  arrived  in  1832,  he  founa  just  so  many  chairs  and 
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tables  ordered  in  from  the  bazaar  as  sufficed  to  make  the 
noble  rooms  look  miserable. 

"  Why  is  this?"  he  asked  of  Archdeacon  Corrie,  to  whom 
he  had  written  from  England,  requesting  him,  without  limit, 
to  provide  such  things  as  were  needful. 

"  I  thought,  my  Lord,  that  there  was  enough  to  last  for 
six  months,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Archdeacon.  He  had 
acted  with  all  simplicity,  on  the  impression  produced  by 
past  sad  experience,  and  had  not  admitted  the  idea  that  li^ 
would  be  prolonged  more  than  six  months.  The  Bishop 
smiled,  but  immediately  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  in 
due  time  the  palace  was  completely  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished.    Nothing  was  gorgeous,  but  all  was  good. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  equipages.     A  large  double- 
bodied  close  carriage  with  Venetians  all  round  the  sides  to 
admit  the  air,  and  a  double  roof  to  exclude  the  sun,  was 
built  for  him.     This  was  for  Government  House,  the  Ca- 
thedral, official   visits,  and   all  occasions  which   required 
exposure   during  the  heat  of  the   day.      For  the   short 
journey,  or  the  evening  drive,  a  light  barouche  was  found 
more  convenient.     The  servants  were  all  designated  by  a 
simple  and  appropriate  livery  common  in  the  East.     The 
"silver  sticks,"  appertaining  to  his  rank,  and  left  by  his 
predecessors,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  Hurkaru  and 
Chqbdar,  and  generally  used.     All  the  means  were  provided 
for  entering  into  society,  and  reciprocating  its  courtesies. 
He   accepted  invitations,  and  gave  parties.      He   always 
reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  retiring  very  early,  but 
whilst  in  company  he  was   cheerful  and  friendly,  and  his 
hearty  laugh  often  ran  like  electricity  around  the  table. 
In  common  conversation  he  could  not  be  said  to  excel.     Of 
the  small  coin  which  passes  current  in  society  he  had  not 
much,  and  hence  the  measures,  more  or  less  important,  with 
which  his  mind»was  full,  became  the  topics  of  his  discourse. 
The  names  of  the  helpers  or  the  hinderers  almost  necessarily 
followed ;  and  things  were  often  said  which  had  better  have 
been  left  unsaid.     In  all  this  he  was  like  a  man  without 
guile.     Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spoke ; 
and  he  found,  as  many  do,  that  repentance  was  easier  than 
amendment. 

A  few  months  after  his  arrival  he  rented  a  most  pleasant 
country-house  called  "  The  Hive,"  at  Tittaghur.  To  this 
beautiful  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghlv,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  Calcutta,  he  generally  retired  for  two  or  three 
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days  each  week.  He  was  enabled  there  to  carry  on  his 
correspondence  and  transact  important  business,  free  from 
the  incessant  interruptions  of  the  city ;  whilst  the  change 
of  air,  the  flowing  nver,  the  perfect  quiet,  and  the  lovely 
scenery,  tended  to  calm  his  mind  and  renew  his  strength. 

All  these  things  necessarily  involved  great  expense,  and 
in  the  first  six  months  of  his  episcopacy  he  had  expended 
4500/.  This  was  more  than  a  year's  income ;  for  although 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  5000/.,  it  had  been  reduced 
by  some  quibble  in  the  rate  of  exchange  to  42,000  rupees, 
or  about  4200/.  This  expenditure,  however,  was  foreseen 
and  cheerfully  borne.  To  fill  with  dignity  the  station  to 
which  he  had  been  called — to  obtain  every  alleviation  of 
which  the  climate  admitted — to  be  able  to  encounter  the 
sun  when  necessary  without  danger — to  provide  a  place  for 
recreation  when  duties  pressed — all  these  were  as  means  to 
an  end :  they  subserved  his  great  object,  and  were  done 
with  forethought  and  deliberation. 

Still  it  was  soon  perceived  that  Calcutta  was  like  Jeru- 
salem in  the  olden  time.  There  were  children  sitting  in 
the  market-place,  and  calling  one  to  another,  and  saying, 
"  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we 
have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept.'*  Bishop 
Heber  had  been  blamed  for  neglecting  etiquette :  Bishop 
Wilson  was  blamed  for  observing  it.  Bishop  Turner  had 
been  censured  for  keeping  no  establishment,  seeing  littie 
society,  being  little  known,  and  failing,  consequentiy,  m 
acquiring  that  influence  which  he  often  needed  in  carrying 
out  his  wise  and  practical  measures.  Bishop  Wilson  was 
accused  of  ostentation,  for  keeping  open  house,  for  using 
hospitality,  and  for  acquiring  in  tibis  way  valuable  friends 
ana  extensive  influence. 

But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children.* 
His  personal  habits  at  this  time  were  very  simple  and 
regular.  He  rose  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
rode  on  a  small  black  horse,  brought  from  the  Cape,  which 
for  a  time  was  able  to  take  care  both  of  itseli  and  its 
master,  and  by  an  easy  amble  gave  air  without  effort.  Pri- 
vate devotions  were  succeeded  by  family  prayers  in  the 
chapel  which  he  had  himself  fitted  up.  His  chaplain  from 
the  reading-desk  read  the  appointed  lesson,  ana  he  from 
his  seat  expounded  and  prayed.  A  hearty  breakfast  of 
rice,  fish,  and  soojee  (a  kind  of  porridge),  followed.    The 
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morning  was  then  given  to  business.  After  mid-day  he 
rested,  and  generally  slept  for  two  hours^  and  though  busi- 
ness went  on,  he  was  never  disturbed.  Refreshed  by  sleep, 
he  was  ready  for  the  afternoon  d&k,  and  for  any  matters 
that  pressed  for  decision.  The  evening  ride  or  drive,  and 
the  late  dinner  followed :  family  prayers  and  evening  devo- 
tions closed  the  day.  Good  appetite  and  sound  sleep,  the 
two  pillars  of  good  health,  sustamed  him  during  the  many 
years  of  his  Indian  course. 

He  was  indefatigable  in  acquiring  information.  Every 
chaplain  as  he  visited  the  Presidency,  each  missionary  when 
he  called  on  business,  travellers  like  Dr.  Wolfe  from  far 
countries,  aU  civil  and  military  servants  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  were  put  imder  contribution.  No  pains  were 
spared,  no  opinion  despised,  no  advice  rejected.  A  visit  to 
Dr.  Carey  at  Serampore  elicited  many  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  the  early  Christianity  of  Indif^.  A  visit  to 
Russipugla  gave  reality  to  the  missionary  work  now  carry- 
ing on.  A  friendly  conversation  with  Dr.  Duff  furnished 
important  information  on  the  subject  of  native  education.  All 
was  written  down  at  the  time  in  a  MS.  book,  and  preserved 
for  future  perusal,  enlargement,  or  correction.  He  was,  in 
truth,  thoroughly  a  man  of  business.  His  heart  was  in  his 
work.  It  ^g^ssed  even  his  morning  ride  and  evening 
drive.  When  others,  weary  with  a  sleepless  night  or 
breathless  day,  sought  the  early  bracing  air  or  cool  evening 
breeze,  and  felt  totally  unfit  for  business,  he  seemed  fit  for 
nothing  else,  and  to  like  nothing  half  so  well.  Join  him — 
and  the  business  of  yesterday,  the  plans  of  to-day,  the  pro- 
jects for  to-morrow,  were  instantly  brought  upon  the  tapis ; 
and  matters  discussed  already  many  times,  were  discussed 
at  ftdl  length  once  more.  It  was  thus  he  developed  his 
ideas  and  fixed  his  piirposes.  His  mind  was  cleared  and 
made  up,  not  s«  much  by  thought  as  by  conversation.  The 
repetition  caused  him  no  weariness.  Business  was  his 
recreation  and  delight. 

In  this  he  soon  found  one  like-minded.  Immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  India,  a  courteous  greeting  was  received 
from  Lord  William  C.  Bentinck,  the  Governor-General, 
then  absent  on  a  tour  of  the  upper  provinces ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  February  2nd,  the  booming  of  the  guns  of  Fort 
William  announced  his  Lordship's  arrival  in  Calcutta.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  without  ceremony  or  any 
intimation  of  his  purpose,  he  called  upon  the   Bishop. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  friendly  than  his  first  address.  "  I 
never  was  more  pleased  in  my  life,"  he  said,  "  than  when  I 
heard  of  your  appointment."  "  God  grant,"  observes  the 
Bishop,  commenting  upon  these  words,  "  that  his  Lordship 
may  have  no  cause  for  regret  hereafter." 

The  visit  was  returned  on  the  following  morning,  and  an 
intercourse,  friendly  and  confidential,  at  once  commenced. 
Each  morning,  when  the  Bishop  cantered  to  the  course,  he 
found  Lord  William  on  horseback,  ready  for  him.  After  a 
short  conversation,  out  would  come  a  little  strip  of  paper, 
which  the  Bishop  always  carried  with  him,  covered  with  ten 
or  twenty  topics  for  discussion.  Easy  matters  would  soon 
be  settled,  difficult  ones  reserved,  doubtful  ones  dropped. 
Much  business  was  thus  transacted;  and,  though  there  were 
some  attendant  disadvantages,  yet  the  result  upon  the  whole 
was  good;  for  friction  was  prevented,  and  many  things  were 
yielded  as  a  personat  favour  which  would  have  been  refused 
to  an  official  application. 

On  ecclesiastical  questions  there  were  serious  differences 
of  opinion.  Both  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment  were  stumbling-blocks  to  Lord 
William.  He  considered  that  "  a  great  mistake  had  been 
made  in  introducing  them  into  Lidia ;  that  the  Home  Judi- 
cial establishment  had  done  decidedly  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
and  the  Home  Ecclesiastical  establishment  but  little  good." 

"  Lord  William  called  on  me,"  savs  the  Bishop,  "  and 
we  talked  for  half  an  hour.  I  asked  lor  his  support  for  the 
Church  of  England.  He  said  that  *  Christiamty '  was  his 
object.  I  said,  that  Christianity  must  be  propagated  imder 
some  form  or  other,  or  all  experience  proved  that  it  would 
flicker  and  go  out.  I  told  him,  that  it  seemed  to  me  evident 
that  with  a  feeble  people  like  the  Hindoos,  there  must  be 
creeds,  a  liturgy,  and  an  established  ministry,  in  order  to 
give  Christianity  permanency  and  strength.  I  find  that 
we  differ  widely  aoout  establishments;  but  what  is  that 
compared  to  a  difference,  which  might  easily  occur,  about 
the  good  of  India,  the  interests  of  the  natives,  and  the  diffu- 
sion  of  Christianity,  on  which  we  are  strongly  agreed. 
Lord  William  reverences  religion,  and  its  sincere  pro- 
fessors and  ministers,  but  he  has  prejudices  against  bishops 
and  national  churches." 

But  the  various  matters  of  business  already  alluded  to, 
which  occupied  the  Bishop  during  these  two  years  of  his 
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residence  in  Calcutta,  now  demand  attention.  They  may 
advantageously  be  ranged  imder  different  heads ;  and  each 
topic,  once  touched  upon,  will  be  briefly  discussed,  and 
not  again  resumed. 

The  Free  School  comes  first  in  order.  It  was  a  noble 
institution,  where  three  or  four  hundred  children  of  both 
sexes  were  taught,  clothed,  fed,  and  trained  for  future  life. 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  1789,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company  for  the  benefit  of 
the  East  Indian  and  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  Calcutta. 
Nearly  sixty  thousand  rupees  were  raised  and  entrusted  to 
a  body  called  the  Select  V  estry,  and  six  elective  governors. 
By  the  addition  of  the  funds  of  an  old  Calcutte  charity 
which  had  a  similar  object  in  view,  this  amount  was  largely 
increased,  and  in  the  year  1790,  the  sum  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Free  School  exceeded  three  lacs  of  rupees, 
or  30,000/.  To  the  income  derived  from  this  source,  a  large 
amount  was  added  by  annual  subscriptions  and  church  col- 
lections. A  grant  also  was  made  by  Government,  which 
gave  it  a  potential  voice  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  charity. 

For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  Bishop's  arrival,  dissen- 
sion had  been  broocung  amongst  the  governing  body,  but  it 
now  broke  out  into  open  strife,  and  aroused  all  Calcutta. 
It  was  asserted  by  a  body  of  Reformers,  and  as  stoutly 
denied  by  a  body  of  Conservatives,  that  abuses  had  crept  in, 
and  that  the  children  were  the  suflferers.  On  this  point 
issue  was  joined,  and  party  spirit  rose  so  high  and  raged  so 
fiercely,  that  all  came  well  nigh  to  a  dead  lock.  Meeting 
after  meeting  of  the  most  violent  character  was  held,  ana 
soon  after  the  Bishop's  arrival,  he  was  called  upon  in  his 
official  capacity,  as  ratron,  to  interfere,  and  see  if  any  way 
of  escape  could  be  foimd. 

Having  obtained  that  general  information  which  was 
desirable,  he  resolved  as  a  preliminary  and  healing  step,  to 
invite  all  the  governors  to  a  handsome  entertainment ;  and 
then,  when  hearts  were  opened  somewhat,  he  spoke  of  the 
scandal  which  had  been  caused,  and  invited  free  discussion. 
At  the  word,  all  the  elements  of  accusation  and  recrimina- 
tion broke  loose  ;  and  after  three  hours  the  one  single  point 
of  agreement  was  only  this : — that  the  Bishop  should  be 
requested  to  arbitrate  in  the  matter,  calling  to  his  help  such 
assessors  as  he  might  please. 
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Having  learnt  that  the  acceptance  of  the  trust  thus  com- 
mitted to  him  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  Government, 
he  consented  to  accept  it ;  and  all  the  documents  and  minutes 
of  proceedings  for  many  years  past  were  handed  over  to  him, 
and  carefully  perused.  In  ten  days  his  mind  was  made  up, 
and  his  award  prepared.     It  involved  a  tofad  oblivion  of  the 

?ast,  and  the  framing  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  future. 
n  order  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  this  new  constitution, 
the  Bishop  laid  down  his  own  office,  and  recommended  all 
others  to  do  the  same.  The  assessors  agreed  to  his  award  : 
the  Governor-General  approved  of  it :  and  on  March  5th, 
1833,  the  governors  were  again  convened.  The  reading  of 
the  award  in  their  presence  excited  a  great  **  sensation.'^ 
Some  praised  loudly,  some  listened  silently ;  but  any  deci- 
sion on  its  merits  was  reserved  for  a  future  day  and  another 
meeting.  In  the  interval,  discontent  continued  smouldering, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  a  flame  at 
the  public  meetmg,  the  Bishop  again  invited  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  a  private  conference.  Forty  gentlemen  of  weight 
and  influence,  all  connected  with  the  institution,  responded 
to  his  invitation,  and  assembled  at  the  breakfast-table  of  the 

Salace.  The  coup  dceHl  was  not  promising.  They  at  once 
ivided  into  little  groups,  as  the  attracnve  or  repulsive 
influence  prevailed ;  and  after  breakfast  there  was  an  out- 
break of  lU-humour,  which  the  Bishop  himself  found  it 
difficult  to  restrain.  The  whole  labour  seemed  to  have  been 
in  vain,  and  the  strength  spent  for  nought.  The  party 
separated,  and  the  public  meeting  fixed  for  the  morrow,  was 
looked  to  with  considerable  apprehension.  Happily,  how- 
ever, the  preliminary  discussion  had  acted  like  a  safety 
valve ;  iU-humour  had  evaporated ;  and  all  was  harmony. 
Certain  persons  resigned  office ;  the  award  was  unanimously 
accepted ;  the  patronage  was  settled ;  new  governors  were 
elected;  and  tne  Bishop  was  cordially  thanked  "for  his 
kind  and  conciliating  conduct  and  successful  endeavours  to 
promote  peace." 

All  this  was  to  the  Bishop  a  subject  of  grateful  praise, 
as  every  previous  step  had  been  a  subject  of  fervent  prayer. 
It  was  a  rare,  if  not  a  singular  instance,  of  successful  media- 
tion in  India,  and  of  peace  made  without  the  intervention  of 
Government 

Lent  Lectukes.-  Two  courses  of  Lent  Lectures  had 
meanwhile  been  going  on  at  the  cathedral,  and  the  same  plan 
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.  was  continued  year  by  year  when  the  Bishop  was  in  Calcutta. 
One  course  was  preached  on  Sunday  mornings,  when  the 
subject  was  the  Fall,  Corruption,  and  promised  Restoration 
of  man,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  the  other 
on  Friday  evenings,  when  the  subiect  was  the  Creed.  Thia 
last  was  rendered  necessary  bv  the  overflowings  of  infidelity, 
at  the  time.  The  evil  had  spread  so  far,  that  on  the 
Bishop's  arrival  a  copy  of  "  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  "  was 
put  into  his  hands— one  of  a  large  edition  printed  by  some 
who  "  professed  and  called  themselves  Christians  '*  for  the 
perversion  of  the  educated  and  enquiring  natives.  The 
archdeacon  and  clergy  had  been  compelled  to  print  "  Wat- 
son's apology ''  as  an  antidote.  But  the  Bishop's  former 
familiarity  with  the  evidences  of  Christianity  enabled  him 
to  meet  the  evil  full  front,  and  the  plague  was  stayed.  The 
congregations  on  these  occasions  increased  rapidly ;  and  for 
Calcutta,  where  every  one  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  became 
very  large.  The  ancient  custom  of  counting  each  one 
present  during  divine  service  was  still  continued,  and  thus 
the  increase  from  four  hundred  and  ihirty-eight  to  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four  during  this  Lent  becomes  a  matter 
of  record. 

Clerical  Meetings. — One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
Bishop  was  to  establish  a  series  of  clerical  meetings,  which 
he  was  accustomed  for  a  time  to  call  "  semi-official  synods." 
He  had  found  the  elements  of  disunion  working  amongst 
the  clergy  of  Calcutta  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  thought 
that  these  meetings  held  monthly  at  the  palace  under  his 
own  eye,  might  have  a  healthy  influence  in  promoting 
unity.  He  always  prepared  the  invitation  himself,  and 
sometimes  inserted  a  little  reminder  or  remonstrance  when 
attendance  flagged.  Some  embarrassment  occasionally  arose 
from  the  conflict  of  opinions;  and  the  matter  became 
rather  delicate  when  in  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  any 
of  the  clergy  had  fallen  under  the  Bishop's  censure.  But 
on  the  whole  the  advantages  preponderated  over  the  dis- 
advantages. Personal  friendships  were  strengthened,  and 
asperities  softened.  The  clergy  knew  each  other  better,  and 
the  movements  of  the  diocese  were  more  clearly  under- 
stood. Prayer  was  heard  and  answered,  and  the  influences 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit  often  abundantly  vouchsafed.  The 
average  attendance  was  twenty  or  twenly-five,  and  the  range 
of  subjects  for  discussion  very  wide  and  varied.     "  Inter- 
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cessory  prayer,"  "  Early  piety/'  "  Confirmation/'  "  The 
public  press/'  "The  marts  of  God's  presence  with  a 
church/  "  The  missionary  spirit/'  "  The  use  and  abuse  of 
affiction/' — such  are  specimens  of  the  first  topics. 

The  Bishop  always  opened  the  discussion  himself,  pre- 
ceding it  by  a  statement  of  measures  in  progress,  or 
completed,  for  the  welfare  of  the  diocese.  When  he  ceased, 
each  clergyman  present  was  called  upon  in  turn  to  express 
his  opinion,  and  thus  the  question  went  round  till  the  nour 
came  for  adjourning  to  the  chapel.  Copious  notes  were 
taken  in  shorthand  by  the  Bishop  of  all  that  passed  ;  and 
these  still  remain,  an  interesting  record  of  clerical  opinions. 

Bishop's  College. — This  noble  institution  attracts  the 
eye  of  every  visitor  to  Bengal.  It  stands  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Hooghly,  at  the  entrance  of  Garden  Reach,  and 
forcibly  recals  home  scenes  and  happy  recollections  of  uni- 
versity life.  In  1832,  the  external  buildings  were  complete, 
and  the  internal  machinery  in  motion:  but  as  yet  the  pupils 
were  few,  and  the  results  poor.  It  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Mill,  whose  high  reputation,  wonderful  memory,  and 
stores  of  Oriental  learning,  proved  admirable  qualifications 
for  the  post.  Of  the  two  professors,  one  was  soon  with 
drawn,  and  the  other,  after  many  intervals  of  failing  health, 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Principal,  and  held  it  lor  some 
years  with  credit  and  good  success. 

The  introduction  of  the  college  into  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  India  was  not  unattended  with  embarrassment. 
The  statutes  had  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  an  ex- 
officio  visitor.  All  pecuniary  matters  were  supposed  to  pass 
under  his  cognisance,  and  all  bills  on  the  Society  at  home 
were  drawn  by  him.  A  certain  responsibility  was  thus  laid 
upon  the  Bishop,  whilst  a  certain  measure  of  independence 
was  naturally  sought  by  the  college  authorities.  Difficulties 
almost  necessarily  arose.  Bishop  Turner  had  been  disposed 
to  withdraw  horn,  all  interference.  Archdeacon  Come,  as 
commissary  during  the  vacancies  of  the  see,  had  withdrawn. 
On  Bishop  Wilson's  appointment,  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  had  earnestly  commended 
the  college  to  his  care ;  and  he  had  willingly  responded,  and 
left  England  with  a  firm  determination  to  forget  the  past, 
and  do  all  he  could  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  future.  On  his  arrival  he  drew  near  to  the 
college  authorities,  and  his  advances  were  met  with  all 
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courtesy.  Where  firmness  was  necessary,  lie  was  firm,  as 
many  a  long  letter  remains  to  testify ;  but  all  was  mingled 
with  much  personal  kindness  and  respect.  On  his  first 
visit,  he  found  in  one  of  the  turrets  two  rooms  set  apart 
for  the  "  Visitor,"  and  called  by  his  name,  but  unfumisned 
and  unused.  He  spoke  the  word;  and  every  convenience 
was  at  once  provided.  He  needed  not  now  to  be  a 
guest  of  the  Principal  or  professors,  for  his  own  rooms 
were  always  ready  to  receive  him.  He  could  go  over 
when  he  pleased,  do  business  with  the  bursar,  summon 
the  students,  occupy  his  seat  at  chapel,  observe  what  passed, 
and  express  his  wishes  as  they  arose.  Much  vanta^- 
ground  was  thus  simply  and  easily  obtained,  whilst  facilities 
were  afforded  for  frequent  and  kindly  intercourse. 

Ordinations. — ^The  first  ordination  was  held  on  the 
Epiphany  after  the  Bishop's  arrival,  when  two  deacons  were 
ordained,  and  seven  admitted  to  priest's  orders.  Amongst 
these  were  five  of  the  companions  of  his  voyage.  All  sub- 
sequent ordinations  were  framed  on  the  same  model.  The 
whole  week  was  occupied ;  and  during  it  the  candidates 
were  entertained  at  the  palace.  Lectures  were  given  each 
day  at  morning  prayers  n-om  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Timothy 
or  Titus.  These  were  taken  down,  and  subsequently  given 
in  by  the  candidates.  The  usual  questions  and  exercises  in 
divinity,  and  sermon  writing  were  added.  The  tivd  voce 
examination  was  on  Saturday,  and  to  this  the  clergy  who 
were  to  take  part  in  the  "  laying  on  of  hands,"  were  called. 
The  papers  were  also  submitted  to  them :  and  when  all 
were  satisfied,  the  candidates  were  addressed,  and  welcomed 
to  the  respective  offices  about  to  be  conferred  on  the  morrow. 

On  this  first  occasion  the  Bishop  preached  himself,  and 
his  sermon  was  subsequently  printed  at  the  request  of  the 
clergy.  His  text  was  from  the  words,  "  To  open  their  eyes 
and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God  "  (Acts  xxvi.  17).  The  cathedral 
was  crowded :  the  congregation  seemed  deeply  impressed  : 
and  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  received  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. This  wa^  the  sermon,  extracts  from  which  now 
form  a  valuable  tract  on  the  list  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  entitled,  "  Bishop  Wilson's  apostolical 
commission  considered." 

Confirmations. — On  Tuesday,  April  2nd,  1832,  the 
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Bishop  held  his  first  confirmation  in  India.  Four  hundred 
and  seventy  persons  appeared  in  the  cathedral,  and  parti- 
cipated in  the  sacred  nte.  Of  these,  more  than  one  hundred 
were  native  Christians.  Their  numbers  excited  great  asto- 
nishment at  the  time,  and  no  small  apprehension  as  to  the 
e£fect  upon  those  that  were  "without."  They  clustered 
round  the  communion  rails,  whilst  the  Europeans  filled  the 
body  of  the  cathedral.  The  services  were  read,  and  the  rite 
administered  separately.  The  many  confirmations  following 
this  first,  seemed  always  to  be  attended  with  a  blessing. 
The  Bishop's  manner  was  most  impressive,  and  his  woroua 
most  earnest  and  affecting.  He  usually  gave  two  addresses; 
one  hortatory  before  the  administration,  and  one  practical 
after  it.  The  full  assent  of  the  catechumens  he  almost 
always  required  to  be  repeated  twice,  and  sometimes  thrice, 
till  the  church  resounded  with  the  words,  "  I  do."  And  in 
the  second  address  he  was  accustomed  to  deliver  seven  rules, 
which  were  to  be  repeated  at  the  time,  and  written  in 
the  Bible  or  the  Prayer  Book  afterwards.  Subsequently 
they  were  expanded  and  printed,  but  originally  they  were 
short  and  sententious,  as  foilows : — 


and  more  of 


'  1.  Pray  every  day  of  your  life  for  more 

God's  Holy  Spint. 
*2.  Prepare  at  once  for  receiving  aright  the  Holy 

Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

*  3.  Bead  every  day  some  portion  of  God's  Holy  "Word. 

*  4.  Reverence  and  observe  the  Holy  Sabbath. 

*  5.  Keep  in  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

'  6.  Avoid  bad  company,  and  seek  the  company  of  the 

good. 
*7.  When  you  have  got  wrong,  confess  it,  and  get 

right  as  soon  as  you  can. 

In  many  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  throughout  India, 
these  words  will  be  found  written:  by  many  a  civilian, 
soldier.  East  Indian,  and  native  Christian  have  they  been 
repeated  and  treasured  up.  "  Please,  sir,  will  you  gjive  us 
our  seven  duties : "  was  the  constant  request  to  the  Bishop's 
chaplain  after  service.  A  copy  of  them  was  always  made 
and  left  behind  at  every  station,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
had  been  confirmed.  Many  interesting,  and  some  curious 
incidents  occurred  in  connection  with  them,  of  which  the 
following  are  specimens : — 
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On  one  occasion,  when  the  confirmation  was  concluded  in 
a  large  military  station,  and  the  Bishop  was  resting  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  vestry,  a  young  and  noble  looking  Eng- 
lish soldier  hastily  entered,  and  made  his  military  salute. 
On  being  questioned,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  a  can- 
didate for  confirmation,  and  was  duly  prepared,  but  having 
been  on  guard,  he  was  too  late  for  the  ceremony,  and  came 
now  to  express  his  sorrow,  and  see  if  his  case  admitted  of  a 
remedy.  For  a  while  the  Bishop  doubted ;  but  his  interest 
was  roused  by  hearing  the  soldier  plead  previous  knowled^, 
and  say  that  he  had  been  a  boy  in  the  Islington  parochial 
schools,  that  he  had  often  been  catechised  in  that  church, 
and  that  he  had  heard  the  Bishop's  last  sermon. 

"  Kneel  down,"  said  the  Bishop.  He  knelt  and  was  con- 
firmed, and  admitted  to  the  full  communion  of  the  Church 
Militant  on  earth. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  Straits,  when  the  Bishop  was 
enumerating  these  seven  duties,  and  requiring  the  assent 
and  pledge  of  the  catechumens  to  observe  them,  a  voice  was 
heard  from  the  midst  refusing  compliance.  An  aged  man 
had  been  confirmed,  of  an  eccentric  character.  "  No,''  he 
said,  "he  would  observe  what  the  rubric  required,  but 
would  pledge  himself  to  nothing  more."  No  (fifficulty,  of 
course,  was  made  ;  and  with  the  surprise,  the  matter  passed 
away.  It  was  not  the  time  or  place  to  dwell  upon  "  all 
those  things  which  your  godfathers  and  godmothers  then 
imdertook  for  you." 

Native  Baptisms. — It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
Bishop  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  tiie  progress  of  missions 
and  the  conversion  of  the  natives ;  so  that  whenever  inti- 
mation was  made  to  him  that  any  of  the  missionaries  had 
candidates  deemed  qualified  for  Holy  Baptism,  he  was 
always  ready  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  presence. 

The  first  native  he  himself  baptised  was  named  Kali 
Koomar  Ghose.  He  had  been  first  a  slave  to  sin  and  Satan, 
then  a  free-thinking  Hindoo,  believing  nothing,  then  an 
enquirer  after  truth,  then  a  close  student  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  then  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  services 
at  the  Old  Church,  Calcutta,  and  finally  a  true  convert  to 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  Whitsunday  in  the  year 
1833,  he  was  baptised  by  the  Bishop,  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation. 

Twelve  candidates  were  soon  after  presented  to  him  by 
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the  Rev.  J.  Sandys,  church  missionary  at  Mirzapore,  whom 
he  directed  to  be  baptised :  and  this  was  followed  by  a  most 
interesting  excursion  to  the  missions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  Jangera.  There  seven  candi- 
dates, presented  by  the  Rev.  D.  Jones,  and  his  catechist, 
Mr.  Driberff,  were  examined  and  baptised  by  the  Bishop 
himself,  hetove  the  church,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
of  heathen. 

These,  however,  were  but  the  first  fruits.  Far  ^eater 
results  followed.  During  these  two  years  of  the  Bishop's 
residence  in  Calcutta  he  witnessed  the  baptism  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  natives :  and  this  number  was 
afterwards  largely  increased. 

Infant  Schools. — Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Bishop 
resolved  on  the  introduction  of  infant  schools  into  India ; 
thinking  them  admirably  adapted  for  the  development  of 
the  native  mind  and  character.  The  attempt  had  been 
made  once  before,  but  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  very  im- 
perfect instrumentality.  It  was  now  determined  to  enlist 
public  feeling,  and  to  give  the  experiment  a  full  and  fair 
trial. 

About  fifty  influential  gentlemen  were  accordingly  as- 
sembled in  the  Bishop's  palace  in  the  month  of  June,  when 
they  resolved  to  form  a  "  Calcutta  Infant  School  Society." 
An  active  committee  was  nominated.  The  Governor-General 
consented  to  become  patron.  The  Bishop  was  appointed 
president.  The  judges,  members  of  coimcil,  archdeacon,  and 
principal  of  Bishop's  College  were  vice-presidents ;  and  the 
Bishop's  chaplain,  secretary.  A  subscnption  was  immedi- 
ately commenced,  and  soon  reached  five  thousand  rupees ; 
and  the  Bishop  was  authorised  to  send  for  a  competent 
master  and  mistress  from  England.  Pending  their  arrival, 
funds  were  to  accumulate,  and  prtoiises  to  be  looked  for ; 
but  no  other  steps  taken. 

The  idea  was,  that  a  commencement  should  be  made  with 
the  nominally  christian  children  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
East  Indians,  and  then  the  result  exhibited  to  me  natives. 
If  they  approved,  branch  schools  might  be  scattered  over 
Calcutta  under  masters  trained  at  the  central  schooL  Thus, 
in  process  of  time,  and  by  the  aid  of  Government,  the  system 
might,  it  was  hoped,  penetrate  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India. 

At  first,  everything  fell  out  as  was  anticipated.    In  the 
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year  1834,  an  admirable  master  and  mistress  came  out  from 
England,  and  the  first  school  was  opened.  Children  flocked 
to  it ;  and  the  time  soon  came  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
system  to  the  native  gentry,  as  applicable  to  their  own 
children. 

A  public  examination  was  accordingly  announced  in  the 
Town  Hall,  in  June,  1835.  The  Bishop  presided,  and  many 
influential  natives  were  present.  All  were  delighted  with 
what  they  saw,  and  it  was  at  once  resolved  to  open  a  second 
school,  for  native  children,  in  connection,  but  not  fused  with 
the  first,  under  the  management  of  the  same  master  and 
mistress.  A  temporary  building  was  erected,  and  this 
second  school  was  commenced  in  1836.  The  success  was 
so  rapid  and  complete,  that  in  four  months  the  children,  of 
ages  varying  from  two  to  seveu,  were  ready  for  examination. 
It  was  held,  as  before,  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  a  large  audi- 
ence assembled.  No  sight  could  be  more  interesting.  One 
hundred  native  infants,  clad  in  the  splendid  dresses  of  the 
east,  and  decked  with  the  ornaments  of  the  harem,  crowded 
the  platform,  and  went  through  all  the  exercises  usually  dis- 

Elayed  at  home.  They  spoke  English  fluently,  they  sang 
ymns,  marched,  clapped  hands,  examined  one  another^ 
showed  wonderful  intelligence,  and  elicited  universal  ad- 
miration. No  infant  school  in  England  could  have  sur- 
passed these  littie  bright-eyed,  dark-skinned  Indians.  The 
experiment  completely  answered :  and  it  was  proved  beyond 
all  controversy,  that  the  system  was  adapted  to  the  natives, 
and  likely  to  be  popular  with  them.  But  to  extend  it  over 
India  was  manifestly  beyond  the  power  of  a  small  voluntary 
sodety.  The  expenses  already  iacurred  had  been  very  great, 
and  could  not  be  continued.  Application  therefore  was 
made  to  the  **  Education  Committee  "  of  the  Government. 
What  had  been  alreadv  done  was  laid  before  them, 
and  they  were  requested  to  adopt  and  foster  a  system 
80  full  of  promise.  The  Education  Committee  received 
the  memonal  thus  submitted  to  them : — acknowledged, 
approved,  and  forgot  it.  Nothing  was  done  for  three 
years. 

Meanwhile  the  native  school  continued  in  operation  in 
Calcutta.  There  was  no  falling  offl  The  Bishop  records  the 
fact  as  follows : — 

'January  2%  1889. 

*  We  had  an  Infant  School  anniversary  this,  morning — a 
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greater  crowd  than  ever !  There  were  four  or  five  hundred 
natives  to  witness  one  of  the  most  perfect  exhibitions  ever 
made.  The  impression  on  the  audience  was  enthusiastic. 
One  hundred  infants  were  present.  We  are  struggling  for 
funds.    But  I  hope  we  shall  get  on.' 

At  the .  close  of  this  year,  1839,  an  infant  school  was 
formed,  and  connected  with  the  Government  College  at 
Hooghly.  "  This  step,"  says  the  Bishop,  **  revives  the  hope 
of  India  being  ere  long  filled  with  this  fine  moral  machinery.'* 
This  hope,  however,  was  not  realised.  The  English  master, 
on  whom  so  much  depended,  was  called  to  a  mgher  office, 
and  eventually  employed  in  missionary  work :  whilst  his 
trained  successor,  Mr.  Gomez,  removed  to  Hooghly.  As 
an  almost  necessary  consequence,  the  Calcutta  school 
dwindled  away.  No  encouragement  was  given  by  the 
Gt)vemment,  and  no  grant  made.  Funds  failed.  The 
Bishop  was  often  absent  on  visitation,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  supply  his  place.  Early  friends  also  retired,  or  died. 
And  thus  the  spark  which  had  been  lit  with  so  much  care, 
and  which  seemed  about  to  kindle  into  so  bright  a  flame, 
went  out 

Experience,  however,  has  been  gained.  The  system  has 
been  tried,  and  the  successful  result  recorded.  The  next  ^e 
may  derive  the  benefit.  If  ever  Government  desire  to  raise 
all  India  one  step,  without  friction ;  if  they  would  wean 
her  from  idolatry,  without  the  charge  of  proselytism ;  if 
they  would  teach  English,  without  trouble;  and  intro- 
duce a  system  of  education,  without  rousing  party  spirit : 
— they  have  but  to  adopt  and  to  apply  the  Infant  School 
system.  The  second  step  would  doubtless  in  due  time 
follow ;  but  this  might  be  the  first. 

Steam  Communication. — The  contrast  presented  by  the 
rapid  and  regular  communication  now  established  between 
England  and  India,  and  that  which  existed  in  1832 — 1834, 
is  very  striking.  Then,  a  delay  of  one  hundred  and  fifly 
days  in  the  delivery  of  letters  was  quite  common,  and  it 
often  extended  to  one  hundred  and  seventy,  eighty,  or  ninety 
dajrs.  This  caused  no  uneasiness  to  those  whose  tradition- 
ary policy  would  have  kept  India  and  England  far  apart,  or 
whose  home  affections  had  been  weakened  by  long  absence. 
But  it  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  India's 
resources,  very  injurious  to  such  mercantde  operations  as 
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required  quick  returns,  and  very  painful  to  those  whose 
family  ties  and  home  affections  were  still  strong.  Amongst 
these  last  the  Bishop  must  be  classed.  Few  men  felt  the 
separation  from  home  and  friends,  and  the  lengthened  period 
required  for  correspondence,  more  than  he  did.  It  became 
the  constant  topic  of  his  conversation,  and  the  burden  of 
every  letter. 

To  shorten,  then,  the  long  intervals  of  correspondence,  and 
thus  virtually  lessen  the  distance  between  England  and  India 
by  the  introduction  of  steam  communication,  soon  became  a 
favourite  subject  with  him ; — and  that,  not  from  personal 
motives  only,  but  from  a  deep  conviction  that  nothing  would 
tend  more  to  the  advancement  of  India,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Church.  There  were  many  like-minded ;  and  they 
hailed  a  coadjutor  so  enthusiastic  and  influential.  The 
matter  had  been  agitated  for  some  time,  and  the  feasibleness 
of  the  project  loudly  asserted ;  but  no  permanent  steps  had 
been  taken,  and  nothing  practically  done  to  prove  that  India 
was  indeed  in  earnest.  This  was  what  was  wanted,  and 
this  was  what  the  Bishop  did.  He  had  signed,  with  many 
others,  a  requisition  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Calcutta, 
which  resulted  in  a  public  meeting,  on  June  14th,  1833 ; 
but  he  was  not  present.  It  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Edward 
Ryan,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal ;  and  though  resolutions 
were  passed  favourable  to  the  scheme,  yet  no  subscription 
was  proposed,  and  no  really  practical  result  followed.  Those 
were  troublous  times  in  Calcutta.  All  the  great  agency 
houses  were  failing  one  after  the  other,  ruining  many  and 
dashing  to  the  ground  the  hopes  of  many  more.  Confidence 
was  shaken,  and  any  attempt  to  raise  funds  being  deemed 
hopeless,  the  meeting  had  contented  itself  with  memorialising 
the  Government. 

The  Bishop  was  greatly  disappointed  at  this  lame  conclu- 
sion ;  and  the  next  mornmg,  wnilst  riding  round  the  course, 
and  expressing  his  regret.  Lord  William  joined  him,  and 
expressed  (though,  as  Governor-General,  with  some  reserve) 
similar  sentiments.  Mr.  Trevelyan  (now  Sir  Charles)  at  this 
moment  came  riding  by,  and  being  stopped,  joined  in  the 
conversation ;  and,  turning  to  the  Bishop,  said,  "  I  wish,  my 
Lord — I  cannot  say  how  earnestly — that  you  would  come 
forward,  and  do  something  to  direct  the  stream  into  the  right 
channel  again."  Lord  William  silently  signified  assent. 
The  Bishop  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  but  then  rode  home, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  which,  when 
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made  pubKc,  produced  an  instantaneous  revulsion  of  feeling, 
and  roused  all  India.  So  conclusive  \^ere  the  argumente 
he  used,  and  so  attractive  the  example  he  set,  that  in  one 
week  thirty-three  thousand  rupees  were  subscribed  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy  european  and  native  gentry. 

A  public  meeting  was  then  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  over 
which  the  Bishop  was  called  to  preside.  In  his  openinff 
address,  energy  and  decision  were  tempered  by  prudence  and 
common  sense.  He  confessed  himself  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause,  and  said  that,  if  a  man  of  that  description  was  not 
wanted,  he  would  leave  the  chair ;  but  he  was  old  enough, 
he  added,  to  know  that  it  was  essential  to  go  to  work  in  an 
orderiy  way,  and  "to  check  too  much  warmth  of  feeling,  for 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  as  great  as  the  end 
was  glorious. 

His  remarks  were  received  with  unbounded  applause ;  and 
when  the  meeting  proceeded  to  business  all  was  regularity 
and  harmony.  An  efficient  committee  was  nominated,  funds 
from  all  parts  of  India  and  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  continued  to  flow  in,  and  in  a  short  time  the  sub- 
scribers numbered  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty,  and 
the  subscriptions  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  rupees.  Such  success  sometimes  attends  the  timely 
and  energetic  action  of  one  man ! 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  steps  which 
followed  this  meeting,  and  led,  after  years  of  struggle  and 
frequent  disappointments,  to  the  desired  result.  There 
were  many  helpers — men  of  energy,  skill,  patience,  pru- 
dence, juagmenl;  and  many  hinderers — men  of  theoiy, 
fancy,  temper,  impulse,  indecision.  All  had  to  be  kept  in 
harmony  and  working  order;  and  this  fell  mainly  to  the 
Bishop.  He  watched  over  everything,  he  kept  the  peace, 
he  furnished  the  breakfasts,  he  communicated  with  the 
Government,  he  corresponded  incessantly  with  Lord  Clare 
at  Bombay,  and  Sir  Frederick  Adam  at  Madras,  he  wi*ote 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  every  influential  leader 
of  the  Church  at  home,  and  no  less  than  thirteen  long  letters 
on  this  subject  alone  were  addressed  to  Charles  Grant  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  efiect  these  letters  may  have 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  Minister  for  India.  It 
suffices  to  know  that  he  introduced  the  whole  question  of 
steam  communication  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  June 
8rd,  1834,  in  an  admirable  speech,  and  that  the  committee 
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appointed  under  his  auspices  to  consider  the  question, 
passed  a  capital  series  of  resolutions  for  carrying  out  the 
projeci  This  delighted  the  Bishop,  and  it  was  an  addi- 
tion to  his  gratification  to  find  that  many  of  the  topics 
he  had  suggested  were  handled  in  Charles  Grant's  mas- 
terly way,  and  many  of  the  expressions  he  made  use  of, 
quoted. 

When  in  October  1835,  he  was  on  board  the  Sattraaa 
pilot  vessel,  bound  for  Bombay,  the  Forbes  steamer,  which 
had  been  lent  by  the  Government  to  the  Steam  Committee, 
passed  him  at  the  sandheads  on  her  first  experimental 
voyage.  As  she  steamed  by,  rolling  heavily  wim  the  bur- 
den of  her  coals,  she  saluted  the  Bishop,  and  received  hia 
hearty  greetings  and  earnest  good  wishes.  Those  good 
wishes  were  scarcely  realised  on  this  occasion ;  but  she 
proved  indeed  the  precursor  of  those  splendid  oriental 
steamers  which  now  bridge  the  way  between  England 
and  India,  softening  the  necessary  pains  of  absence,  and 
ensuring,  if  needs  be,  earnest  sympathy  and  powerful 
succour. 

In  accomplishing  these  great  results  the  Bishop  did 
his  part.  His  touch  went  far  to  remove  the  vis-inertia9 
whicn  then  prevailed,  and  to  set  all  this  noble  machinery 
at  work. 

The  Begum  Sumroo's  Fund. — On  Nov.  15th,  1833, 
when  the  Bishop  opened  his  letters  he  found  one,  contain- 
ing enclosures  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  greatest  joy. 
He  waved  two  long  thin  strips  of  paper  above  his  head,  and 
challenged  enquiry  as  to  their  signification.  They  proved 
to  be  bank  bills ;  one  for  a  lac  of  rupees,  and  the  other  for 
half  a  lac,  sent  down  from  the  Begum  Sumroo  as  a  gift 
for  the  church  and  the  poor. 

The  Begum  Sumroo  held  an  independent  jaghire,  near 
Meerut,  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  Celebrated  alike  for 
beauty  and  talents,  she  had  risen  from  a  simple  nautch  ^1, 
to  be  a  native  princess.  In  early  life  her  character  nad 
been  bad,  in  maturity  it  was  tinged  with  harshness  and 
cruelty,  in  extreme  age  it  was  benevolent  and  quiet,  though 
capricious.  She  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Her  revenue 
exceeded  120,000/.  per  annum,  half  of  which  she  saved. 
Her  court  and  palace  were  at  Sirdhana ;  she  maintained 
three  thousand  troops,  kept  an  establishment  of  seven  him- 
dred  female  attendants,  frequented  the  Boman  Catholic 
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charcli  every  Sunday,  wore  a  turban,  smoked  a  hookah,  was 
small  of  stature,  fond  of  show,  imperious  in  manner,  and 
ranked  among  the  notabilities  of  India.  At  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  1836,  when  she  was  eighty-seven  years 
of  age,  her  estates  lapsed  to  the  East  India  Company ;  but 
her  immense  savings  were  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre, 
the  son  of  her  adoption,  who  was  afterwards  too  well  known 
in  England. 

Her  motive  in  making  the  Bishop  the  almoner  of  her 
charity  did  not  very  clearly  appear.  She  had  intimated  her 
intention  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  some  correspondence 
followed  on  the  subject  through  the  medium  of  a  Colonel 
Dyce. 

The  Bishop's  opinion  on  the  subject  having  been  asked, 
he  suggested  that  a  deed  should  be  drawn  up  oy  which  the 
interest  of  one  hundred  thousand  rupees,  vested  in  the 
Bishop  and  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  should  be  for  ever  em- 
ployed in  providing  "  fit  persons  to  be  set  apart  as  ministers 
and  teachers,  and  to  be  maintained  and  supported  in  their 
pious  labours  of  reading  prayers  to  the  people,  exj)laining 
the  gospel,  teaching  chilm^n,  visiting  and  comforting  the 
sick  and  dying,  and  being  the  friends  and  advisers  of  those 
in  affiction."  And  that  the  remaining  fifty  thousand 
rupees  should  be  applied  "  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  of 
deotors.'* 

Some  time  elapsed — the  Begum  was  very  old — ^the  busi- 
ness lingered — there  were  many  fears  in  the  way.  Hence 
the  Bishop's  joy  at  the  safe  arrival  of  the  money ;  a  joy 
which  no  mere  personal  advantage  could  have  roused.  In 
due  time  it  was  invested  so  as  to  yield  an  income  of  380/.  to 
the  church,  and  190/.  to  the  poor. 

This  gift  was  followed  by  a  second  firom  the  same  source 
for  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  amounted 
to  fifty  thousand  rupees,  and  was  transmitted  to  England 
through  the  Bishop.  His  Gbace  directed  the  money  to  be 
invested,  and  the  annual  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  Indian 
objects  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  New  Charter.— In  the  month  of  October,  1833, 
intelligence  reached  India  of  the  introduction  into  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter. 

Tins  Bill  empowered  his  Majesty  to  divide  the  diocese,  to 
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erect  Calcutta  into  a  metropolitical  see,  and  to  appoint  two 
suffragan  bishops  for  Madras  and  Bombay. 

As  it  respected  his  own  individual  share  in  this  measure, 
the  following  remarks  appear  in  his  private  notes: — 

*  I  have  conversed  with  the  Governor-General,  and  assured 
him  how  anxiously  I  should  endeavour  to  discharge  the 
duties  to  be  imposed  upon  me.  He  was  pleased  to  say  that 
it  was  a  great  blessing  to  India  that  I  had  such  powers 
assigned  me.  Oh,  that  it  may  so  prove !  I  would  desire 
to  feel  overwhelmed  with  the  divine  goodness,  mercy,  and 
grace  ;  with  the  responsibilities  which  may  fall  upon  me ; 
with  the  perfect  conviction  of  my  feebleness,  unfitness,  and 
impotency ;  with  a  recollection  of  the  uncertainty  of  life 
and  health  ;  with  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  uniting  many 
minds  and  judgments  in  common  measures  of  good ;  and 
yet  with  faith  in  that  "  excellency  of  the  power  **  of  God, 
which  c£m  work  his  wondrous  purposes  by  instruments  the 
most  feeble.' 

But  on  the  general  measure  itself  his  tone  was  very 
different.  This  may  be  gathered  from  a  very  interesting 
and  important  letter  to  an  old  friend  :— 

*  October  22,  1833. 

*  How  can  I  tell  you  my  joy  at  the  prospect  of  the 
sufl&^gan  bishops !  How  I  laboured  that  plan  before  I 
left  England  in  June,  1832  !  The  President,  the  Chairman, 
the  Archbishop,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  all  were  assailed  and  urged  by  me  in  turns.  The 
two  Mr.  Grants  at  first  thought  the  whole  plan  impracticable, 
but  ended  (after  three  months  incessant  drives,  and  com- 
parisons of  plans,  and  references,  and  delays)  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  Bill,  drawn  by  Mr.  Groom,  the  solicitor  of  me 
Board.  Well  do  I  remember  Mr.  Simeon  saying,  that  if 
I  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Calcutta  merely  to  carry  that 
measure,  and  was  never  to  reach  India,  I  should  have  done 
a  great  work.  My  disappointment,  of  course,  was  the  more 
keen  when  Dr.  Dealtry  sent  me  word  last  August  that  it 
had  been  found  impracticable  to  bring  in  the  Bill  that 
session ;  and  probably  that  very  Bill,  drawn  and  ready  in 
June,  1832,  will  be  passed  now.  •  And  how  greatly  is  my 
joy  and  gratitude  to  Providence  enhanced  by  the  very  delay 
and  disappointment  I  Mr.  Grant's  speech  came  upon  me 
as  a  thunder-stroke.    I  wrote  off  instantly  a  long  letter 
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under  the  first  impulse  of  joy.  I  have  now  heard  from  Dr. 
Dealtry  (June  23),  to  know  my  wishes  as  to  the  men.  I 
have  proposed  archdeacon  Corrie  for  Madras,  archdeacon 
Kohinson  for  Bombay,  and  archdeacon  Carr,  now  of  Bom- 
bay, to  be,  by  my  appointment,  archdeacon  of  Calcutta 
instead  of  Corrie. 

^  I  am  advising  Corrie  to  proceed  to  England  instanter  for 
consecration,  and  I  propose  to  meet  him  on  his  return,  at 
Madras,  and  consecrate  (if  we  are  permitted)  Robinson. 

*  My  soul  swells  with  thanksgivings  and  praise  to  God  for 
this  vast  mercy,  not  as  it  respects  my  episcopate,  but  the 
permanent  good  of  India.  But  I  fear  even  to  write  to  you 
of  these  feelings,  lest  I  should  grieve  the  Holy  Comforter ; 
for  Satan's  grand  assault  upon  my  mind  since  March  27th, 
1832,  is  elation,  joy,  natural  spirits,  eager  pursuit  of  a  great 
object,  a  soul  panting  to  stretch  itself  to  the  length  and 
breadth  of  my  vast  diocese.' 

The  Bill  passed  Parliament  August  21st,  1833,  and 
reached  India  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Considerable  delay 
occurred  in  carrying  out  its  provisions ;  for  the  expenditure 
sanctioned  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment  was 
limited,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Bombay  having  been 
recently  filled  up,  the  funds  did  not  at  once  admit  of  the 
appointment  of  Doth  bishops.  Eventually  however  all  came 
round.  Archdeacon  Come,  one  of  those  men  whose  praise 
is  in  all  the  churches,  and  whom  the  Bishop  deemed  for 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  spirit  more  like  his  Divine 
Master  than  any  one  he  had  ever  known,  was  recalled  from 
the  visitation  on  which,  with  proper  allowances,  now  for  the 
first  time  obtained,  he  had  been  engaged,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land. He  returned  in  1835,  Bishop  of  Madras.  Archdeacon 
Carr  was  summoned  home  in  1837,  and  returned  Bishop  of 
Bombay. 

All  the  dioceses  were  then  filled,  and  the  new  machinery 
began  to  work.  It  formed  a  precedent  of  vast  importance 
for  a  spreading  church ;  and  has  been  followed  both  in 
Australia  and  in  Africa. 

Church  Building  Fund  for  India. — The  origin  of 
this  fund  was  singular,  and  serves  to  show  that  the  day  of 
small  things  should  never  be  despised. 

In  March  1820,  a  periodical,  entitled  Missionary  Intelli^ 
gence  was  commenced  in  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  expressed 
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in  its  title.  In  June  1829,  the  plan  was  enlar^d ;  and  now 
it  was  called  The  Christian  Intelligencer.  Daniel  Corrie  was 
the  editor,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  many  years.  When 
in  July  1833,  he  left  Calcutta  on  his  visitation  of  the  upper 
provinces  as  archdeacon,  he  transferred  the  sole  charge  of 
this  periodical  to  the  Bishop's  chaplain — the  author  oi  the 
present  work :  and  it  was  carried  on  by  him  till  September 
in  the  following  year. 

During  this  period  it  was  enriched  by  many  contributions 
from  the  Bishop.  Interesting  extracts  from  his  English 
letters  were  readily  furnished,  and  ecclesiastical  information 
from  all  parts  of  India  was  of  course  available.  As  death 
struck  down  one  and  another  who  had  been  his  valued 
friends  at  home,  the  Bishop  took  pleasure  in  recalling  their 
excellencies,  and  recording  his  recollections  of  them,  and 
these  were  inserted  in  The  Christian  Intelligencer,  Thus  in 
January  1834,  appeared  "Recollections  of  William  Wilber- 
force;"  in  March  1834,  "Recollections  of  Hannah  More;  " 
in  May  1835,  "  Recollections  of  the  Rev.  John  Scott  of 
Hull;"  in  August  1836,  "Recollections  of  Dr.  Ryder, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ; "  in  September  1836, 
"  Recollections  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Crouch ; "  in  Jime  1837, 
"Recollections  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon.'*  All  these 
were  very  graphic  and  interesting  papers,  and  have  most  of 
them  been  referred  to  in  the  memoirs  of  those  eminent 
persons. 

These  details  have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject,  for  early 
in  the  year  1834,  amongst  other  anonymous  letters  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Intelligencer y  appeared  one 
signed  "  Delta,"  (who  it  subsequently  appeared  was  Mr. 
WaleBym,  a  young  East  Indian  of  pieiy  and  respectability) 
lamenting  the  want  of  churches  in  India,  and  suggesting  a 
remedy.  That  remedy  was  very  simple.  It  involved  (1.) 
A  Fund  for  the  erection  of  churches  voluntarily  throughout 
all  India.  (2.)  A  monthly  subscription  of  neither  more 
nor  less  than  one  rupee.  (3.)  This  subscription  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  chaplain  at  each  station,  or  by  the  friends 
under  his  guidance.  (4.)  The  management  of  the  whole 
to  be  vested  in  the  Bishop,  archdeacon,  and  presidency 
chaplains.  The  statistics  of  the  letter  were  wrong,  but 
that  did  not  affect  the  principle.  The  idea  was  new  in 
India,  and  might  be  successful ;  but  there  were  grave  doubts 
on  the  other  side.  A  momentary  hesitation  followed,  as  to 
whether  the  letter  should  appear  or  not:   and  then  the 
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balance  inclined  to  the  favourable  side.  The  plan  was 
accordingly  submitted  to  the  Bishop ;  and  meeting  with  his 
approbation,  was  inserted  in  the  Intelligencer,  with  a  strong 
recommendation,  and  a  list  of  names,  obtained  at  the  palace, 
which  represented  every  class  in  India.  The  scheme  was 
thus  fairly  launched,  and  the  response  was  immediate.  At 
the  end  of  about  four  months  tnere  was  a  sum  of  nearly 
two  thousand  rupees  in  hand,  and  a  list  of  one  thousand 
subscribers.  Success  was  therefore  sufficiently  certain  to 
authorise  the  calling  together  of  the  official  persons  nomi- 
nated as  trustees.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The  Bishop, 
archdeacon,  and  two  presidency  chaplains,  met  and  accepted 
the  trust :  and  the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer,  resigning  all 
further  responsibility,  was  appointed  first  secretary.  Certain 
fundamental  rules  were  then  agreed  upon  which  have 
required  but  little  alteration  since.  The  Fund  has  been 
extensively  useful,  and  continues  to  this  day,  as  appears  by 
the  foUowmg  short  extract  from  the  published  Report  of  the 
year  1857 : — 

"  There  are  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  churches  in  this 
diocese  (Calcutta),  including  those  in  the  course  of  erection; 
and  to  sixty-six  of  these  has  this  *  One-rupee-subscription 
Fund'  contiibuted  since  its  commencement  in  1834,  sums 
amounting  to  eighty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  rupees.'* 

One  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  Fund  is  this: — 
that  if  at  any  time  the  public  interest  flags,  it  is  capable  of 
instant  revival  by  an  earnest  Bishop  and  active  secretary. 
He  who  in  the  providence  of  God  has  taken  up  the  pastoral 
staff  which  dropped  fix)m  his  aged  predecessor  s  hands,  and 
now  presides  worthily  over  the  Indian  Church,  has  already 
spoken  a  commendatory  word  on  this  behalf,  and  has  doubt- 
less met  with  a  ready  response. 

IVIarriage  and  Divorce  amongst  Native  Christians. — 
The  whole  law  of  marriage  in  India  was  in  a  very  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  state  in  the  Bishop's  time,  and  encroachments 
were  ventured  on  which  involved  serious  risk  and  responsi-> 
bility.  Again  and  again  did  he  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Government,  and  again  and  again  was  he  requested  to 
suggest  a  remedy  and  prepare  a  Marriage  Act  which  might 
be  sent  home  and  passed  tnrough  Parliament.    He  wrought 
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accordingly;  the  Government  doubted:  he  altered;  they 
approyed.  It  cost  him  infinite  trouble,  and  after  all,  led  to 
no  result.  It  is  needless  to  enter  on  the  question  now,  as 
respects  British  subjects  at  least,  because  it  has  been  set  at 
rest  by  the  13th  and  14th  Vict.  c.  40.  But  as  respects  natiye 
Christians,  both  marriage  and  diyorce  are  open  questions, 
complicated  bjr  polygamy  and  heathen  courts,  and  causing 
great  perplexity — ^not  only  in  themselyes,  but  because  a 
decision  giyen  on  Christian  grounds  might  be  set  aside  or 
reyersed  on  legal  grounds.  Great  difierences  of  opinion 
also  preyailed.  A  number  of  missionaries  of  different 
religious  denominations  haying  come  together  to  consider  of 
the  matter,  resolyed,  amongst  other  things,  that  if  a  Hindoo, 
haying  many  wives,  became  a  Christian,  it  was  proper  that 
he  should  retain  them  all.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  was 
sent  to  the  Bishop  through  the  medium  of  a  committee, 
who,  in  making  a  report  of  their  reception,  said,  that  the 
Bishop  "  pronounced  no  decided  opinion,  but  promised  to 
give  the  matter  his  best  consideration."  The  meaning  of  this 
was  clear  enough.  The  Bishop  did  not  approve  of  the  course 
which  they  had  pursued,  nor  of  the  conclusion  at  which 
they  had  arrived ;  out  he  did  not  choose  to  speak  authori- 
tatively where  he  had  no  authority.  His  purpose  and  his 
plan,  generally  speaking,  was  to  rule  each  case  upon  its 
own  merits  and  by  Christian  principles,  and  thus  gradually 
form  precedents  for  uniform  action.  The  episcopal  sanction 
required  for  adult  baptism  enabled  him  to  do  this  in  the 
case  of  all  the  Church  missionaries. 

A  few  cases  occurred  which  he  did  decide.  He  decided 
that  the  christian  man  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife 
only,  and  that  wife  the  first  married.  "  In  nothing,"  he 
says,  "does  true  religion  more  directiy  benefit  society 
than  in  the  institution  of  christian  marriage.  One  man 
united  in  Holy  Matrimony  with  one  wife,  the  bond  being 
indissoluble  except  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  is  our 
Saviour's  blessed  rule  for  domestic  purity.  The  cases  of 
adult  married  persons,  where  only  one  of  tiie  parties  is  con- 
verted, are  most  difficult.  A  man  with  two  wives,  if  he 
become  a  Christian,  must  put  one,  the  last  whom  he 
espoused,  awajr,  and  live  chastely  with  the  first  wife,  who 
is,  in  truth,  his  only  one  in  the  eye  of  God.  Even  if  the 
second  wife  be  willing  to  become  a  Christian,  the  above 
rule  of  natural  equity  is  not  therefore  altered.  If  the 
heathen  partner,  as  the  Apostle  says,  decides  to  go,  let  her 
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go,  but  let  the  Christlaii  live  without  desiring  a  second 
marriage  during  the  hfe  of  the  absent  partner.  No  case,  I 
think,  can  be  iound  in  the  New  Testiainent  of  two  wives 
being  allowed,  unless  the  absent  party  have  been  duly  sepa- 
ratea  and  divorced  by  reason  of  unfaithfulness,  before  a 
competent  tribunal." 

He  decided  also,  that  if  two  natives  had  been  living  in 
concubinage,  and  now  sought  instruction  in  Christianity, 
thev  must  be  married  before  they  could  be  received. 

And  also,  that  if  a  child  betrothed  in  infancy  became  a 
Christian,  and  the  party  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  was 
willing  to  give  a  legal  bill  of  divorcement  before  they  came 
together,  she  was  at  liberty  to  marry  any  other  man. 

The  kelation  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Government 
AND  Bishop. — This  question  concludes  the  long  series  of 
special  duties  which  occupied  the  Bishop  during  the  first 
two  years  of  his  residence  at  Calcutta.  The  agitation  of  it 
caused  him  more  anxiel^  than  all  the  rest,  and  brought  him 
almost  into  collision  with  the  Government. 

The  position  of  the  East  India  Company's  Chaplains 
has  been  already  touched  upon.  It  was  riiU  of  anomalies ; 
and  they  were  subject  to  authorities  which  might  very  easily 
prove  contradictorv  and  conflicting.  This  suggested  matter 
for  serious  thought ;  and  it  was  often  discussed  by  the 
Gtovemor-Gener^  and  the  Bishop  during  their  morning 
rides.  At  length  on  March  29th,  1833,  the  Bishop  received 
from  Government  an  official  letter,  asking  him  to  define  the 
duties  of  chaplains  at  military  stations,  and  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  authority  proper  to  be  exercised 
by  commanding  officers  at  such  stations.  This  involved  the 
whole  question,  and  he  replied  on  April  11th  in  a  letter  of 
great  length  and  importance.  The  full  assent  of  Gt)vem- 
ment  to  the  opinion  expressed,  and  the  su^estions  contained 
in  that  letter,  was  signified  on  April  19th ;  and  everything 

Sromised  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  But 
elay  occurred,  difficulties  arose,  minds  changed,  pledges 
were  forgotten,  and  all  the  Bishop's  reasonable  expectations 
were  ultimately  disappointed.  The  matter  looked  larger 
when  it  occurred  than  it  does  now — ^for  time  has  its  perspec- 
tive :  and  since  no  result  in  reality  followed,  and  brevity  is 
desirable,  further  details  may  be  omitted. 

The  Indian  climate,  and  the  pressure  of  the  varied  busi- 

0  2 
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ness  thus*  narrated,  were  now  evidently  producing  their 
effect  upon  the  Bishop,  and  though  healtiL  stood  firm,  much 
of  his  early  buoyanej  was  gone.  Change  of  air  and  scene, 
therefore,  however  mexneaient  at  first,  was  now  become 
desirable,  and  it  was  well  that  the  period  assigned  for  his 
residence  in  Calcutta  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  his 
primary  visitation  was  at  hand.  His  movements  also  were 
hastened  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  daughter,  which  ren* 
dered  a  sea  voyage  indispensable. 

He  intimated  accordingly  to  the  Government  his  intention 
of  visiting  the  eastern  settlements  of  Penang,  Moulmein, 
Malacca,  and  Singapore,  and  fix)m  thence  stretching  across 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Madras  and  Ceylon :  andhere(]^uested 
that  a  vessel  might  be  provided  for  himself  and  his  suite 
about  the  15th  of  August.  His  application  having  been 
duly  acknowledged,  he  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  his  Charge. 

With  the  primary  visitation  however,  which  this  Charge 
inaugurated,  another  chapter  commences,  and  the  present 
one  may  fitly  be  concluded  by  extracts  from  the  voluminous 
correspondence  carried  on  during  the  two  years  which  it 
embraces. 

It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  thatletters  were  written 
every  hdf  year  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  President  of  the  3oard  of  Control,  and  the 
two  venerable  societies  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  containing  for  the  most 
part  the  narrative  of  his  proceedings,  and  tne  method  he 
adopted  for  infusing  life  and  vigour  into  all  missionary 
operations.  These  letters  are  far  too  long  for  insertion  here, 
and  their  contents  will  have  been  in  most  cases  anticipated. 
The  attention  of  the  reader,  therefore,  will  be  requirea  only 
to  such  letters  as  admit  of  extracts,  and  contain  matter  new 
or  interesting.  Such  will  conclude  each  cjiapter  in  suc- 
cession. 


LETTERS  TO  HIS  FAMILY. 

'March,  1838. 


'  Business  thickens  on  me  immensely  and  inconceivably. 
But  I  delight  in  it.    I  am  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 
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but  must  be  ever  ready  "with  loins  girt  and  lamp  trimmed/' 
for  at  such  an  hour  as  I  think  not^  tne  Son  of  M£in  cometh. 
The  hot  weather  is  creeping  on.  Believe  nothing  that  you 
hear  of  me.  A  thousand  exaggerations  on  the  unfavourable 
or  favourable  side  will  be  sent  over.  Every  one  forms 
an  opinion  according  to  the  face  of  the  pentagonal  building 
which  he  happens  to  select.     God  is  the  only  judge.' 

*  Easier  Monday ^  April  8,  1833. 

*  Yesterdav,  Easter  Day,  the  heat  on  coming  out  of  church 
at  one  o'clo<i,  was  like  a  blazing  fiimace ;  but  we  were  in 
the  carriage,  closely  shut  up,  in  a  moment.  We  have 
nothing  but  mercy,  goodness,  and  truth  to  record — ^kind 
Mends,  immense  prospects  of  usefulness,  attentive  con- 
gregations, a  peaceful  happy  family,  the  presence  of  our 
Saviour,  and  we  trust,  His  approbation  and  blessing,  which 
is  better  than  life  itself.  The  collection  yesterday  at  the 
cathedral  was  above  three  thousand  two  hundred  rupees,  or 
about  320/,  The  communicants  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six.  The  attendants  at  church  five  hundred  and 
sixty.  At  the  Old  Church  the  attendants  were  seven 
himdred,  and  the  communicants  about  three  hundred.  At 
the  Free  Church,  attendants  two  hundred,  communicants 
seventy.     All  this  is  an  improvement.' 

'AprU,  1833. 

'  Yesterday  we  had  the  Governor-General  and  suite,  and 
the  principal  persons  of  the  settlement,  to  dinner.  We  sat 
down  sixiy-two,  at  eight  o'clock,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  the  universal  dinner  hour.  By  having  all  the  doors 
and  windows  open,  and  punkahs,  fifty  feet  long,  going  all 
the  time,  we  were  very  comfortable.  It  was  a  mere  ordinary 
occurrence  in  this  country.  All  were  gone  by  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  and  I  was  on  horseback  again  at  five  this  morning." 

^TiTTAQHUB,  May,  1833. 

'Here  I  am  sitting  after  breakfast  in  my  open  verandah 
facing  this  noble  river,  which  is  bursting  upon  my  sight  with 
its  boats  and  native  craft  on  three  sides,  west,  south,  and 
north.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  Aldeen  House,  where  David 
Brown  lived,  and  the  very  pagoda  which  Henry  Martyn 
made  his  study.  A  lar^e  neathen  temple  is  near.  Seram- 
pore  is  further  up  the  river  on  the  nortn,  with  the  Govern- 
ment house  .at  Barrackpore  on  this  bank.    On  the  south, 
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other  pri^cate  houses  are  scattered  here  and  there.  The 
Thames  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  this  vast  river.  The 
foliage  on  each  hank,  and  in  our  garden,  is  of  oriental 
luxuriance — ^the  hotel,  the  palm,  the  banian,  the  bamboo. 
The  only  deduction  is  a  constant  heat  which  imnerves,  de- 
presses, annihilates  the  European  mind  and  energies.' 

'Calcutta,  May,  1838. 

*  I  am  put  to  the  full  stretch ;  for  here  everything  is  called 
in  question  openly  and  arrogantly.  The  experience  of  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  affairs  of  different  Societies,  and  errors  of 
the  spiritual  Church,  is  of  xmspeakable  moment  to  me.  The 
mild,  and  yet,  I  hope,  firm  churchmanship,  which  I  have 
maintained  all  my  life  at  home,  in  the  face  of  high-church 
principles,  and  no-church  principles,  is  again  of  infinite  im- 
portance. Even  the  mechanical  advantage  of  a  loud  voice, 
and  the  habit  of  preaching  from  notes,  are  a  great  benefit 
now.  I  preach  more  freely,  boldly,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  simply,  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life.  The  work  open- 
ing before  me  is  immensely  important.  I  fear  to  enter  upon 
particulars,  lest  I  should  grieve  the  Blessed  Comforter ;  and 
m  fact,  I  cannot  give  particulars.  The  day  shall  declare 
it.' 

'CALonnA,  May,  18S4. 

*  All  is  going  on  delightfully  as  to  spiritual  things,  but 
most  agitatmgly  as  to  temporal.  I  don't  wonder  Mr.  Gh*ant 
has  received  tiie  impression  of  my  high-churchmanship,  for 
Lord  William  has  no  notion  of  ecclesiastical  matters.  If  ever 
regard  one  word  you  hear.  I  rejoice  in  loving  all  that  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  I  have  taken  oaths !  The  Caste 
question  is  absorbing  my  attention.  Persecutions  and  re- 
proaches are  rising  on  all  hands.  I  rejoice  to  meet  them.  I 
hail  them  as  marks  of  coining  blessings.  My  health  is  perfect. 
I  am  just  as  well  now  as  when  I  landed,  except,  of  course, 
deterioration  of  mind  and  body.  But  at  any  moment,  I 
may  fall  like  others.  There  will  be  no  interval,  no  time 
for  consideration ;  there  is  but  a  step  here  between  health 
and  the  grave.  So,  do  not  be  surprised  at  anj'thing.  I 
rejoice  and  praise  God  for  allowing  me  to  come,  and  I  would 
set  out  again  to-morrow  if  I  had  to  do  so  again.' 

*  TiTTAOHUR,  May,  1834 

*  The  weather  is  perfectly  suffocating:.  None  can  pity  us 
but  those  who  know  our  stmerings.    The  mind,  body>  fono- 
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tions,  tempers,  words,  and  feelings  are  all  morbidly  affected ; 
and  nothing  remains  but  deep-seated  principles  of  religion 
pn  which  to  fall  back.  There  is  the  rock.  The  new  scene 
of  trials  quickens  its  pace,  and  towers  as  it  approaches.  But 
it  is  good  for  us.  Distinction,  publicity,  noise,  intercourse 
with  mankind,  station,  novel  circumstances,  authority,  are 
all  POISON  to  the  soul,  and  have  been  distilling  their  venom 
secretly  ever  since  we  arrived.  Now  come  the  compensating 
and  humbling  dispensations.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  difficult  cases  which  arise  whilst  "  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God"  a  vast  diocese  like  this ;  with  every  body  around  you 
as  sensitive,  and  as  morbidly  peevish  as  you  are  yourself. 
Then  to  distinguish  what  is  the  path  of  duty — where 
cowardice  begins,  and  forbearance  ends — ^how  to  keep  down 
the  "old  man"  in  oneself,  whilst  public  order  is  not 
n^lected  in  the  execution  of  official  duty.  All  this  is  difficult. 
But  it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  Heart,  which  is  to  be 
kept  "  with  all  diligence,"  as  out  of  it  are  "  the  issues  of 
life."  All  other  things  would  be  as  nothing  if  they  did  not 
corrupt  the  heart,  wecJcen  the  hold  on  Christ,  enfeeble  love, 
and  aamp  holy  joy  and  communion.  There  seems  a  uoi- 
versal  decay  in  this  dissolving  scene,  extending  to  every 
thing.     We  need  your  prayers  for  Grace  sufficient. 

*  I  have  given  a  list  of  some  hundreds  of  volumes  from 
my  Islington  library.  I  long  for  my  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture, my  theology,  my  Fathers,  my  French  Divines,  my 
parliamentary  records.  I  find  I  cannot  go  on  without  my 
Dooks  for  continual  reference.  Add  to  my  list  all  you 
think  I  may  occasionally  use,  especially  the  Oriental.  I 
want  no  German  nor  Spanish,  nor  Italian,  as  I  have  lost 
those  languages.' 

TO  A  SCEUPULOUS  CHAPLAIN. 

'November,  18*^2. 

*  I  reserve  my  judgment  on  this  particular  affair  till  I 
have  the  whole  of  the  case  before  me ;  but  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  that,  unless  in  the  case  of  excommunication,  I 
doubt  whether  we  can  refuse  the  rites  of  burial.  Nor  do 
I  know  that  it  would  be  expedient  or  desirable :  as  anv 
allowed  cases  of  exemption  would  go  to  the  making  eacn 
individual  clergyman  a  judge  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
departed,  and  tnus  introduce  endless  confusion.  The  very 
fact  of  tiie  service  being  used  in  all  but  excommunicato 
instances^  renders  the  cbnger  you  anticipate  less  than  it 
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would  otherwise  be.  Whereas,  if  certain  cases  could  be 
excepted,  the  fearful  confirmation  given  to  all  others,  would 
be  a  prominent  evil  following  on  the  change.  I  conceive 
it  a  safer  and  more  prudent  course  to  let  all  the  occasional 
ofl&ces  stand  on  their  obvious  ground,  supplying,  by  the 
ordinary  doctrines  in  the  pulpit  and  in  private,  the  cautions 
necessary.  No  more  importance  would  then  be  attached  to 
them  by  the  survivors  and  bystanders,  than  there  ought  to 
be  in  a  National  Church,  where  general  rules  must  neces- 
sarily be  adhered  to.  But  I  will  give  you  my  more  ma- 
tured judgment  on  a  fit  opportunity.  In  the  meantime, 
let  me  comfort  you  under  me  painful  feelings  and  many 
sorrows  which  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  bishop,  must  occasion.  Preach 
humbly  and  faithftdly,  my  dear  sir,  the  great  redemption 
by  the  Son  of  God.  Discriminate  clearly  and  aflectionately 
between  the  outward  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  the  real 
obedience  and  love  of  the  sincere  Christian.  Apply  closely 
and  discreetly  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  the  calls 
and  invitations  of  the  Gospel.  Pray  much  yourself,  and 
exhort  your  hearers  to  pray  for  the  blessed  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments  and  rites  of  the  Church 
will  not  be  fatally  misunderstood.' 

TO  A  CARELESS  CHAPLAIN. 

*  April,  ISZS. 

*  My  mind  will  remain  open  to  all  the  statements  and 
explanations  you  may  ofier.  I  came  here  as  the  father  of 
the  younger,  and  friend  of  the  senior  chaplains.  If  there 
have  been  negligences,  or  remissness,  a  candid  avowal  and 
determined  resolution  to  enter  on  a  new  and  better  course 
of  duty  will  be  your  wisdom,  and  will  gradually  establish  a 
fairer  reputation  for  you ;  for  probably  you  are  the  last 
person  to  know  how  widely  unfavourable  impressions  have 
spread.  To  save  the  souls  of  our  flocks — to  preach  to  them 
the  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  divine  Revelation  entrusted 
to  us — to  set  forth  a  crucified  Saviour  as  the  awakened 
sinner's  hope — to  exhibit  the  sacred  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  author  and  giver  of  life — to  enforce  holiness, 
the  love  of  God,  a  heavenly  temper,  and  a  spirit  of  prayer — 
to  urge  the  various  duties  of  social  life,  and  all  the  ten 
commandments,  as  the  fruits  of  faith  and  following  after 
justification : — these  are  the .  main  topics  of  our  apostolical 
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ministry  of  the  Churcli,  and  of  the  Scriptures  on  which  that 
Church  is  founded.  And  then  follows  the  minister's  life  and 
example,  which  must  sustain  his  doctrine  and  enforce  his 
exhortation ;  or  all  he  preaches  will  be  worse  than  nothing, 
as  our  Ordination  service  strongly  teaches/ 

TO  AN  OFFENDING  CHAPLAIN. 

'May,  1883. 

*  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
do  much  to  enforce  an  efficient  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
functions.  Prayer,  earnest  and  imld  representations,  are  my 
chief  instruments.  But  occasions,  at  the  same  time,  are  not 
wanting  when  the  faithful,  laborious,  and  truly  pious  clergy- 
man can  be  promoted,  and  those  of  a  contrary  description 
removed  to  less  prominent  stations,  by  application  to  the 
Governor-General  in  council;  whilst,  for  offences  against 
discipline,  immediate  remedies  are  provided,  of  which  you 
are  doubtless  quite  aware. 

*  But  I  turn  from  this  painful  part  of  the  subject,  which 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  style  of  your  letter,  to  the  far 
more  agreeable  and  hopeful  prospect  which  I  trust  will  open 
before  me  in  my  future  intercourse  with  you.  Any  one 
may  be  for  a  time  comparatively  torpid  m  his  spiritual 
du^es,  and  from  tiie  new  and  strange  scenes  of  ^  East 
Indian  life  be  thrown  off  his  guard.  The  relaxing  influence 
also  of  the  climate  demands  great  consideration.  Little, 
petty,  and  unkind  feelings  also,  are  apt  to  be  generated  in  a 
small  society.  The  recoUections  of  England  at  times  oppress 
the  heart  and  paralyse  exertion.  The  idea  of  being  an 
exile,  looking  for  a  return  to  our  home,  is  apt  to  make  us 
less  earnest  about  our  own  immediate  duties.  These,  and 
similar  impediments  arise,  for  which  large  allowance  is  to 
be  made.  I  beg  you,  my  reverend  brother,  to  spare  me  any 
further  pain,  by  making  yourself,  frankly  and  nobly,  a  trial 
of  what  you  can  do,  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  your  station.  I  shall  truly  be  rejoiced  to 
hear  of  your  success  in  making  such  an  attempt.  The 
moment  you  take  the  first  step,  cheerfully  ana  kindly, 
others  will  fall  in  with  your  wishes.  You  will  be  a  happier, 
because  a  more  useful  and  respected  man.  You  will  soon 
recover  any  ground  you  may  have  seemed  to  lose,  and  God 
will  bless  you.' 
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TO  A  YOUNG  CATECfflST. 

'April,  1888. 

'  I  address  you  myself,  that  I  may  show  the  tenderness  of 
the  good  shepherd  towards  the  wandering  sheep.  Your 
confession  and  submission  are  too  cold,  general,  and  unsatis- 
factory. I  cannot  favour  you  with  a  re-admission  to  the 
privQeges  you  have  forfeited,  till  I  see  a  contrite  heart  and 
a  mind  touched  with  a  sense  of  sin.  My  young  friend,  God 
requires  a  broken  spirit.  You  cannot  teach  others  till  you 
have  learned  yourself  to  bow  in  heart  before  the  Lord. 
Come  then,  return  unto  the  Lord.  Take  with  you  words 
and  turn  to  Him.  When  I  receive  one  line  from  you,  not 
of  flattery  or  servility,  but  of  genuine  penitence  and  grief 
for  sin  as  committed  against  God,  I  shall  know  what  to  do 
about  you.  The  Lord,  even  the  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy 
on  you  and  bless  you.' 


TO  A  MISSIONARY,  ON  TEMPER. 

«/«/y,  1834. 

*  Let  me,  as  I  am  writing,  repeat  what  I  said  to  you,  on 
the  extreme  importance  of  watehmg  over  the  tomper  in  this 
irritating  climate,  so  that  the  "  adversary  may  be  ajshamed, 
having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  us."  Strong  minds  like 
yours,  and  weak  ones  like ,  commonly  fail  from  oppo- 
site causes  in  this  respect  The  most  decided  conquest  of 
grace  in  the  heart  of  man  is  the  conquest  over  natural  tem- 
perament. Nor  is  contempt  a  whit  better  than  open  hos- 
tility :  because  it  is  more  the  irmi  of  pride  in  ourselves,  and 
is  more  galling  to  an  opponent.' 

TO  A  CHAPLAIN,  ON  THE  BURIAL  OF  ROMAN  CATHOUCS, 

'JwM,  1833. 

'  The  case  you  mention  requires  extraordinary  discretion. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  inform  the  Boman  Catholic  priest — 

'  (1)  That  you  had  written  to  me. 

'  (2)  That  I  was  anxious  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony 
amongst  all  classes  of  persons  so  far  as  the  laws 
and  canons  and  usj^es  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  England  would  dlow. 

'  (3)  That  our  Protestant  churches  and  churchyards 
were  undoubtedly  designed  for  our  own  com- 
munion. 
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'  (4)  That  if  others  were  presented  for  interment,  our 
office  ought  to  be  complied  with  and  used,  in 
point  of  right,  by  our  own  clergy. 

*  (5)  But  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  goodwill,  the 

permission  might  be  granted  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  ministers  to  perform  the  service. 

'  (6)  In  which  case  it  must  be  done  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  or  at  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

'  (7)  That  the  laws  and  canons  will  allow  of  no  other 
course. 

'  (8)  But  that  if  any  grievance  is  complained  of,  I  will 
represent  it  at  home,  and  learn  the  more  exact 
mmd  of  the  Archbishop. 

*  (9)  That  I  was  unwilling  to  take  up  the  matter  offi- 

cially  at  present,  hoping  that,  upon  the  case  being 
explained,  no  practical  difficulty  would  remain. 
'  Such  is  the  demi-official  course  which  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  recommend,  so  as  not  to  compromise  our  rights  as 
Protestants,  and  yet  not  to  light  up  a  name  that  might  not 
quickly  be  subdued,  more  particularly  in  military  bodies.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  no  explosion  has  taken  place.  A 
great  part  of  wisdom  consists  in  knowing  how  to  manage  in 
such  delicate  junctures.  In  the  meantime,  your  general 
ministry,  my  aear  sir,  your  doctrine,  your  spirit,  your  life 
will  testify  for  you,  and  gain  more  and  more  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  station  where  you  are  placed.  The  gospel  of 
our  meek  and  lowly  Saviour  when  ftuly  set  forth  in  all  its 
gloiy  and  grace,  and  when  supported  by  a  consistent,  liberal, 
kind-hearted,  holy,  dignified  conduct,  attracts  esteem  and 
engages  love.  I  commend  you  and  your  ministry  to  the 
Blessed  Saviour.' 

TO  THE  ARCHDEACON  OF  MADRAS. 

<  Atigutt,  1833. 

'  What  hard  work  it  is  to  walk  with  God,  to  Kve  by  faith, 
and  to  maintain  an  elevated  tone  of  godliness,  when  the 
climate  unnerves,  the  habits  of  the  country  debilitate,  and 
the  natural  dejection  of  the  spirits  disqualify.  I  conceive 
that  to  be  a  Christian  in  India  is  an  effort  of  grace 
indeed! 

*  I  b^in  to  feel  what  I  might  have  expected  before  now, 
the  evU  of  floating  rumours.  Every  public  man  is  exposed 
to  tins.  Please  to  believe  nothing  you  hear  about  me,  and 
pray  be  as  silent  as  you  can;  for  mouths  and  ears,  and 
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eyes,  are  all  on  the  alert  to  catch  me  tripping :  and  trip 
I  do  and  must,  or  else  lie  torpid  and  useless,  with  my  talent 
hid  in  a  napkin.  I  anticipate  storms  when  the  first  novelty 
is  over,  and  the  realities  of  the  Gospel  hegin  to  operate  on 
the  Indian  public.  But  so  suffered  our  Master,  and  so 
must  all  His  faithful  servants ! ' 

TO  THE  ARCHDEACON  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

*  September,  1833. 

'The  permission  for  the  young  to  approach  the  Lord's  table 
when  desirous  of  confirmation,  is  allowed  by  the  rubric. 
The  examination  of  them  privately,  and  the  decision  upon 
their  qualifications,  all  fall  within  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
presbyter.  Of  course  you  do  not  read  the  Confirmation 
service,  nor  proceed  to  imposition  of  hands,  nor  pronounce 
that  apostolical  benediction  which  has  ever  been  accounted 

£[th  ordination,  jurisdiction,  correction  of  doctrine  and 
cipline,  and  superintendence)  the  peculiar  spiritual  pro- 
vince vested  in  the  office  termed  Episcopal.  Any  solemnity 
which  can  be  given  to  your  examination  and  admission  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  short  of  these  things,  would  of  course 
be  most  desirable  at  your  distance  from  your  diocesan.' 

ON  A  COMPLAINT  MADE  BY  A  HIGH  CIVILIAN  AGAINST  A 

CHAPLAIN'S  PEEACfllNa 

'August,  1834. 

*  AUow  me  to  remind  you  how  very  delicate  my  position 
is.     If  I  proceed  officially — then  false  doctrine,  heresy,  sus- 

fension,  deprivation,  are  the  terms  which  must  be  employed, 
f  I  proceed  upon  rumour,  I  throw  suspicion  and  (ustress, 
without  possibly  the  least  advantage,  into  the  mind  of  the 
chaplain,  and  those  he  might  suppose  to  have  originated  it. 
The  case  is  difficult.  I  will  do  what  I  properly  can.  On 
that,  dear  sir,  I  pray  you  to  rely. 

*  No  article  of  religion  would,  moreover,  be  more  difficult 
to  treat  legally  and  by  strict  canons,  than  that  respecting 
our  "  regeneration."  General  expressions ;  want  of  oistinc- 
tions  for  the  body  of  the  audience;  deficiencies  in  expounding 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  spiritual  life;  mistakes,  or 
apj)arent  mistakes,  in  confounding  baptismal  regeneration, 
which  is  true,  with  the  new  creation  oi  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  issuing  in  repentance  and  faith,  which  is  not 
true : — all  this  is  not  easily  substantiated  before  a  Bishop  in 
the  seat  of  judgment 
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*  1.  Heresy  is  tangible :  the  denial,  for  instance,  of  the 

Trinitjr,  the  fall  of  man,  the  Incarnation,  the 
Divimly  of  Christ,  &c. 

*  2.  Neglect  of  duty  is  taiagible. 
'  3.  Vice  is  tangible. 

*  4.  Profaneness  is  tangible. 

*  You  perceive,  dear  sir,  my  meaning.  I  repeat,  that  I 
shall  do  what  I  can.  You  are  to  remember  two  things: 
first,  that  no  chaplain  is  immoveable ;  and,  secondly,  that 
conversion  and  improvement  may  visit,  by  divine  goodness, 
any  heart,  at  any  time,  by  unexpected  means. 

*  For  the  rest,  I  shall  be  happy,  most  happy,  to  hear  from 
you.  Kindness  is  of  amazing  virtue.  Try  what  you  can 
do,  by  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.* 


CHAPTER  XII. 


PRIMARY  VISITATION. 

1884—1885. 

Bishop's  Charge — ^Voyage  to  Penang — Scenery — Productions — Population — 
Confirmation — Singapore — Church  building — Schools — ^Landing  at  Malacca 
— Mr.  Gutzlaff — Joss-house — Dutch  church — Moulmein — Consecration  of 
the  Church — Ceylon  :  its  troubled  state — Marriage  licences — Bible 
translations — Dutch  Proponents  —  Cotta — Eandy  —  Ancient  temple — 
King's  palace — BhQd's  tooth — Interview  with  Adigars  and  Priests — 
Baddegame — Severe  storm — Landing  at  Madras — Southern  missions — 
Caste  question — Tai^ore — Conference  with  the  natives — Swarts — Tri- 
chinopoly — Final  arrangements — Correspondence. 

The  Primary  Visitation  was  held  in  the  cathedral  on 
August  13th,  1834 :  when  twenty-one  clergy  answered  to 
their  names.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Mill,  the 
Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  ana  the  Charge  occupied  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  its  delivery.  It  had  engaged  the  Bishop's 
earnest  attention  for  some  months,  and  had  been  written 
and  rewritten  several  times.  Some  excitement  almost 
necessarily  followed:  so  that  when  the  clergy  gathered 
round  him,  and  he  commenced  his  opening  address,  by 
8a3dng — "  That  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
a  fifth  Bishop  of  Calcutta  should  be  addressing  his  Reverend 
Brethren  from  this  chair,  is  a  most  affecting  memorial  of 
the  uncertainty  of  Hfe,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  the  divine 
judgments.  As  to  man,  all  is  weakness  and  change.  The 
pastoral  staff  drops  from  the  hand  before  it  is  grasped. 
Measures  are  broken  off  in  the  midst :  and  we  must  look  to 
the  mercy  of  God  alone  for  the  settlement  and  future  safely 
of  our  apostolical  branch  of  Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church 
in  India:" — ^his  feelings  were  overpowered:  all  the  circum- 
stances connecting  together  the  past  and  the  present  seemed 
to  rush  upon  his  mind :  his  voice  faltered :  he  paused  in 
deep  emotion :  and  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  could 
recover  his  self-command.    Then,  continuing  his  address,  he 
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rivetted  the  attention  of  aU  his  hearers,  and  sympathy  gare 
place  to  a  feeling  of  deep  solemnity. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  many  im- 

Jortant  topics  of  a  Charge  which  was  widely  circulated  in 
ndia,  and  several  times  reprinted  in  England.  But  a  few 
statistics  may  be  mentionea  as  illustrating  the  subsequent 
progress  of  things  in  India ;  and  a  few  quotations  may  be 
maae  on  subjects  as  &esh  and  interesting  now,  as  when 
they  were  dehvered. 

The  statistics  show  that  at  that  time  the  iiumber  of 
diaplaincies  allotted  to  Bengal  were  thirty-seven ;  and  the 
number  filled  up,  thirty-two.  This  told  of  a  considerable 
increase ;  for  in  Bishop  Heber's  time,  the  number  allotted 
to  Bengal  was  but  twenty-six,  and  of  these  not  more  than 
half  were  in  the  field  of  labour :  whilst  in  Bishop  Middle- 
ton's  time  the  chaplaincies  were  fifteen,  and  the  clergy  at 
work  numbered  only  ten  or  twelve. 

If  the  whole  of  India,  including  the  presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  was  taken  into  account;  then  the 
number  of  chaplaincies  in  1834  was  seventy-five :  and  the 
number  of  chaplains  present  in  the  field  about  sixty. 

If  the  professors  of  Bishop's  College  and  the  mission- 
aries were  added,  this  number  would  approach  one  hundred 
and  twenty :  whilst  the  number  of  stations  served,  or  occa- 
sionally visited,  would  be  about  one  hundred  and  eighty^ 
This  was  for  all  India.  Whilst  in  Bengal,  the  aggregate 
number  of  clergy  was  fifty-eight,  and  the  stations  visited, 
whether  large  or  small,  about  ninety. 

From  the  topics  of  general  and  enduring  interest  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Charge,  the  following  extracts  may  be  made,  as 
worthy  of  remark. 

The  GkjsPEL. 

'  Repentance  for  sin,  faith  in  the  obedience  unto  death  of 
the  Son  of  God,  holiness  the  fruit  of  both  by  the  grace  of 
the  blessed  Spirit,  the  ten  commandments  the  rule  of  life ; 
— ^this  is  Christianity.  The  Church,  her  ministry,  her 
sacraments,  her  liturgies,  are  only  channels  for  these  mighty 
blessings.  You  are  the  heralds,  expounders,  preachers,  not 
of  the  forms  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  Gospel.  Every- 
th^  d_ependfl  on  your  understanding  and  acting  on  this 
distinction. 

The  Church. 

*  It  is  highly  important  for  us  ever  to  remember  what  a 
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Church  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do.  What  a  Church 
can  do,  and  what  our  own  does,  is  to  give  a  sound  con- 
fession of  doctrine,  an  evangelical  liturgy  and  ofi&ces, 
legitimate  authority,  the  unbroken  succession  and  right 
ordination  of  ministers,  wise  constitutions,  canons,  and 
formularies,  together  with  books  of  sermons  or  homilies, 
embodying  the  preaching  she  would  wish  to  encourage. 
These  are  no  slight  advantages.  And  where  the  State 
supports  such  a  Church,  expands  it  with  the  increase  of 
Christian  population,  and  protects  with  xruld  laws  the  de- 
cencies of  religion  and  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath,  the 
benefits  are  immense.  These  are  the  means  of  salvation 
for  souls,  a  rallying  point  for  the  primitive  faith,  a  preser- 
vative against  wealmess,  heresy,  and  love  of  change,  a 
principle  of  recovery  and  resuscitation  from  declines,  a 
tanner  because  of  the  truth.  All  this  a  Church  can  do. 
But  what  a  Church  cannot  do,  is,  to  accomplish  of  herself, 
much  less  perpetuate,  any  one  of  the  spiritual  ends  of  her 
appointment.  She  cannot  give  her  priesthood  the  illumi- 
nation of  grace,  she  cannot  inspire  tnem  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  she  cannot  infuse  compassion  for  souls,  she  cannot 
penetrate  with  her  own  doctrines  their  sermons  and  instruc- 
tions, she  cannot  preserve  and  hand  down  to  succeeding 
ages  the  presence  and  blessing  of  Christ.' 

Preaching. 

*  Do  not  be  afraid  of  distinguishing  in  your  own  mind — 
though  you  should  be  extremely  tender  in  speaking  of 
others — between  what  is  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  what 
is  not.  There  is  one  way  to  heaven,  and  but  one.  He 
that  points  out  that  way,  preaches  the  Gospel ;  and  he  that 
does  not,  preaches  not  the  Gospel ;  whatever  else  he  may 
preach.' 

Native  Education. 

*  Whatever  gives  knowledge,  and  does  not  exclude,  though 
it  may  not  professedly  include,  Christianity ;  whatever  is  not 
retrograde  from,  but  a  step  in  advance  towards  Christianity, 
will  meet  our  favourable  regard.  We  never  fear  know- 
ledge. All  we  dread  is  the  poisoned  stream  mingling  with 
its  flow,  and  weakening,  instead  of  refreshing,  the  famting 
traveller.  If  you  exclude  Christianity  e^c-professo^  you 
deprive  the  Hindoo  of  many  of  the  highest  benefits  he 
might  otherwise  derive  from  it ;  you  block  up  the  main 
en&ance  to  the  Temple  of  Truth ;  you  deny  him,  without 
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asking  Urn  the  question,  and  by  supposing  prejudices  which 
do  not  exist,  the  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
civilised  world.  You  leave  India  to  an  education  which 
makes  fallen  man  proud,  discontented,  difficult  to  govern, 
and  liable  to  be  tossed  about  for  half  a  century  on  the  sea 
of  turbulence  and  doubts :  instead  of  giving  it  one  which  is 
meek,  peaceable,  contented,  and  allied  to  English  govern- 
ment, laws,  literature,  and  manners.* 

Missionaries. 
*What  can  exceed  the  inviting  prospects  which  India 
presents  !  The  fields  white  for  the  narvest  and  awaiting  the 
hand  of  the  reaper !  Nations  bursting  the  intellectual  sleep 
of  thirty  centuries !  Superstitions  no  longer  in  the  giant 
strength  of  youth,  but  doting  to  their  fall  I  Oh  !  where  are 
the  fast  propagators  and  professors  of  Christianit;^  ?  Where 
are  our  martjrs  and  reformers?    Where  the  ingenuous, 

Sious  sons  of  our  universities?  Where  are  our  younger 
evoted  clergy  ?  Are  they  studying  their  ease  ?  Are  they 
resolved  on  a  ministry,  tame,  ordinary,  agreeable  to  the 
flesh  ?  Are  they  drivelling  after  minute  literature,  poetry, 
fame  ?  Do  they  shrink  from  that  toil  and  labour,  which, 
as  Augustine  says,  Our  Commander,  Noster  Imperator, 
accounts  most  blessed  ? ' 

After  the  delivery  of  the  Charge,  the  clergy,  missionaries, 
schoolmasters,  catechists,  and  students  assembled  at  dinner 
at  the  Bishop's  palace.  The  usual  forms  were  gone  through, 
and  the  printing  of  both  charge  and  sermon  promised ;  and 
then  the  Bishop  threw  out  two  important  topics  for  dis- 
cussion: first,  the  shortening  of  the  church  services  in 
adaptation  to  the  Indian  climate ;  and,  next,  the  possible 
estaDlishment  of  a  body  of  missionary-chaplains,  to  come 
out  for  a  specified  time,  to  be  under  the  Bishop's  control, 
to  act  as  curates  to  the  chaplain  as  well  as  missionaries  to 
the  heathen,  and  to  derive  tneir  income  partly  from  home, 
and  partly  from  the  station  where  they  laboured. 

The  discussion  was  animated,  and  favourable  to  both  pro- 
positions; and  though  no  practical  result  followed,  the 
evening  thus  passed  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

A  farewell  dinner  at  Government  House,  and  a  farewell 
sermon  at  the  Cathedral  followed :  and  then  early  on  Mon-» 
day  morning,  August  24th,  the  Bishop  embarked,  under  the 
usual  salute,  and  dropped  down  the  river  on  his  first  Yisitatioiu 
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He  had  applied  for  the  Enterprise  steamer :  but  she  was 
not  ready ;  and  Government,  therefore,  engaged  cabins  in 
the  Asia,  a  large  East-Indiaman,  which  had  brought  out 
Mr.  Macaulay,  the  new  legislative  councillor,  and  his  sister, 
now  Lady  Trevelyan. 

The  passage  to  Penang  was  rendered  anxious  by  the 
illness  of  the  Bishop's  daughter,  and  prolonged  by  baffling 
currents,  contrary  winds,  and  frequent  calms.  But  it 
opposed  "  a  dyke  to  the  influx  of  new  business,  and  gave 
time  for  reflection  upon  the  old  ;  "  and  the  result,  upon  the 
whole,  was  invigoratmg  and  beneficial.  On  September  ISth 
land  was  in  sight ;  and  on  the  19th  the  vessel  glided  into 
the  roadstead,  formed  by  the  island  of  Penang  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Queda  country  on  the  other.  The  Bishop 
landed  at  once,  and  before  the  evening  closed,  he  and  his 
whole  party  were  hospitably  received  and  sheltered  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Benianun  Malkin.  the  Judge  and  Recorder  of 
the  Straits.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  manifested 
by  himself  and  his  excellent  lady  during  the  whole  of  the 
Bishop's  stay;  and  after  he  left,  his  daughter,  having 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  sea  voyage,  and  being  unable  to 
continue  it,  found  there  a  home  for  many  months,  and 
remained  till  increasing  illness  compelled  a  permanent 
return  to  England. 

Prince  of  W ales'  Island,  or  Penang  (from  the  betel-nut 
it  bears),  came  into  the  possession,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany by  purchase ;  and  being  on  the  high  road  to  China, 
was  deemed  at  one  time  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Handsome  buildings,  good  roads,  an  excellent  church  and 
parsonage  had  been  tne  pleasing  results.  But  when  the 
China  trade  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Company,  the 
glory  of  Penang  passed  away  with  it,  and  all  was  now 
economy,  neglect,  decay.  Still  nature  retained  her  exceed- 
ing loveliness,  and  a  mixed  population  of  about  forty 
thousand  remained.  Almost  every  nation  of  the  East 
found  there  its  representative  and  its  religion;  so  that 
countenances,  languages,  dresses,  habits,  food,  were  all 
diverse,  and  mingled  in  most  picturesque  confusion.  The 
authorities  and  chief  mercantile  persons  in  the  island  were 
Protestants;  but  there  was  also  a  large  body  of  Roman 
Catholics :  the  rest  were  votaries  of  Mahomet,  Confucius, 
Brahma,  and  BhAd.  The  temperature,  never  so  high  or  so 
low  as  in  India,  is  equable  and  oppressive.  But  that  which 
produces  a  languor  mdescribable  m  man,  produces  a  vigour 
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and  luxuriance  almost  inconceivable  in  vegetation.  All 
Nature's  strange  sights  are  to  be  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  island :  trees  of  gigantic  growth ;  creepers  of 
wondrous  beauty;  ferns  of  most  curious  and  grotesque 
device ;  the  moniey-plant,  with  its  cup  and  cover  opemng 
to  receive  a  supply  of  water,  and  shutting  when  supplied ; 
the  stick-insect  lying  on  the  path  to  be  picked  up  and 
broken  in  an  idle  moment  like  a  withered  twig,  but  lor  six 
legs,  thin  as  a  hair,  undoubling  and  projecting  at  the 
moment  of  danger,  and  hurrying  it  off;  the  trumpeter, 
hidden  in  the  grass  and  sending  forth  its  notes  as  from  the 
lips  of  an  English  child ;  humming-birds,  darting  like 
flashes  of  green  and  gold,  or  half  burying  themselves  within 
the  petals  of  a  flower ;  the  snake  gliding  from  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  startled  traveller :— all  these  are  common  sights 
and  sounds  in  that  strange  island.  Pepper,  cloves,  indigo, 
coffee,  all  flourish ;  but  the  nutmeg  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
Bishop's  visit,  the  most  choice  and  valuable  product.  Each 
tree  stood  separate,  a  model  of  vigour  ana  beauty,  laden 
with  fiTiit,  and  yielding  to  its  owner,  after  seven  years'  care 
and  patience,  a  rich  and  unceasing  return.  The  process  is 
always  going  on ;  for  the  fruit  is  always  ripening,  and  the 
owner  always  gathering :  whilst  changing  seasons  and  vary- 
ing prices,  added  the  excitement  of  specnlation  to  the  reality 
of  profit. 

All  these  things  produced  the  effect  of  enchantment.  A 
few  days  since  tibe  Bishop  had  been  immersed  in  all  the 
anxieties  and  cares  of  ofi&ce,  and  now  he  was  free  to  expa- 
tiate in  all  these  wonders  of  nature. 

But  the  real  business  of  the  visitation  soon  began :  and 
all  that  could  be  done,  he  did.  The  chaplain  was  first 
visited  in  his  parsonage,  and  the  Bishop  looked  grave  wh'en 
he  found  attached  to  it  a  flourishing  nutmeg  plantation. 
Words  of  caution  only  were  spoken  now :  but  tne  pursuit 
was  afterwards  forbidden.  The  church  was  close  at  hand, 
and  was  exeimined  wiili  much  interest.  A  Grecian  building 
and  portico,  with  a  lofty  spire,  spoke  for  Christianity  in  this 
heathen  land;  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  check  the  dila- 
pidations which  began  everywhere  to  be  manifest.  In  the 
interior  were  three  noble  monuments.  One  was  a  marble 
group,  the  size  of  life,  by  Flaxman,  and  represented  Bri- 
tannia directing  the  attention  of  a  most  exquisite  Hindoo 
child  to  the  medallion  of  Lord  Comwallis ;   whilst  India, 

figured  by  a  Hindoo  mother,  sat  apart  weeping  under  the 
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palm-tree.  Another  group,  l)y  Behnes,  represented  a  Malay 
with  folded  hands  and  one  knee  slightly  bent,  reading  an 
inscription  commemorative  of  Colonel  Malacaster.  The 
countenance  of  the  Malay,  his  creeze,  his  slight  drapery,' 
his  attitude — all  were  perfect.  The  third  was  by  Westma- 
cott,  and  represented  in  a  compartment  above  the  inscription 
slab,  a  group  of  children,  bearing  the  emblems  of  justice  and 
the  weapons  of  war.  It  commemorated  a  former  Governor 
named  Bannerman. 

The  school  was  next  visited,  and  presented  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Representatives 
of  almost  all  the  different  nations  inhabiting  the  island 
were  present.  The  building  was  large  and  handsome,  and 
capable  of  boarding  fifby  children  and  instructing  five  hun- 
dred. About  seventy  were  present  at  the  examination. 
In  one  class  the  names  of  the  boys,  as  taken  down  upon 
the  spot,  were  Affatt,  Williams,  Lloyd,  Stewart,  Sooquay, 
Affoo,  Ayhang,  Ethaljee  Fooklong,  Ram,  Abdulrahman. 
Here,  then,  were  assembled  Malays,  Welsh,  English,  Scotch, 
Chinese,  Siamese,  Bengalees,  Hindoos,  and  Mussulmen: 
and  yet  the  master  was  an  old  soldier  and  could  only  speak 
English.  The  effect  may  be  imagined.  For  some  years, 
till  the  children  picked  up  a  little  English,  they  learned 
nothing ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy.  The 
mechanical  part  was  better.  Many  of  the  children  wrote 
well :  for  they  found  the  advantage  of  it,  by  obtaining 
speedy  employment  as  clerks.  The  Chinese  were  minute 
models  of  their  race — with  narrow  eyes,  twisted  tails,  and 
shrewd  expression.  They  wrote  upon  a  board  thinly  covered 
with  fine  sand.  The  copy  finished  and  inspected  —  the 
monitor  gently  shook  the  board,  the  writing  disappeared, 
and  a  fresh  task  began. 

On  the  following  day,  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
held,  over  which  the  Bishop  presided.  He  offered  valuable 
suggestions,  and  recommended  the  addition  of  a  female 
school,  and  a  committee  of  Ladies. 

To  make  the  short  visit  more  effectual,  a  meeting  of  the 
candidates  for  confirmation  was  called,  to  which  all  parents 
and  friends  were  invited.  This  admitted  of  much  familiar 
and  religious  converse,  and  prepared  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  rite  on  the  following  day,  when  forty-eight  young 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 

On  the  Sunday  after,  the  Bishop  preached  his  farewell 
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sermon  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  took 
leave  of  the  congregation,  and  thanked  them  for  their 
courteous  reception  and  ready  compliance  with  his  wishes. 
He  recommended  (1)  personal  piety;  (2)  education;  (3) 
churchmanship ;  (4)  Sunday  observance ;  (5)  cultivation  of 
pastoral  intercourse ;  (6)  horror  of  idolairy  and  pity  for 
idolaters ;  (7)  example  to  the  heathen  world ;  (8)  peace. 

On  Wednesday  the  steamer  arrived  from  Calcutta ;  and 
on  Thursday  the  Bishop  bade  farewell  to  his  kind  hosts 
and  embarked  for  Singapore. 

Singajjore  is  a  free  port,  and  merchants  of  all  nations 
have  their  representatives  and  agents  located  there.  Great 
changes  may  have  taken  place  since  the  Bishop's  first  visit, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  great  improvements  have  been 
made.  It  was  not  tnen  famed  either  for  morality  or  honesty. 
Whole  ranges  of  houses,  communicating  by  private  passages, 
were  given  up  to  gambling ;  and  to  buy  a  thing  was  not 
always  to  get  what  was-  wanted. 

No  church  had  ever  existed ;  and  the  attempt  to  build 
one,  in  times  past,  had  given  rise  to  sad  dissensions,  and 
caused  wounds  which  were  still  open  and  rankling.  Rent  was 
paid  by  Government  for  the  partial  use  of  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  but  this  was  ill  adapted 
for  the  pmqpose,  even  when  there  was  a  chaplain  to  ofi&ciate. 
A  Madras  chaplain  was  at  this  time  in  residence,  but  the 
arrangement  was  temporary,  and  included  the  adjacent 
settlement  of  Malacca  also.  To  erect  a  church,  and  to 
provide  a  permanent  chaplain,  were  therefore  matters  of 
the  first  importance ;  and  prompt  action  was  necessary,  for 
the  Bishop's  stay  was  limited  to  a  few  days.  He  landed 
on  Saturday  night,  and  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Wingrove, 
a  member  of  the  Council.  Immediate  notice  was  sent  round 
the  station  of  divine  service  and  the  Holy  Communion  for 
the  following  day,  and  of  a  public  meeting  for  the  Monday 
morning.  The  congregation  was  large,  but  the  Communion 
small. 

On  Monday  morning  all  the  influential  people  in  the 
settiement  came  together  to  consider  of  the  erection  of  the 
church ;  and  the  Bishop  having  been  requested  to  preside, 
submitted  to  them  a  plan  which  he  haa  well  considered. 
His  presence  hushed  some  doubtful  questions  ;  and  after 
full  consideration  it  was  agreed  that  a  church  should  be 
erected,  that  a  public  subscription  should  be  opened,  that 
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grants  should  be  appKed  for  from  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Church  Building  Fund  for 
India,  and  that  the  Government  should  be  requested  to  re- 
deem their  present  payment  of  twenty  dollars  per  mensem, 
for  a  fixed  sum  in  aid  of  the  building.  If  from  these  sources 
the  amount  fell  short  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars  required, 
money  was  to  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  pew-rents. 
All  this  was  agreed  to,  and  above  three  thousand  dollars  were 
subscribed  in  the  room.  This  sum  was  afterwards  increased 
to  four  thousand  dollars  :  a  committee  was  appointed,  a  site 
selected,  an  architect  found,  a  plan  approved,  and  the  projjer 
applications  made.  Everything  was  thus  in  good  train, 
and  the  Bishop  was  well  pleased. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  school.  It  differed 
from  the  one  previously  examined  at  Penang,  in  that  four 
different  rooms  were  assigned  to  four  different  languages — 
English,  Tamul,  Chinese,  and  Malay.  In  three  of  these 
rooms,  the  masters  being  natives,  no  sort  of  religious  in- 
struction was  introduced ;  and  in  the  fourth  it  was  very 
poor  and  unsatisfactory. 

As  at  Penang,  the  young  people  desiring  confirmation 
were  previously  assembled  :  and  since  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  were  Presbyterians,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  Church  service  to  their  case. 
They  wished  to  be  confirmed,  but  doubted  about  the  allu- 
sion to  godfathers  and  godmothers.  The  Bishop  decided 
that  in  all  such  cases,  the  natural  parents  stood  to  their 
children  in  God's  stead  ;  and  that  this  being  previously 
understood  and  allowed  on  both  sides,  the  young  people  might 
answer  conscientiously,  and  he  would  confirm  willingly. 

He  then  addressed  them  earnestly  upon  the  subject  of 
dedication  to  God,  and  on  the  appointed  day  administered 
the  rite. 

An  American  Missionary  applied  to  him  for  advice  on 
several  points,  and  amongst  otners,  as  to  his  dealings  with 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  himself  was  engaged  m  dis- 
tributing Bibles,  and  the  priest  had  threatened  to  bum 
every  copy  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  The  advice  given 
was,  that  every  copy  should  be  tendered  as  a  loan.  H 
then,  any  third  person  seized  or  destroyed  it,  he  would  be 
liable  to  punishment. 

The  churchyard  having  then  been  consecrated,  and  the 
Church  Committee  once  more  assembled  and  addressed,  the 
first  episcopal  visit  ever  paid  to  the  settlement  concluded. 
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"  Blessed  "be  thy  name,  0  Lord,"  such  are  the  Bishop's 
notes  whilst  receding  from  it,  "  for  having  carried  me 
through  two  branches  of  my  visitation — ^Penang  and  Sin- 

Spore.     May  I  approach  the  third  with  humble  trust  in 
ly  Holy  Name,  and  the  seven-fold  influences  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit." 

When  the  steamer  left  Calcutta,  it  brought  Dr.  Mill,  the 
Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  in  search  of  health,  with  his 
amiable  and  excellent  lady  :  and  they  had  since  formed 
part  of  the  Bishop's  company,  and  now  proceeded  with 
nim  to  Malacca. 

The  night  of  October  10th  was  closing  in  before  the  anchor 
was  dropped  some  miles  from  shore.  A  single  boat  ap- 
proached>  sent  by  the  Resident — not  to  mention  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  Bishop,  but  to  ask  when  he  would  land, 
where  he  would  go,  and  what  he  would  do.  All  this  in- 
decision involved  delay ;  and  when  hour  after  hour  had 
f)assed  away,  it  was  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to 
and.  The  ship's  boat  accordingly  was  lowered,  and  after 
some  search  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  runs  up  the 
town  was  entered,  and  the  landing-place  reached.  Sleep 
brooded  over  Malacca,  and  all  was  silence  as  the  party 
stepped  ashore.  There  was  no  one  to  receive,  to  welcome,  to 
gmoe,  or  to  entertain.  The  old  white  Stadt-house,  however, 
was  near  at  hand.  The  door  yielded  to  a  push,  five  Sepoys 
sleeping  on  the  threshold  were  roused,  a  bar  was  removed, 
the  oroad  stone  staircase  ascended,  a  lock  turned,  and  then 
all  stood  in  a  large  upper  room  unfurnished  and  unwhole- 
some. To  open  all  tne  windows  and  trim  the  ship's  lan- 
terns, were  tne  first  steps  taken :  and  then  each  gazed  upon 
his  neighbour,  and  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  From  the  sublune 
to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step,"  said  the  Bishop,  as 
he  sat  down  upon  an  empty  box. 

Ere  long  the  Eesident  came  in  with  manifold  suggestions 
and  oflers  of  service.  But  some  arrangements  having  been 
made  for  the  night,  the  Bishop  declined  all,  and  retired 
to  rest. 

The  morning  light  set  all  things  right :  and  by  six  o'clock 
he  was  climbing  up  the  hill  to  gaze  upon  the  lovely  prospect, 
and  examine  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  church  which  crowns 
the  summit.  It  was  either  built  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  who 
visited  Malacca  about  the  year  1545,  or  dedicated  to  him 
by  the  Portuguese  after  his  death  in  1552.    Many  tombs 
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remain,  and  many  inscriptions  are  legible,  bearing  the  dates 
of  1656, 1698,  and  1712 :  one  commemorates  Peter,  a  Jesuit, 
the  second  Bishop  of  Japan.  Subterranean  paths  run  in 
various  directions,  and  traditionary  stories  still  linger ;  one 
states  that  on  occasion  of  the  signature  of  St.  Francis  being 
required  to  give  validity  to  an  important  deed,  a  hand  came 
from  the  chapel  where  he  lies  buned  at  Goa,  and  signed  his 
name. 

A  programme  of  all  things  to  be  done  at  the  visitation 
having  been  at  once  issued,  the  Bishop  went  round  to  see 
what  was  worthy  of  note  in  this  ancient  and  curious  settle- 
ment. He  called  on  Mrs.  Ghitzlaff,  the  wife  of  the  famous 
Chinese  scholar  and  traveller :  and  smiled  to  hear  of  his 
recent  escape  from  sudden  peril.  He  had  been  passing  in 
the  interior  for  a  native  Chmaman — and  neither  speech  nor 
dress  betrayed  him.  But  one  day  he  fell  into  the  water, 
and  a  woman  seizing  his  long  tail  to  rescue  him  from  drown- 
ing, felt  it  come  off  in  her  hand.  The  cheat  was  perceived, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  escape  for  his  life. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College  was  also  visited,  and  all  the 
process  of  instruction  and  prmting  minutely  examined. 

A  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  appeared  m  the  shape  of  a 
missionary  of  the  London  Society,  who  from  conscientious 
conviction  had  joined  the  Church.  His  application  how- 
ever could  not  be  received  till  he  had  freea  himself  from 
all  present  engagements,  and  obtained  the  consent  and  "God- 
speed "  of  his  Society. 

A  large  Chinese  joss-house  was  inspected.  It  was  full 
of  images  standing  in  small  niches ;  lights  were  burning 
before  them;  the  house  was  filled  with  incense;  whilst 
huge  diabolical  figures  sat  on  the  floor  and  by  the  door. 
The  Bishop  was  horrified :  "  We  are  in  one  of  the  devil's 
houses,"  he  whispered,  whilst  hurrying  out,  "  and  there  he 
sits!" 

The  business  of  the  Visitation  followed,  as  previously 
arranged.  Divine  service  was  performed  in  the  old  Dutcn. 
Churcn,  which  had  been  offered  to  the  Bishop  by  the  trustees, 
if  he  would  consecrate  it  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain.  It 
was  to  consider  this  proposal,  that  a  public  meeting,  as  at 
other  places,  had  been  called.  About  thirty  EngliSi  resi- 
dents were  present;  and  their  offer  being  repeated,  the 
Bishop  thanked  them  and  accepted  it.    He  promised  to  do 
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his  best  to  obtain  a  resident  chaplain ;  but  till  he  succeeded, 
he  said  he  would  delay  the  actual  consecration  of  the  build- 
ing, since  it  would  be  selfish  in  him  to  perform  an  act 
which  would  preclude  all  services  but  those  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  would  take  charge  of  the  building,  and 
appoint  his  candidate  for  Orders  to  conduct  service  on 
the  Simdays;  and  ere  long,  this  temporary  arrangement 
might  become  permanent.  The  resiaents  were  j)leased 
wim  the  proposal — ^the  best  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances— and  they  engaged  to  make  such  alterations  in 
the  interior  fittings  of  the  building  as  were  desirable  and 
practicable. 

A  congregation  of  seventy  assembled  on  the  Sunday  for 
divine  service  —  twenty-nine  were  confirmed  —  thirty-one 
communicated :  all  was  affection  and  solemnity  :  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  the  Bishop  bade  them  farewell,  being  ready 
to  depart  on  the  morrow. 

"  God  grant,"  he  says,  writing  home,  "  that  the  spices 
and  fragrance  of  grace  and  holiness  may  ej^ual  the  exquisite 
odours  of  this  place.  But  one  feels  horrified  to  think  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  pirates,  murderers,  and  opium-eaters 
— men  of  fierce  and  barbarous  usages  beyond  conception  I 
Oh,  what  would  not  Christianity  do  fcr  these  poor  creatures ! 
It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  the  rule  of  England  is  merciful 
and  beneficial,  compared  with  that  of  the  Malays,  Ma- 
hometans, Portuguese,  or  even  the  Dutch,  imperfect  as  even 
our  government  is.  May  the  spirit  of  real  piety  and  zeal 
fiU  our  rulers  more  and  more.  I  am  sure  the  Bishop  has 
enough  to  do,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  in  beginning  everything 
aright.'* 

The  steamer  now  steered  for  Moulmein,  calling  and  stop- 
ping a  few  days  at  Penang,  to  obtain  tidings  of  the  invalid ; 
and  in  due  course  the  Bishop  found  himself  kindly  received 
and  hospitably  entertained  m  the  house  of  Mr.  Blundell, 
then  acting  for  the  Chief  Commissioner.  He  was  now  on 
the  confines  of  Burmah.  Moulmein  was  part  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  us  in  the  last  war,  and  was  scarcely  cleared  from 
jungle.  All  was  new  and  strange.  The  white  loose  dress 
of  Lidia  was  chan^d  for  an  interior  tunic  of  some  gay 
colour  or  stripe,  with  graceful  external  drapery,  whilst  a 
smart  handkerchief  superseded  the  turban.  Priests,  with 
flowing  yellow  dresses  and  shaven  heads,  were  very  nume- 
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rous.  The  temples  were  fiill  of  idols  in  the  sitting  or 
reclining  attitude  peculiar  to  Bhdddism,  and  of  gigantic 
size.  In  one  pagoda,  rising  high  above  the  town,  there 
were  three  hundred  figures,  some  of  them  forty  feet 
long. 

The  cantonments  were  large,  and  occupied  by  English 
troops.  The  62nd  regiment  had  just  arrived,  and  many 
distinguished  Peninsula  and  Indian  officers  were  present. 

The  business  of  the  Visitation  was  arranged  with  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  chaplain,  and  then  promptly  carried  out. 

The  regimental  hospitals  and  schools  were  first  visited. 
Alas!  fever  extensively  prevailed:  there  were  more  men 
sick  than  well :  and  all  the  children  had  died  but  twelve. 
The  Government  school  was  next  examined,  and  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues,  before  referred  to,  was  observable.  But  the 
master  was  a  shrewd  American,  and  he  had  called  pictures 
to  his  aid.  He  had  been  one  of  the  band  associated  with 
Dr.  Judson,  who  was  labouring  here  amongst  the  Karens 
with  great  success.  The  Bishop  sent  the  doctor  a  kind 
message,  expressing  deep  interest  in  the  work,  and  inviting 
intercourse ;  but  from  some  unknown  cause,  or  misappre- 
hension, it  met  with  no  response.  Afterwards,  however, 
they  became  great  friends. 

The  church  was  then  examined  and  admired  as  a  proof 
of  what  great  things  may  be  done  by  well-timed  energy  and 
skill.  In  March,  1833,  Mr.  Msungy,  the  commissioner,  had 
called  on  the  Bishop  in  Calcutta,  and  detailed  the  state  of 
the  settlement — the  buildings  that  were  rising,  and  the 
expenditure  going  on.  He  was  earnestly  requested  to  ask, 
amongst  other  items,  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  a  building  for 
divine  service.  He  complied  with  the  request ;  put  down, 
in  the  estimate  for  Government,  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
rupees ;  and  the  amount,  trifling  as  compared  with  other 
charges,  was  sanctioned  without  a  word.  That  five  thou- 
sand rupees  (500/.),  well  managed,  had  built  a  handsome 
gothic  church  ninety  feet  by  fifty,  with  a  small  gallerjr  at 
the  end.  The  walls  were  of  thick  teak  slabs ;  each  pillar 
was  a  teak  tree  handsomely  wrought  and  fluted ;  the  roof 
was  thatch ;  verandahs  ran  all  round ;  the  foundations  of  a 
tower  were  laid  ;  communion  rails,  pulpit,  desk,  vestry,  were 
complete;  the  floor  was  left  unpewed — each  worshipper 
providing  his  own  chair.  All  was  now  ready  for  consecra- 
tion, and  the  ceremony  was  performed  on  October  25th, 
1834 :  the  deeds  connected  with  it  being  deposited  in  an 
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iron  chest.  The  church  was  called  after  St.  Matthew.  On  the  * 

following  day,  being  Sunday,  the  Bishop  preached,  and  the 
whole  settlement  assembled.  Three  clergy  were  assisting. 
The  officers  and  b'oops  were  present.  The  missionary 
chapels  were  all  closed.  An  immense  crowd  listened  to  a 
sermon  on  the  words,  "  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds"  (2  Cor.  x.  4).  It  was  like  unfurling  the  standard 
of  the  Cross  in  a  heathen  land.  The  service  concluded  with 
the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

On  Monday  the  confirmation  followed,  and  the  usual 
addresses  were  delivered. 

Social  and  kindly  intercourse  filled  up  all  the  intervals 
between  these  public  services.  The  Bishop  was  entertained 
at  the  Mess,  and  by  all  the  authorities  in  turn  :  and  singular 
indeed  he  found  it  to  enter  drawing-rooms  adorned  with 
richly-bound  Albums  and  Court  Guides,  and  to  sit  down  at 
tables  furnished  with  all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of 
civilised  life,  whilst  huge  rats  ran  along  the  floors,  motion- 
less lizards  clung  to  the  rafters,  and  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
consisted  of  unhewn  slabs.  Such  was  the  settlement  when 
visited  in  its  early  days. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  October  28th,  a  large  sailing  boat 
was  placed  at  the  Bishop's  disposal,  and  carried  him  down 
the  nver  to  the  steamer  anchored  at  its  mouth. 

*  I  have  been  finishing,*  he  says,  *  the  last  Sunday  of  my 
second  year's  residence  in  India  by  preaching  my  hundred, 
and  fifty-second  sermon,  before  five  or  six  hundred  persons 
of  all  ranks,  in  the  newly-consecrated  church  of  Moubnein. 
It  is  a  beautiful  structure,  just  such  as  Augustine  built  in 
England  at  the  conversion  of  the  larger  cities  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century.  We  have  been  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  in  the  Burman  Empire,  with  China  on  one  side  and 
India  on  the  other :  Bhftd,  and  his  monstrous  fables,  deceiv* 
ing  four  hundred  millions  on  our  right ;  and  Brahma,  with 
his  metaphysical  atheism  chaining  down  one  hundred 
millions  on  our  left;  whilst  the  base  impostor  Mahomet 
rages  against  the  deity  and  sacrifice  of  the  blessed  Saviour 
in  the  midst  of  both,  with  ten  or  twenty  millions  of  fol- 
lowers. But  our  Divine  Lord  shall  ere  long  reign :  and 
Bhftddist,  and  Brahminist,  and  Mahometan— yea,  the 
infidel,  and  papist,  and  nominal  Christian  throughout  Asia, 
shall  unite  in  adoring  his  cross.' 
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These  words  were  written  whilst  the  Enterprise  was  cross- 
ing the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  her  head  towards  Ceylon.  On 
November  5th  the  land  was  seen  ;  and  on  the  7th  the  light- 
house of  Colombo  served  to  guide  the  vessel  slowly  to  her 
anchorage. 

The  sun  rose  majestically  behind  Adam's  Peak,  which, 
though  many  miles  distant,  overshadowed  the  town.  From 
it  spurs  ran  out  in  all  directions.  The  shore  was  fringed 
with  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  rich  foliage  was  varied  by  patcnes 
of  cultivation.  The  sweet  smell  of  cinnamon  groves  per- 
fumed the  air.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  beauty  of  Ceylon 
when  first  unveiled.  The  Bishop  was  impatient  to  land. 
He  grudged  official  persons  their  morning  sleep,  and  paced 
the  aeck  till  signs  oi  life  appeared,  and  a  boat  put  off  firom 
shore.  The  Governor,  Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  was  ill ;  but 
his  lady  bade  the  Bishop  welcome :  and  after  calling  at 
Government  House,  and  breakfasting  with  the  Archdeacon, 
he  drove  to  the  house  which  had  been  engaged  for  him. 

Many  urgent  matters  pressed  for  settlement,  some  unex- 
pected, some  previously  foreseen,  but  all  fraught  with 
embarrassment  and  difficultjr.  These  may  be  enumerated 
and  explained  so  far  as  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
Bishop's  labour,  care,  and  thought  during  the  time  alloted 
to  the  visitation  of  this  part  of  tne  island. 

First,  there  were  misunderstandings  between  the  highest 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  :  misunderstandings  made 
chronic  by  lapse  of  time,  bitter  by  personalities,  and  Com- 
plicated by  mterference.  The  reference  to  the  Bishop 
caused  him  infinite  trouble  and  anxiety.  His  first  wish  was 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  by  mutual  explanations,  con- 
cessions, and  apology.  In  this  he  failed :  and  in  the  end 
was  compelled  to  pass  judgment  on  the  case.  That  this 
judgment  should  prove  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  was 
impossible :  but  though  it  did  not  heal  the  wound,  it  stopped 
the  inflammatory  action ;  and  time  did  the  rest. 

There  was  disunion  also  amongst  the  clergy.  An  official 
complaint  in  time  ptLst  had  been  sent  in  to  the  Bishop, 
against  a  clergyman,  very  worthy,  but  rather  sensitive.  An 
opinion  upon  the  case  as  thus  sent  in  had  been  pronoimced. 
The  clergyman  fretted  under  it ;  and  asserted  that  the  com- 
plaint against  him  had  not  been  fairly  put,  in  the  first 
instance.  His  assertion  became  known  to  the  congregation 
amongst  whom  he  ministered,  and  they  rose  as  one  man 
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on  his  behalf,  and  memorialised  the  Bishop.  Here  was 
complication  of  all  kinds,  which  nothing  could  remove  so 
well  as  personal  intercourse.  The  consideration  of  it,  there- 
fore, was  reserved  for  the  visitation,  and  the  result  was 
very  happy :  for  when  the  Bishop's  last  service  in  the  island 
was  fimshed,  and  he  was  resting  in  the  vestry  for  a  little 
while,  both  parties  voluntarily  came  forward,  and,  without 
a  word,  shooK  hands  before  him :  whilst  he  silently  bent 
his  head  in  token  of  approbation,  and  gave  God  thanks. 

A  third  matter  was  of  a  more  personal  character,  but  not 
less  irritatiDg.  A  young  man,  highly  connected  in  the 
colony,  and  provided  with  an  appointment  of  some  value, 
sought  Priest  s  Orders  to  enable  him  to  hold  it.  A  charge, 
however,  hung  over  him  of  having  written  anonymous  letters 
in  a  newspaper,  both  personal  and  libellous.  The  charge 
and  the  denial  were  alike  unqualified  :  and  the  proof  was 
manifestly  difficult.  The  whole  was  a  matter  of  public 
discussion  and  notoriety ;  and  the  Bishop's  decision  on  the 
young  man's  application  was  looked  to  on  both  sides  with 
great  anxiety.  He  waited:  and  whilst  waiting,  events 
occurred  which  tested  the  young  man*s  spirit,  temper,  and 
prudence.  He  was  found  wanting :  and  the  Bishop  founded 
his  decision — not  on  what  was  past,  and  was,  perhaps,  inca- 
pable of  absolute  proof,  but  on  what  his  own  eyes  had  seen, 
and  his  own  ears  heard.     Ordination  was  postponed. 

The  next  question  arose  from  the  improper  action  of  the 
Government.  They  had  assumed  authority  to  issue  marriage 
licences  indiscriminately  to  all  applicants,  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  ecclesiastical  usages.  The  necessity  of  the 
case  was  the  plea  and  the  excuse.  But  however  valid  this 
might  be  deemed  before  the  establishment  of  the  bishopric, 
it  was  not  valid  now.  Whatever  doubt  remained  on  other 
points,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  dispensing  power  inherent 
m  all  bishops :  and  the  power  to  dispense  with  banns 
involved  the  power  to  grant  Ucences.  It  was,  therefore, 
arranged  by  mutual  consent  that  all  marriage  licences 
henceforth  should  issue  from  the  Archdeacon's  Court  in  the 
Bishop's  name,  whilst  the  proceeds  of  a  stamp  affixed  to 
each  would  go  to  increase  the  revenue  and  convey  the 
Governor's  sanction.  Thus  the  issue  of  the  licence  woxdd 
be  legitimate,  the  authority  of  the  Government  would  be 
recognised,  and  the  revenue  remain  uninjured.  A  few 
worcLs  thus  suffice  to  narrate,  what  required  many  long  dis- 
cussions and  letters  to  arrange. 
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Widely  diverging  from  tliis,  arose  another  matter  of  con- 
troversy. There  were  two  different  versions  of  the  Bible 
into  Cingalese,  and  each  had  many  warm  and  earnest  ad- 
vocates, who  desired  the  mediation  and  award  of  the  Bishop. 
Not  being  conversant  with  the  language,  he  could  only 
receive  evidence  on  either  side.  No  nation  in  the  world 
seems  to  have  separated  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  by  broader  lines  of  demarcation  than  the  Cingalese. 
The  separation  extends  even  to  the  language.  There  is  one 
phraseology  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor — one  for 
the  high  and  another  for  the  low^-one  full  of  fulsome  com- 
pliments, the  other  fiill  of  rude  familiarity.  The  question 
nad  no  reference  to  caste,  or  any  religious  distinctions,  but 
appertained  to  social  life  and  intercourse.  Men  of  rank 
addressed  each  other  in  one  set  of  phrases :  common  per- 
sons in  another.  Into  which  should  the  Bible  be  translated  P 
To  speak  of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  "  His  high  Excellency  "  in 
almost  every  verse  of  the  Gospels,  would  seem  to  militate 
against  the  simplicity  of  the  original :  but  to  drop  the 
phrase  altogether  would,  to  the  Cingalese  ear,  be  significant 
of  vulgar  fMniliarity,  or  even  contempt.  The  complimentary 
translation  had  hitherto  been  used,  but  now  a  new  one  had 
emanated  from  the  Church  Missionary  Seminary  at  Cotta, 
and  urged  its  claims.  The  difficulty  of  the  question  will  be  at 
once  discovered.  If  the  complimentary  phraseology  was  to  be 
tolerated  when  addressed  to  Patriarcns,  Prophets,  Apostles, 
or  "  The  Lord :  **  could  it  be  tolerated  when  addressed  to 
Cain,  Ahitophel,  Demas,  and  Judas  Iscariot  P  On  the 
other  hand,  was  it  possible  to  speak  of  high  and  holy 
scripture  characters  in  terms  which  a  well-bred  Cingalese 
would  shrink  from  using  to  a  friend  ?  Neither  was  there 
any  middle  course,  or  the  translator  would  make  himself 
*'  a  ruler  and  a  judge,''  to  decide  who  was  evil,  and  who  was 
good — what  character  was  high  enough  for  the  language  of 
compliment,  what  low  enough  for  the  language  of  contempt. 
This  was  called  the  Oba- Wahansey  confix)versy :  and  thus 
it  came  before  the  Bishop.  He  knew  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  decide  :  neitner  did  he  wish  to  do  so  :  but 
both  parties  having  applied  to  him,  he  recommended  that 
the  two  versions  should  be  made  equally  accessible,  and 
that  time  should  be  the  final  arbiter.  It  was  of  course  a 
Native,  and  not  an  English  question ;  and  experience  would 
show  the  leaning  of  the  native  mind,  and  ffradually 
bring  about   any  change  that  was  really  desirable  in  the 
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native  churches.     Thus  the  controversy  for  the  time  was 
stilled. 

Another  question  demanded  decision,  and  admitted  not  of 
compromise,  or  even  delay.  Durinff  the  time  that  the 
Dutch  had  held  the  island,  the  profession  of  heathenism 
was  made  a  civil  disqualification.  No  unbaptised  person 
could  be  legally  married,  or  buried,  or  hold  office,  or  mherit 
property.  The  necessary  consequence  was  that  multitudes 
mdiscriminately  flocked  to  the  font:  and  facilities  were 
required  for  thus  fiUinff  the  island  with  baptised  heathens. 
In  order  to  this,  certam  men,  some  Dutcn,  some  native, 
were  appointed  to  reside  at  different  stations,  and  perform 
the  ceremony  (for  it  was  no  more)  for  all  applicants.  These 
men  were  selected  by  the  Government,  paid  stipends  varying 
from  60/.  to  100/.  per  annum,  and  called  "  Proponents." 

When  the  island  was  transferred  to  England,  this  system, 
strange  to  say,  was  transferred  with  it:  and  though  the 
civil  disqualification  was  removed,  yet  the  Proponents  and 
their  system  remained :  so  that  wnen  the  Bisnop  arrived 
there  were  still  nine  such  men  in  the  pay  of  Government, 
performing  their  unauthorised  religious  services.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  Government  was  not  willing  to  do 
away  with  a  system  which  it  had  found  existing,  and  had 
engaged  to  maintain :  but  it  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  pro- 
posal the  Bishop  might  make  to  remove  the  scandal.  Why 
not  then  give  regularity  to  that  which  was  confessedly 
irregular  ?  The  salary  was  there — and  the  men  were  there : 
— why  not  bestow  upon  them  Deacon's  orders,  and  thus 
send  them  forth  to  teach  and  to  baptise  ?  This  seemed  the 
obvious  course  to  be  pursued :  but  there  was  found  to  be 
•one  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  general  application — the 
men  were  unfit.  A  careful  examination  proved  that  only 
two.  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications.  On  this,  then, 
the  decision  turned.  These  two  were  to  be  admitted  as 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  their  admission  was  to  be 
held  up  as  an  incentive  and  encouragement  to  the  others. 
None  were  injured.  In  any  case,  the  Proponents  would 
hold  their  offices  for  life,  even  though  foimd  finally  dis- 
qualified for  Holy  Orders :  and  after  death,  their  places 
would  be  supplied  by  a  different  order  and  class  of  men. 
Thus  the  matter  was  arranged  for  the  time. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  consideration  of  these 
anxious  matters  filled  up  every  interval  of  time  left  by  the 
performance  of  the  Bisnop's  public  duties.     Those  public 
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duties  were  announced  for  general  information  in  a  "  Sup- 
plement to  the  Government  Gazette/*  and  were  at  once 
entered  on.  Two  days,  from  November  7th  to  November  9th, 
were  assigned  for  tiie  reception  of  visitors,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  a  sermon  was  preached  in  the  Fort  Church  to  an 
overflowing  congregation  from  the  words,  "  Unto  me,  who 
am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that 
I  should  preach  amone  the  gentiles  the  unsearchable  ridies 
of  Christ "  (Ep.  iii.  8.)  This  was  followed  on  Tuesday  by 
the  confirmation  of  one  hundred  and  eight  young  persons ; 
the  words  and  the  final  blessing  being  repeated  in  four 
different  languages — English,  Cingalese,  Portuguese,  and 
Tamul. 

On  Thursday  the  Visitation  was  held,  and  the  clergy 
entertained  at  the  Bishop's  house.  The  charge  was  l£e 
same  as  that  delivered  m  Calcutta,  with  adaptations  to 
Ceylon, 

These  duties  were  varied  by  a  visit  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Institution  at  Cotta,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lambrick,  the  senior  missionary,  whose  venerable  appear- 
ance, long  experience,  sound  learning,  and  deep  piety, 
admirably  qualified  him  to  conduct  what  might  be  called  a 
"  school  of  the  prophets.*'  The  buildings  were  situated  on 
the  banks  of  an  extensive  lake,  and  included  a  college,  a 
chapel,  a  printing-press,  and  missionaries*  houses.  A  whole 
district,  and  a  wide  circle  of  schools  were  also  attached  to 
the  Mission.  The  Bishop  himself  describes  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  his  mind  by  the  visit : — 

"I  must  tell  you  of  the  exquisite  drive  we  have  had 
through  the  cinnamon  gardens  for  five  miles.  Nothing 
since  the  garden  of  Eden,  was  so  beautiful :  a  vast  field  of- 
green  fragrant  bush,  with  every  fibre  and  branch  bursting 
with  cinnamon.  But  even  this  extraordinary  scene  yields 
to  the  moral  fragrance  of  this  dear  missionary  station  of 
Cotta,  now  numbering  twelve  out-stations,  four  clei^ymen, 
tweniy-one  native  teachers,  six  hundred  average  attendants 
on  public  worship,  twenty-one  communicants,  nineteen 
seminarists,  sixteen  schools,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty 
scholars.  Our  honoured  Mr.  Lambrick,  after  eighteen  years 
of  steady  and  holy  labour,  presides  over  the  whole.  Will 
you  believe  that  I  have  been  examining  native  youth  in  the 
English  Scriptures,  geography,  history,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, latin,  greek,  and  hebrew  P  * 

They  stood  before  the  Bishop,  as  he  describes,  fine  young 
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men,  clad  in  white  dresses,  and  with  the  hair  gathered  hy  a 
high  comb  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
both  men  and  women  in  Ceylon.  Their  countenances  were 
intelligent,  and  their  answers  very  satisfactory.  When  their 
examination  was  ended,  they  gave  place  to  four  hundred 
younger  children  gathered  in  from  all  the  schools,  who  were 
addressed  in  a  body.  The  candidates  for  confirmation  were 
then  separated,  for  a  preparatory  exhortation ;  but  it  being 
suggested  that  the  administration  of  the  service  on  the  spot 
would  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  long  walk  to  Colombo,  the 
Bishop  at  once  assented,  and  in  the  evening  at  divine  ser- 
vice, fifty-five  young  natives  were  confirmed  with  a  great 
and  solemn  effect. 

The  day  of  Ordination  having  been  fixed,  a  start  was 
now  made  for  Kandy,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island, 
about  seventy-two  miles  distant ;  and  the  journey  was  per- 
formed in  a  vehicle  called  the  "  Kaudv  Mail,"  upon  a  road 
which  was  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  and  through  the 
most  varied  and  lovely  scenery. 

When  the  Bishop  arrived  at  Kandy,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  at  the  "  King's  House,"  erected  by  Sir  Eaward 
Barnes.  Sir  John  Wilson,  the  commander-in-chief,  Mr. 
Tumour,  the  resident  commissioner,  and  others,  gladly  re- 
ceived him,  and  honoured  him  with  many  honours.  He 
was  poorly  and  in  pain  all  the  time  he  stayed ;  but  still, 
in  a  carriage,  was  able  to  move  about,  accomplish  his 
sacred  objects,  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  lake  and  mountain 
scenery.  Dr.  Mill  still  accomjjanied  the  party,  and  his 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit  served  him  well.  The  delight  of 
the  native  priests  on  hearing  him  converse  in  it  was  in- 
describable. Many  ancient  temples  were  visited.  On  the 
outside  of  one  stood  a  huge  upright  mass  of  stone,  which 
being  scarped  and  smoothed  on  one  side,  served  as  a  matrix, 
or  grouna,  for  an  inscription  in  raised  letters.  It  was 
thus,  at  once,  "  the  pillar  and  ground  "  of  the  truth  it 
professed  to  promulgate,  and  afforded  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  expression  used  by  St.  Paul,  when  writing 
to  Timothy,  about  the  Church  of  the  living  God  (1  Tim. 
m.  15). 

The  palace  of  the  former  kings  of  Kandy  still  remained. 
The  woodwork  was  curiously  carved  with  hideous  griffins, 
and  a  species  of  bird  like  a  cock,  the  exclusive  sign  and 
seal  of  Ceylon  royalty.  Adjoining  it  was  the  temple, 
where  the  relic,  called  the  tooth  of  BhCid,  is  preserved. 
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Great  preparations  were  made  to  give  all  ceremony  to  the 
Bishop  s  visit,  and  to  do  him  honour.  The  relic  itself  is 
rarely  exposed.  It  is  hidden  in  six  cases,  one  within  the 
other,  of  precious  metals.  The  exterior  case  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  bell,  and  stands  upon  a  table  in  a  small  dark 
room,  covered  with  gold  chains  and  strings  of  pearls,  dia- 
monds, rubies,  and  emeralds.  All  these  have  been  offerings 
in  times  past,  and  are  now  valued  at  30,000/.  by  admiring 
natives  ;  but  at  much  less  by  sober-minded  Europeans. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  tooth  declare  that  it  is  but  a 
small  tusk,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  no  human  tooth 
at  all.  Tradition  attaches  to  its  possessor  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island:  and  hence  the  care  taken  to  pre- 
serve what  has  been  obtained.  The  first  object  of  every 
conspiracy  has  been  the  seizure  of  the  relic  as  a  pledge 
of  success. 

When  the  present  visit  was  paid,  long  rows  of  elephants 
were  drawn  up,  forming  a  gigantic  and  living  avenue, 
martial  music  was  sounded,  crowds  of  natives  assembled, 
and  priests  swarmed ;  but  no  indications  of  resnect  were 
required,  no  shoe  was  taken  off,  no  hat  removed :  it  was 
simpler  a  visit  as  to  a  curiosity,  and  was  thus  regarded  on 
one  side,  and  understood  on  the  other. 

It  was  followed  by  a  visit  of  ceremony  from  a  body  of 
^^Adigars,"  men  of  high  rank  and  ancient  lineage,  the 
princes  of  the  island ;  and  of  Bhdddist  priests.  The  priests 
arrived  first,  silentty  and  unobserved,  ^ifty  of  them  stood 
grouped  in  the  verandah,  with  yellow  robes  and  shaven 
heads,  waiting  the  approach  of  the  Adigars.  Then  they 
joined  in  the  procession,  and  entered  the  room,  clustering 
together  on  ote  side.  The  Bishop,  previously  instructed, 
held  out  both  hands  to  the  two  men  of  highest  rank, 
merely  bowing  to  the  rest.  They  shook  each  hand  in  both 
their  own  :  bowed,  and  assumed  the  place  befitting  their 
rank.  An  interesting  conversation  followed,  in  which  Mr. 
Tumour,  the  resident,  acted  as  interpreter.  Subjects  of 
controversy  were  not  avoided,  and  the  truth  was  spoken, 
but  all  was  done  with  gentleness:  and  the  Bishop's  courtesy 
seemed  to  be  appreciated  by  all.  The  interview  lasted 
about  half-an-hour. 

The  business  of  the  Visitation,  meanwhile,  had  not  been 
forgotten.  There  waa  no  church  at  Kandy,  and  when  the 
Bishop  preached  on  his  first  arrival,  the   magistrate  was 
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obliged  to  vacate  his  seat  and  break  up  the  court,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  congregation.  On  Sunday  the  weather 
was  very  stormy,  and  the  congregation  small.  A  confirma- 
tion was  held;  and  the  misaon  examined  with  much 
interest.  Every  effort  was  also  made  to  rouse  a  spirit  of 
church  building.  But  the  society  was  almost  exclusively 
military,  and  consequently  moveable :  and  the  response  was 
not  encouraging. 

Having  done  what  he  could,  the  Bishop  returned  to 
Colombo  on  Tuesday,  November  18th,  and  then  the  exa- 
mination of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  commenced,  and  was 
continued  day  by  day,  whilst  the  several  matters  of  dis- 
cussion already  referred  to  were  being  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. It  was  finally  held  in  the  Fort  Church,  and 
amongst  the  ordained  were  Mr.  Dias  and  Mr.  Ondatzye, 
the  two  Proponents.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey,  senior  chap- 
lain, preached,  and  a  large  company  joined  in  the  Holy 
Commumon. 

This  was  the  last  sacred  act  at  Colombo,  and  the  Bishop 
at  once  embarked  and  proceeded  to  Point  de  Galle.  At  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wenham,  the  chaplain,  he  found  one 
guiet  day,  which  he  greatly  needed.  On  the  following  mom- 
mg  he  preached  a  most  impressive  sermon  in  the  old  Dutch 
Church,  which  was,  like  all  the  old  churches  in  Ceylon, 
roomy  and  convenient,  but  with  no  architectural  pretensions. 
A  second  service  was  equally  well  attended,  and  the  day 
closed  with  pleasant  converse  and  sacred  music.  Then 
followed  a  confirmation,  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  an  examination  of  the 
Government  Schools,  and  a  visit  to  an  industrial  institution 
for  the  natives,  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Gibson. 

An  expedition  to  the  Church  Missionary  Station  of  Bad- 
degame  occupied  the  next  day,  and  shall  be  described  by  the 
Bishop  himself: — 

*  As  we  landed  from  our  boat,  which  had  been  dragged  by 
twenty-five  coolies  against  the  burrent,  we  were  received  on 
the  shore  by  the  missionaries  and  the  archdeacon  (who  had 
gone  on  the  preceding  day)  under  a  triumphal  arch  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  beautifully  adorned  with  the  leaves  and  bark  in 
the  native  manner.  After  reposing  a  little  at  the  first  abode, 
we  pushed  on  to  the  second  missionaries'  house,  and  there 
beheld  on  an  adjacent  height  a  noble  primitive  Christian 

church,  with  its  comely  tower,  and  a  verandah  thrown 
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around  it,  built  by  the  piety  of  the  missionaries  £^nd  con- 
secrated by  Bishop  Heber,  in  1825.  I  had  intended  to 
have  had  divine  service,  and  had  appointed  Mr,  Wenham 
to  preach,  and  meant  afterwards  to  have  repeated  my 
Charge  to  the  four  or  five  clergy  who  had  not  heard  it. 
But  lo  !  I  found  the  whole  church  filled  from  end  to  end 
with  five  hundred  dear  native  children,  waiting  for  the 
Bishop,  with  their  teachers,  monitors,  parents,  friends.  I 
never  witnessed  such  a  sight.  I  immediately  changed  my 
plan,  desired  one  of  the  missionaries  to  begin  the  Litany  in 
Cingalese,  and  then  delivered  an  extempore  address,  or  ser- 
mon, with  the  interpreter  upon  the  pulpit  steps  rendering 
clause  by  clause.  Such  an  affecting  scene  almost  overcame 
me.  The  loud  clear  responses  of  the  children  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  Litany,  which  Mr.  Faught  read  out  admirably 
witti  the  recitative  cadence  which  the  natives  always  use, 
was  very  striking ;  and  when  I  ascended  and  looked  round, 
and  bade  the  interpreter  turn  to  Luke  15th,  and  read  the 
parable  of  "  the  lost  sheep,"  I  could  scarcely  proceed  with 
my  discourse.  My  first  clause  was,  "  These  are  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ ;"  my  second,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  good  Shep- 
herd;" my  third,  "The  lost  sheep  are  sinners,  all  the 
sinners  in  Ceylon,  all  the  Bhftddists,  all  you  ;"  and  so  on. 
Thus  I  proceeded  in  half  sentences  for  half-an-hour.  We 
afterwards  visited  the  schools,  and  then  at  luncheon  I  ad- 
dressed the  missionaries,  and  encouraged  them  concerning 
their  faith — especially  urging  holy  temper,  tenderness, 
patience,  watchftilness,  and  extraordinary  discretion  in 
receiving  candidates  to  Baptism.' 

At  five  o'clock  the  following  morning  all  were  on  board 
the  steamer,  bound  for  Matura  and  Trincomalee.  The  wea- 
ther was  too  boisterous  to  admit  of  stopping  at  the  former 
place,  and  all  speed  was  made  to  take  shelter  in  Trinco- 
malee. It  was  but  just  accomplished,  and  the  finest  harbour 
in  the  world  was  out  just  entered,  when  a  violent  storm 
broke  upon  land  and  sea,  and  raged  furiously  for  some  days. 
Those  days  were  spent  in  quiet.  Within  the  harbour, 
which  is  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  deep  to  the  very  edge,  all 
was  calm :  and  the  Bishop  was  lodged  in  the  admiral's 
house,  on  one  of  the  hills  which  stand  round  about  the 
harbour,  and  make  it  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Part  of  a  regiment,  and  a  considerable  population,  were 
stationed  here,   but  there  was  no  chaplam.     Everything, 
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therefore,  had  to  be  done :  notices  given,  candidates  in- 
structed, hospitals  visited,  schools  examined,  sermons 
preached,  and  confirmation  administered.  This  left  no  idle 
moment ;  and  when  all  was  ended,  the^  Bishop  would  fain 
have  left,  and  resumed  his  voyage  to  Mairas.  But  this  the 
storm  forbade ;  and  not  the  storm  only,  but  the  captain  of 
the  steamer  also,  who  reported  the  boiler  damaged  for  the 
third  time.    • 

This  forced  delay  enabled  the  Bishop  to  wind  up  all  the 
remaining  business ;  and  to  distribute,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Archdeacon,  in  various  channels,  the  whole  sum  of 
300/.  allotted  to  him  by  Government  for  his  expenses: 
bearing  those  expenses  cheerfully  himself. 

And  thus  the  Visitation  of  Ceylon  ended.  It  had  occupied 
more  than  three  weeks  of  incessant  labour;  and  if  the 
measure  of  spiritual  blessings  vouchsafed  seemed  less  than 
in  other  places,  it  was  because  the  "preparation  of  the 
heart "  was  wanting.  The  Holy  Spirit  loves  not  scenes  of 
strife  and  contention,  and  here  they  abounded.  Still  it  was 
something  to  have  met  the  evil,  and  put  things  in  "  the  way 
of  peace  " ;  and  with  this  hope  the  Bishop  thanked  God  and 
took  courage. 

He  was  still,  however,  a  prisoner ;  and  he  fretted  in  the 
prison-house*  No  immediate  duty  occupied  him  in  the 
station — ^the  weather  confined  him  to  the  house — the  time 
fixed  for  his  arrival  at  Madras  was  passed — ^his  htfbits  of 
punctuality  were  disturbed — and  it  was  hard,  whilst  looking 
at  the  quiet  sea  within  the  harbour,  to  realise  what  was 
going  on  without.  He  eagerly  availed  himself,  therefore, 
of  a  half  consenting  note  from  the  Master  Attendant,  and 
fixed  December  2na  for  the  day  of  his  departure. 

No  sooner  had  the  steamer  put  her  head  outside  the  har- 
bour, than  she  was  caught  by  the  wind  and  current,  driven 
far  south,  and  forbidden  all  possible  return.  She  was  an 
old,  worn-out  vessel,  her  fabric  shaken,  her  engines  weak, 
her  boilers  patched,  and  with  no  strength  left  to  bear  up  under 
what  now  pressed  upon  her.  Night  came  on,  the  wind  in- 
creased, the  sea  rose  nigh,  and  danger  soon  became  apparent. 
On  the  second  and  third  day  matters  grew  worse.  A  ^leam 
of  sunshine  permitted  an  observation  to  be  taken,  and  it  was 
foimd  that,  spite  of  the  straining  of  the  engine  on  her  north- 
western course,  the  vessel  had  been  driven  ten  miles  south, 
and  three  hundred  miles  east»    She  began  to  leak  seriously^ 
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the  tops  of  her  high  paddle-boxes  were  often  buried  in  flie 
sea,  sails  were  blown  away,  spars  split,  and  at  length — the 
boiler  burst,  and  let  sixty  tons  of  water  in  a  moment  into 
the  hold.  The  fires  were  now  extinguished,  the  engine 
deck  was  a  foot  deep  in  water,  the  vessel  became  nearly 
unmanageable,  and  all  hands  were  ordered  to  the  pumps. 
Two  of  these  were  found  choked  with  coal  dust :  and  whilst 
the  other  two  were  working,  relays  of  men  baled  water  out 
with  buckets.  "  I  can  do  no  more,"  said  the  captain,  "  tell 
the  Bishop  he  had  better  go  to  prayers."  He  was  almost 
disqualified ;  for  he,  and  all  the  passengers  were  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  want  of  rest,  and  extreme  sickness  :  but  thus 
warned,  he  roused  himself,  and  with  "  two  or  three "  he 
cried  unto  the  Lord  "  out  of  the  depths,"  and  his  "  prayer 
came  unto  Him,  into  His  holy  temple."  As  he  read  St 
Paul's  narrative  of  his  shipwreck,  recorded  in  Acts  xxvii. 
13 — 36,  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  the  groaning  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  shouts  of  fiie  seamen  drowned  his  voice ;  but  God 
heard,  and  gave  him  all  those  that  sailed  with  him.  Ere 
long  the  wind  abated,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  ;  the  water 
in  the  vessel  was  got  under,  and  the  boiler  repaired ;  the 
fires  were  lit,  and  once  more  the  vessel's  head  was  pointed 
in  the  right  course.  The  sea  still  wrought  and  was  tem- 
pestuous, but  the  immediate  peril  had  passed  away.  That 
it  had  been  most  imminent,  admitted  of  no  doubt.  The 
ship's  log  was  afterwards  copied,  and  confessed  the  fact.  One 
leak,  at  the  critical  moment,  and  the  vessel  must  inevitably 
have  foundered,  and  every  soul  been  lost ;  for  no  boat  could 
have  lived  in  such  a  sea,  so  many  himdred  miles  from  land. 
But  God  listened  to  the  cry  of  his  servants,  and  brought 
them  out  of  their  distresses :  He  "made  the  storm  a  calniy 
60  that  the  waves  thereof  were  still." 

Whilst  the  result  was  yet  uncertain,  the  Bishop  seems  to 
have  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  opening,  as  he  says,  his  desk 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Trincomalee,  made  the  fol- 
lowing entry : — 

Friday,  December  4, 1884. 

*  Gk)d's  will  be  done.  The  Lord  sitteth  above  the  water 
floods,  vea,  the  Lord  "  abideth  a  King  for  ever."  When 
Jesus  nad  compelled  his  disciples  to  go  into  the  ship,  the 
storm  nevertheless  arose,  and  they  were  nigh  to  perishing. 
But  Jesus  was  on  the  mountain  praying  for  them.    Jesua 
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saw  them  when  in  jeopardy.     Jesns  came  to  them  at  the 
critical  moment,  saying,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 

"  In  the  same  Jesus,  everywhere  present,  and  working  by 
his  never-failing  Providence,  I  would  desire  to  trust.  Before 
Him  would  I  humble  myself ;  His  mercy  would  I  implore ; 
confessing  my  grievous  sins,  relying  on  His  precious  death, 
and  resigning  myself  into  his  almighty  hands.  Lord,  save, 
we  perish. 

*  Afflictions  are  the  portion  of  the  militant  church.  They 
humble,  lay  low,  show  us  our  weakness,  bring  o^ir  sins  to 
remembrance,  awaken  conscience,  place  eternity  at  the  door. 
At  this  moment  any  increase  of  storm  might  expose  us  to 
the  most  direct  and  imminent  danger  ;  whilst,  at  any  instant, 
Jesus  may  arise,  sajr,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  and  there  would  be 
a  great  calm.  This  is  the  moment,  then,  to  glorify  Jesus 
by  faith  in  his  power  and  love,  to  lie  in  his  hands  as  clay  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter,  to  be  assured  that  "  all  is  well,"  to 
look  with  more  scrutiny  into  the  heart,  and  to  put  away 
every  sin.  Heaven  is  a  state  of  holiness ;  Christ  is  the 
most  holy  Saviour ;  God  is  a  holy  God.  Am  I  then  holy  P 
fit  for  heaven  ?  really  sanctified  by  the  truth  P  separated 
from  every  sin  P  devoted  to  the  whole  will  of  God  P  Lord ! 
make  me  so  more  and  more.  Give  me  the  Scriptural  evi- 
deuces  of  a  true  faith.     Shine  upon  Thy  work  in  my  heart. 

*  But  it  is  on  Thy  mercy  only  I  rely.  I  renounce  every 
other  refuge  to  fly  to  Thy  death  and  passion.  Save  me  as 
the  chief  of  sinners.  Save  my  diocese.  Save  my  brethren 
the  clergy.  Save  my  children  and  grandchildren.  Save  my 
friends.     Save  Thy  Church.     Save  the  whole  world.' 

The  wind  had  lulled,  and  hour  by  hour  the  sea  grew  calm, 
and  the  vessel  held  on  her  way.  On  December  9th  the 
land  was  sighted;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  the  light-house  at  Madras  cast  its  bright  beams 
upon  the  waters,  filling  the  heart  with  gratitude,  and  the  lips 
with  praise.  The  whole  distance  from  Trincomalee  was  but 
two  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  it  had  taken  nine  days 
to  accomplish  it 

At  dawn  of  day  the  Bishop  hastened  to  leave  the  ship ; 
and,  since  no  preparation  could  be  expected  at  such  an  earlv 
houPylie  resolvea  to  avail  himself  of  a  common  Masullah 
boat,  which  was  plying  at  the  ship's  side.  But  landing  at 
Madras  is  not  an  easy  thing.     The  coast  is  open,  the 
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whole  line  of  surf  runs  very  high,  and  the  least  careless- 
ness, or  want  of  skill,  leads  to  a  catastrophe  more  or  less 
serious. 

Thus  it  happened  in  the  present  case.  On  hoard  the  ship 
the  Bishop  was  careless  of  costume.  Whatever  was  most 
comfortable  was  worn — ^the  loose  black  crape  coat — no  cravat 
— and  a  hat  retaining  nothing  of  episcopacy  but  the  form. 
When  about  to  land  ,however,  all  this  was  changed:  and  some- 
thing of  stiffiiess  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  accompany 
the  glossy  cassock,  the  starched  cravat,  the  new  hat,  and  the 
best  coat.  Thus  arrayed,  with  his  pocket  Bible  and  little 
atlas  as  inseparable  companions,  the  Bishop  stepped  into  the 
boat,  attended  by  his  suite.  All  MasuUah  boats  are  large, 
high  out  of  the  water,  rowed  by  many  men,  and  guided  by 
a  steersman  who  stands  upon  the  same  raised  deck  on  which 
the  passengers,  with  feet  suspended  far  above  the  bottom, 
are  seated.  Silently  the  shore  was  neared,  upon  which  some 
red  and  black  coats  in  waiting  were  now  discovered*  The 
swell  preceding  the  breakers  was  felt,  the  rowers  raised 
their  usual  cry — now  nearing  the  beach,  and  now  retiring — 
now  pulling,  and  now  backing  their  oars — ^waiting  for  a 
favourable  moment  and  an  encouraging  word*  The  word 
at  last  was  spoken  :  but  at  a  wrong  crisis.  The  first  wave 
excited  some  astonishment ;  but  the  second  made  a  dear 
breach  over  the  boat,  and  in  an  instant.  Bishop,  Chaplain, 
and  Doctor,  were  swept  from  their  seats,  and  with  hats  and 
books  were  floating  m  the  water  which  half  filled  it 
A  third  wave ;  and  all  were  safe  on  shore,  and  aided  by 
sympathising,  and  yet  half-smiling  friends.  Dignity  agrees 
not  with  drenched  clothes :  and  whilst  guns  were  firing, 
bands  playing,  and  troop  presenting  arms,  the  Bishop  was 
hurrying  away  to  find  shelter  and  dry  clothes  in  Government 
House.  "  A  floundering  surf,"  as  he  afterwards  described 
it,  "  finished  our  calamities  with  its  own  petty  annoyance." 

After  all  this,  a  rest  of  some  days  was  manifestly  essen- 
tial :  and  *  in  the  interval  thus  afforded  it  may  be  well  to 
narrate  what  brought  the  Bishop  to  Madras,  and  what 
anxious  matters  awaited  him.  This  will  involve  the  whole 
of  what  is  called  "  The  Caste  question,"  the  consideration 
of  which  has  hitherto  been  reserved,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
continuous  narrative.  It  will  hereafter  prove  an  ep6ch  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  native  church  of 
India* 
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The  first  Protestant  Mission  was  established  at  Tran- 
quebar,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  southern  India,  under  the 
auspices  of  Frederic  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  in  the  year 
1705-6.  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutscho  were  the  first  missiona- 
ries, and  they  baptised  their  first  converts  on  May  12th, 
1707.  Soon  after,  the  mission  became  known  to  the  Church 
in  England,  and  enlisted  its  warmest  sympathies.  .In  the 
year  1710,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
made  grants  in  aid,  both  of  money  and  books ;  and  soon 
after  took  a  more  direct  part  in  its  proceedings.  The  Mis- 
sion spread,  and  put  out  great  branches,  which  reached 
Vepery,  Cuddalore,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  and  Tinnevelly. 
In  the  year  1824,  the  whole  charge  of  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  at  a  later  penod  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  entered  the  same  wide  field.  By  this  instrumentality 
many  thousand  Christians  had  been  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  Christ,  and  it  is  the  insidious  working  of  caste  amongst 
them,  which  is  now  under  consideration.  It  had  gradually 
insinuated  itself  till,  like  leaven,  it  had  leavened  the  whole 
lump.  In  other  parts  of  India  it  was  unknown.  In  Bengal 
and  elsewhere,  when  a  native  embraces  Christianity,  all 
connection  with  idolatry  and  idolatrous  usag(^s  ceases  at 
once.  Caste  is  at  an  end  ;  and  the  Brahmin,  Soodra,  and 
Pariah,  are  "  one  in  Christ."  Even  Mahometanism  admits 
not  of  its  retention  by  a  proselyte. 

And  thus  it  was  originally  in  the  southern  churches. 
Caste  was  unknown  to  the  first  converts,  and  was  not 
tolerated  by  the  first  missionaries.  There  are  "Ancient 
reports  "  of  the  mission  still  extant,  of  dates  varying  from 
1712  to  1739,  which  show  that  a  firm  stand  was  then 
made  against  the  retention  and  recognition  of  caste.  But 
in  process  of  time  the  fields  became  too  extensive  to  be 
vigilantly  cultivated.  The  harvest  was  great,  and  the 
labourers  were  few.  Whole  districts  were  left  of  necessity 
imder  the  care  of  native  catechists.  Discipline  became 
relaxed;  and  there  was  no  one  to  raise  the  warning 
voice,  or  apply  the  required  remedy*  The  result  was  in- 
evitable. 

The  barriers  which  caste  had  set  up  amongst  the  heathen, 
separating  man  from  man,  and  family  from  family,  became 
incorporated  into  Christianity.  Idolatrous  usages  were  re- 
tained. Soodras  and  pariahs  refused  to  mingle  m  the  house 
of  God.    At  the  Holy  Communion  the  higher  caste  first 
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drew  near,  and  would  not  touch  the  cup  if  a  low  caste  man 
preceded  them.  A  soodra  priest  or  catechist,  whilst  not 
refusing  to  minister  in  a  pariah  village,  would  not  live  in 
it.     And  on  the  other  hand,  a  soodra  would  not  allow  a 

Eariah  priest  or  catechist  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  him,  or 
aptise  nis  child.  Even  the  missionaries  were  accounted 
as  unclean,  and  a  native  priest  of  the  higher  caste  has  been 
known  to  refuse  food  and  shelter  to  two  European  mis- 
sionaries on  their  journey,  lest  food  and  vessels  should  be 
defiled.  Christians  attended  at  the  heathen  feasts;  they 
bore  the  heathen  marks  upon  their  foreheads ;  they  pro- 
hibited the  marriage  of  widows  ;  they  would  allow  no  mar- 
riages but  in  their  own  caste ;  and  in  no  less  than  fifty 
ways  they  were  assimilated  to  the  heathen. 

Had  these  been  matters  touching  only  on  civil  ranks  or 
distinctions,  no  interference  would  have  been  needfiil,  for 
Christianity  admits  of  all  social  distinctions,  and  is  not  the 
author  of  confusion  in  the  Churches.  But  caste  is  religious 
in  its  very  origin.  Its  rules  are  defined  and  enjoined  in  the 
Hindoo  Shaster — the  Law — the  Nomos  :  a  supposed  divine 
revelation  sanctioned  by  their  gods  themselves.  Its  con- 
tents are  partly  religious  or  ceremonial,  and  partly  civil  or 
political :  it  was  to  the  former  only  that  the  soodwis  clung, 
and  for  which  they  strove.  And  yet  their  pretensions,  when 
rightly  understood,  were  almost  ridiculous.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  high  race,  or  gentle  lineage.  These  soodraa^ 
were  of  the  lowest  caste  themselves,  and  formed  but  to  be 
the  servants  of  all.  The  Brahmin  sprang  from  the  head 
of  Brahma  to  rule,  the  chattriar  from  his  arms  to  fight, 
the  vasyars  from  his  thighs  to  work,  and  the  suttirer  or 
soodra  from  his  feet  to  serve.  Beneath  these  came  the 
pariahs,  as  having  sprung  from  a  mingling  of  castes,  and 
entitled  to  none.  And  yet  the  servile  soodra  looked  upon 
tlie  pariah  with  as  much  contempt  as  he  was  himself  looked 
upon  by  the  lordly  Brahmin  ! 

Neither  was  there  anything  in  the  system  analogous  to 
the  civil  distinctions  amongst  ourselves.  It  was  not  that  a 
soodra  refused  to  drink  water  out  of  the  vessel,  or  draw 
water  out  of  the  well  of  one  who,  though  a  Christian^ 
might  be  a  man  of  low  and  dirty  habits :  it  was  not  that 
he  reftised  to  sit,  eat,  or  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  with 
such  an  one :  but  that  he,  the  soodra,  a  beggar  perhaps 
himself,  or  a  man  of  low,  dirty  habits,  reftwed  on  religious^ 
grounds  to  draw  water,  or  to  eat,  drink,  receive  the  Holy 
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Sacrament,  and  intermany  with  a  respectable,  educated, 
wealthy  man  because  he  was  a  pariah.  Civil  distinctions, 
in  tact,  were  overpowered  by  idolatrous  caste  ;  ^d  the 
soodra,  however  low  in  position  or  in  reputation,  stood 
apart,  saying  to  the  pariah,  "  Stand  by  thyself,  for  I  am 
holier  than  thou." 

The  whole  matter,  as  thus  explained,  was  brought  before 
Bishop  Heber,  when  he  was  about  to  visit  these  southern 
churches.  Jle  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Rev.  D, 
Schreivogel,  one  of  the  missionaries,  which  is  on  record. 
This  letter  contains  all  the  suggestions  that  can  be  made 
on  the  favourable  side  of  the  question.  In  it  Bishop  Heber 
referred  to  the  differences  of  opinion  which  had  heretofore 

Srevailed  amongst  the  missionaries  on  the  subject,  to  the 
an^er  of  making  the  narrow  way  of  life  narrower  than 
Christ  has  made  it,  and  to  the  tenderness  with  which  St. 
Paul  and  the  Primitive  Church  dealt  with  Jewish  preju- 
dices. He  inquired  as  to  the  extent  of  the  supposed  evil, 
and  asked  whether  caste  resembled  the  distinctions  which 
in  Spain  separated  the  old  Castilians  from  persons  of  mixed 
blood,  or  in  America  excluded  ne^oes  and  mulattoes  from 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  whites.  He  then  mentioned 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  full  light  upon  the  subject,  he  had 
appointed  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Sociehr  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge ;  and  named  a  day  mr  an  interview 
*with  his  correspondent.* 

This  letter  by  some  means  obtained  publicity,  and  was 
deemed  a  great  triumj)h  by  the  soodra  Christians.  Yet  it 
bore  its  character  on  its  mce.  It  was  a  letter  of  inquiry. 
The  Bishop  was  "in  doubt.''  He  dwelt  on  first  impressions, 
and  asked  many  questions,  but  gave  no  decision.  Alas !  that 
decision  was  never  given.  The  letter  was  written  March 
21st :  and  on  April  3rd,  the  Bishop  was  no  more. 

The  death  of  the  Bishop  prevented  the  preparation  of 
any  formal  report :  but  articles  of  inquiry  were  carefully 
drawn  up  ana  sent  out :  and  the  answers  were  preserved 
and  bound  up  in  a  manuscript  volume.  In  that  form,  they 
were  submitted  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  whilst  at  Madras 
with  the  Bishop,  and  he  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
contents.    From  that  analysis  it  appears  that  sixteen  ques- 

1  Heber'B  Life,  Vol.  II.,  p.  399. 
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tions  were  addressed  to  each  missionary,  arranged  under 
four  heads,  having  reference  to  —  1.  The  general  bearing 
of  Caste.  2.  The  native  churches.  3.  The  native  schools. 
4.  Social  intercourse. 

To  these  questions  very  full  answers  were  received  from 
twenty-seven  missionaries  then  labouring  in  the  south* 

But,  in  addition  to  these,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  Rev.  C.  Ehenius,  who  was  then  in  full  connection  with 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  had,  of  his  own  accord, 
communicated  with  his  fellow  missionaries  in  all  parts  of 
India,  and  had  obtained  the  opinions  of  thirty-five  of  diJ- 
ferent  denominations  labouring  in  Bengal,  Bombay,  and 
Ceylon.  In  his  communication  to  the  committee  he  states 
the  fact,  and  adds  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  these 
thirty -five,  on  the  general  question,  was  in  accordance  with 
his  own. 

So  that  we  have  in  one  view  the  accumulated  opinions  of 
the  whole  missionary  body  of  India,  at  that  time,  on  the 
subject  of  caste  amongst  native  Christians. 

Some  of  the  younger  missionaries  speak  with  reserve,  as 
having  recently  arrived ;  and  profess  to  give  their  opinion 
only  so  far  as  their  observation  has  extended.  Slight  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  also  appear  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
caste  partakes  of  a  civil  or  religious  character  :  and  as  to  the 
extent  of  mischief  it  has  wrought  in  the  missions.  One 
thinks — and  one  only — that  it  has  done  no  harm,  and  that 
it  should  still  be  allowed. 

But  with  this  exception  (in  the  case  of  the  Danish  Mis- 
sion), and  with  these  modifications  in  degree,  all  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  if  caste  be  retained,  Christianitj" 
will  be  destroyed.  Not  only  do  the  arguments  preponderate, 
as  Bishop  Heber  required,  but  the  votes  also : — and  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable. 

Amidst  the  mass  of  evidence,  a  few  facts  come  out,  cor- 
roborative of  what  has  gone  before.  Some  may  be  given 
here. 

Very  recently,  a  Tamul  Christian  having  travelled  from 
Madras  to  Tanjore,  was  summoned  before  a  caste  tribunal, 
still  existing  there  amongst  the  Christians,  to  answer  an 
accusation  brought  against  him  of  having  on  his  journey 
eaten  defiled  food :  that  is,  food  prepared  by  a  low  caste 
man.  He  only  escaped  by  taking  an  oath  on  the  Bible  that 
he  was  guiltless.  But  it  was  too  generally  understood  that 
in  doing  this,  he  had  perjured  himself. 
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The  fact  is  recorded  of  a  soodra  priest  refusing  to  live  in 
a  village  with  his  own  congregation,  who  were  Christian 
pariahs,  and  going  to  live  in  another  village  where  all  were 
heathen  soodras. 

It  was  stated  that  the  rules  of  caste  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians were  quite  variable :  and  that  what  was  held  to  be 
unlawful  in  some  places,  was  held  to  be  quite  lawful  in 
others. 

The  question  of  ceremonial  defilement  was  illustrated  by 
the  circumstance  that  when  the  floor  of  the  church  was 
uncovered,  men  of  different  castes  did  not  object  to  sit  on 
different  sides  of  it  at  public  worship :  but  when,  as  at 
Tran^uebar,  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  mat,  Christians  of 
the  higher  caste  would  not  attend  church  till  it  was  cut  in 
half,  and  some  space  left  between  the  two  parts. 

It  was  stated  that  in  some  places  it  was  customary  not 
only  to  administer  the  sacred  elements  to  the  soodras  before 
the  pariahs  were  permitted  to  approach,  but  that  the  con- 
cludmg  prayers  were  required  to  be  read  and  the  soodras 
dismissea,  before  the  pariahs  communicated.  In  some 
places  also  a  separate  cup  was  tolerated,  the  soodras  using 
one,  the  missionaries  and  pariahs  the  other ! 

Mr.  Rhenius  declared  that  a  Tanjore  Christian  had  avowed 
to  him  solemnly,  that  he  would  rather  give  up  his  Chris- 
tianity than  his  caste. 

Such  was  the  complicated  state  of  things  when  the  Bishop 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  diocese :  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  was  then  cognisant  of  it. 
The  subject  had  slept  for  some  years.  The  mass  of  evi- 
dence just  referred  to  had  been  bound  up,  and  forgotten. 
The  evil  wrought  silently.  He  knew  that  the  missions  in 
the  South  were  in  a  low  state :  but  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared for  the  startling  announcement  made  to  him  a  few 
months  after  his  arrival,  by  the  official  secretary,  that  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Christians  had  apos- 
tatised to  heathenism  during  the  past  year.  No  harsh 
treatment,  no  exercise  of  discipline  had  wrought  this.  The 
retention  of  caste  was  the  only  cause.  As  it  facilitated  the 
reception  of  Christianity,  so  it  likewise  facilitated  the  return 
to  heathenism.  The  bridge  between  the  two  had  been  left 
standing :  and  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  was  that  it 
must  be  broken  down.  Compromise  had  been  tried  in  vain ; 
decided  measures  must  now  be  taken. 
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The  Bishop  accepted  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  office,  rejected  timid  counsels,  and  disregarded  fiiture 
consequences.  He  looked  at  the  question  simply  as  a  matter 
of  right  or  wrong ;  and  formed  his  judgment  according  to 
the  tenor  and  commands  of  Holy  Scnpture.  His  mind  was 
soon  made  up  ;  and  he  retired  to  Tittaghur  to  take  prompt 
action.  On  July  3rd,  1833,  he  brought  into  his  chaplain's 
room  several  sheets  of  closely  written  paper :  "  Read  this," 
he  said ;  "  it  is  on  the  caste  question  ;  and  when  you  have 
read,  tell  me  whether  you  think  it  will  do." 

The  letter  was  committed  to  God  in  earnest  prayer,  copied, 
and  sent  off  on  July  6th.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Mis- 
sionaries in  the  south  of  India,  and  the  flocks  gathered  by 
their  labours  or  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  opened  the 
whole  question,  and  having  discussed  it  with  much  calm 
reasoning,  decreed  that  "  the  distinction  of  castes  must  be 
abandoned  decidedly,  immediately,  finally ; "  and  that  those 
who  professed  to  belong  to  Christ  "  must  give  this  proof  of 
their  having  really  put  off  concerning  the  former  conversa- 
tion the  old  man,  and  having  put  on  the  new  man  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

Some  anticipated  objections  were  then  answered;  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  as  adapted  to  the 
restoration  of  decayed  churches  were  discussed;  and  the 
letter  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  Full  of  love  to  you  all,  is  the  heart  which  dictates  these 
lines.  I  long  to  be  able  myself  to  visit  you,  and  see  the 
effects  of  this  my  pastoral  letter  upon  you.  Think  me  not 
too  harsh,  severe,  or  rigid.  God  knows  the  tenderness  with 
which  I  would  cherish  you,  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  chil- 
dren. It  is  that  very  tenderness  which  induces  me  to  grieve 
you  for  a  moment,  that  you  may  attain  everlasting  consola- 
tions. Faithless  is  the  shepherd  who  sees  the  wolf  coming, 
and  fleeth,  and  leaveth  the  sheep.  So  would  be  the  Bishop, 
who,  hearing  of  the  enemy  of  souls  ravaging  amongst  you, 
shunned,  from  a  false  delicacy,  to  warn  you  of  the  danger. 
Rather,  brethren,  both  ministers  and  people,  I  trust  that  my 
God  will  give  an  entrance  to  His  word,  by  however  weak 
and  unworthjr  an  instrument,  into  your  hearts.  Rather,  I 
trust,  you  will  "  suffer  the  word  of  exhortation."  Rather, 
I  hope  you  will  be  ready,  when  you  read  these  lines,  **  to  put 
away  from  you  "  these  practices,  which  weaken  your  strength, 
and  dishonour  the  **  holy  name  wherewith  you  are  called." 
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*  To  the  grace  of  this  adorable  Saviour  I  commend  you, 
and  am, 

*  Your  faithful  Brother, 

*  (Signed)  Daniel  Calcutta.' 

This  letter  came  upon  a  people  dwelling  at  their  ease,  and 
it  found  the  missionaries  lew  in  nmnber,  and  scarcely  equal 
to  the  crisis.  It  was  not  at  first  made  public.  The  expia- 
tion of  certain  passages  was  required,  and  a  carrftd  trans- 
lation had  to  be  made.  This  led  to  further  correspondence, 
and  the  Bishop  wrote  briefly  on  November  19th  and  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  and  at  greater  length  on  January  17th,  1834. 

The  last  of  these  letters  was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  D. 
Schreivogel  and  his  congregation  at  Trichinopoly,  and  went 
much  into  detail.  It  stated  also,  that*  after  due  notice  and 
entreaties,  and  the  lapse  of  convenient  time,  all  employ- 
ments, aids  of  money,  and  other  missionary  encourage- 
ments, would  be  withdrawn  from  all  who  continued  to 
"  walk  disorderly." 

When  it  was  found  from  these  letters  that  the  Bishop's 
mind  was  firm  and  unalterable,  the  missionaries  took  steps 
to  make  his  decision  known  to  their  flocks.  The  smaller 
stations  seemed  inclined  to  follow  the  lead  of  others,  and 
as  soon  as  all  misunderstandings  were  cleared  away,  they 
acquiesced.  But  far  more  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
larger  stations  of  Trichinopoly,  Vepery,and  Tanjore. 

At  Trichinopoly  the  Bishop's  furst  letter  was  not  read 
publicly  in  the  church;  but  Mr.  Schreivogel  assembled  the 
soodras  in  his  house.  Having  there  explained  the  matter 
to  them,  he  afterwards  circulated  the  letter.  When  the 
second  letter  arrived,  it  was  translated  and  read  publicly 
in  the  church.  Only  five  soodra  families  were  present 
at  the  time.  Of  these,  three  conformed;  whilst  the  general 
body  not  only  refused,  but  withdrew  altogether  from  pub- 
lic worship,  and  from  any  communication  with  the  mis- 
sionary. All  was  done  quietly,  however.  No  disturbance 
of  any  kind  took  place,  nor  were  any  complaints  heard  of 
insolence  on  the  part  of  the  pariahs,  or  threatenings  on 
the  part  of  the  soodras.  After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
time,  the  Christian  servants  of  the  mission  were  warned  of 
the  consequences,  if  they  persisted  in  disobedience.  Another 
month  was  allowed  them  for  consideration.  They  were 
then  assembled  at  the  Mission  House,  and  on  their  refusal 
to  conform,  were  dismissed.     Of  the  whole  congregation. 
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only  seven  soodra  families  remained;  but  divine  service 
and  the  usual  duties  of  the  station  continued  as  heretofore, 
till  the  Bishop  arrived. 

At  Vepery,  near  Madras,  the  first  letter  having  been 
carefully  translated  by  Mr.  Dent,  was  publicly  read  in 
the  church  in  the  month  of  January,  1834.  Its  con- 
tents had  previously  transpired.  Great  crowds  were  as- 
sembled; and  after  two  or  three  pages  had  been  turned, 
the  main  body  of  the  soodras,  men,  women,  and  children, 
rose  without  remark,  and  retired  from  the  church.  A  few 
who  were  attached  to  the  mission  remained  seated,  until  a 
message  came  to  them  from  without,  when  they  obeyed  the 
call,  and  joined  the  others.  The  catechist  Adikalam  alone 
remained  in  church,  but  he  also  subsequently  declined 
to  conform.  It  looked  like  a  concerted  plan,  in  order  to 
manifest  their  disapproval  of  the  letter ;  but  this  was  after- 
wards denied.  The  reason  assigned  was,  that  whilst  the 
reading  was  going  on,  a  pariah  man  had  risen  up,  left  his 
side  of  the  church,  ana  mingled  with  the  soodras.  This 
a&ont  they  could  not  brook,  and  left  the  church  accordingly. 
Five  months  passed,  and  then  symptoms  of  wavering  began 
to  appear.  Some  catechists  and  schoolmasters  came  lor- 
wara,  acknowledged  their  error,  and  promised  to  conform. 
They  were  received  into  communion  with  the  Church,  but 
their  places  having  been  filled  up  in  the  mission,  they  were 
compelled  to  wait  for  vacancies.  The  children  also  (fropped 
into  the  schools.  The  congregation  began  again  to  in- 
crease. Five  trees  in  the  churchyard  which  had  marked 
the  distinctive  burial-places  of  soodras  and  pariahs,  were 
cut  down  without  offence.  And  though  considerable 
shyness  and  a  feeling  of  alienation  remained,  yet  all  was 
ready  for  submission  and  restoration  when  the  Bishop 
arrived. 

Tanjore  was  the  more  important  place.  There  were  in 
that  mission  four  native  pnests,  one  hundred  and  seven 
catechists,  schoolmasters,  and  servants,  and  seven  thousand 
native  Christians.  The  Bishop's  first  letter  was  carefully 
translated,  and  read  from  the  pulpit,  after  a  short  sermon 
(Matt.  vii.  21),  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Kohlhoff,  on  Sunday, 
November  10th,  1833.  The  moment  he  had  finished  read- 
ing it,  and  before  the  service  was  concluded,  all  the  soodra 
men  rose  up,  and  one  began  to  speak.  One  of  the  other 
missionaries,  who  was  in  the  church,  came  forward  and 
reminded  him  that  he  was  in  the  house  of  God,  and  that 
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the  service  was  not  finished.  There  was  in  consequence  a 
momentary  pause ;  but  a  crowd  of  soodras  soon  gathered 
round  him,  and  some  clamour  was  raised.  They  were  told 
that  on  the  next  day  they  should  be  heard,  but  that  all 
interruption  of  divine  service  was  wrong,  and  would  render 
them  hable  to  pimishment.  A  paper  was  then  presented 
to  the  youneer  missionary,  which  he  was  desired  to  read. 
This  showed,  premeditation,  and  it  was  refused.  Then 
arose  a  scene  of  great  confusion  and  loud  tumult.  Mr. 
Kohlhoff  was  assisted  from  the  pulpit,  and  whilst  this  was 
being  done,  they  gathered  round  his  frightened  wife,  and 

Sossly  insulted  her.  The  missionaries  warned  them,  and 
en  left  the  church,  followed  by  a  storm  of  groans  and 
hisses.  A  man  outside  remonstrated :  "  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  You  act  worse  than  the  heathen."  They  fell 
upon  him  and  severely  beat  him. 

Now  many  of  these  persons  were  catechists,  school- 
masters, and  pensioners,  employed  and  supported  by  the 
frmds  of  the  mission.  Their  conduct  could  not  be  tolerated : 
and  two,  who  had  made  themselves  particularly  prominent, 
were  at  once  suspended.  This  rather  daunted  tne  others, 
and  for  some  days  nothing  was  done  save  the  inditing  of  a 
letter,  bidding  the  pariahs  not  be  lifted  up,  but  continue  will- 
ingly to  be  governed  by  the  "  excellent  distinction"  of  caste. 

After  some  delay,  and  a  communication  with  the  Bishop, 
as  to  whether  a  verbal  or  a  written  assent  should  be  required, 
all  the  servants  of  the  mission  of  every  class  received  formal 
notice  that  in  case  of  continued  disobedience  to  the  regula- 
tions prescribed,  they  would  be  dismissed.  In  due  time  their 
answers  were  received. 

"With  singular  inconsistency  almost  all  the  writers  ac- 
knowledged the  lawfulness  of  the  Bishop's  wishes,  and  their 
conformity  to  Holy  Scripture ;  but  some  thought  they  were 
unsuited  to  their  country  and  people ;  some  felt  that  they 
involved  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne ;  some  said  that  the 
spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak ;  some  would  be 
unable  if  they  complied  to  marry  their  children  ;  some  feared 
relations ;  some  asked  for  delay :    all  prayed  to  be  excused. 

Of  the  four  native  priests,  one  (ISTyana-pragasen)  con- 
formed, one  was  absent  and  did  not  answer,  two  refused. 

Of  the  five  superintending  catechists,  tiiree  conformed, 
two  refused. 

Of  the  general  body,  all,  with  about  ten  exceptions,  who 
just  sufficed  to  keep  life  in  the  mission,  refused. 
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The  Bishop  was  kept  acquainted  with  everything  that 
passed.  He  advised  that  individuals  should  be  dealt  with, 
and  that  the  intercourse  should  be  gentle,  friendly,  personal, 
and  persuasive.  He  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  this  had 
been  attempted,  but  in  vain,  for  that  all  the  people  were 
inextricably  mingled  together,  and  bound  by  ties  of  all 
kinds :  and  an  mstance  was  mentioned  in  which  inquiry 
had  shown  that  the  family  of  one  dismissed  catechist  was 
related,  more  or  less  closely,  with  forty-three  other  families. 
To  untie  such  knots  was  impossible. 

The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  interference  of  Euro- 
peans. Individuals  of  high  rank  and  in  high  command 
could  be  mentioned,  who  encouraeed  the  native  Christians 
in  their  resistance,  and  assured  tnem  of  eventual  success. 
Government  also  began  to  move.  The  dismissed  catechists 
and  schoolmasters  had  memorialised  the  Resident  at  Tan- 
jore,  in  the  first  instance,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received.  They  next  applied  to  the  Governor 
of  Madras,  and,  finally,  to  the  Governor-General.  The 
matter  assumed  an  aspect  of  the  utmost  gravity;  and  the 
Governor-General  seemed  at  one  time  strongly  inclined 
to  interfere.  The  memorial  addressed  to  him  was  sent  to 
the  Resident,  with  the  margin  covered  with  pencil-notes 
of  inquiry  which  clearly  showed  the  bias  of  his  own  mind. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  matter  was  not  simply 
one  of  discipline  as  between  the  Bishop  and  the  native 
Christians.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
was  deeply  interested,  and  its  approval  and  support  (which 
were,  indeed,  most  honourably  tendered)  were  indispensable. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  all  these  things  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  Bishop's  mind  at  this  crisis.  Had  he 
faltered  or  hesitated,  everything  would  have  rushed  to 
confusion  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  the  purity 
of  Christianity,  the  future  hopes  of  the  Church,  would 
have  vanished  in  a  moment.  But  he  neither  hesitated  nor 
faltered. 

To  the  missionaries  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

To  the  Rev,  Brethren,  the  Mimanariea  in  the  South  of  India, 
especially  at  Vepery,  Tanjore,  and  Trichinopoly,  grace 
and  peace  be  multiplied. 

*Palaob,  Caloutta,  Marck  27,  1884. 

*  I  have  received,  dear  brethren,  your  important  letters 
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and  reports  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Native  Churches. 
I  highly  approve  all  you  have  done.  The  removal  of  those 
who  refusea  to  yield  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
in  renouncing  the  distinctions  of  caste  in  the  Christian 
Church,  as  expressed  to  them  by  their  Pastors  and  Bishop, 
I  in  the  strongest  manner  confirm.  They  have  separated 
themselves  frctoi  "  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  they  have 

S referred  Belial  to  Christ,  they  have  resolved  to  mix  the 
octrine  of  the  Holy  Jesus  with  the  dogmas  of  a  heathenish 
superstition.  Therefore,  none  of  the  offices  in  the  Church, 
none  of  the  funds  of  the  mission,  none  of  the  aids  intended 
for  the  comfort  of  the  faithful,  can  be  any  longer  conferred 
upon  them.  They  have  been  affectionately  warned  of  the 
greatness  of  the  sm,  and  of  the  consequences  which  would 
follow  their  persisting  in  it,  and  they  nave  had  full  space 
allowed  them  for  consideration  and  repentance.  They  must 
now  "  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way  and  be  filled  with 
their  own  devices.;' 

'Those  who  retain  their  caste  are  not  properly  and  truly 
members  of  Christ's  body  at  all.  They  "  htut  between  two 
opinions."  No  wonder  that  so  many  have  relapsed  openly 
to  heathenism  and  renounced  even  the  name  of  Christian, 
when  they  were,  in  fact,  only  half  Christians  before,  and 
were  already  too  much  "  mingled  amongst  the  heathen  and 
learned  their  works." 

'The  removal  of  such  offenders  from  the  Native  Churches, 

f>aiiiful  though  it  be,  is,  like  the  separation  of  a  diseased 
imb,  indispensable  to  tiie  safety  of  the  body.  Such  dis- 
obedient persons  declare  themselves  to  be  no  longer  of  the 
divine  fola,  but  to  have  chosen  other  pastures ;  they  cannot, 
then,  complain  if  **  the  porter  no  longer  openeth  imto 
them."  I  confirm,  therefore.  Rev.  Brethren,  all  the  sen- 
tences of  removal  you  have  pronounced. 

*  If  any  should  begin  to  relent,  and  God  should  "  give 
them  repentance  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth," 
and  they  should  desire  to  be  "  delivered  from  the  snare  of 
the  Devil,  who  have  been  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will," 
you  will  know  how  to  act.  The  tender  shepherd,  who  is 
going  after  the  lost  sheep,  if  he  find  it,  "  lays  it  on  his 
shomder  rejoicing."  The  blessed  Apostle  St.  Paul  bids 
those  who  "  have  been  overtaken  in  a  fault,"  to  be  re- 
stored "in  the  spirit  of  meekness."  But  there  must  be  no 
compromise  on  your  part. 

Even  if  the  blessed  Saviour  should  see  fit,  in  his  just 
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displeasure,  to  "remove  the  candlestick  out  of  its  place," 
as  regards  any  of  these  once  flourishing  Churches,  because 
they  refuse  to  repent,  we  must  not  alter  our  course.  We 
must  not  provoKe  the  great  Master  by  new  transgres- 
sions. Other  Churches  will  be  raised  up  to  bow  to  the 
Divine  will.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  heathen  will, 
I  yet  hope,  "  hear  the  word  of  the  Gospel  And  believe.'* 
The  funds  left  for  the  support  of  Native  Churches  and 
Schools  will  be  easily  transferred  to  the  same  holy  purposes 
in  other  places ;  and  Christ  will  be  glorified  as  "  Lord  of  all." ' 

To  the  native  Christians  themselves,  who  had  sent  him 
many  memorials  and  letters,  he  wrote  as  follows ; — 

*The  Restoration  of  your  Churches  to  the  faith 
AND  HOLINESS  OF  THE  Qt)SPEL  is  my  ^eat  object  and 
fervent  prayer.  The  question  of  Caste  is  a  suDordinate 
one  in  itself  It  is  as  a  symptom  that  it  is  important.  It 
proves  the  diseased  and  feeble  state  of  the  spiritual  life 
amongst  you.  I  have  riven  my  judgment  against  it, 
thereiore,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  because  it  is  the 
grand  impediment  to  that  deep  repentance,  that  lively 
laith,  that  holy  love  to  Christ,  that  due  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  soul,  that  genuine  charity  to  all  our  fellow-members 
in  the  body  of  the  faithful,  that  utter  disregard  and  dis- 
esteem  of  all  idolatrous  distinctions  and  usages,  which  are 
essential  to  Christianity.  I  entreat  you  to  submit  cheer- 
fully, then,  to  this  necessary  decision,  in  order  that  the 
power  of  Christ  our  Lord  may  be  again  known  amongst 
you,  delivering  you  from  the  miseries  of  a  dark  and  ae- 
clining  state,  and  raising  you  to  the  holiness  and  consola- 
tions of  an  enlightened  and  prosperous  one.' 

Then,  having  attempted  to  remove  some  of  their  misap- 
prehensions he  adds :—  . 

*  Evils  enough  will  remain  always  in  this  sinfdl  world  to 
contend  against  in  the  strength  of  Christ.  Evils  enough 
will  always  cleave  to  our  hearts  to  be  watched  over  and 
eradicated.  But  I  shall  for  ever  praise  God  if,  by  firmness 
and  decision  now,  this  one  enormous  and  unnecessary  evil 
be  no  longer  added  to  the  rest — the  evil  of  a  voluntary 
tie  kept  up  with  the  pagan  world — the  evil  of  a  retreat 
to  idolatry  left  open  to  the  weak  convert — the  evil  of  a 
temptation  to  a  lapse  from  Christianity  to  heathenism  pre- 
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sented  by  perpetual  association  with  unbeKevers,  and  inter- 
mixture in  their  usages,  festivals,  and  vices/ 

To  the  Government  he  wrote  many  letters,  as  the 
question  assumed  its  various  phases.  ITie  tenor  of  them 
all  was  firm  and  uncompromising.  He  asserted  that  the 
matter  was  one  for  spiritual  cognisance  alone,  and  fell 
imder  ecclesiastical  authority :  that  the  missions  in  the 
south  were  wholly  independent  of  the  Government :  that 
the  complaints  of  the  "  Tamul  Christians"  were  ground- 
less :  that  the  punishment  of  some  of  them  was  the  just 
retribution  for  turbulent  conduct  :  that  the  missionaries 
were  acting  under  his  direction  :  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  mitigate  evils  of  long  continuance  by  striking  at  the 
root  of  them :  that  the  funds  were  not  diverted  from  the 
mission,  but  only  transferred  from  disobedient  to  obedient 
servants :  and  that  the  evil,  once  removed,  religion  and 
civilisation  would  again  have  free  course. 

Government  delayed  their  decision  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  very  delay  proved  injurious  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  But  the  ground  was  taken  away  from  under  th^m. 
The  above  reasoning  was  unanswerable,  and  left  them  no 
pretence  for  interference.  This  they  finally  acknowledged;  and 
m  their  answers  to  the  memoriahsts,  stated,  that  the  matters 
of  complaint  were  not  such  as  fell  within  their  cognisance. 

The  result  of  all  these  unsuccessful  appeals  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Tanjore  Christians  was,  that  they  seemed  to 
be  settling  down  into  a  dull,  dead,  reckless  state ;  and  many 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  them,  were  hanging  on  to 
Christianity  merely  by  name  and  outward  profession.  The 
Bishop's  presence  was  manifestly  and  urgently  needed ;  and 
it  will  be  now  evident  why  he  had  visitea  Madras,  and  what 
must  have  been  uppermost  in  his 'mind  during  the  few  days 
allotted  for  recovery  from  his  "  perils  by  water."  One  com- 
fort was  vouchsafed  to  him.  On  the  very  first  Sunday 
morning  after  landing,  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hands  from 
Dr.  Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  With  his  usual 
calinness  his  Grace  discussed  this  very  Caste  question  now 

Dressing  for  decision.  He  approved  of  all  the  Bishop  had 
one,  and  promised  to  uphold  nim  in  such  other  measures 
as  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  extirpation  of  that  great 
evil  from  the  Churches.    And  this  he  promised,  not  only 
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as  Archbishop,  but  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  tne  Gospel. 

On  leaving  the  steamer,  the  Bishop  had  parted  company 
"with  Dr.  ana  Mrs.  Mill,  who  returned  in  it  to  Calcutta,  and 
was  received  into  Government  House,  where,  in  the  absence 
of  Sir  F.  Adam,  every  arrangement  had  been  made  to  pro- 
mote his  personal  comfort,  and  further  the  objects  of  his 
Visitation.  Whilst  staying  at  Madras,  he  delivered  sixteen 
sermons  and  addresses,  held  five  confirmations,  wherein  six 
hundred  and  seventeen  young  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
full  communion  of  the  Church,  repeated  his  Charge  to  the 
assembled  clergy,  and  attended  large  committee  meetings  of 
the  different  religious  Societies.  He  was  also  in  constant 
communication  with  the  native  Christians  of  Vepery. 
Whenever  they  came,  whether  singly,  or  in  bodies,  or  as 
deputations,  they  were  kindly  received,  reasoned  with,  and 
persuaded.  But  no  concessions  were  granted.  Their  re- 
storation was  made  to  turn  upon  their  willing  obedience. 
Twice  he  preached  to  them  in  their  noble  church  at  Vepery. 
But  this  was  to  bring  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon 
their  hearts,  and  not  as  yet  to  form  a  test  of  their  compliance 
with  his  wishes.  They  were  allowed  to  sit  or  stand  as  they 
pleased  during  divine  service,  and  to  come  up  as  they 
pleased  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion.  To  a  common  eye 
no  distinction  was  observable.  The  whole  building  was  filled 
with  apparently  a  most  devout  and  attentive  audience,  re- 
ceiving the  Word  and  Sacrament  in  common.  But  an 
experienced  eye  could  see  the  soodras  aU  standing  a^art 
during  service,  and  all  retiring  from  the  Holy  Commumon. 
The  evil  still  existed ;  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  re- 
straining  it  were  left  tiU  the  return  W  Tanjore. 

Towards  that  place  the  Bishop  now  hastened,  accompanied 
by  Archdeacon  Robinson.  Madras  was  left  on  December 
29th,  1836 ;  on  January  10th,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  pagodas  of  Tanjore  first  appeared  in  sight ; 
and  at  a  ford  over  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Cavery, 
a  large  number  of  native  Christians  and  school  children 
were  assembled.  The  venerable  missionary  Kohlhoff  was  at 
their  head,  and  crowds  of  heathen  stood  around.  The  river 
was  soon  passed,  and  the  Bishop  immediately  alighted  from 
his  palanquin ;  but,  before  he  could  salute  them,  a  hymn  of 
praise  rose  on  the  morning  air,  sounding  most  sweet  fixmi 
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native  tongues.  When  it  was  ended,  mutual  greetings  were 
interchanged.  The  native  priest,  Nyana-pragasen  (the 
effulgence  of  glory),  eighty-three  years  of  age,  drew  near 
and  was  presented.  His  long  white  robe,  combining  in  one 
garment  both  gown  and  cassock,  harmonised  well  with  the 
snowy  hair  fallmg  on  his  shoulders,  and  gave  him  a  most 
venerable  appeartinee.  He  took  the  Bishop's  offered  hand 
between  both  of  his,  and  blessed  God  for  bringing  him 
amongst  them  ;  adding  a  hope,  that  as  Elijah  brought  back 
the  stiff-necked  Israelites  to  CJod,  so  he  might  overcome  the 
obstinacy  of  this  people. 

After  a  few  more  kind  words,  the  Bishop  bade  them  fare- 
well, and  hastened  on  to  the  Residency,  wnere  Colonel  Mac- 
leane  and  his  family  were  ready  to  receive  and  entertain  him. 

*  Here  I  am,'  he  says,  '  entering  into  this  once  flourishing 
Church,  0  Lord,  in  Thjr  name,  and  with  a  single  eye  to 
Thy  glory  and  the  purity  of  Thy  Gospel  over  all  India, 
Grant  me  Thy  meekness.  Thy  wisdom.  Thy  firmness.  Thy 
fortitude.  Thy  discretion.  Thine  address  in  treating  with 
men.  To  thee  do  I  look  up.  As  to  myself  and  human 
power,  my  heart  faileth  me.  For  what  can  I  do  with 
seventeen  hundred  revolters,  and  ten  thousand  uninformed 
and  prejudiced  Christians?  Lord,  imdertake  for  me.'  Such 
were  the  first  secret  aspirations  of  his  soul ! 

At  breakfast  Mr.  Kohlhoff  came  in,  and  the  Bishop  em- 
braced him,  asking  his  blessing :  "  Nay,  my  lord, '  he 
replied,  "  you  must  bless  me."  Discussion  followed,  and  all 
matters  seemed  very  unpromising.  Eighty  mission  servants 
were  still  unemployed.  Widows  and  female  pensioners  were 
labouring  for  their  bread.  Seventeen  hundred  soodras  had 
withdrawn  from  public  worship,  and  never  came  near  the 
church.  Meetings  were  held  in  a  native  house,  where 
Pakeyanaden,  the  nonconformist  priest,  ofBciated.  A  school 
had  been  formed  for  soodra  chiloren.  Feeling  was  much 
embittered.  Pride,  obstinacy,  and  anger  were  all  combined. 
The  state  of  morals  was  deplorable.  The  missionaries 
were  very  unpopular.  Nothing  could  be  more  hopeless  than 
the  report  of  things,  so  far  as  man  was  concerned.  After 
two  hours'  consultation  this  became  apparent,  and  refuge 
was  sought  in  God.  All  with  one  accord  Knelt  down  to  seek 
mercy  and  grace,  by  turns,  in  this  hour  of  need.   The  Bishop 
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prayed,  not  that  ho  might  have  his  own  way  and  compass 
his  own  ends,  but  that  he  might  be  guided  to  what  was  for 
the  real  good  of  the  Church ;  and  Mr.  Kohlhoff  prayed  with 
admirable  simplicity  to  "  Jesus  Christ." 

At  five  o'clock  the  same  afternoon,  a  large  mixed  body 
of  native  Christians,  with  about  fifty  school-children,  assem- 
bled in  the  Residency  grounds.  Two  native  priests  were 
with  them :  the  one,  as  being  of  very  doubtful  character, 
was  passed  unnoticed ;  the  other,  being  respectable,  though 
a  strong  dissentient,  was  addressed.  The  Archdeacon  and 
Bishop's  chaplain  mingled  with  the  people,  conversing  with, 
and  welcoming  them ;  and  .finally  they  were  introduced  to 
the  Bishop.  He  received  as  many  as  could  be  accom- 
modated, m  the  room,  and  the  rest  stood  round  the  doors 
and  windows.  It  was  an  interesting  but  anxious  sight. 
The  Bishop  addressed  John  Pillay,  the  native  priest,  and 
begged  him  to  tell  all  the  assembled  Christians  that  his 
heart  was  full  of  love,  and  he  was  most  glad  to  see  them. 
He  had  come  to  inquire  into  their  grievances,  and  to  explain 
the  purport  of  his  directions.  But,  being  now  tired  with 
his  journey,  he  would  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  but  not 
talk  himself.  All  might  speak  but  those  whose  character 
was  bad  :  such  he  would  not  hear. 

John  Pillay,  in  reply,  said  (speaking  English  fluently) 
that  they  were  very  glad  to  see  his  lordship,  and  to  have  him 
examine  into  their  desolate  state.  Truly  they  had  been  in 
despair,  but  now  they  began  to  hope  on  hearing  such  kind 
words.  But,  since  the  Bishop  was  weary,  they  would  not  at 
this  time  trouble  him. 

The  Bishop  said  he  was  too  tired  to  talk  much,  but  not 
too  tired  to  listen. 

An  old  man  immediately  rose  and  said  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  pension,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  after 
having  been  lon^  employed*  in  the  mission. 

The  Bishop  directed  his  name  to  be  at  once  taken  down, 
and  said  he  would  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  his  case. 
He  felt  that  to  such  an  old  man  the  deprivation  would  be  a 
CTcat  hardship ;  he  should  feel  it  himself,  and  he  would 
deal  with  the  petitioner,  if  all  was  clear  and  right,  as  he 
would  wish  to  be  dealt  with  himself. 

Another  man  now  rose,  as  old  as  the  other,  but  also  blind. 
His  story  was  listened  to,  and  his  case  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way. 
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The  village  doctor  followed  with  his  tale :  his  salary  also 
had  been  withdrawn. 

The  Bishop  said  he  honoured  medical  men :  he  looked 
upon  them  as  next  to  ministers.  His  case  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

A  schoolmaster  then  rose,  speaking  quickly  and  angrily, 
but  in  excellent  English. 

The  Bishop  took  no  notice  of  the  haste  and  anger,  but 
complimented  him  on  his  English. 

Several  others  had  their  names  thus  taken  down  for  in- 
quiry. The  native  priest  then  produced  a  copy  of  a  petition, 
which  he  said  he  had  sent  to  the  Bishop  some  time  back. 
He  wished  to  know  if  it  had  bfjen  received.  Others  pressed 
forward  with  similar  papers  and  similar  inquiries. 

The  Bishop  said  that  he  had  received  so  many  petitions  and 
memorials,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  answer  all.  He 
had  no  doubt  they  had  been  received ;  but,  to  make  sure, 
they  should  now  be  read.  They  were  read  accordingly ; 
and  then,  the  interview  having  lasted  two  hours,  the  body  of 
Christians  rose,  joined  in  singing  a  Tamul  hymn,  made  their 
salaams,  and  retired. 

The  interview  was  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  went;  but 
there  was  some  fear  lest  conciliation  should  be  taken  for 
concession. 

The  Bishop  told  them  before  they  left,  that  he  should 
preach  on  the  morrow,  and  bade  them  c6me.  They  said 
they  would  gladly  come,  if  they  might  sit  as  formerly. 
They  were  told  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  might  do  as  they 
pleased. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the  Bishop  preached  in  the 
morning  to  the  EngUsh  congregation.  Divine  service  was 
in  the  Mission  Church — a  hallowed  spot,  were  Swartz  and 
other  venerable  men  had  ministered  through  life,  and  found 
a  resting-place  at  death ;  where  many  souls,  rescued  from 
heathenism,  had  been  added  unto  the  Lord :  and  where 
some  of  Heber's  last  loving  words  had  been  spoken.  In  the 
evening,  from  the  same  place,  the  native  Christians  were 
addressed.  The  service  necessarily  was  in  Tamul;  and 
young  Mr.  Coommerer,  who  was  a  catechist,  and  spoke  it 
admirably,  acted  as  the  Bishop's  interpreter.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  were  counted,  sitting  after  their 
manner  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  of  whom  more  than 
three  hundred  were  soodra  men  and  women ;  whilst  un- 
counted crowds  stood  round  the  doors  and  windows.    The 
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Bishop's  text  was,  "  Walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved 
ns"  (Eph.  V.  2) ;  and  he  dwelt  upon  two  points,  the  love  of 
Christ  to  US,  and  our  love  to  one  another.  He  was  very 
affectionate  and  very  earnest,  and  the  effect  was  per- 
ceptible :  the  whole  congregation  was  moved.  Towards 
the  conclusion,  he  dwelt  upon  the  character  of  the  "  Good 
Samaritan,"  as  illustrative  of  the  love  we  should  bear  to 
one  another.  He  described  the  meeting  with  the  "  certain 
man "  of  the  parable ;  the  seeing  him  in  distress ;  not 
asking  who  he  was  ;  not  dreaming  of  defilement  by  contact 
with  him ;  but  meeting  the  present  duty ;  pouring  in  oil 
and  wine ;  putting  him  on  his  own  beast ;  taking  care  of 
him : — and  all  because  he  was  in  trouble,  and  because  he 
was  a  neighbour. 

"And  what,"  asked  the  Bishop,  rising  from  his  seat, 
and  with  outstretched  arms  bending  over  the  congregation 
which  sat  beneath  him ;  "  what  did  our  blessed  Master 
and  Saviour  say  concerning  this  P  What  was  His  doctrine  P 
What  was  His  command  ?  What  were  His  words  P  '  Gto, 
AND  DO  THOU  LIKEWISE.* "  A  loug  pauso  of  motiouless 
and  breathless  silence  followed — ^broken  only  when  he  be- 
sought every  one  present  to  offer  up  this  prayer :  "  Lord, 
give  me  a  contrite  heart,  to  receive  the  love  of  Christ  and 
obey  his  commands."  Whilst  the  whole  congregation  were 
repeating  these  words  aloud  in  Tamul,  he  bowed  upon 
the  cushion ;  doubtless  entreating  help  from  God ;  and  then 
dismissed  them  with  his  blessing. 

On  Monday  the  mission  churches  and  buildings  were 
inspected;  the  room  in  which  Swartz  died,  and  all  the 
other  places  of  interest,  were  visited ;  and  then  a  consul- 
tation with  the  missionaries  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  invite  all  native  Christians  who  might  wish  it 
to  private  conversation  with  the  Archdeacon,  and  Bishop's 
chaplain,  and  thus  hear  their  difficulties,  and  help  in  their 
removal. 

Meanwhile  visits  of  ceremony  were  interchanged  with 
the  Rajah,  to  whom  much  interest  was  attached  as  the  son 
of  Serfojee  Rajah,  and  the  pupil  of  Swartz.  Every  pos- 
sible display  of  Eastern  ma^iificence  took  place,  but  the 
details  may  fairly  be  omitted  as  beside  the  present  purpose. 

And  now  a  most  important  public  conference  was  held, 
at  which  the  Bishop  himself  presided.     About  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  soodras  were  present,  and  all  were  at  Kberty  to 
speak  in  turn.  It  lasted  three  hours  and  a  half  the  first 
day,  and  was  resumed  on  the  second.  The  discussion  was 
serious  but  amicable,  until  a  man  named  Devasagyam 
Pakey,  in  an  allusion  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  made  use  of 
an  expression  so  coarse  and  indecent,  that  the  interpreter 
refused  to  translate  it. 

The  expression  was  mentioned  to  the  Archdeacon :  and  on 
his  report  the  Bishop  rebuked  the  man,  and  bade  him 
leave  the  room.  When  he  rose  to  go,  all  rose  with  noise, 
clamour,  and  violent  gesticulations,  and  pressed  towards  the 
door.  Many  left.  The  Bishop  sat  quite  stiU,  merely 
saying,  "  Only  that  one  man  was  to  go."  As  they  crowded 
round  the  door,  loudly  vociferating,  one  angry  man  stopped 
the  way.  and  said,  "When  it  is  written  in  the  Scrip- 
tures  that  we  are  to  take  the  Sacrament  with  pariahs, 
we  will  do  it,  and  not  before."  He  was  proceeding  with 
his  speech,  keeping  all  the  rest  motionless,  when  the  Bishop 
said,  "  Sit  down,  that  all  may  hear."  All  at  once  sat  down. 
But  the  conference  was  virtually  closed,  and  the  hopes  of 
general  compliance  at  an  end.  They  had  come  with  minds 
made  up,  and  plans  arranged — ^not  to  comply  with  the 
Bishop's  directions,  but  to  get  them  cancelled.  It  was 
desirable,  however,  that  the  utmost  calmness  should  be 
maintained,  and  no  outbreak  caused.  The  visit  was  not 
made  without  risk.  Threats  had  not  been  wanting.  When 
they  heard  of  the  Bishop's  coming,  they  were  reported  to 
have  said,  "  Some  of  his  party  wul  not  return  ahve."  An 
unmoved  demeanour  was  therefore  necessary,  and  every 
one  sat  quiet  and  attentive.  The  old  native  priest  (Nyana- 
pragasen)  who  conformed,  now  rose,  and  addressed  the 
remnant  that  remained : — "  You  are  all  my  brethren  and  my 
children,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
many  of  you  to  Christ.  With  weeping  and  sorrow  I  beg 
to  admonish  you.  If  you  will  hear  me  I  will  go  on.  If 
not,  I  will  sit  down."  He  then,  with  animatea  gestures, 
reproached  them  for  their  conduct,  and  bade  them  pray  to 
God  to  take  away  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  bring 
them  to  repentance.  But  they  listened  angrily,  and  rudely 
interruptea  him ;  and  since  his  words  seemed  to  increase 
the  irritation,  he  was  not  encouraged  to  proceed. 

The  Bishop  concluded  all  by  rismg  calmly,  and  saying,  *I 
have  borne  all,  and  heard  all  that  has  been  said,  except 
such  words  as  ought  not  to  have  been  spoken.     The  man 
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who  spoke  them  I  sent  away.  Those  who  went  with  him  were 
like  men  turning  their  backs  upon  the  truth.  I  have 
listened  long,  and  am  very  weary.  You  break  my  heart 
with  sorrow.  I  came  only  for  your  good.  Instead  of  listen- 
ing to  what  I  say,  one  tells  me  one  thing,  and  one  another, 
which  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  can  only  mourn  over 
you  before  God.  It  would  be  far  easier  for  me  to  gratify 
you :  but  what  can  I  do  ?  Jesus  Christ  tells  me  one  thing ; 
and  your  habits  and  customs  are  contrary  to  it, 

*A  few  things  only  I  will  add.  No  one  will  lose  any 
honour  and  respect  worth  having  by  Mowing  my  directions; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  gain  honour  and  respect, 
and  be  far  happier.  I  repeat  that  the  impassable  barrier  of 
Caste  must  be  removed.  The  way  of  improvement  must  be 
thrown  open.  The  law  of  love  must  be  obeyed.  Not  that 
pariahs  are  to  be  insolent  and  rude.  Any  one  that  is  so 
must  be  put  out  of  the  Church.  They  must  be  taught 
humility  as  well  as  others.  The  barrier  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  Church  of  God;  but  distinctions  are  allowed  in 
civil  society.  With  those  I  have  nothing  to  do.  And 
remember  that  what  must  be  done  will  be  done  gently,  and 
kindly,  and  gradually.  If  there  has  been  any  harshness  in 
time  past,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Some  of  the  missionaries  have 
been  but  a  short  time  here,  and  have  not  had  time  to  learn 
the  language :.  but  what  they  do  is  from  love  to  souls,  and 
it  demands  your  gratitxide  and  obedience.  I  commend  you 
all  to  God.  Christ  has  died  for  you,  and  you  must  take  up 
your  cross  and  follow  him.' 

They  then  rose  to  go :  but  as  they  went  said,  "  We  can- 
not come  to  church."  "  You  will  please  yourselves,"  replied 
the  Bishop,  and  withheld  his  blessing. 

One  of  the  native  priests  lingered  behind  to  say  that  he 
would  conform  if  he  might  always  receive  the  Sacrament 
before  the  people.  This  was  of  course  allowable,  and  his 
offer  was  not  discouraged.  The  moment  he  perceived  this, 
he  began  to  reckon  up  the  arrears  of  salary  that  would  bo 
due  to  him  from  the  time  he  was  suspended ;  and  to  request 
that  an  order  might  be  made  for  payment.  He  was,  how- 
ever, bowed  out  for  the  time. 

On  the  following  morning,  divine  service  was  celebrated 
in  the  Mission  Church,  and  the  Bishop  preached ;  but  not 
more  than  forty  soodras  were  present.  A  confirmation  in 
the  Fort  Church  followed,  when  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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persons,  chiefly  natives,  were  confirmed  and  addressed  as 
usual.  The  Fort  itself  was  afterwards  examined,  with  the 
Eajah's  palace,  schools,  and  menagerie.  Flaxman's  mag- 
nificent statue  of  the  late  Rajah  Serfojee  stood  in  one  of  the 
courts,  hut  the  natives,  thinking  the  turhan  somewhat  too 
large,  had  removed  it,  and  suhstituted  one  by  a  native  artist 
of  a  different  coloured  marble,  with  silk  tassels  and  a  tuft  of 
black  feathers!  The  Bishop  preached  twice  in  the  Fort 
Church  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  morning  service  was 
in  English.  A  manuscript  containing  a  few  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  Swartz,  on  the  text,  "  Come  jmto  me  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'* 
(Matt.  xi.  28),  had  been  found  in  the  Mission  House.  It 
bore  date,  "Fort  St.  George,  July  12,  1778."  The  Bidiop 
took  it  up  into  the  pulpit  as  his  sermon.  A  few  natives 
who  understood  English  were  present,  and  amongst  them 
one  of  the  dissentient  native  priests.  He  remarked  after- 
wards, with  tears,  to  the  Resident,  "  It  was  the  sweetest 
sermon  I  ever  heard  in  my  whole  life."  In  the  evening  a 
Tamul  congregation  listened  to  a  discourse  upon  the  two 
masters ;  the  two  services ;  and  the  impossibility  of  joining 
them,  from  Matt.  vi.  24. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  intervals  between  these  public  duties 
and  services  had  been  filled  up  with  pleasant  social  inter- 
course, an  examination  of  every  part  of  the  mission,  much 
secular  business,  arrangements  for  strengthening  the  hands 
of  the  missionaries,  and  short  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Mr.  Kohlhoff  himself  was  a  very  interesting  character, 
as  having  been  a  pupil  of  Swartz,  and  forming  a  link  be- 
tween the  older  missionaries  and  the  younger.  He  was  now 
advanced  in  years,  with  an  open,  honest,  German  coimte- 
nance,  somewhat  florid,  rather  stout  and  short,  speaking  with 
a  foreign  accent,  with  long  grey  hair  falling  over  his 
shoulders ;  wanting  perhaps  m  power  of  argument,  discern- 
ment  of  character,  firmness,  and  some  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  the  missionary;  but  simple-minded,  amiable,  kind,  gentle, 
and  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.  His 
conversation  and  his  preaching  was  of  "  Jesus  Christ."  It 
was  not  "God  commands  this,"  or  "God  forbids  that;" 
but  "Jesus  Christ  commands  this,"  and  "  Jesus  Christ  for- 
bids that."  His  old  master  Swartz  was  often  on  his  lips, 
and  he  was  full  of  pleasant  reminiscences  of  him.  To  all 
these  the  Bishop  inclined  his  ear,  delighted  to  draw  out  one 
anecdote  after  another,  and  enter  them  in  his  note-book. 
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It  appeared  that  Swartz  was  at  once  a  Father,  a  Minister, 
a  Judge,  and  a  Master  to  his  native  flock.  When  any  of 
them  had  offended,  the  alternative  was  proposed,  "Will 
you  go  to  the  Rajah's  Court,  or  be  punished  by  me?" 
"  Oh,  Padre!  you  snail  punish  me,"  was  the  uniform  reply. 
"Give  him  then  twenty  strokes,"  said  Swartz,  and  tney 
were  immediately  given. 

His  habits  were  most  simple ;  Kohlhoflf,  when  a  young 
man  beginning  his  missionary  course,  lived  with  him.  His 
mother  used  sometimes  to  send  over  a  few  cakes  and  a  bottle 
of  wine.  Swartz  gave  him  the  cakes,  but  took  away  the 
wine,  saying  he  did  not  need  it.  It  was  kept  for  the  Com- 
munion and  the  sick.  One  glass  of  wine  a  week  was  all 
that  Swartz  allowed  himself  m  middle  life ;  and  that  was 
taken  between  the  services  which  occupied  almost  every  hour 
of  the  Sunday.  His  diet  was  of  the  plainest  kind.  Some 
tea  in  a  jug  with  boiling  water  poured  over  it,  and  dry 
bread  broken  into  it,  made  a  breakfast  which  lasted  about 
five  minutes,  and  sufficed  for  young  Kohlhoflf  and  himself. 
Dinner,  at  one  o'clock,  consisted  of  broth  or  curry,  with 
occasionally  a  little  fiy.  Some  meal,  or  gruel,  at  eight, 
served  for  supper. 

His  study  was  constantly  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
he  read  only  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Glreek.  Each 
morning  his  native  priests  and  catechists  were  assembled  at 
early  prayers,  and  went  thence  to  their  daily  duties : — 
"  You  go  there ; "  "  You  do  this ;  "  "  You  call  on  certain 
families ; "  "  You  visit  such  a  village : "  These  were  his 
directions.  About  four  o'clock,  all  returned  and  made  their 
report.  He  then  took  them  with  him,  and  sitting  in  the 
churchyard,  or  some  public  place,  or  in  the  front  of  the 
mission  house,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  invited 
the  surrounding  heathen  to  converse,  or  hear  the  Scriptures 
read  and  explained.  He  was  mild  in  manner,  but  very 
authoritative;  and  would  brook  neither  idleness  nor  dis- 
obedience. A  little  pleasant  humour  mingled  with  his  piety. 
Colonel  Wood,  the  Kesident  at  Tanjore,  was  about  to  give 
a  ball,  and  Mr.  Chambers  was  mvited.  He  consmted 
Swartz,  who  was  his  great  friend,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
accepting  the  invitation.  "  Come,"  said  Swartz,  "sit  down, 
and  let  us  ask  St.  Paul."  He  opened  the  Bible,  and  read 
Romans  7th,  which  shows  how  widely  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  diflfer  from  the  pleasures  of  the  believer.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers decided  at  once,  and  declined  the  invitation.     Colonel 
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Wood  and  his  lady  were  much  offended,  and  meeting  Swartz 
soon  after,  reproached  him  with  having  kept  back  Mr.  Cham- 
bers and  spoiled  their  party.  "  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  assui  e 
you,  Madam,''  said  Swartz,  "  it  was  not  my  doing.  I  did  not 
keep  him  back.  I  did  not  even  say  a  word.  It  was  not 
me.    It  was  St.  Paul.     You  must  blame  him." 

"  Once,"  said  Mr.  Kohlhoff,  continuing  his  reminiscences 
(many  of  which  have  found  a  record  in  Dr.  Pearson's  ad- 
mirable life  of  Swartz),  "  a  fire  took  place  where  Mr.  Swartz 
was,  and  communicated  to  a  small  powder  magazine,  which 
blew  up.  Great  fears  were  enterteined  lest  the  explosion 
should  extend  to  a  much  larger  magazine  near  at  hand. 
Now,"  said  Mr.  Kohlhoff,  "  there  was  a  vag  (wag)  and  he 
ran  to  Mr.  Swartz,  crying  out — '  Mr.  Swartz,  Mr.  Swartz, 
the  magazine  is  going  to  blow  up.  We  must  run  away,  or 
we  shall  soon  be  in  heaven  ! '  *  God  forbid ! '  replied  Mr. 
Swartz :  '  God  forbid  ! ' — ^And  then,  my  lord,  this  wag, 
this  wicked,  wicked  wag,  went  about,  and  told  everybody 
that  Mr.  Swartz  had  said,  '  God  forbid  that  he  should  go  to 
heaven.'  Ah  I  he  was  a  wicked  wag.  He  made  a  laugh 
at  Mr.  Swartz." 

A  few  relics  of  "the  Missionary"  were  found  and 
treasured  up  :  his  pocket  Testament-— a  lock  of  his  silver 
hair — an  old  chair.  This  last,  the  Bishop  ordered  to  be  re- 
paired. It  was  an  old  Danish  chair,  with  round  back  and 
rattan  sides,  in  which  Swartz  used  to  sit  and  study.  It 
foimd  a  place  in  the  library  at  Calcutta,  and  doubtless 
remains  tnere  still. 

On  Wednesday,  January  21st,  the  Bishop  set  out  on  a 
visit  to  Trichinopoly ;  proposing  on  his  return  to  make  final 
arrangements  at  Tanjore.  He  left  the  Native  Christians 
there  m  sore  perplexity.  They  had  foimd  him  both  kinder 
and  firmer  than  they  expected.  He  had  yielded  nothing, 
and  hurried  nothing.  His  final  departure  was  at  hand. 
There  was  little  hope  that  he  would  cnange  his  mind.  The 
tie  which  bound  tnem  to  their  heathen  firiends  drew  one 
way,  the  fear  of  losing  their  employments  and  being  left 
without  resource,  the  other.  Men  of  influence  amongst 
them,  who  had  talked  loudly,  were  now  silent.  Two  native 
priests  had  conformed.  Many  were  inclined  to  yield.  AU 
these  things  caused  "  great  searchings  of  heart." 

Meanwhile  the  Bishop  was  on  his  way  to  Trichinopoly. 
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He  stopped  at  a  place  called  Muttooputty,  the  laigest  station 
belonging  to  the  Christians  on  the  Coleroon  river.  It  was 
out  of  the  common  track,  many  swollen  rivers  had  to  be 
forded,  the  night  was  very  dark,  and  some  of  the  party  were 
nearly  drowned.  •  But  there  was  ample  compensation  in 
what  followed.  Natives  from  all  parts  came  crowding  to 
the  encampment.  Their  chapel  was  far  too  small ;  so  that 
the  largest  double  tent  was  prepared  for  divine  service. 
The  cords  of  it  were  lengthened,  and  the  stakes  strengthened, 
so  as  to  admit  the  hundreds  who  flocked  under  its  shelter. 
No  question  of  Caste  troubled  any  mind.  All  sat  as  they 
came;  and  after  prayers  in  Tamul,  the  Bishop  preached 
from  tlie  words  "  Christ  is  all  and  in  all "  (Col.  iii.  11). 
The  Holy  Sacrament  was  then  administered  to  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  native  communicants.^  The  service  lasted 
nearly  four  hours,  and  was  repeated  in  the  evening : — ^the 
baptismal  service  being  substituted  for  the  evening  prayers, 
and  sixteen  Kttle  frightened  infants  received  into  the  ark  of 
Christ's  Church. 

'  Never,'  says  the  Bishop,  recalling  this  day,  *  had  I  such 
ffrace  given  me  since  I  have  been  in  Orders,  now  thirty- 
lour  years,  as  is  now  vouchsafed ;  that  I,  who  am  indeed  "  less 
than  the  least  of  all  saints,"  should  be  permitted  to  preach 
amongst  the  Gentiles  '*  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ." 
K  God  carries  me  through  this  series  of  duties  and  labours, 
I  may  say  truly,  "  Lord  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  One 
such  day  as  we  have  just  passed,  is  worm  years  of  common 
service.  I  reaUy  ahnost  wish  I  might  resign  Calcutta,  and 
take  the  See  of  Madras.  These  Native  Unurches  require 
just  the  care  I  should  delight  to  give.' 

On  Friday,  January  23rd,  he  arrived  at  Trichinopoly,  a 
large  and  important  station,  having  good  roads,  handsome 
houses,  two  large  churches,  and  at  least  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants.    Here  Heber  "  finished  his  course." 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Bishop  preached  in  St.  John's 
Church  to  a  large  congregation,  ana  on  the  next  day  he 
visited  five  hospitals,  and  examined  the  Regimental  Schools. 
His  comment  is  as  follows : — 

'  I  have  preached  in  the  pulpit ;  I  have  stood  at  the  self- 
same altar ;  I  have  placed  my  foot  on  the  very  spot  which 
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contains  tte  remains  of  the  holy  and  beloved  Heber.  On 
April  2nd,  1826,  he  preached  here  :  the  next  morning  he 
was  a  corpse,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  dawn  of  usefulness. 
Such  are  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

The  caste-question  here  again  met  him,  and  he  hastened 
to  the  encounter.  The  very  day  after  his  arrival,  he 
preached  in  the  Mission  Church,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
soodras,  who  were  present,  clustering  together  as  a  separate 
body.  For  nine  months  previously,  not  one  of  them  had 
been  near  the  church.  They  had  a  native  priest  amongst 
them,  and  he,  as  weU  as  many  of  the  congregation,  being 
possessed  of  independent  property,  were  apparently  deter- 
mined to  stand  out.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the 
matter  should  be  at  once  brought  to  an  issue,  for  the  Bishop 
had  but  a  few  days  to  stay,  and  he  would  return  no  more. 
Here,  therefore,  he  resolved  for  the  first  time  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  he  had  formed.  There  was  no  hope  that,  in 
any  case,  the  whole  dissentient  body  would  comply  with  his 
wishes.  The  evil  lay  too  deep,  the  prejudices  and  habits 
were  too  strong.  But  a  nucleus  might  be  formed,  round 
which  others  might  gather  from  time  to  time,  and  to  which 
all  new  converts  might  be  added.  If  this  nucleus  could 
be  formed  in  each  station,  and  arranged  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Bishop's  directions : — ^then  time,  patience,  and  watchful- 
ness, by  God's  grace,  would  do  the  rest.  This  therefore  was 
the  Bishop's  purpose ;  and  to  accomplish  it,  notice  was  given 
of  Divine  Service  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  for  the  very  morning  of  his  departure.  All  seemed 
impressed  with  the  importmce  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
church  was  thronged.  When  the  Bishop  in  his  robes  left 
the  vestry  in  order  to  proceed  to  his  seat  at  the  communion 
table  and  commence  the  service,  he  saw  many  scattered 
groups  of  natives  standing  apart  from  the  main  body  of  the 
congregation  who  were  seated  on  the  floor.  Fully  aware  of 
the  cause,  he  joined  one  group,  and  taking  two  native 
christians  by  the  htind,  he  gently  led  them  forward  to  a 
vacant  place  in  front,  and  seated  them.  His  chaplain, 
following  in  the  surplice,  by  his  directions,  did  the  same. 
Others  who  were  present,  were  bid  to  assist.  It  was  all 
done  quietly  and  kindly,  and  no  sort  of  resistance  was 
made.  The  soodra  sat  by  the  pariah,  and  the  pariah  by 
the  soodra,  and  both  were  intentionally  intermingled  with 
many  of  the  authorities  and  influential  Europeans  of  the 
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station.  When  all  was  arranged,  the  serrice  commenced ;  and 
in  the  course  of  it,  forty  natives  came  up,  without  distinction, 
and  were  confirmed.  Then  followed  the  sermon,  from  the 
words  "Preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ*'  (Actsx.  36). 
When  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  about  to  be  celebrated,  the 
Bishop  quietly  gave  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  administra- 
tion. A  soodra  catechist  received  it  first,  then  two  pariah 
catechists,  then  a  European  gentleman,  then  a  soodra,  then 
some  East  Indians.  The  gentry  of  the  station,  having 
been  much  interested  in  the  matter,  had  placed  themselves 
at  the  Bishop's  disposal :  and,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
lady  of  the  highest  rank,  a  pariah  knelt  and  communicated 
between  her  and  her  husband.  This  facilitated  the  ar- 
rangement ;  and  silently,  but  most  efiectually,  the  barrier 
which  had  existed  for  so  long  a  time  was  broken  down, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  partook  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  without  distinction.  A  precedent  was  thus  set. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Native  Church  of  the  fiiture. 
Every  wanderer,  every  dissentient,  might  join  it :  but  always 
in  this  way  and  according  to  this  rule.  New  converts  also, 
and  every  one  who  was  confirmed,  would  know  what  was 
expected  from  them.  Dead  leaves  would  gradually  drop  off. 
These  were  to  be  the  new  buds.  Of  course  many  soodraa 
had  retired  from  the  church  before  the  Sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered, and  all  had  been  free  to  do  so.  But  it  was  found 
that  nine  families  of  influence  had  conformed,  and  were 
well  content.  These,  with  the  large  body  of  pariahs,  were 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  Bishop  thanked  God  and 
took  courage.  He  preached  once  more,  and  made  a  collection, 
which  Bishop  Heber's  death  had  prevented  being  done  nine 
years  before,  for  the  Propagation  Society,  and  then  took  his 
departure.  He  called  at  the  missionary  station  at  Boodalore 
in  nis  way ;  and  arrived  at  Tanjore  again  on  Wednesday 
morning,  January  28th. 

No  great  change  had  taken  place  during  his  absence.  Minds 
were  wavering.  The  precedent  set  at  Trichinopoly  was  at 
once  known,  and  something  similar  was  anticipated;  but 
what  would  be  the  result,  none  could  foresee.  An  Ordina- 
tion (the  first  ever  held  in  Tanjore)  gave  breathing  time. 
It  was  held  on  Saturday,  Jan.  31st,  when  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Thompson,  Jones,  Simpson,  and  Coombes,  were  admitted  to 
Priest's  orders ;  and  Mr.  Irion,  who  had  long  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  act- 
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ing  on  Lutheran  orders,  was,  at  his  own  desire,  admitted 
into  the  Deacon's  orders  of  our  Church.  The  archdeacon 
preached  an  admirahle  sermon ;  and,  at  the  Bishop's  desire, 
the  East  India  Company's  chaplain  of  Trichinopoly,  the 
Rev.  I.  C.  Kohlhoff  a  lutheran,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miill  of  the 
Danish  episcopal  church,  Nyana-pragasen  the  native  priest 
of  Tanjore,  and  his  own  domestic  chaplain,  joined  in  the 
*'  laying  on  of  hands."  The  service  was  in  English,  and 
the  whole  station  was  present.  Many  hundred  natives  also 
crowded  the  church,  and  seemed  deeply  impressed.  The 
Bishop  asked  the  aged  Mr.  Kohlhoflf  after  the  service  whether 
he  was  over-fatigued.  **  No,"  was  his  reply,  "  this  is  the 
day  the  Lord  hath  made.  We  will  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  it. 

Sunday,  February  1st,  was  appointed  for  the  native 
service.  It  was  the  last  time  the  ^Bishop  could  meet  them, 
and  would  serve  to  show  the  eflfect  produced  by  all  that 
he  had  done. 

The  day  began  auspiciously  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  native  christians  at  Vepery,  signed  by  seven  in 
the  name,  and  on  behalf  of  all,  confessing  past  .errors,  and 

})romising  unfeigned  and  unconditional  obedience  for  the 
iiture.  The  morning  prayers  were  read  in  Tamul  at  eight 
o'clock;  and  at  half-past  ten  all  were  assembled  for  the 
sermon  and  Holy  Sacrament.  They  seated  themselves  as 
they  pleased ;  a  few  sat  apart ;  but  the  greater  number 
were  mingled  together.  About  six  hundred  were  present. 
The  Bishop  did  not  interfere,  as  at  Trichinopoly.  After 
the  litany  he  preached  from  the  words,  "Why  are  ye 
fearftd,  0^  ye  of  Httle  faith  P  "  (Matt.  viii.  26.)  The  whole 
congregation  seemed  to  remain  for  the  Holy  Sacrament ; 
for  though  some  had  retired,  yet  the  church  looked  ftdl. 
The  Resident  and  ladies  of  his  family  first  approached — 
then  some  soodras  and  pariahs  intermingled — then  some 
Europeans — then  natives  and  Europeans  mingled — then 
natives  and  East  Indians  mingled — then  one  or  two  mis- 
sionaries and  natives.  All  was  voluntary,  and  all  was 
perfectly  understood.  The  only  remaining  peculiarity,  and 
that  was  fairly  allowable,  and  perhaps  desirable,  was  that 
amongst  the  natives,  men  and  women  communicated 
separately — the  men  first,  the  women  afl^r.  The  whole 
number  of  communicants  on  this  occasion  was  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight.  Of  these,  sixty-two  were  Europeans, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  native  christians,  amongst 
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whom  forty-tliree  were  soodras  from  Tanjore  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Here,  again,  God  gave  success.  The 
number  thus  conforming  certainly  was  small,  as  compared 
"with  the  many  non-conformists,  but  it  was  sufficient  for 
a  precedent  It  afforded  a  rallying  point ;  and  the  Bishop 
was  content.  The  result  was  better  than  at  one  time  he 
had  anticipated.  Henceforth  all  depended  on  strengthening 
the  mission,  watching  over  new  converts,  and  instructing  the 
rising  generation. 

*A  nucleus  is  now  formed,'  he  said,  'as  I  hope,  in  all 
the  stations  for  a  sound  and  permanent  Christian  doctrine 
and  discipline.  One  of  the  grand  artifices  of  Satan  is,  I 
trust,  discovered  and  laid  bare.  The  new  converts  before 
they  are  baptised,  and  the  catechumens  before  confirmation, 
will  readily  submit  from  the  first,  to  the  undeviating  rule 
now  estabUshed.  The  whole  congregation  will  be  treated 
with  the  extraordinary  tenderness,  which  the  habits  of 
India  for  three  thousand  years,  and  their  own  low  state 
of  Christian  faith  require.  It  will  suffice  as  to  them  that 
all  overt  acts,  as  respects  the  Church  and  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  be  discontinued.  For  the  rest  we  must  wait 
In  proportion  as  new  missionaries  come  out,  and  true 
Christianity  revives  and  spreads  amongst  their  flocks,  they 
will  understand  the  grounds  of  my  conduct,  and  rejoice  in 
the  paternal,  though  strong,  resolution  which  dictated  it' 

The  next  morning  was  spent  in  committee,  and .  all 
matters  of  detail  were  finally  arranged.  Every  petition 
was  read  and  discussed.  Six  pensioners  were  restored, 
not  for  conformity,  but  because  of  age,  blindness,  and  in- 
firmity. The  recipients  of  the  Raiah's  yearly  bounty  were 
not  tobe  interfereii  with;  but  in  recommending  fresh  names 
to  him,  those  who  conformed  were,  cceteris  paribus,  to  be 
preferred.  Six  conforming  soodras  were  immediately  re- 
stored to  office  and  pay.  All  who  followed  their  example 
before  Easter,  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  like  manner ;  whilst 
all  who  delayed  beyond  that  time,  were  to  be  received 
into  the  Church  indeed,  but  not  reinstated  in  office. 

Thus  the  Bishop  had  done  what  he  could;  and  if  no 
further  discussion  appears  in  this  volume,  it  is  because 
the  Caste  question  belongs  henceforth  rather  to  the  history 
of  the  Indian  Church,  than  to  the  Life  of  its  first  Metro- 
politan.    He  was  shortly  after  freed  from  all  control  and 
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all  responsibility  respecting  it,  by  the  arrival  of  Bishop 
Come,  to  take  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Madras.  Different 
opinions  on  such  a  complex  subject  there  will  always  be, 
and  different  modes  of  treating  it  will  suggest  themselves 
to  different  minds.  But  the  above  narrative  has  been 
given  at  length,  in  order  to  expose  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  and  in  the  hope  that  no  false  charity,  and  no  short- 
sighted policy  will  ever  be  permitted  to  build  again  the 
things  that  have  been  destroyed.  Caste  may  still  perhaps 
remain,  but  it  never  should  be  tolerated  ;  or  like  a  parasite, 
it  will  sap  the  very  life  of  the  goodly  tree  to  which  it 
clings. 

The  Bishop  delivered  a  Charge  to  the  missionaries  before 
he  left  Tanjore.  But  this  will  fitly  introduce  a  new  chapter, 
and  inay  be  preceded  by  extracts  from  some  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  during  the  year  1834 — 35. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JOWETT. 

'Calcutta,  Aprily  1884. 

'I  can  assure  you  it  is  sweet  to  retrace  former  days 
with  Mr.  Pratt  and  yourself  and  my  older  friends.  I  need 
all  help:  and  transcendently  that  grace,  that  seasonable 
grace,  which  alone  can  really  help.  Yes,  my  beloved  friend, 
seventeen  months'  residence  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand miles  from  England,  her  religious  privileges,  and  her 
church,  have  sufficed  to  endear  to  me  ola  friendships. 

'Your  letter  is  amongst  the  most  welcome  I  have  re- 
ceived, because  it  is  one  of  the  most  honest,  and  the  most 
really  simple  and  friendly.  It  does  me  good.  I  want  to 
be  reminded.     I  want  to  be  stirred  up.     I  want  the  com- 

E arisen  of  minds  in  other  latitudes.  It  is  a  strong  and 
ital  temptation  to  be  placed  by  age  and  circumstance  of 
station,  out  of  the  reach  of  admomtion,  and  that  perfect 
fi'eedom  of  caution  and  advice  which  we  all  need;  and 
then  most,  when  we  think  we  can  dispense  with  them. 

*I  well  remember  what  you  have  cited  from  me  as 
reported  of  my  old  tutor,  the  Rev.  I.  Crouch,  "  that  he 
never  knew  how  to  congratulate  any  one  on  any  new  station 
till  he  saw  how  he  behaved  himself  in  it."  And  I  may 
add  to  this  the  saying  of  Fenelon  to  Harlai  when  made 
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archbishop  of  Paris,  "This  day,  when  you  are  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  France  on  your  appointment,  is  very 
different  from  that  when  you  must  give  an  account  to  Q-od 
of  your  administration/ 


» } 


TO  THE  EEV.  J.  PEATT. 

*0w¥  Cbtlok,  November,  1834. 

'As  long  as  my  hand  can  move  shall  I  write  with  delight 
to  my  old  friend  and  tutor,  and  now  brother  in  the  Gospel. 
Tenderly  do  I  recal  all  the  scenes  of  my  youth  when  I  first 
came  to  you  as  a  pupil  in  1798,  and  earnestly  do  I  remember 
the  example  and  advice  of  Mr.  Cecil  and  yourself.  I  ever 
trace  to  that  connection,  under  God's  blessing,  the  right 
direction  of  my  mind  and  studies  when  I  entered  college : 
as  I  trace  to  Mr.  Scott's  sermons  and  writings  the  guidance 
of  them  for  the  two  preceding  years.  I  pray  you  write  to 
me  from  time  to  time.  Now  is  the  hour  of  temptation  and 
trial  to  me.  Now  I  have  to  act  in  circumstances  of  which 
you  can  have  little  conception  —  complicated,  new,  unex- 
pected. 

'I  am  labouring  to  understand  my  dispensation,  as  m. 
Cecil  would  say.  I  am  labouring  to  detect  my  most  danger- 
ous points.  Two  things  I  am  sure  of: — ^To  preach  the 
gospel  of  my  blessed  Master  must  be  right ;  therefore,  I 
lose  no  opportunity  of  setting  forth  with  all  boldness  the 
name  and  graxje  of  Jesus ;  his  person,  incarnation,  atone- 
ment, glory,  kingdom,  love,  obedience.  The  other  is  to  keep 
the  heart : — ^this  again  must  be  right ;  to  keep  it  with  all 
diligence,  above  all  keeping,  as  that  which  commands  the 
issues  of  life.  In  other  matters  doubts  as  to  the  particular 
course  of  duty  will  arise.  They  are  generally  governed 
much  by  particular  circumstances,  particular  obligations 
and  relations.  But  the  mighty  universal  doctrine  of  Christ 
is  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  tender  conscience,  the 
broken  heart,  the  watchfulness  of  the  soul  before  God,  are 
everywhere  equally  difficult  and  indispensable.' 


TO  A  JUNIOE  CHAPLAIN. 

'Oaloutti,  18S4. 

*  Tou  are  seldom  long  from  our  minds  and  conversation. 
We  are  encompassed  here  with  difficulties  of  all  kinds.   The 
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three  great  spiritual  adversaries  have  under  their  control 
many,  many  others.  Sanballat,  and  Tobiah  are  everywhere. 
But  Christ  is  greater  than  a  thousand  such  foes.  Preach, 
pray,  live,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  more  and  more.  Allow 
me  to  remind  you  of  the  great  vigilance  needful  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  good  church  habits  and  associations,  which 
are,  abstractedly  speaking,  just  as  good  as  others;  but  which 
are  endeared  to  us,  and  bound  indeed  upon  our  consciences 
by  the  blood  of  our  martjrred  Reformers,  and  the  vows  of 
oxir  Ordination.  I  speak  in  love,  and  only  generally,  as  I 
would  wish  you  to  speak  to  me,  if  our  circumstances  were 
altered :  my  business  is  exhortation.' 


TO  A  SENIOR  CHAPLAIN, 

*Caloxitta,  1884. 

*  Happy  shall  I  be  to  visit  your  station  the  moment  duty 
win  allow.  Preach  a  crucified  Saviour,  my  dear  friend. 
Be  grave,  dignified,  consistent  in  your  whole  carriage. 
Wali  with  Christ.  Live  near  the  cross.  Let  all  your  ser- 
mons he  dipped  in  the  heart,  and  bedewed  with  prayer. 
Plead  with  souls.  Look  up  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  success 
— and  expect  it.' 


TO  A  CHAPLAIN  ENGAGED  IN  CONTENTION. 

*  Calcutta,  1834. 

'  I  must  once  more  lurge  you  to  peace  and  submission. 
It  is  our  office,  honour,  duty.  The  world  expects  it  of  us. 
I  entreat  you  to  address  a  line  of  apology  for  whatever  has 
passed  to  disoblige  the  Commanding  Officer  of  your  station. 
Make  no  explanations,  enter  into  no  particulars :  but  in  a 
candid  manner  express  your  regret  if  any  thing  has  iminten- 
tionally  given  him  oflfence.  You  perceive,  dear  Sir,  what  an 
amazing  deal  of  trouble,  a  slight  omission  of  etiquette  has 
occasioned.  Let  this  be  the  last.  Win  with  kindness  and 
attention  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  Brigadier-General. 
Let  all  your  communications  be  such  as  become  your 
respective  positions  in  the  station;  and  let  me  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  your  distant  scene  of  duty  is  as 
remarkable  for  peace  and  harmony,  as  I  fear  it  has  been 
for  the  contrary. 
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TO  THB  REV.  SAMUEL  MABSDEN,  NEW  SOUTH  WALEa 

^Caloutta,  Avffudy  1884. 

*  Tour  forty  years  of  labour  amongst  heathens  and  Chris- 
tians put  to  ihe  blush  my  few  months*  of  residence  here.  I 
honour  you  in  the  Lord.  Your  letter  of  May  2nd,  just 
received,  delights  my  inmost  soul.  Tou  ask  if  Mr.  W  ood 
would  have  a  prospect  of  obtaining  ordination  if  he  came  to 
Calcutta.  I  answer,  yes,  yes,  yes.  Send  any  one  with  your 
deliberate  judgment  of  his  talents,  piety,  competent  know- 
ledge, respectability,  and  attachment  to  the  Church ;  and 
your  name  shall  be  a  passport  with  me.  Two  things  only 
are  necessary,  a  title,  and  means  of  support  after  ordina- 
tion. My  next  Ordination  will  probably  be  Trinity  Sunday, 
1835,  if  I  live  to  return  from  the  present  division  of  my 
Visitation.  And  now  may  the  Lord,  even  the  Lord  who 
bought  us  with  His  own  blood,  bless,  comfort,  and  sanctify 
us  m  our  distant  scenes  of  duty.  I  suppose  the  archdea- 
con's absence  occasions  his  non-concurrence  with  you  in  the 
application  for  Mr.  Wood.* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PRIMAEY  VISITATION— (Con/tnwd). 

1835—1836. 

Missionary  Cbarge  —  DepartDre  from  Tanjore — Yizagapatam — Visit  to  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut — Arrival  at  Calcutta — Divine  service  at  Govern- 
ment House — The  Archdeaconry — The  Missionaries — Controversy  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society — Select  Vestry — Calcutta  districts — Assistant 
chaplains — La  Martinidre — Daily  life — Visitation  resumed — The  Syrian 
churches — Conference  with  the  Metian — Cochin — Goa — Bombay — Old 
Faqueer  — ^rrespcndenoe. 

On  the  2nd  February,  1835,  the  Bishop  delivered  his 
"Missionary  Charge'*  at  Tanjore.  Eleven  cler^,  five 
students,  and  about  one  hundred  native  catechists  and 
schoolmasters  (who  were  occasionally  addressed  through  an 
interpreter)  were  present.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  Charge  bore  an  exclusively  missionarjr  character,  and 
aimed  at  raising  the  general  standard  of  piety  and  devoted- 
ness.  Written  amidst  incessant  engagements — the  day 
occupied  with  preaching,  and  the  night  with  travelling — the 
body  oppressea  with  an  enervating  climate,  and  the  mind 
with  the  "  care  of  all  the  churches  ** — it  was  a  wonderful 
proof  of  power  and  energy,  and  aboimded  with  wise  sugges- 
tions and  prudent  cautions.  A  little  time  would  have 
improved,  because  it  would  have  softened  it.  The  impres- 
sion of  scenes  passing  at  the  moment  before  the  eves  was 
vivid ;  the  subjects  discussed  were  extremely  delicate ; 
the  minds  dealt  with  were  very  sensitive :  and  hence  some 
of  the  statements  were  deemed  too  strong,  and  some  of  the 
expressions  unintentionally  gave  pain.  All  this,  however, 
will  force  itself  into  notice  in  due  season,  and  extracts  from 
the  charge  will  not  be  necessary  here.  It  was  printed  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Kohlhoff,  who  rose  immediately  after  grace 
was  said  at  dinner  (or  rather,  did  not  sit  down  again),  and 
with  folded  hands,  and  great  simplicity,  as  me  repre- 
sentative of  all  present,  addressed  the  Bishop.    He  said  the 
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missionaries  had  been  long  groaning  under  the  miseries  of 
Caste,  but  had  no  power  to  put  it  down.  The  missionary 
Gerick^  had  called  it  "  the  great  battery  of  Satan."  It  was 
too  strong  for  them.  But  God  had  sent  the  Bishop  to 
destroy  it.  In  order  that  his  good  advice  might  be  remem- 
bered, he  prayed  that  the  Charge  might  be  printed. 
The  iSishop  promised  compliance;  and  it  appeared  as  an 
addition  to  the  primary  Charge,  then  passing  through  the 
press. 

The  Bishop  parted  the  next  day  from  his  most  courteous 
and  obliging  hosts,  and  leaving  the  Residency  at  Tanjore, 
retraced  his  steps  to  Madras ;  stopping  at  Myaveram,  a 
station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sociefy ;  at  Cuddalore,  a 
station  of  the  Propagation  Society ;  at  Porto  Novo,  a  town 
rising  into  importance  by  its  iron  works ;  and  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  interesting  from  its  historical  associations.  He 
arrived  safely  at  Madras  on  Saturday,  February  14th,  1835, 
"  having  spent,"  he  says,  "  the  happiest  six  months  in  my 
life :  so  much  do  I  love  missionary  work.'' 

Ten  days  were  given  to  Madras ;  every  instant  of  time 
being  occupied  with  anxious  discussions,  important  com- 
mittee meetings,  the  completion  of  his  Charges  in  the 
press,  an  ordination,  sermons,  and  the  interchange  of  visits 
with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  The  steamer  having  arrived  to 
fetch  him,  he  embarked  early  in  the  morning  of  February 
23rd  :— 

*  It  was  very  affecting,'  he  says,  *to  take  leave  of  the 
dear  archdeacon  and  the  clergy  on  the  beach.  Every  one 
had  sallied  from  his  home  at  five  o'clock,  and  some  had 
come  seven  miles  to  say  farewell.  I  find  I  have  delivered 
seventy-five  sermons  and  addresses  during  this  Visitation  of 
six  months ;  of  which  forty-five  were  at  Madras,  in  the  ten 
weeks  spent  in  that  archdeaconry.  The  truth  is,  I  never 
worked  so  hard — never :  and  never  did  so  great  an  emer- 
gency present  itself.  To  God  only  be  the  praise  for  attendant 
success.' 

The  steamer  touched  at  Vizagapatam  and  Pooree.  Of 
the  former  the  Bishop  writes: — *I  scarcely  ever  saw  so 
beautiftd  a  spot.  The  town  Kes  in  the  bosom  of  a  lovely 
valley,  flanked  by  giant  rocks,  a  river  or  backwater  opening 
between  them,  and  breaking  or  preventing  the  surf:  a  beach 
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smooth  as  Ramsgate  sands ;  a  crowded  population  covering 
the  shore ;  European  soldiery  drawn  up  to  receive  us ;  guns 
firing  the  usual  salute.  The  chaplain  resides  three  miles 
from  cantonments,  and  we  were  soon  there.  Mr.  Chester 
had  been  curate  of  Cripplegate,  London ;  he  knew  and  had 
frequently  heard  me.  The  colonel  also  had  often  been  an 
auditor  at  St.  John's ;  whilst  Mrs.  General  Taylor,  where  I 
am  most  comfortably  lodged,  was  reading  a  long  letter  from 
Mrs.  Macleane,  the  lady  of  the  Resident  at  Tanjore,  about 
me,  as  the  steamer  came  in  sight. 

*  Thus  watched  and  known,  how  humbly  should  I  walk, 
how  consistently,  how  fearfully,  how  honourably  1  God 
help  me.  1  cannot  now  meet  Sir  Frederick  Adam  as  I 
hoped.  But  I  have  had  an  occasion  of  good  here  which 
I  could  not  have  looked  for.  A  station  of  three  or  four 
hundred  Europeans,  two  sermons,  intercourse  with  the 
chaplain,  testifying  for  Christ  where  no  bishop  has  ever  yet 
been,  confirming  fifty-seven  young  peonle,  encouraging  the 
few  pious  and  devout  Christians : — ail  this  was  done  in  * 
twenty-four  hours.     God  be  pleased  to  bless.' 

The  visit  to  Pooree  occupied  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
gave  opportunity  for  the  same  services,  varied  only  by  an 
examination  of  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  which  is  close  at 
hand.     The  Bishop  was  much  moved  by  the  sight. 

*  I  have  visited  the  valley  of  death,'  he  says ;  *  I  have 
seen  the  den  of  darkness.  Juggernaut  has  been  trodden 
with  these  feet,  and  seen  with  these  eyes,  after  thirty  or 
forty  years'  hearing  and  reading  about  it.  Oh  !  Buchanan, 
how  well  do  I  remember  thy  pious  indignation,  when,  nearly 
thirty  years  since,  thou  didst  visit  this  foul  and  horrible 
scene.  My  soul  is  moved  within  me,  even  to  trembling.  The 
dread  pagoda  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  this  station,  called 
Pooree.  Never  did  the  language  of  Scripture  as  to  idolatry 
appear  to  me  so  pregnant  with  inspiration,  as  since  I  have 
seen  the  dire  effects  essential  to  heathen  worship.  Put  out 
the  Bible :  and  Greece  and  Rome,  with  all  their  abomi- 
nations, would  again  fill  the  world.' 

The  steamer  then  sped  on  towards  Calcutta,  and  on 
March  2nd,  the  Bishop  was  safely  sheltered  in  the  palace : — 

*  Thus  ends,*  he  says,  '  the  first  part  of  my  visitation ; 
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six  montlis  and  seven  days;  six  thousand  five  hundred 
miles ;  eighty  sermons ;  additions  made  to  my  first  Charge ; 
a  second  Charge  written,  and  both  carried  through  the  press 
at  Vepery ;  health  improved ;  friends  made,  I  trust,  for 
life ;  and  above  all,  the  unmensely  difficult  task  of  purifying 
the  native  Church.    Deo  sit  gloria  in  sempitemumJ 

The  first  thing  taken  in  hand  by  the  Bishop  on  his 
arrival,  was  the  preparation  of  two  important  and  confi- 
dential letters  to  the  venerable  Church  Societies.  A  full 
account  of  all  that  he  had  done  was  given,  and  an  urgent 
appeal  made  to  them  for  help.  The  state  of  each  separate 
mission  was  described,  and  the  number  of  labourers  m  the 
field.  They  had  been  already  increased  in  various  ways, 
but  many  more  were  needed : — 

*A11  that  has  been  done,'  he  writes,  *  since  the  Caste 
question  was  stirred,  two  years  since,  is  a  mere  commence- 
ment. The  present  missionaries  are  unable  to  stand  their 
ground  and  make  their  way.  They  must  be  supported,  and 
that  speedily,  or  all  will  assuredly  fall  back.  I  pity  those 
few  holy  men.  I  have  necessarily  done  them  mjury  for 
the  time.  The  natives  turn  upon  tnem  all  their  an^r,  and 
misrepresent  their  most  innocent  actions.  All  this  will 
pass  away,  if  they  are  strengthened  in  numbers,  and  can 
make  head  against  the  evils  which  I  have  denounced,  but 
not  exterminated.' 

Having  thus  done  his  part  in  removing  past  evils  and  pro- 
viding for  future  efficiency  in  these  important  missions,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  current  duties. 

Calcutta  soon  oppressed  him.  "  The  first  week  here," 
he  says,  "  has  worn  me  down.  The  temperature  is  foggy, 
damp,  hot,  and  8uffi)cating,  quite  different  from  the  dear, 
dry,  cool,  exhilarating  air  of  Madras.  Then  the  discom- 
posure of  events,  the  pressure  of  duties,  the  perplexity  of 
questions,  the  approaching  change  in  the  Government,  the 
number  of  friends  gone  or  going  home,  my  own  weak  waver- 
ing sinking  heart,  a  faith  feeble  as  a  broken  rush,  love 
extinct,  bodily  power  prostrate,  what  we  call  *  spirits  '  gone. 
To  Thee  only,  0  Lord,  can  the  helpless  fly  for  succour — to 
Thy  Grace  only  have  recourse !  Most  gladly  ought  I  rather 
to  glory  in  my  infirmities  that  the  power  of  Chmt  may  rest 
upon  me." 
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The  change  of  government,  thus  spoken  of,  had  reference 
to  the  approaching  departure  of  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
His  healtn  had  seriously  failed,  and  not  having  been  effec- 
tually restored  by  the  retreat  to  the  Neilgherry  hills  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  an  immediate  return  to  Endand 
Lame  4perativelv  necessary.  For  some  time  he%ad 
been  incapacitated  from  attending  divine  service — any  pro- 
longed attention  producing  serious  attacks  of  giddiness. 
The  following  extract  has  reference  to  this. 

*  Monday y  March  10,  1885. 

'  Last  night  I  had  a  most  affecting  duty.  I  performed 
divine  service  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  Government 
House.  A  drawing-room  was  fitted  with  a  high  table  covered 
with  crimson  doth,  seats  were  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
room,  all  the  court  was  assembled — aides-de-camp,  public 
and  private  secretaries,  physician — ^in  number  about  twenty. 
My  chaplain  read  the  evening  prayers  (we  were  both  robed), 
and  I  preached  from  the  words,  "  Come  unto  me  all  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
(Matt.  xi.  28.)  I  used  Swartz's  sweet  notes  as  at  Tanjore. 
I  spoke  and  told  out  "  the  whole  story,"  as  Joseph  Milner 
would  have  expressed  it — addressed  the  conscience — called 
on  the  infidel  (such  were  present)  to  consider  his  ways — 
invited  the  superstitious  (such  were  present)  to  the  simpK- 
city  of  Christ — and  commended  the  CJovemor-General  and 
his  family  and  suite,  to  the  blessed  Jesus  during  the  voyage. 
Thejr  were  affected  to  tears.  After  the  prayer  at  the  con- 
clusion, I  pronoimced  the  benediction,  and  gave  it  a  personal 
application  by  goin^  round  and  laying  my  hands  on  the 
head  of  each  kneelmg  worshipper,  and  then  returning  to 
my  seat  and  concludmg  it.  The  Governor-General  and 
Lady  William  came  up  to  thank  me  after  service ;  but  they 
were  almost  unable  to  speak  for  tears.  Who  can  tell  what 
good  may  be  done  P  I  suppose  it  was  the  most  affecting  scene 
ever  witnessed  at  the  departure  of  a  Governor-General. 

*My  own  soul  is  subsiding  more  and  more  into  God. 
The  excitement  of  India  is  gone  by,  the  novelty  has  ceased, 
I  have  run  through  the  first  series  of  duties,  human  schemes 
and  hopes  are  exhausted.  Now,  blessed  Jesus !  I  return  to 
Thee.  Do  Thou,  and  Thou  only,  work  in  me,  and  by  me, 
and  for  me,  and  through  me.  Be  Thou  only  glorified. 
Display  Thy  grace  in  the  effects  of  Thy  glorious  Gospel  on 
the  nearts  of  men ! ' 
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The  time  of  the  Governor-General's  departure  was  now 
close  at  hand ;  and  the  day  before  H.  M.  Frigate  Curagoa 
sailed,  application  was  made  to  the  Bishop  to  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  private  at  Government  House.  He 
willingly  complied,  and  described  what  passed  in  a  letter 
dated  Tuesday,  March  17th  : — 

*  I  have  performed  the  solemn  service.  None  were 
present  but  Lord  and  Lady  William.  After  the  Commu- 
nion they  sat  down  and  talked  over  with  me  the  main 
things  affecting  my  department.  Not  a  word  was  said  of 
the  sad  business  of  last  June.  But  everything  in  matters 
of  detail  was  conceded  to  me  that  I  could  possibly  wish. 
I  then  embraced  each  of  them,  and  bade  them  farewell.' 

He  then  retired  to  Titta^hur  for  a  few  days'  respite,  and 
the  following  are  some  of  ms  reflections  on  things  past  and 
present. 

'  TrrcAGHUB,  March,  26, 

*  I  complete  this  day  the  third  year  since  my  appoint- 
ment to  this  see.  I  have  just  been  reading  Mr.  Grant's 
letter  of  March  27th,  1832,  written  on  that  occasion.  I 
am  now  sitting  in  my  beautiful  flower-house,  with  the  fine 
morning  sun  rising,  the  air  cool  and  refreshing,  the  noble 
Hooghly  on  my  right,  and  the  gardeners  at  work  around. 
The  goodness  of  God  overwhelms  my  mind.  No  temporal 
sorrows  have  I  but  my  dearest  daughter's  ill-health  and 
absence.  Unnumbered  mercies  stimulate  me  to  gratitude. 
Dear  Henry  Martyn's  pagoda  studjr  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  meets  my  signt,  the  echoing  voices  of  the  poor 
natives  in  their  dinghies  on  the  stream  meet  my  ear,  with 
the  birds  warbling  praises  to  their  Maker.  Everything 
calls  on  me  this  day  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  my  mind. 
Time  glides  away  like  the  tide  which  is  before  me.  Time, 
in  India — time  to  a  Bishop  in  India — ^time  to  one  nearly 
fifty-seven  years  of  age — is  "  short,"  indeed !  Oh,  for 
grace  to  redeem  it !  On  looking  back  I  see  what  temp- 
tations, what  secularities,  what  hurries,  what  decays  of 
spiritual  feeling,  what  inward  diseases  have  gained  groxmd. 
1  can  truly  confess,  "  My  feet  were  almost  gone ;  my  steps 
had  well  nigh  slipped."  One  thing  I  see  is,  the  benefit  of 
humiliation  and  msappointment.  The  mass  of  perplexing 
ve2catious  duties  since  I  returned  from  the  Soum  is  inde- 
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scribable.  "I  am  verily  set  in  the  plague,  and  my  soul 
is  among  lions."  "This  is  thy  hand:  and  thou,  Lord, 
hast  done  it." ' 

Amongst  the  "perplexing  vexatious  duties*'  thus  men- 
tioned, tour  were  prominent,  and  require  serious  notice. 
They  had  reference  to  the  Archdeaconry,  the  Missionary 
Charge,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Select 
Vestry. 

The  Archdeacon  Corrie  was  now  absent,  having  obeyed 
the  call  to  England,  from  whence,  in  due  course,  he  returned 
as  Bishop  of  Madras.  The  duty  of  official  correspondence 
with  the  Government,  during  the  Bishop's  absence,  which 
would  have  fallen  to  the  archdeacon,  had  been  consigned, 
as  was  usual,  to  the  senior  presidency  chaplain.  The 
Bishop  tacitly  acquiesced  in  this,  thougn  he  withheld  his 
sanction,  being  steadfastly  purposed  to  break  through  the 
system  of  routine  which  assigned  a  vacant  archdeaconry 
to  a  senior  presidency  chaplain,  and  unwilling,  therefore, 
to  excite  expectations,  which  in  this  case  certainly  would 
not  be  realised.  The  archdeaconry  was  now  considered 
vacant,  and  the  sweets  or  bitters  oi  office,  had  apparently 
excited  an  appetite  for  it.  Indirect  applications  having 
failed,  a  direct  application  for  the  appomtment  was  made 
to  the  Bishop  by  the  senior  presidency  chaplain.  This 
being  refused  courteously,  but  decidedly,  a  claim  was  set 
up;  the  Government  was  applied  to,  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  memorialised.  A  petition  was  also  circulated  for 
signatures  amongst  the  clergy  ;  the  aid  of  the  press  was 
called  in ;  and  all  Calcutta  was  agitated  by  discussion  and 
party  spirit.  The  Bishop  waited  till  the  proper  time  had 
come,  and  then  offered  the  archdeaconry  to  the  Rev.  T. 
Dealtry,  the  chaplain  at  the  Old  Church,  Calcutta,  and  now 
Bishop  of  Madras.  He  accepted  it,  and  was  installed  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year.  The  fire  then  died  out  for  want  of 
fuel ;  but  it  left  its  embers  smouldering. 

The  disturbance  about  the  Bishop's  missionary  Charge, 
now  printed  and  in  circulation,  was  caused  by  the  mission- 
aries themselves.  The  Bishop,  when  addressing  the  body 
assembled  at  Tanjore,  and  warning  them  against  flie  dangers 
of  secularity,  pursuit  of  petty  objects,  and  family  jobs,  nad 
added  these  words :— 
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*  Perhaps  not  one  in  twenty  of  those  who  come  out  from 
Europe  in  all  the  protestant  societies,  with  the  best  promise, 
and  who  go  on  well  for  a  time,  persevere  in  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  true  Missionary/  * 

With  this  sentence,  three  missionaries  belonging  to  Church 
societies  in  Calcutta  thought  proper  to  be  oflfended,  and  they 
sent  in  a  long  memorial  contaming  a  protest.  They  were 
informed  at  once  that  it  could  not  be  received;  that  as  pres- 
bjrters  they  were  bound  to  respect  their  Bishop's  woros  of 
counsel  and  caution;  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  form  their 
own  opinion,  and  that  the  Bishop  was  at  all  times  accessible 
to  an  expression  of  it: — but  that  a  formal  protest  was  irre- 
^ar  and  inadmissible.  A  frank  and  fall  apology  came 
instantly  from  one  of  the  missionaries.  He  had  been  misled, 
and  acknowledged  his  error.  The  same  acknowledgment 
came  also,  though  more  tardily,  from  the  two  others. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  The  dissenting  mis- 
sionaries in  Calcutta  deemed  themselves  aggrieved,  and  they 
now  entered  the  arena,  and  required  an  explanation.  They 
were  invited  to  the  palace,  and  assured  that  the  statemente 
made  in  the  Charge  had  no  personal  or  local  application. 
They  asked  for  a  written  exemption  for  their  own  body ;  but 
this  the  Bishop  declined  to  give.  He  advised  them,  how- 
ever, to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  not  do  anjrthing  to  fix  a 
charge  upon  themselves,  which,  in  truth,  ranged  over  the 
whole  field  of  missions,  and  was  the  residt  of  thirty  years' 
experience  and  observation.  The  discussion  was  quite 
friendly,  and  appeared  satisfactory  at  the  time ;  but,  subse- 
quently, "  Minutes  "  of  what  passed  were  drawn  up  with  an 
evident  view  to  publication ;  and,  in  spite  of  an  official  inti- 
mation that  they  were  not  correct,  they  were  published. 
This  did  not  tend  to  the  promotion  of  that  kindly  feeling 
which  is  always  so  desirable  in  missionary  work. 

But  a  much  more  important  result  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Charge,  and  one  which  necessarily  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  a  question  in  which  every  colonial  diocese 
is  interested — the  relation  in  which  a  Bishop  stands  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  This  question,  so  far  as  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  concerned,  looks  backwards  and 
forwards,  but  may  most  properly  be  introduced  here.     The 

^  Miss.  Cbarge,  p.  99. 
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Life  of  the  Bishop  would  be  incomplete  without  it ;  and 
the  "happy  issue"  to  which  it  was  brought  in  the  good 
providence  of  God  makes  reserve  the  less  necessary. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  Bishoprics,  the 
Committee  of  the  "  Church  Missionary  Society  for  AMca 
and  the  East "  exercised  exclusive  control  over  all  mission- 
aries in  their  employ.  Their  power  to  select,  support,  locate, 
remove,  dismiss,  were  all  unquestioned :  and  in  process  of 
time  this  power  had  been  delegated  partially  to  Correspond- 
ing Committees  abroad.  When  Bishop  Middleton  arrived 
in  Calcutta  in  the  year  1814,  he  deemed  that  his  Letters 
Patent  took  no  cognisance  of  the  missionaries,  and  gave  him 
no  control  over  them.  Their  position,  therefore,  remained 
unchanged.  They  were  treated  with  personal  courtesy;  but 
neither  summoned  to  his  Visitations,  nor  protected  by  his 
licence. 

Bishop  Heber's  jurisdiction  having  been  enlarged,  the 
missionaries  were  at  once  placed  by  him  on  the  footing  of 
the  other  clergy.  They  officiated  under  his  licence,  and 
thus  became  amenable  to  his  authority;  but  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  authority,  thus  interposed,  were  left  undefined. 

Bishop  Heber  died ;  Bishop  James  died ;  Bishop  Turner 
died ;  and  the  matter  was  unsettled  stilL  Not  only  was  it 
unsettled,  it  had  become  entangled. 

The  clerical  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
at  this  epoch  was  the  pious  and  amiable  William  Jowett : 
but  the  lay  secretary  and  the  ruling  mind  was  Mr.  Dandeson 
Coates.  Most  men  of  that  day  will  remember  his  tall,  thin 
figure,  his  green  shade,  his  quiet  manner,  untiring  industry, 
and  firm  but  somewhat  narrow  mind.  Whilst  Mr.  Jowett 
was  writing  kind  and  gentle  letters,  Mr.  Coates  was  stamp- 
ing upon  the  committee  of  management  the  impress  of  his 
own  decided  views ;  and  the  lay  element,  paramoimt  for  the 
time  at  home,  soon  became  predominant  abroad.  Ecclesi- 
astical persons  were  superseded — corresponding  committees 
re-organised — ^independent  action  encouraged.  The  effect 
was  soon  apparent.  Both  the  East  and  West*  were 
troubled,  and  one  of  the  first  things  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
had  to  do,  when  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  diocese, 
was  to  allay  existing  irritation.  He  did  not  cause — ho 
found  it.  Thus  he  wrote  to  the  acting  Archdeacon  of 
Madras: — 

^  The  Diocese  of  Barbadoes. 
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'Calcutta,  March  14, 1833. 

*  For  the  Church  Missionary  Society  I  cherish  the  most 
aflfectionate  regard.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  approve 
of  such  particular  acts  of  the  Committee  at  home,  as  may 
militate  against  the  principles  of  the  Church,  or  infiringe 
the  just  respect  due  to  the  clergy.  Nor  can  I  think  with 
satisfaction  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  a  Church  Com- 
mittee is  unsupported  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  resident 
ia  the  place.  So  far  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  your 
complamts,  dear  sir,  are  not  without  cause.  I  regret  that 
you  and  your  fellow  Chaplains  should  have  been  removed 
from  the  Committee,  and  I  shall  rejoice  when  the  time  may 
arrive  for  your  being  again  invited  to  take  your  seat.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  no  power  to  replace  you ;  and  the 
sacred  cause  of  Missions  is  so  important,  and  tiie  merits 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  on  the  whole,  so  exalted, 
that  I  would  earnestly  exhort  you  to  forbearance  and  con- 
ciliation.' 

And  thus  to  the  Archdeacon  of  New  South  Wales : — 

*  Calcutta,  July,  1883. 

'  It  seems  that  some  unintentional  misunderstanding  has 
arisen  between  the  Corresponding  Committoe  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  Committee  at  home,  and  yourself.  But  I  trust 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  tiie  vast  work  of  Missions,  we 
must  open  our  arms  wide  to  all  who  are  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  and  overlook  negligences,  or  errors,  or  even 
considerable  mistakes.  I  beg  of  you  the  favour  to  forgive 
any  omission  of  attention,  which  may  have  induced  a  cold- 
ness between  you  and  the  Committee,  for  my  sake  and  the 
Gospers.' 

The  character  of  the  Madras  Corresponding  Committee, 
as  recently  re-modelled  by  orders  from  home,  may  be 
gathered .  from  a  letter  written  by  Archdeacon  Corrie,  the 
most  amiable  and  charitable  of  men.  It  was  the  result 
of  personal  intercourse,  and  was  written  to  Mr.  Dandeson 
Coates  himself,  in  February,  1834  : — 

*'  They  appeared  to  me  very  little  inclined  to  uphold  the 
system  of  unurch  Government  to  which  we  are  pledged. 
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At  this  very  time  they  refuse  a  *  title '  for  Holy  Orders  to 
Mr.  Coombes,  the  student  sent  up  by  the  former  committee, 
though  somewhat  irreg;ularly,  to  Bishop's  College,  where  he 
has  pursued  his  studies  diligently,  and  approved  himself 
both  for  piety  and  attainments  to  the  present  Bishop,  and 
I  may  add,  to  myself.  Yet  the  Madras  Committee,  although 
he  had  been  two  years  a  catechist  under  Mr.  Ehenius  with 
their  cordial  approbation,  require  him  to  go  again  as  a 
catechist,  before  they  will  give  him  a  title.  The  fact  is, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  majority,  though  men  whom  I 
*  love  in  the  truth,'  have  contracted  views  of  the  Church, 
and  are  scrupidous  rather  than  conscientious :  so  afraid  of 
doing  evil,  that  they  scarcely  dare  to  do  good ;  and  when 
an  object  spiritually  good  in  their  view  comes  before  them, 
they  care  httle  whether  it  be  attained  by  the  rules  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  any  other." 

It  was  not  surprising  that  a  Committee,  thus  constituted, 
should  act  independently  of  all  ecclesiastical  authorities ; 
and  yet  their  Missions  in  the  South  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  terrible  state  of  confusion.  Mr.  Rhenius,  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  of  their  missionaries,  had 
publicly  attacked  the  Church,  and  that  whilst  still  con- 
tinuing at  his  post,  and  retaining  his  hold  of  the  Mission. 
His  principles  and  position  involved  necessarily  many  de- 
licate questions  touching  Ordination,  Church  services,  and 
Church  property ;  and  this  would  have  seemed  above  all 
things  to  re(^uire  that  friendly  episcopal  interposition,  which 
on  the  apphcation  of  the  Propagation  Committee,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  caste  question,  had  been  attended  with 
such  beneficial  and  decisive  effects.  But  no  such  course 
was  pursued.  The  Committee  at  Madras  almost  ignored 
their  Bishop,  never  asked  him  to  accept  office,  ana  per- 
severed in  independent  action.  Moreover,  the  Parent 
Society  tacitly  endorsed  their  proceedings;  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  sent  out  the  Rev.  John  Tucker  to  be  their 
representative  and  Secretary. 

The  Bishop  had  been  much  troubled  with  all  this,  but 
waited  and  held  his  peace.  On  Mr.  Tucker's  arriv^,  he 
wrote  once  and  again  to  invite  friendly  communications, 
and  hoped  for  a  gradual  recognition  of  Church  principles, 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and  a  gradual  return  to 
harmonious  action.  Little  progress,  however,  was  made, 
and  when,  as  already  related,  he  went  down  to  Madras 

T  2 
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in  1834,  he  was  very  uncertain  as  to  the  course  he  ought 
to  pursue.  He  found  no  encouragement  there,  to  examine 
into  the  missions  at  Tinnevelly  ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  prevented  the  extension  of  his 
visitation  to  that  place. 

It  was  on  his  arrival  at  Tanjore,  that  the  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Ehenius  against  the  Church  was  first  put 
into  his  hands  ;  and  there  he  learnt  fully  the  sinister  effect 
produced  by  it,  and  by  the  personal  influence  of  its  author, 
upon  the  Church  principles  of  some  of  the  Tinnevelly 
catechists  and  converts.  In  his  Charge,  therefore,  and  in 
the  subsequent  "  Dedication "  to  the  archdeacons  and 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  he  spoke  strongly  of  the  evils  he 
had  discovered,  and  the  necessity  laid  upon  him  to  bear 
testimony  against  them. 

'  I  discovered,'  he  says,  *  a  system  at  work  in  the  extreme 
South  (where  I  supposed  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  though  the  senior  was  a  Lutheran,  were 
continuing  to  follow  our  general  doctrine  and  discipline),  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by 
the  members  of  which  they  were  sent  out — a  system  so 
ruinous  in  my  judgment  to  the  holiness  and  peace  of  the 
new  converts,  as  to  threaten  a  subversion  amongst  them 
of  Christiani^  itself 

And  again,  when  cautioning  the  European,  East  Indian, 
and  native  catechists  and  schoolmasters  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing, he  says  r — 

*  Those  of  you  who  may  be  stationed  in  the  province  of 
Tinnevelly,  be  very  cautious.  Do  not  enter  into  controversy 
with  other  catechists  and  schoolmasters.  Pursue  your  own 
duty  quietly  and  humbly.  If  anything  is  said  to  draw  you 
aside,  make  no  answer,  but  report  it  to  the  missionariee. 
Keep  close  to  your  own  Church,  but  say  nothing  of  the 
disorders  you  may  see  or  hear  of.  Commit  everything  to 
God.' 

And  again  in  the  general  account  of  his  proceedings,  he 
said: — 

*I  trust  I  have  left  everything,  so  far  as  the  Missions 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  at  Vepery,  Cuddalore,  Tanjore, 
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and  Trichinopoly  are  concerned,  in  a  train  of  peaceful  im- 
provement and  restoration.  The  other  case  farther  south, 
came  upon  me  by  surprise,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanjore 
and  Trichinopoly/ 

These  remarks,  which,  as  referring  to  the  real  extent  and 
nature  of  the  evils  at  work,  were  strictly  true,  elicited  a 
letter  from  the  Madras  Committee,  which  offended  the 
Bishop,  and  widened  the  breach.  The  real  point  at  issue 
had  reference  to  the  extent  and  effect  of  the  Bishop's 
licence  upon  the  Church  missionaries;  and  his  reasonable 
wishes  on  this  head  may  be  expressed  in  his  own  words : — 

*  Let  the  lay  business,'  he  says,  in  a  letter  of  February, 
1835,  'the  station,  the  money,  the  outlays,  the  buildings, 
the  return  of  missionaries,  their  outfit,  the  care  of  their 
wives  and  children,  be  with  the  Lay  Patrons,  or  their 
delegates,  the  Corresponding  Committee.  But  surely  the 
approbation  of  the  stations,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
spiritual  duties  of  the  licenced  missionaries,  must  appertain 
to  the  Bishop  and  his  archdeacon  as  his  representative.' 

And  again  in  December,  1835  : — 

*  I  shall  endeavour  in  patience  to  possess  my  soul ;  where 
I  am  wrong,  to  get  right ;  and  where  I  am  right,  to  wait 
for  God.  bo  far  as  I  understand  things  at  present,  the 
Church  Missionary  principle,  now  contended  for,  extin- 
guishes the  Bishop's  office.  All  I  ask  for,  is  superintend- 
ence, control,  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things  over  all  persons 
licenced  by  me  as  Ordinary  to  perform  spiritual  functions 
in  my  diocese.  Lay  patronage  I  touch  not  —  temporal 
authority  I  touch  not — ^location  of  missionaries  I  touch  not 
— ^removal,  dismissal,  suspension  from  support  I  touch  not 
But  I  ask  for  reasonable  grounds  to  be  laid  before  me, 
when  I  am  called  to  act  by  granting  a  licence,  just  as  a 
Bishop  in  England  asks  for  reasonable  grounds  when  a 
spiritual  person  is  presented  to  him  for  a  licence.  No  curate 
can  be  licenced  without  such  inquiry  and  approbation. 
Such  is  the  order  of  things  in  England.  Much  more 
should  something  resembling  this  take  place  in  anew  diocese 
in  planting  of  new  churches,  in  the  propagation  of  that 
Gospel  which  it  is  the  most  special  duty  of  the  Bishop  to 
superintend.' 
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*  And  as  to  the  second  branch  of  the  question — Surely 
a  Bishop  has  claims  for  that  information  on  the  manner  in 
which  his  spiritual  persons  or  clerks  perform  their  spiritual 
duties !  Surely  he  must  visit,  inspect,  inquire,  examme ;  or 
how  is  he  to  administer  confirmation — how  approve  the 
baptism  of  converts — how  watch  the  canonical  proceedings 
of  the  reverend  clergy — how  stop  error  or  check  enthusiasm 
— how  animate  and  encourage !     But  I  wait. 

*  I  have  found  all  through  my  ministry,  that  things  soon 
get  right,  if  I  can  but  keep  myself  calm,  and  wait  for  God. 
They  only  become  irreparable  when  obstinacy,  pride,  by- 
ends,  worldliness,  self,  and  departures  in  heart  from  Chr^ 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  and  fester  there.  Who  ever 
reached  the  crown  of  glory  without  bearing  the  cross  wHch 
leads  to  it.    Not  one.' 

These,  and  points  like  these,  were  urged  calmly  and 
forcibly  in  many  letters;  and  much  as  the  Bishop  loved 
the  Society  and  sought  to  do  it  good,  he  steadfastly  refused 
to  compromise  the  nghts  inherent  in  his  office,  and  intrusted 
to  his  charge.  The  controversy  had  already  lasted  for  three 
years,  and  having  become  too  complicated  for  settlement 
abroad,  it  was  referred  to  friends  at  home.  Three  were 
selected : — Dr.  Pearson,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Dealtry, 
Rector  of  Clapham,  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham, 
Vicar  of  Harrow ;  and  they  were  placed  in  commimication 
with  the  Bishop's  son  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  on  the  other.  After  much  serious  dis- 
cussion, and  the  interposition  of  a  wise  friend,  the  Society 
finally  conceded  the  point  at  issue,  and  suggested  an 
arrangement,  which  the  three  referees  approved.  This 
arrangement  was  communicated  to  the  Bishop  in  the  month 
of  December,  1835.  It  met  with  his  cordial  concurrence, 
and  was  subsequently  embodied  by  him  in  four  rules,  which 
the  Society  have  ever  since  retained  amongst  their  published 
documents. 

The  communication  from  the  Society  in  England  was 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  its 
President,  apologising"  for  past  apparent,  but  not  inten- 
tional estrangement,  and  inviting  the  renewal  of  friendly 
and  confidential  intercourse.  To  this  the  Bishop  gladly 
and  readily  responded,  and  his  feelings  were  expressed 
in  the  letter  of  acknowledgment  he  sent  to  his  three 
friends : — 
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*  SiULAH,  Jvknt  13,  1836. 

'  I  return  now  to  the  full  tide  of  aflfectionate  intercourse 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  all  its  ramifications, 
which  I  only  felt  compelled  for  a  time  to  suspend,  because 
my  superintendence  was  rejected. 

*  I  have  committed  a  thousand  errors  in  the  manner  of 
doing  things,  God  knoweth.  But  in  everything  relating  to 
the  Society  there  was  such  careful  consultation  and  deliber- 
ation, that  I  fully  expected  time  only  was  wanted  for  my 
principle  to  be,  as  it  is,  admitted  in  its  amplest  form. 

*I  thank  God,  my  Saviour,  that  I  was  enabled  to 
abstain  from  acting,  and  to  remain  quiet,  calmly  enduring 
in  my  own  breast  everything,  and  doing  all  I  could  still  for 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  that  I  might  not  hinder  the 
Gospel  of  God. 

*I  have  still  to  look  to  your  kindness  to  keep  an  eye 
over  things  till  the  machinery  has  worked  for  some  time  as 
harmoniously  as  I  fully  trust  it  will.' 

The  sound  of  contention  was  thus  hushed  at  Madras,  and 
all  things  were  set  right  at  home ;  but,  meanwhile,  diffi- 
culties had  arisen  in  Calcutta.  Time  was,  when  under  the 
wise  and  gentie  management  of  Archdeacon  Corrie,  no 
ripple  had  appeared  upon  the  waters  there ;  but  the  Cor- 
responding Committee,  selected  by  himself,  had  been  content 
to  register  his  experienced  decisions,  and  to  carry  out  his 
prudent  counsels.  But  all  this  was  now  changed.  Corrie 
was  gone ;  and  men  of  high  standing  and  office  had  taken 
their  seats  in  the  Committee,  bringing  with  them  all  that 
independent  and  self-reliant  spirit  learnt  at  the  Sudder 
Boards  and  in  the  Secretariat  of  India.  Their  motives  were 
pure,  their  conduct  disinterested,  and  they  were  nominally 
Churchmen  ;  but  they  knew  little  about  Church  principles, 
and  forgot  that  they  were  working  a  Church  Sociefy.     They 

{referred  acting  without  the  Bishop,  to  acting  with  him. 
ntemal  differences  arose  during  his  absence  on  visitation. 
The  clergy  on  the  Committee  were  not  superseded,  but  over- 
borne. Archdeacon  Dealtry  ceased  to  attend.  Complica- 
tions arose  from  the  determination  to  erect  a  Head  Semi- 
nary in  avowed  opposition  to  Bishop's  College ;  and,  more- 
over, the  Corresponding  Committee,  outstrippmg  the  Parent 
Society  which  it  professed  to  represent,  repudiated  the 
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arrangement  just  made,  so  far  £is  it  respected  the  Bishop's 
licence- 
When  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  all  these  fresh  difficulties 
had  to  be  met  and  disentangled.  Much  forbearance  was 
shown,  many  conferences  were  held,  long  letters  were 
written :  ana  the  result  was  so  far  good,  that  a  despatch  pre- 
pared by  the  Calcutta  Committee  for  the  Parent  Society,  re- 
monstrating against  their  supposed  concessions,  was  changed 
into  an  address  to  the  Bishop  soliciting  such  explanations 
of  his  licencing  power,  and  such  assurances  touching  its 
exercise,  as  he  might  be  pleased  to  give.  These  explana- 
tions and  assurances  were  at  once  given :  and  they  were  in 
due  course  transmitted  home,  where  they  commended  them- 
selves to  the  Parent  Society,  and  were  admitted  as  Ad- 
denda to  the  rules  previously  agreed  on.  They  did  their 
part  also  in  soothing  the  minos  and  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  Calcutta  Committee,  and  a  friendly  feeling  was 
creeping  on,  when  in  the  early  part  of  1838,  a  fresh  root 
of  bitterness  sprung  up.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain 
the  cause,  and  conclude  the  whole  subject. 

A  missionary  in  Deacon's  orders  had  been  sent  out  from 
home,  with*  special  directions  to  labour  in  Calcutta,  imder 
the  Bishop's  licence,  and  in  due  time  to  apply  for  Priest's 
orders.  The  Calcutta  Committee  on  his  arrival,  discouraged 
his  application  for  a  licence,  and  directed  him  to  go  up  to 
Burdwfiln,  and  commence  his  labours  there.  The  young 
missionary  disliked  this  location,  pleaded  his  home  direc- 
tions, showed  some  temper,  and  declined  compliance.  The 
Committee,  grievously  offended,  straightway  withdrew  all 
countenance  from  him,  and  left  him  to  follow  his  own 
devices.  He  applied  to  the  Bishop;  and  as  a  spiritual 
person,  sent  into  his  diocese,  sought  for  a  licence,  and  for 
thiest's  Orders.  The  Committee  upon  this  were  officially 
applied  to.  Theyneither  objected  nor  assented:  but  justified 
the  course  they  had  pursued,  and  stood  upon  their  right  to 
judge  independently  in  all  causes  concerning  all  persons. 
The  Bishop,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  personal  fitness 
and  good  character  of  the  candidate,  licenced  him  to  officiate 
in  Calcutta,  and  shortly  afterwards  ordained  him  Priest. 
The  matter  was,  of  course,  referred  home  by  the  Commit- 
tee :  and  the  Parent  Society  having  intimated  disapproval 
of  the  course  they  had  pursued,  the  greater  part  of  them 
at  once  resigned.  It  was  not  necessary :  for  in  the  interval, 
the  glad  tidings  from  Krishnagur  had  moved  all  hearts  and 
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bowed  all  wills,  and  constrained  to  union  and  co-operation. 
They,  however,  persevered  in  their  resignation.  A  new 
secretary  and  a  new  committee  were  immediately  appointed ; 
and  from  that  moment  to  the  present,  no  interruption  has 
occurred  in  the  harmonious  and  successful  woi^kmg  of  the 
Calcutta  branch  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Modifi- 
cations of  the  Rules  and  the  Addenda  may  become  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time,  and  this  will  be  easily  accomplished 
under  the  present  wise  and  able  management  of  the  Society, 
but  the  above  narrative  records  the  solution  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  Missionary  questions,  viz. : — How  a  voluntary 
Church  Society  may  recognise  the  just  claiius  of  the 
Bishop,  without  compromising  its  own  independence.  There 
were  many  helpers  and  many  hinderers  whilst  the  process 
was  going  on :  but  the  problem  is  safely  and  satisfactorily 
solved. 

The  other  question  which  has  been  referred  to  as 
causing  much  trouble  at  this  time,  was  the  Select  Vestry, 
which  had  assumed  the  management  of  the  cathedral, 
and  the  distribution  of  certain  charitable  funds  connected 
with  it. 

•  Dr.  Middleton,  the  first  Bishop,  had  felt  the  inconvenience 
greatly.  He  had  no  authority  in  his  own  cathedral.  He 
appealed  to  Government,  and  in  January,  1819,  Govern- 
ment responded  to  his  appeal,  and  directed  all  authority 
in  the  church,  now  become  the  cathedral,  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Bishop.  But  nothing  moved  in  obedience  to  this  com- 
mand; and  such  a  storm  was  raised  by  public  meetings, 
private  quarrels,  the  Calcutta  press,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  and  the  Bishop,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  then 
Governor-General,  was  daunted,  and  purchased  peace  by  a 
promise  to  apply  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the 
matter  at  home.  The  Act  was  never  obtained — perhaps  never 
really  applied  for,  and  the  matter  slumbered,  till  Bishop 
Wilson  roused  and  grappled  with  it.  For  three  years  he 
had  borne  quietly  the  inconveniences  of  his  position.  He 
was  held  responsible  for  aU  that  occurred  in  his  cathedral, 
and  yet  he  nad  no  power  to  control  it.  Oratorios  were 
given,  public  female  singers  engaged,  collections  made,  and 
servants  dismissed  by  an  irresponsible  body  who  had  no 
legitimate  authority,  and  yet  acted  independent  y  and  with- 
out his  cognisance.  He  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  this  any 
longer,  and  began  the  movement  by  requesting  a  sight  of 
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the  records  and  deeds  held  hj  the  Vestiy.  Though  there 
was  some  hesitation  in  complying  with  this  request,  it  could 
not  in  common  decency  be  refused.  The  documents  applied 
for  were  accordingly  sent,  but  as  a  simultaneous  act,  the 
Vestry  filled  up  the  places  vacant  in  their  body  and  stood  on 
the  defensive. 

The  result  of  the  examination  of  the  documents  was 
immediately  made  known  to  the  presidency  chaplains  by 
the  Bishop  ;  and  was  followed  by  an  official  application  to 
Government,  requesting  that  his  true  position  in  the  cathe- 
dral  might  be  authoritatively  defined. 

The  several  steps  which  followed  have  lost  their  interest, 
partly  by  lapse  of  time,  and  partly  by  the  transfer  of  the 
bishop's  seat  to  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  which  re- 
duced St.  John's  once  more  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
church.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  by  the  energetic  and 
decided  measures  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  now 
succeeded  Lord  William  Bentinck,  as  Governor-General, 
all  opposition  was  overcome.  The  Select  Vestry  was  dis- 
solved^ the  charitable  funds  transferred  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Bishop's  authority  in  the  cathedral  defi- 
nitively established. 

The  troubles  which  have  been  thus  enumerated  and  dis- 
cussed, occurring  in  the  path  of  duty,  brought  their  com- 
pensations with  them,  and  were  accompanied  by  many 
alleviations.  Much  kindly  intercourse  W£is  maintained,  and 
the  Bishop  went  everjrwhere,  preaching  with  much  acceptance 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Several  points  also  of 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  were  ac- 
complished, with  only  that  measure  of  difficulty  which 
waits  upon  every  "new  thing."  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  chaplains  by  the  addition  of  a  new  class  of 
"assistant  chaplains,"  was  devised:  a  plan  for  dividing 
Calcutta  into  districts  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes  was 
completed. 

But  the  matter  of  prime  importance  which  characterised 
this  busy  and  eventful  year,  was  the  arrangement  of  a 
scheme  of  education  for  the  Martini^re  School. 

The  history  of  "  La  Martini^re "  (for  such  is  the  name 
of  the  establishment)  is,  in  brief,  as  follows : — ^A  certain 
General  Martin,  one  of  the  Indian  adventurers  of  early 
days,  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  spent  it  in  "  riotous 
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living."  By  birth  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  by  profession 
a  Boman  Catholic.  But  he  knew  and  cared  little  about 
religion :  and,  in  reality,  had  none.  His  last  Will  gave  sad 
evidence  of  unforsaken  sin,  and  utter  ignorance  of  "the 
things  that  accompany  salvation."  But  it  showed  he  had 
a  conscience.  After  various  bequests  of  a  nature  to  be  easily 
imagined,  the  whole  residue  of  his  property  was  bestowed  in 
charity,  which,  as  he  says,  "  aU  religions  joined  in  recom- 
mending." Part  of  this  residue  went  to  his  native  city  of 
Lyons,  and  part  was  assigned  for  the  entire  maintenance 
and  education  of  a  certain  number  of  children  in  Calcutta. 
The  amount  thus  assigned  was  very  large  at  the  time  of 
his  decease ;  and  it  had  been  since  increased,  first  by  the 
accumulations  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and,  next,  by  the  deci- 
sion of  a  Court  of  Law  in  France ;  so  that,  after  all  pre- 
liminary expenses  had  been  incurred,  and  a  building 
erected  in  Calcutta  at  a  great  cost,  nearly  sixteen  lacs  of 
rupees,  or  about  160,000/.,  remained  intact  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution.  The  whole  was  left  without 
reserve.  All  that  General  Martin  desired  was  that  the 
children  shoidd  be  apprenticed  when  their  education  was 
completed,  or  married  when  arrived  at  a  proper  age :  that 
every  year  a  small  premium  and  medal  should  be  awarded 
to  the  "  most  deserving  or  virtuous  boy  and  girl :  "  that  at 
an  annual  public  dinner,  "a  toast  should  be  drinked  in 
memorandum  of  the  fondator : "  that  on  each  anniversary 
of  his  death  a  sermon  should  be  preached  to  the  children  in 
"  the  church  "  at  Calcutta ;  and  that  the  Institution  should 
bear  on  its  front  a  suitable  inscription,  and  be  called  "  La 
Martinidre."  All  matters  connected  with  the  investment 
of  the  money,  and  the  scheme  of  education,  were  left  en- 
tirely to  the  discretion  of  the  Lidian  Government  and  the 
Supreme  Court. 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  anything  was  done.  The 
funds  were  committed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  being  the 
official  guardian  of  all  charitable  bequests ;  but  for  thirty 
years  no  steps  were  taken,  and  no  scheme  of  education  de- 
vised. This  delay  arose  partly  from  indecision  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  partly  from  a  rapid  and  melan- 
choly succession  of  deaths  m  the  judges. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1825,  some  movement  was  made 
by  Sir  Charles  Grey,  which  was  afterwards  extended  in 
1832,  by  Sir  William  Russel.  He  had  these  few  guiding 
points: — 
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'1st.  The  testator  having  appointed  a  Protestant 
government  to  carry  out  his  Will,  had  thereby 
gone  far  to  give  the  institution  a  Protestant  bias. 

'2nd.  By  the  mention  of  an  annual  sermon  he  had 
clearly  no  desire  to  exclude  religion. 

'  3rd.  By  directing  the  children  to  attend  "  the  Church," 
in  Calcutta  (there  being  then  but  one),  he 
seemed  to  express  a  willingness  to  connect  the 
school  with  the  Church  of  England.' 

The  bias  of  the  testator's  mind  was  confessedly  slight ; 
but  it  was  all  one  way,  and  it  controlled  the  first  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Sir  William  Eussel  sanctioned  the  ex- 
penditure of  17,000/.  upon  the  building,  which  was  to 
include  the  erection  and  fitting-up  of  a  church  or  chapel  for 
divine  service.  He  then  decreed  the  appointment  of  the 
Governor-General,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Bishop,  the  Members  of  Council,  and  the  Advocate-General, 
as  ex-officio  governors,  and  gave  them  authority  to  elect 
annually  four  others,  who,  when  elected,  should  have  equal 
authority  and  power  with  themselves.  He  directed  that  "  a 
clergyman  in  Holy  Orders  "  should  preach  the  annual  ser- 
mon ;  that  twenty  girls  and  thirty  boys  should  be  maintained, 
educated,  and  put  out  in  life ;  that  other  children  should 
be  admissible  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum ;  that  a 
secretary  should  be  appomted ;  and  that  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  children,  the  selection  of  master 
and  mistress,  the  discipline  and  internal  management  of  the 
school,  should  be  leit  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
governors.  This  decretal  order  was  signed  W.  O.  Russel, 
John  Franks,  and  Edward  Eyan ;  and  bears  date  Oct.  22nd, 
1832. 

When  the  Bishop  first  arrived  then,  at  the  end  of  October, 
1832,  all  seemed  in  a  fair  train  for  connecting  this  great 
institution  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  enabling  it 
eventually  to  do  for  India,  what  our  public  schools  have 
done  for  the  mother  country.  This  was  the  impression  on 
his  mind  when  he  accepted  his  own  nomination,  and  it  was 
confirmed,  when  shortly  after,  the  choice  of  the  four  elected 
governors  fell  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Principal  of  Bishop's 
College,  and  three  Church  laymen ;  and  when  the  sub-com- 
mittee appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  general  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  comprised  Sir  Edward  Ryan  (chief 
justice,  in  succession  to  Sir  William  Russel,  deceased),  Dr. 
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Mill,  and  himself.  The  tacit  understanding,  indeed,  was 
80  clear  and  decided  as  to  the  status  of  the  school,  that,  with 
the  cognisance  of  the  Governor-General  and  Chief  Justice, 
the  Bishop  wrote  to  England  to  secure  the  conditional  ser- 
vices of  a  clergymaa  of  high  standing,  as  head  master  and 
chaplain. 

But  all  this  bright  prospect  gradually  faded  away.  The 
educational  controversy  arose  in  England,  and  was  repro- 
duced in  India;  and  the  Bishop  soon  found  the  chariot 
wheels  begin  to  drive  heavily. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  took  place  at  the  next  election 
of  the  four  annual  governors,  when  Dr.  St.  Leger,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Vicar- Apostolic,  and  Dr.  Charies,  the  Presbyterian 
Chaplain,  were  elected.  Soon  after,  the  secretary.  Dr.  Gar- 
den, drew  up  a  scheme  of  education,  framed  on  the  basis 
of  a  generalised  Christianity,  where  all  differences  were 
fiised,  and  no  church  recognised.  The  Bishop  strongly  de- 
precated this,  and  asserted  that  to  teach  Christianity 
effectually  without  either  catechisms,  forms,  or  creeds,  was 
impossible.  He  threw  his  objections  into  the  form  of  a 
long  and  valuable  letter,  which  was  circulated  amongst 
the  governors,  and  produced  a  strong  effect.     At  a  subse- 

Suent  meeting,  the  numbers  on  either  side  were  equal :  but 
lie  vote  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  then  Legislative  Counsellor, 
was  still  in  reserve,  and  proved  eventu^y  suflScient  to  turn 
the  scale  against  the  Bishop.  It  was,  however,  finally 
agreed,  that  the  education  should  be  based  upon  the  gener^ 
principles  of  Christianity,  guarded  by  all  the  ancient  creeds 
and  confessions,  as  held  in  common  by  the  English,  Scotch, 
Roman,  Armenian,  and  GFreek  Churches. 

This  being  settled,  the  Bishop's  mind  turned  at  once  to 
the  difficult  task  now  imposed  upon  him,  of  framing,  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  Vicar- Apostolic  and  the  Presbyterian 
chaplain,  a  catechism  and  form  of  worship  for  use  in  the 
school  within  the  prescribed  limits.  The  Committee  met 
daily  in  the  palace  for  this  purpose,  the  only  other  person 
present  being  the  Bishop's  chaplain,  who  acted  as  secretary. 
The  proceedings  necessarily  occupied  much  time.  Every  step 
had  to  be  deliberately  weighed,  every  book  to  be  circulated 
and  read.  The  Vicar- Apostolic  had  never  read  our  Liturcy. 
Neither  the  Bishop  nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  were  famihar 
with  the  Roman  Missal.  A  variety  of  catechisms  had  to  be 
examined.  All  minutes  of  proceedings,  when  fairly  copied, 
had'to  be  sent  round  for  the  perusal  and  signature  of  each 
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member.  Every  one  felt  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
responsibility  rested  upon  himself,  and  acted  accordingly; 
but  nothing  could  exceed  the  openness  and  candour  which 
characterised  the  proceedings  throughout. 

In  due  time  the  fundamental  truths,  held  in  conmion 
by  the  five  main  divisions  of  Christendom,  were  agreed 
upon,  and  a  catechism  and  form  for  family  or  pnvate 
devotion  were  prepared:  whilst  it  was  arranged  tnat  on 
the  Sundays  the  children  should  be  taken  to  their  respect- 
ive places  of  worship,  and  that  both.tjie  Authorised  and 
Romish  version  of  the  Scriptures  shoujd  be  admitted  into 
the  school.  .  / 

The  drawing  up  of  the  required  d(jDuments  was  assigned 
to  the  Bishop,  and  when  they  had  been  circulated  and 
approved  by  the  committee,  and  presented  to  the  governors 
with  a  Report,  the  whole  was  concluded. 

As  little  harm  was  done  as  possible  ;  but  compromise  is 
after  all  a  thankless  task,  ana  thus  all  parties  found  it. 
The  Vicar- Apostolic  was  recalled  by  the  General  of  his 
Order  (the  Jesuits),  and  charged  with  having  conceded 
fundamental  jjrinciples,  and  improperly  indulged  in  social 
intercourse  with  the  Bishop.  The  Presbyterian  Chap- 
lain, Dr.  Charles,  was  callea  to  account  by  his  brethren 
in  Scotland.  And  the  •  Bishop  met  praise  which  he  did 
not  desire,  and  censure  which  he  did  not  deserve.  When 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  published  their 
famous  minute  of  April  11th,  1839,  which  proposed  a 
scheme  of  general  education  for  all  parties,  it  was  sup- 
ported by  an  able  and  widely  circulated  pamphlet  written 
by  their  secretary.  In  it  the  case  of  La  Martiniere  was 
cited,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  highly 
commended.  The  debate  which  shortly  afterwards  followed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  proved  still  more  conclusively  that 
his  motives  were  neither  appreciated  nor  understood ;  and 
a  pamphlet  was  written  by  his  desire,  called  "  La  Marti- 
niere," to  remove  misapprehension  and  explain  his  views 
and  conduct.  He  did  not  repent  of  what  he  had  done ;  but 
he  wished  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  be  made  known, 
in  order  that  all  interested  in  the  matter  might  perceive 
under  what  pressure  he  had  acted. 

The  school  was  in  due  time  opened.  A  succession  of 
admirable  masters  (selected  chiefly  on  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  Edward  Ryan)  have  presided  over  it ;  and  the  Bi^op 
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watched  its  progress,  at  first  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  but 
afterwards  with  confidence  and  interest. 

A  few  details  of  daily  life  will  now  be  given,  in  order  to 
relieve  these  narratives  of  important  business.  They  are 
gathered  irom  a  series  of  journal-letters  written  by  the 
Bishop  to  his  children  at  home,  which  were  begun  regularly 
about  this  time,  and  continued  to  the  close  of  life.  The 
instant  one  letter,  was  filled,  it  was  despatched,  and  another 
begun.  Wherever  Ije  went,  the  unfinished  sheet  went  with 
him.  At  any  spar^ Jmoment  the  entry  was  made.  Every 
event  was  relatea  atlthe  time,  and  in  the  manner  itoccurrea. 
Hia  whole  heart  wm  thus  opened ;  his  family  were  made 
sharers  of  his  joys  knd  sorrows ;  and  five  hundred  and 
twelve  folio  letters,  minutely  written,  gradually  accumulated, 
to  which  this  biography  will  owe  much  of  ite  interest  and 
"  value.  Should  me  brief  specimens  (for  they  can  be  only 
brief)  presented  firom  time  to  time,  excite  in  the  minds  of 
many  readers  a  desire  for  more,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  their  desires  may  be  gratified  hereafter. 

The  extracts  now  to  be  given  will  commence  at  the  time 
of  the  Bishop's  arrival  in  Calcutta  from  Madras. 

*  April  6th,  1835. — ^It  is  curious  how  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
is  bringing  back  the  old  regime.  Instead  of  inviting  the 
native  gentry  with  the  Europeans,  he  appoints  a  separate 
audience,  and,  wearing  their  turbans,  they  all  have  to  take 
off  their  shoes  before  they  enter  the  room.' 

*  April  12th. — I  have  been  re-reading  the  letter  of  advice 
which  I  sent  to  the  honoured  Bishop  Turner,  in  1830.  It 
will  be  a  constant  memento  for  me.  It  was  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that,  two  years  after  writing  that  letter  in 
answer  to  his  eatnest  request  for  mjr  advice  and  counsel,  I 
was  myself  made.  Bishop.  It  is  curious  also  that,  in  June, 
1818,  my  ** Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society" 
was  cut  out  by  the  censors  (who  then  superintended  the 
Indian. newspapers)  from  the  proof-sheet  of  the  Calcutta 
Morning  Post,  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  "  displeasing  to 
the  See;'*  that  is,  I  suppose,  to  Bishop  Middleton.  And 
now  the  author  of  that  "  Defence"  is  Bishop  himself  I  The 
editor  of  the  Morning  Post  at  that  time  called  the  other 
day,  and  told  me  this,  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  "  Defence," 
of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  separately  struck  off; 
and  this  copy  is  now  in  my  desk.' 
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*  April  20th, — I  am  bereft  for  a  time  of  my  chaplain,  who 
has  just  gone  down  to  Penang,  to  see  my  beloved  daughter. 
I  was  walking  through  their  four  deserted  rooms  with 
melancholy  feelings  yesterday  morning,  and  coidd  only  cast 
myself  at  the  footstool  of  mercy  for  support  and  guidance. 
I  have  been  reading  the  correspondence  between  Knox  and 
Jebb.  Knox  himself  is  the  curiosity — wrong,  undoubtedly, 
but  remarkable  throughout.* 

*  May  6th, — In  our  eight  churches  (including  the  mission- 
aries) there  were  on  Easter  Day,  this  year,  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  attendants :  and  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-two  of  them  were  communicants.' 

*  June  lat, — My  poor  dear  daughter  arrived  at  the  Ghat 
about  one  o'clock  yesterday,  and  landed  at  half-past  six. 
The  excitement  threw  her  into  faintings,  which  lasted  for  an 
hour.  The  kindness  she  has  received  from  Sir  Benjamin 
and  Lady  Malkin,  at  Penang,  is  quite  indescribable.  She 
has  been  away  from  Calcutta  more  than  nine  months. 
And  now  may  my  soul  be  humbled  before  the  Lord.  May 
I  bow  to  His  holv  will.  I  need  this  discipline.  AU  is 
ordered.     Even  this  additional  distress  of  husband  and  wife 

Eassing  and  missing  each  other  at  sea — and  in  all  pro- 
ability  very  near  Penang — ^was  appointed  by  our  great  and 
all- wise  Physician.  Oh !  if  my  soul  would  but  learn  the 
divine  lesson ! ' 

'  July  12th, — This  Sunday  begins  with  melancholy  im- 

Eressions  ;  my  dear  child  gone  on  her  way  to  England ;  her 
usband,  returned  from  Penang,  accompanying  her  to  the 
Sand-heads ;  my  house  deserted ;  grief  and  anxiety  my  lot ; 
no  one  to  comfort  me !  But  I  turn  myself  to  the  fountain  of 
living  waters.  Broken  cisterns  can  hold  no  water.  The  eter- 
nal fountain  of  joy  in  God  is  ever  the  same.  May  all  afflic- 
tions indispose  me  more  and  more  for  the  turbid  comforts  of 
the  creature,  and  quicken  more  my  thirst  for  the  unmixed  and 
vivifying  streams  of  ever-flowing  happiness  in  the  Creator.' 

*  August  24:th, — A  letter  from  the  "  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge"  overwhelms  me  with  gratitude  to 
God.  The  Society  votes  me  a  third  600/.  to  give  away, 
and  600/.  a-year  in  books  for  two  years ;  besides  a  variety 
of  other  grants.  The  kindness  with  which  they  treat  me  is 
extraordinary.  I  see  in  this^a  talent  committed  to  me  of  a 
high  order.  So  also  the  "  Propagation  Society."  Oh  I  for 
grace  to  employ,  and  occupy  with  these  trusts.' 

'Chinsurah,  Sept.  11th. — I  am  making  another  short 
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visit  to  this  large  station.  It  is  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
moat  glorious  and  sweet !  An  extraordinary  trouble  attends 
even  this  short  movement  of  thirty  miles.  I  could  not 
come  here  without  a  carriage,  three  horses,  and  fourteen 
servants;  and  if  my  chaplain  had  come  with  me,  half-a- 
dozen  more  must  have  accompanied  him.  One  English 
servant  would  be  almost  worth  them  all.  It  is  the  universal 
custom,  arising  from  the  climate,  the  cheapness  of  labour, 
the  languor  and  feebleness  of  the  people,  and  the  wretched, 
absurd,  and  unalterable  distinctions  of  caste.  The  chaplain 
at  Chinsurah,  Mr.  Rudd,  could  not  find  a  single  boatman 
to  take  down  a  live  turkey  to  Calcutta.  Dead  turkeys  they 
would  have  taken,  but  not  a  live  one.' 

*  SepL  lith, — It  is  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  am  in  a  bholeah,  or  cabined  boat,  on  my  way  down  to 
Calcutta,  having  just  landed  at  Tittaghur,  and  inspected 
the  packing  up  of  my  goods.  To-morrow  it  will  no  longer 
be  mine.  After  an  occupation  of  two  years  and  a-half,  it 
is  melancholy  to  take  a  long,  and  perhaps  final  farewell 
of  a  spot  where  I  have  spent  many  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  hours.  Indeed  I  owe,  under  Providence,  much 
of  my  health  to  this  charming  retreat ' 

'Calcutta,  Sept,  15th. — The  three  days  I  spent  at 
Chinsurah  remain  with  a  soft  and  pleasing  recollection  on 
my  mind.  The  contrast  between  that  interval  of  peace, 
and  the  hostility  of  Calcutta  is  indescribable.  The  moment 
I  returned,  long  attacks  in  the  newspapers  about  the  arch- 
deaconry and  the  select  vestry  met  my  eyes.  Then  came 
the  hurry  of  visits,  anxious  questions  of  duty,  and  a  mind 
distracted  and  thrown  off  its  balance.  Oh  !  the  Grace 
needful  to  fill  public  situations  with  meekness ! ' 

The  hour  of  relief  was  now  close  at  hand ;  and  having 
held  an  ordination  and  preached  a  farewell  sermon,  at 
which  the  Governor-General,  the  new  Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir  Henry  Fane,  the  new  Judge,  Sir  Benjamin  Malkin,  and 
an  immense  congregation,  were  present,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Hattrass  pilot  vessel ;  and  Tuesday,  October  I3th, 
1835,  found  him  gliding  down  the  river,  resuming  his  visi- 
tation, and  writing  the  following  reflections : — 

*  It  is  nearly  three  years  since  I  left  the  James  Sibbaid, 
in  1832,  and  now  I  am  resuming  a  visitation  which  will 
occupy  Ixalf  of  that  period,  should  health  and  life  be  con-> 
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tinued.  The  prospect  is  overwhelming  to  the  petty  reach 
of  human  judgment.  But  to  leave  one's  self  to  an  infinite 
mind  is  consoling.  God  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take. 
Oh  !  that  I  may  be  purified  by  the  orders  and  events  of 
His  providence,  and  come  forth  as  gold.  The  deep  afflic- 
tions into  which  I  have  been  brought  will  be  overruled,  as 
I  trust,  to  these  highest  ends.  They  have  come  on  in  the 
way  of  duty;  they  have  sprung  from  my  best-considered 
and  most  useful  proceedings  ;  they  have  arisen  from  the 
unreasonable  opposition  of  those  who  ought  to  have  sup- 
ported me.  Thus  they  come,  as  to  myself  most  especially, 
from  the  hand  of  God.  The  clamour,  misrepresentation, 
oalujnny,  disunion  amongst  the  clergy,  invectives  in  news- 
papers, that  I  am  going  through,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive. Two  things  are  topics  for  thankfulness :  —  the 
Governor-General  supports  me  nobly ;  and  all  the  leading 
people  in  the  Presidency  concur  in  his  approbation.' 

The  Sattraaa  was  a  brig  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  by  the  government, 
and  commanded  by  Captain  Clark,  a  courteous  and  ex- 
perienced pilot.  The  party  consisted  of  the  Bishop,  his 
chaplain.  Dr.  Allan  Webb,  and  Mr.  Coemmerer,  the  younff 
catechist  already  mentioned,  who  was  about  to  be  ordained 
on  the  scene  of  his  future  labours  in  the  south.  It  was 
proposed  to  close  the  year  at  Bombay,  and  to  fill  up  the 
short  intervening  period  by  a  visit  to  the  Syrian  Churches, 
and  Goa,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  From  Bombay  the 
visitation  would  stretch  over  the  upper  provinces,  and  dose 
at  Calcutta,  about  April,  1837. 

The  usual  variations  of  currents,  calms,  and  squalls,  with 
the  usual  alternations  of  sultry  heats  and  refreshing  breezes, 
attended  the  progress  of  the  comfortable  little  vessel,  whilst 
proceeding  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  rounding  Ceylon  and 
Cape  Comorin,  and  ascending  the  Malabar  coast  towards 
Quilon,  the  desired  haven.  But  a  brief  accoimt  of  the 
Syrian  Churches,  which  it  was  proposed  to  visit,  will  be 
more  interesting  than  the  mere  details  of  a  voyage  without 
accident  or  adventure. 

The  number  of  Christians  scattered  over  the  province  of 
Travancore,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  one  to  three  hundred  thousand.  They  at- 
tribute their  conversion  to  the  apostle  St.  Thomas.    Hence, 
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all  the  early  converts  in  the  south  of  India  were,  and  are 
still  called  St.  Thomas's  Christians.  That  a  holy  man  of 
that  name  did  visit  India  in  times  preceding  all  historical 
record,  and  that  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
were  wonderfully  successful,  admits  of  little  doubt ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  sufficient  to  identify  him  with  the  Apostle. 
All  traditionary  records,  however,  affirm  the  existence  of 
a  large  body  of  Christians  from  the  earliest  times.  '  In  the 
first  century  the  Gospel  is  said  to  have  had  "  free  course  " 
amongst  the  pearl-fishers  of  Ceylon,  and  the  rude  culti- 
vators of  Malabar.  At  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth 
century,  a  "  Metropolitan  of  Peijsia  and  the  great  Indies" 
appeared,  and  affixed  his  signature  to  the  roll  of  Bishops. 
In  the  sixth  century,  Cosmas,  sumamed  "  The  Indian  Tra- 
veller," whose  work  was  translated  by  Bernard  Montfaufon, 
and  inserted  in  the  "  Nova  CoUectio  Patrum,"  tells  of  large 
bodies  of  Christians  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact,  and 
who  had  many  clerks,  and  a  bishop  from  Persia.  In  the 
ninth  century,  one  Mar  Thomas,  an  Armenian  merchant, 
appears  upon  the  scene,  as  a  protector  and  benefactor,  if  not 
an  instructor  of  the  Christians.  King  Alfred,  of  Britain, 
is  abo  commemorated  as  having,  from  combined  motives 
of  a  secular  and  religious  character,  sent  an  embassv  to 
the  East.  His  ambassadors  bore  gifts  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  returned  laden  with  a  rich  cargo  of  pearls 
and  spices. 

But  all  these  events,  and  all  these  personages,  are  seen 
through  the  mist  of  tradition,  an(f  appear  vague,  shadowy, 
and  undefined.  It  is  not  till  about  the  year  1501,  that  the 
mist  rises ;  and  in  the  clear  light  of  history,  we  see  a  fieet 
of  ships  belonging  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  intent 
upon  extending  his  Indian  conquests,  anchored  off  the  coast 
01  Malabar.  The  native  Christians,  recognising  the  tie 
of  brotherhood,  fiocked  to  the  shore,  and  sent  deputies  on 
board  to  claim  protection  against  their  heathen  neighbours. 
The  intercourse  which  then  took  plaxje  made  known  the 
&ct,  for  the  first  time  and  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  had 
long  existed,  and  existed  still,  a  body  of  Indian  Christians 
who  differed  materially  both  in  doctrines  and  in  practice 
fit)m  the  Church  of  Rome ;  who  owed  her  no  allegiance, 
knew  nothing  of  her  claims,  condenmed  the  use  of  images, 
denied  purgatory,  auricular  confession,  and  extreme  unction, 
allowed  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  shrunk  from  the  adora- 
tion of  the  virgin. 
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From  this  period,  then,  the  ao^grcssions  of  Rome  may  be 
dated  :  and  they  never  ceased  till  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Archbishop  Menezes  in  1599,  her  whole  corrupt  body  of 
doctrine  was  substituted  for  the  primitive  faith,  and  her 
fetters  rivetted  upon  the  ancient  Syrian  Church. 

But  Menezes  found  no  successor  like-minded  with  himself: 
and  the  bi|:^otry,  pride,  and  avarice  of  the  Jesuits  ruined  their 
cause.  Dislike  first  arose;  then  disaflFection ;  then  revolt, 
A  leader  was  soon  found :  and  in  the  year  1655  the  incubus 
began  to  be  shaken  ofiF,  and  old  customs  to  be  resumed. 
Whilst  Rome  retained  her  hold  in  many  places,  she  was 
entirely  rejected  in  others;  and  hence,  without  going  further 
into  detail,  it  is  easy  to  trace,  from  what  has  been  said,  the 
origin  of  those  differences  which  are  perceptible  at  the  present 
day.  The  ancient  Syrian  Church  still  exists  everywhere, 
disclaiming  all  allegiance  to  Rome,  but  leavened  seriously 
with  much  of  her  doctrine,  and  continuing  unhappily  many 
of  her  practices.  Whilst  the  Romish  Church,  still  standing 
by  her  side,  continues  to  teach  all  her  well-known  errors, 
and  to  exhibit  all  her  idolatrous  superstitions. 

Dr.  Buchanan  visited  these  Churches  in  1806,  and  had 
much  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  as  detailed  in  his 
"  Christian  Researches."  He  was  followed  by  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton,  in  1816.  Bishop  Heber  corresponded  with  the  then 
Metran  (or  Bishop),  and  projected  a  visit,  which  was  pre- 
vented by  his  deatn  in  1826.  The  incidents  connected  with 
Bishop  Wilson's  intercourse  have  now  to  be  added : — for  on 
Nov.  i5th,  1835,  he  landed  at  Quilon,  and  preached  his  first 
sermon  from  Luke  xi.  12,  13.^ 

The  situation  of  Quilon  upon  what  is  called  "  the  back- 
water," constitutes  its  great  peculiarity.  This  backwater  is 
formed  by  a  succession  of  long  inland  lakes,  running  parallel 
with  the  sea  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  for  the 
most  part  separate,  but  in  a  few  spots  connected  with  it. 
It  is  the  great  highway  of  the  country — sometimes  expand- 
ing into  a  breadth  of  many  miles,  sometimes  contracting  into 

^  AU  further  particulars  of  the  orisrin  and  history  of  the  Syrian  Chnrdies 
may  be  leaint  from  a  work  by  Michael  Geddes,  chancellor  of  Sarum,  written 
in  1694  ;  from  *' Indian  Conferences,"  translated  from  the  Datch»  in  1719  ; 
from  '*Histoire  da  Ghristianisme  des  Indes,**  by  La  Grose,  librarian  to  tike 
King  of  Prussia,  in  1723  ;  from  Buchanan's  *' Christian  Researches;*"  from 
**Dr.  Middleton's  Life,"  by  Le  Bas;  from  Archdeacon  Robinson's  *'Last 
Days  of  Heber;**  from  Hough's  ** History  of  Christianity  in  India;**  and 
from  Kay's  *' Christianity  in  India.** 
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channels  of  a  few  feet.  The  banks  are  clothed  with  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  studded  with  villages.  All  traffic  is  by  water : 
and  vessels  of  every  description,  gliding  in  every  direction, 
give  life  and  animation  to  the  for^ound  of  a  picture, 
which  is  rendered  impressive  by  a  background  of  lofty 
mountains.  The  country  owes  allegiance  to  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore,  whose  palace  is  at  Trivandrum.  A  Resident 
represents  the  British  government;  and  in  his  spacious 
house,  situated  on  the  backwater,  the  Bishop  was  kindly 
received  and  courteously  entertained. 

Quilon  was  but  the  entrance  gate  to  the  Syrian  Churches, 
so  that  on  the  third  day,  after  the  Bishop  had  preached,  and 
held  a  confirmation  and  ordination,  a  movement  was  made 
into  the  interior  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  White,  the 
representative  of  Mr.  Casamajor,  who  was  ill.  Several  boata 
were  provided,  each  rowed  by  twelve  or  fourteen  men,  who 
shortened  the  journey  and  lightened  the  labour  by  a  variety 
of  chaunts  and  songs,  sometimes  on  historical  subjects,  some- 
times in  praise  of  the  Sahib,  and  sometimes  a  simple 
"  titti  zitti  e  la."  Crocodiles  in  coimtless  numbers  sank  down 
silently  into  deep  water  as  the  boats  approached;  the  paddy- 
bird  and  heron  rose  up  in  the  air  with  their  plaintive 
cry;  whilst  nests  hanging  suspended  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  told  of  the  gliding  me  in  the  jungle.  Here  and 
there  stood  miserable  huts,  the  abodes  of  miserable  slaves : — 
for  slavery  exists  here,  and  it  has  its  privileges.  Attached 
to  the  soil  and  sold  with  it,  they  refuse,  of  right,  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it ;  and  when  of  late  years  a  missionary  freed 
his  slaves,  they  all,  with  one  accord,  appealed  to  the  Rajah 
against  the  act  as  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  and  an 
encroachment  on  their  rights  in  the  soil. 

As  the  party  drew  near  to  Allepie,  a  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  bell  was  heard  sounding  sweetly 
over  the  waters  and  calling  to  evening  service.  Though 
weary  with  a  journey  of  sixty  miles,  the^ishop  preached  to 
a  congregation  of  about  three  hundred  native  Christians, 
and  then  at  once  retired  to  rest. 

The  Church  missionaries,  in  the  province  of  Travancore, 
were  labouring  amongst  the  heathen ;  but  their  position 
with  respect  to  the  ancient  Syrian  Church  was  very  delicate. 
They  could  not  but  see  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and 
desire  to  correct  them ;  but  a  gentle  hand  and  master  mind 
was  recjuisite  for  this.  The  reformation  of  a  Church  must 
at  all  times  be  a  gradual,  difficult,  and  thankless  task ;  and 
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the  temptation  in  the  present  instance  undoubtedly  was  to 
draw  converts  from  it,  rather  than  to  strengthen  the  things 
that  remained,  and  which  were  "  ready  to  die."  Moreover, 
the  position  of  the  missionaries  was  very  anomalous ;  and 
every  point  of  contact  threatened  collision.  A*  large  grant  of 
land  had  been  made  by  the  Rajah  to  Colonel  Munro,  when 
Resident,  to  serve  for  the  erection  and  part  maintenance 
of  a  college,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  Syrian  cata- 
nars,  or  priests.  To  this  college,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  largely  contributed ;  and  the  Metran  promised  that 
all  candidates  for  orders  should  pass  through  it.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  land  appertained  to  the  Syrians  ;  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  catanars  to  the  missionaries.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  differences  might  arise,  as  indeed  they  had 
arisen,  on  both  these  points ;  and  how  requisite  it  was  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  should  be  combined  with  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove.  Unfortunately  the  reputation 
of  the  present  Metran  complicated  the  whole  matter.  His 
character  was  more  than  doubtful  in  many  respects :  but 
there  was  no  proof  forthcoming,  no  suitable  tribunal,  and 
consequently  no  remedy.  Much  of  this  was  already  known 
to  the  Bishop,  and  some  correspondence  had  taken  place. 
The  Metran  nad  written  to  complain,  the  Bishop  had  writ- 
ten to  advise.  But  even  here  embarrassments  arose,  for 
his  letter  had  not  been  allowed  to  reach  its  destination. 
Now,  however,  that  he  was  on  the  spot,  information  of  all 
kinds  was  available.  The  charges  brought  against  the 
Metran,  and  which  touched  upon  morality  and  honesty, 
seemed  but  too  true ;  yet  any  call  for  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  (for  which  there  were  precedents) 
seemed  undesirable,  and  liable  to  misconstruction. 

The  state  of  the  catanars,  or  native  priests,  gave  rise  also 
to  serious  consideration.  They  had  considerable  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  some  of  them  were  learned 
— some  were  pious  men.  But  the  general  tone  of  religion 
was  low,  and  the  ignorance  of  many  deplorable.  The  agree- 
ment as  to  the  college  had  not  been  kept,  and  hence  the 
standard  of  learning  had  not  been  raised.  A  fee  of  twenty 
or  thirty  rupees,  paid  to  the  Metran  by  every  candidate  for 
Prders,  was  a  temptation  to  ordain,  which  in  his  poverty  he 
could  not  resist.  More  were  ordained  than  the  necessities 
of  the  Church  required.  Thus  the  catanars  became  poor ; 
for  the  resources  of  each  church,  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  few  properly  attached  to  it,  were  not  suffident 
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for  the  maintenance  of  the  many,  sent  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  Metran.  The  funds  available  remained  the  same  :  the 
number  to  be  supported  by  them  increased  without  limit. 
Even  young  children  were  ordained.  Half  the  pupils  in 
the  college — boys  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years — were 
deacons,  and  bore  the  tonsure. 

Hence  a  further  evil.  The  clergy  were  thrown  upon 
the  people  for  support ;  and  a  custom  had  obtained,  which, 
though  profitable,  was  not  originally  sanctioned  by  their 
Church : — viz.,  prayers  for  the  dead.  Their  poverty  per- 
petuated this  error,  even  if  it  did  not  introduce  it. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  error  resulting  from  their  intercourse 
with  Rome.  There  were  others.  But  then  none  of  them 
were  fixed  indelibly  upon  the  church,  as  by  a  Council  of 
Trent.  Reformation  was  quite  possible.  There  was  no 
pretence  to  Infallibility.  The  views  of  the  church  on  main 
points  were  sound.  The  Scriptures,  when  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue,  were  hailed  with  joy,  and  read  with 
reverence.  Married  catanars  lived  happily  and  respectably. 
Where  the  belief  of  one  approached  transubstantiation,  the 
belief  of  another^diverged  from  it.  There  was  nothing  to 
forbid  hope,  or  to  check  friendly  church  intercourse.  If 
all  things  were  not  pure — there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
purity.  And  on  the  whole,  it  was  resolved  to  pay  all  respect 
to  existing  authorities,  to  remove  stumbling-blocks  gently 
out  of  the  way,  and  to  persuade,  if  possible,  to  a  volun- 
tary correction  of  the  abuses  which  nad  crept  in.  In 
case,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  such  a  result  should  appear, 
the  Bishop  was  prepared  to  raise,  or  endeavour  to  raise, 
a  large  fund  in  the  way  of  endowment,  which  might  super- 
sede fees,  and  render  prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead  un- 
necessary. 

With  these  views  matured,  the  Bishop  moved  on  from 
Allepie  towards  head-quarters.  He  had  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  new  people  and  new  scenes  surrounding  him. 
The  town  of  Allepie  was  very  thickly  peopled ;  the  men 
were  finely  built,  comparatively  fair,  and  with  a  general 
appearance  of  cheerftdness  and  independence ;  the  women 
very  inferior  in  personal  appearance,  and  but  half  clothed. 
The  tone  of  morals  was  very  low ;  the  traffic  chiefly  in 
timber ;  the  language  MalayaUm.  After  a  few  days'  stay, 
and  the  performance  of  aU  necessary  duties,  the  Bishop 
bade  farewell  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  the  missionary,  and 
his  kind  family,  and  proceeded  on  to  Cottayam.    Here  was 
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the  College ;  here  the  Metran ;  here  Mr.  Bailey,  the  pioiis 
and  experienced  head  of  the  mission ;  and  here,  then,  the 
real  business  of  the  Visitation  commenced. 

When  the  morning  of  November  19th  dawned,  two  of 
the  ancient  Syrian  Churches  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mission  premises  were  unveiled  to  sight,  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  examination,  which  had  been 
long  desired.  A  glance  into  the  interior  of  one  of  them 
was  followed  by  a  courteous  invitation  to  enter,  spoken  in 
excellent  English  by  a  catanar,  whose  name  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  Marcus.  These  Syrian  Churches,  both  as  to 
their  exterior  and  interior,  presented  a  certain  degree  of 
similarity  with  one  another,  and  were  constructed  on  a 
thoroughly  primitive  model.  Neither  tower  nor  spire  were 
visible ;  but  chancel,  nave,  porch,  and  cloister  were  found 
in  almost  every  case.  Over  the  cloisters  at  the  side,  gal- 
leries ran,  which  provided  homes  for  the  resident  clergy. 
The  floor  of  the  interior  was  generally  of  hardened  clay,  or 
paved  with  stone.  No  seats  were  provided ;  and  the  idea 
of  pews  had  never  reached  the  coast  of  Malabar.  A  gallery 
generally  extended  over  the  western  end  of  the  church, 
part  of  it  partitioned  off  in  rooms.  An  arched  chancel, 
raised  several  steps,  and  much  narrower  than  the  nave  or 
body  of  the  church,  occupied  the  eastern  end.  In  it  stood 
the  hi^h  altar,  more  or  less  decorated  with  paintings  of  a 
poor  kind,  and  with  desks  on  either  side.  Sometimes  the 
cross  was  seen;  never  the  crucifix.  A  lamp  suspended 
from  the  roof  was  always  burning.  A  bell,  hung  sometimes 
within  the  church,  and  sometimes  without,  called  the  people 
to  their  devotions,  and  occasionally  mingled  with  them. 
Such  was  the  general  appearance  of  churches,  which  primi- 
tive Christianity  doubtless  modelled,  and  successive  genera- 
tions had  reared. 

When  the  first  visit,  just  referred  to,  was  paid,  some 
priests  were  preparing  to  perform  their  early  mass.  The 
flour  for  the  wafer  was  mixed,  and  warmed  into  substance 
in  the  sight  of  all  present ;  the  service  was  in  Syriac, 
which  none  of  the  people,  and  but  few  of  the  catanars 
now  understand :  and  the  general  external  forms  and  ges- 
tures of  the  Romish  Church  appeared  to  be  pretty  closely 
followed. 

From  the  second  church,  commonly  called  "  The  Biff 
Church,"  which  was  also  visited,  a  picture  of  St.  Thomas  had 
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been  removed  :  "  lest,"  as  the  catanars  said,  "  the  ignorant 
people  might  worship  it."  The  subjects  of  the  small  paint- 
mgs,  in  squares,  behind  the  altar,  were  scriptural.  This 
was  the  first  introduction  to  the  Syrian  Churches. 

Aft^  breakfasting  with  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Peet,  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  before  the  commencement  of  family  prayers, 
forty  sweet  little  Syrian  girls,  clothed  and  taught  by  Mrs. 
Bailey,  came  gently  in,  and  took  their  seats  upon  the  floor. 
Two  catanars  also  entered,  as  to  a  familiar  home.  The 
verandah  of  the  house  was  crowded  with  servants.  All 
listened  with  deep  interest,  whilst  the  Bishop  expounded, 
through  an  interpreter,  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

At  ten  o'clock,  he  put  on  his  robes  to  receive  the  Metran  : 
and  soon  after  that  hour  a  procession  was  seen  to  leave  the 
college,  wind  through  the  cultivated  paddy-fields  in  the 
valley,  and  ascend  the  hill  on  which  the  mission-house  was 
elevated.  The  palanquin  of  the  Metran,  the  red  umbrellas 
of  the  attendants,  the  white  dresses  of  the  catanars,  and 
the  flutter  of  a  little  group  of  hangers-on,  formed  a  most 
picturesque  spectacle.  The  Bishop  awaited  his  visitor  at 
the  door.  He  was  a  good-looking  man,  about  fifty  jears  of 
age,  with  a  tendency  to  stoutness,  the  appearance  of  which 
was  much  increased  by  the  dress  he  wore — a  cassock  of 
figured  lawn  over  crimson  satin,  and  a  tippet  of  embroidered 
cloth  stiff  with  gold.  He  had  a  mitre  on  his  head,  of  red 
and  green  velvet,  tipped  and  edged  with  gold.  A  cross, 
studded  with  rubies,  hung  upon  ms  breast ;  an  ornamented 
bag  was  held  in  his  hand  ;  and  a  silver  crosier  was  carried 
and  held  by  an  attendant  priest  behind  his  back.  The 
beard  was  long  and  grey,  the  moustache  thick  and  black. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  weak  and  feeble. 
He  had  a  cunning  twinkling  eye,  and  a  stiflF  imeasy  gait. 
He  was  evidently  ill  at  ease,  and  doubtful  "  whereunto  all 
this  would  grow." 

The  catanars,  who  accompanied  him,  wore  a  long  white 
loose  dress  over  white  trousers,  with  a  scarf  of  the  same 
thrown  over  head  and  shoulders.  Their  crowns  were  shaven, 
and  they  generally  had  long  beards. 

The  usual  introductions  accompanied  the  reception  of  the 
Metran,  and  the  usual  unmeaning  compliments  of  the  East 
were  followed  by  arrangements  being  made  that  the  Bishop 
should  preach  on  the  following  Friday  and  Sunday  in  two 
of  the  neighbouring  churches.     The  hour  of  one  o'clock  was 
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named  to  return  the  Metran's  call,  and  then  with  very 
little  ceremony,  he  took  his  leave. 

At  one  o'clock,  all  entered  their  palanquins  and  proceeded 
to  the  college,  and  were  at  once  taken  up  to  a  library  full 
of  valuable  books,  presented  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  The  Metran  now  wore  a  loose  undress  of  crimson, 
with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  a  curious  skull-cap.  He  was 
courteous,  but  embarrassed,  and  compelled  for  all  matters 
of  information  to  refer  to  the  attendant  malpan,  or  college 
tutor.  The  conversation  turned  partly  upon  their  ancient 
Svriac  manuscripts  ;  and  several  specimens  were  exhibited. 
They  were  fairly  illuminated,  but  possessed  no  intrinsic 
value.  Their  liturgies  were  nxmierous ;  and  all  masses. 
The  following  extracts  were  taken  at  the  time  from  one  in 
most  esteem,  and  the  translation  is  inserted,  as  showing 
the  form  of  words  used  for  the  consecration  of  the  elements 
at  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Priest — By  His  coming,  may  He  make  this  bread  the 
quickening  body,  saving  body,  celestial  body,  and  the  body 
of  the  Lord  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  life  eternal  to  those  who  partake  of  it. 

People, — Amen. 

Priest — May  he  make  also  this  mixture  that  is  in  this 
cup,  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  the  saving  blood, 
celestial  blood,  the  blood  that  saves  both  soul  and  body, 
and  the  blood  of  the  Lord  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal  to  the  par- 
takers of  it. 

People, — Amen. 

This  is  not  transubstantiation,  though  it  looks  like  it. 
All  this  may  be,  and  yet  the  elements  retain  their  natural 
substances. 

After  making  these  extracts,  and  taking  leave  of  the 
Metran,  the  students  in  the  college  were  examined.  About 
forty  were  present,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  deacons.  They 
answered  well  all  questions  on  Scripture  history  and  simple 
points  of  doctrine.  The  younger  classes  were  passed  by,  for 
want  of  time. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  Nov.  20th.,  was  set  apart  for  divine 
service  at  a  place  called  Puthupalli,  ten  miles  distant.  The 
church  was  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  side,  with  a 
little  jetty,  a  wooden  cross,  and  a  flight  of  steps.    Festoons 
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of  evergreens  and  brilliemt  little  flags  betokened  a  kindly 
welcome.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  lit  by  hundreds 
of  small  lamps  fed  with  oil ;  but  it  was  intensely  hot ;  and 
when  the  Bishop  found  that  the  illumination  was  simply 
to  do  him  honour,  he  requested  that  the  lights  might  be 
extinguished.  Hands  everywhere  were  lifted,  and  in  a 
minute  all  the  lights  were  out.  Divine  service  then  com- 
menced, and  our  morning  prayer  was  read  by  the  mission- 
ary, in  Malayalim.  When  it  was  concluded,  the  Bishop 
began  his  sermon;  to  which  the  congregation  listened 
with  the  deepest  interest  for  the  half  hour  it  lasted; 
and  then  one  and  another  came  up  with  their  salutations  of 
peace.  One  old  man  was  introduced,  who,  on  being  asked, 
said  his  name  was  Philippus.  He  was  delighted  on  being 
reminded  of  Philip  the  Evangelist.  The  Bishop  was  then 
taken  to  see  the  vestry,  and  the  rooms  over  the  cloister  in 
which  the  catanars  attached  to  the  church  resided.  He 
partook  of  milk  and  eggs ;  and  then  departed,  returning 
home  amidst  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain. 

The  first  interviews  with  the  Metran  had  been  merely 
complimentary ;  but  the  next  day  (Saturday)  was  fixed  on 
for  a  conference  and  exposition  of  the  Bishop's  general 
views.  He  was  attended  by  his  chaplain,  the  two  mission- 
aries (Mr.  Bailey  interpreting),  and  the  official  assistant  to 
the  Resident.  The  Metran  was  accompanied  by  ten  or 
twelve  malpans  and  catanars.  On  his  arrival,  he  was 
ushered  into  the  Bishop's  private  room,  and  there  informed 
of  the  several  topics  which  were  to  be  discussed  at  the  con- 
ference. This  was  done  in  order  to  show  him  all  due 
respect ;  and  he  repeatedly  expressed  his  gratitude  for  it. 
The  Bishop  addressed  him  with  much  earnestness,  and  urged 
how  important  his  assent  and  consent  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  which  he  represented :  but  he  wavered, 
shuffled,  looked  round,  seemed  to  feel  the  want  of  support, 
and  expressed  pleasure  when  it  was  proposed  to  adjourn 
to  the  other  room  where  the  catanars  were  waiting.  Notes 
of  what  passed  were  taken  at  the  time  by  the  Bishop's 
chaplain ;  and  when  the  Metran  more  than  once  seemed 
to  notice  the  fact  with  uneasiness,  the  Bishop  told  him  that 
every  word  was  being  put  down  as  spoken,  and  that  an 
exact  copy  should  be  given  him  when  the  conference  was 
ended.  This  promise  was  fulfilled ;  and  a  fiill  account  of 
all  that  passed  is  at  Cottayam  to  this  day. 
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The  Bishop  spoke  as  to  a  free  and  independent  Church, 
and  was  very  careful  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  any  autho- 
ritative interference.  He  suggested  six  diflPerent  points 
which  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  their  consideration.  First, 
That  the  Metran  should,  as  a  general  rule,  ordain  those  only 
who  had  passed  through  the  college  and  obtained  certificates 
of  learning  and  good  conduct.  Secondly,  That  the  accounts 
showing  the  produce  of  the  lands  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  church  should  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
British  Resident,  so  that  none  should  be  misappropriated, 
alienated,  or  lost.  Thirdly,  That  in  order  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  catanars  and  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
faith,  a  permanent  endowment  should,  if  possible,  be  sub- 
stituted for  uncertain  fees.  Fourthly,  That  schools  should 
be  established  in  connection  with  every  parochial  church. 
Fifthly,  That  the  catanars  should  expound  the  Gospel  each 
Sunday  during  divine  service  to  the  people.  And  sixthly. 
That  prayer  should  be  offered,  not  as  now,  in  Syriac,  which 
few  could  imderstand,  but  in  Malayalim,  which  was  known 
to  all. 

The  suggestions  were  received  with  courtesy  and  appa- 
rent acquiescence,  by  the  Metran  :  but  no  opinion  was 
pronounced  and  no  decision  given  by  him.  He  promised 
to  considt  the  Church,  and  make  known  the  result  to  the 
Bishop  :  and  after  some  interesting  but  desultory  conver- 
sation, the  assembly  broke  up,  and  every  one  returned  to 
his  own  home. 

The  Sunday  morning  called  all  together  again  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service.  It  was  according  to  the 
Syrian  form,  and  was  read  part  in  Malayalim  and  part  in 
Syriac.  At  the  churchyard  gate  the  Bishop  was  received 
by  the  Metran  and  catanars — the  former  begging  to  be 
excused  attendance  at  the  prayers,  as  he  was  fatigued  by 
a  service  he  had  just  ended.  He  promised  however  to  be 
in  time  for  the  sermon.  The  church  was  crowded  with  a 
dense  mass  of  people,  all  standing  :  whilst  hundreds  waited 
without..  The  priest  who  was  about  to  officiate,  robed  in 
the  chancel,  putting  on  a  cope  of  crimson  and  yellow 
damask,  which  fell  in  broad  folds,  and  had  a  showy,  if  not 
rich,  appearance.  The  assisting  deacons  had  dresses  of  the 
same  colour,  but  of  coarser  materials  and  ruder  construction. 
Mass  was  then  performed,  and  though  it  was  impossible  of 
course  to  follow  the  wor<k  of  the  service,  yet  in  externals 
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there  was  evidently  an  approximation  to  Rome.  The  wafer 
was  consecrated  and  elevated  ;  but  there  was  no  prostration 
or  adoration.  On  the  contrary,  the  priests  and  the  whole 
congregation  joined  in  a  chorus,  or  rather  shout  of  praise, 
to  which  the  large  church  bell,  hung  in  this  case  within  the 
building,  added  its  loud  clangor.  The  noise  was  deafening : 
and  the  Bishop  was  much  discomposed.  In  the  midst  of 
the  service  the  "  kiss  of  peace "  was  sent  round.  The 
officiating  priest  first  took  the  hands  of  the  assisting  deacon 
between  his  own,  raising  them  to  his  lips  and  forehead. 
The  deacon  conveyed  the  kiss  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
senior  catanar :  he  to  his  brethrea :  they  to  the  laity  :  the 
laity  to  one  another.  And  very  interesting  it  was  to  watch 
the  little  ripple  thus  created  in  the  sea  of  human  beings, 
as  it  passed  down  the  body  of  the  church,  and  subsided  at 
the  extremity. 

Service  being  ended  ;  the  Metran  in  his  place ;  the  lights 
extinguished  ;  and  all  hushed  to  silence  : — ^the  Bishop  gave 
out  his  text  from  the  address  to  the  Angel  of  the  Church  at 
Philadelphia  (Rev.  iii.  7,  8).  The  crowd  was  too  great 
to  admit  of  sitting  down.  All  stood  therefore  during  the 
hour  that  the  sermon  lasted,  listening  with  intense  interest. 
There  were  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  persons  pre- 
sent, besides  the  Metran  and  forty-one  catanars. 

When  the  sermon  was  finished,  the  Metran  drew  near, 
and  thanked  the  Bishop,  saying,  "  What  you  have  preached 
is  what  we  want."  He  then  led  him  by  the  hand  to  the 
church  door :  and  the  congregation  dispersed. 

At  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  boats  were  once 
more  manned,  and  hastening  towards  Cochin,  a  stirring 
town,  thirty-five  miles  distant,  and  built  as  it  were  on  a 
strip  of  sand  about  three  miles  wide,  the  sea  before,  the 
backwater  behind.  Mr.  Ridsdale  was  missionary  here  and 
acting-chaplain,  and  he  received  the  Bishop  into  his  house. 
Amongst  the  residents  were  several  who  remembered  the 
visit  paid  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  year  1806-7.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  quiet  in  manner,  and  somewhat  reserved, 
walking  about  a  great  deal,  and  wearing  a  white  cap  imder 
his  hat.  Bishop  Middleton  was  borne  in  memory  also,  and 
one  gentleman  present  had  been  employed  by  him  to  tran- 
slate several  Syrian  works,  and  amongst  them  an  Apo- 
cryphal book  called  "  The  Infancy  of  Jesus ;  "  but  what  had 
become  of  the  translation  he  knew  not. 
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Deputations  from  the  White  and  Black  Jews  of  Cochin 
also  called  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Bishop,  and  were 
visited  in  their  respective  synagogues. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  14th,  divine  service,  with  a  confir- 
mation for  seventy-five  young  persons,  was  held  in  the  church 
at  Cochin  ;  and  the  last  day  for  the  Bishop's  stay  in  these 
parts  had  then  arrived.  It  was  set  apart  for  a  visit  to 
Caranyachirra,  Udiampoor,  and  several  other  of  the  Syrian 
Churches  in  the  northern  part  of  Travancore ;  and  for  an 
interview,  if  possible,  with  uie  second  Metran,  a  subordinate 
officer,  who  is  first  consecrated  and  then  dismissed  to  some 
remote  part  of  the  diocese,  till  death  or  avoidance  calls  him 
into  action,  and  vests  him  with  authority.  The  churches 
were  visited,  but  the  residence  of  the  second  Metran  could 
not  be  reached.  The  fatigue  and  exposure  attendant  on  the 
attempt  were  very  great.  AU  suffered ;  and  the  Bishop  for 
a  short  time  was  very  unwell. 

Some  rest  was  essential ;  and  happily  it  restored  the 
Bishop,  who  met  with  all  his  scattered  party,  and  stepped 
on  board  the  Hattrass,  lying  off  Chetwa  on  the  coast,  on  the 
27th  November,  1835. 

*  I  must  pour  out  my  heart,'  he  says  the  next  day,  '  ere 
the  impression  is  weakened,  now  that  I  have  completed  my 
visit  of  ten  days  to  the  Syrian  Churches. 

*  And  first,  I  owe  humble  praises  to  Almighty  Qoi,  that 
He  has  granted  me  to  see  the  two  spots  I  most  eagerly 
desired,  but  never  thought  I  should  be  allowed  to  visit — the 
southern  scenes  of  Swartz's  labours,  and  the  Syrian  Churches. 
I  have  also  been  permitted  to  visit  them  each  in  the  most 
critical  juncture  :  and  have,  I  trust,  been  enabled  in  each  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  important  service.  I  was  yesterday 
well  enough  to  write  out  my  sermon  on  Rev.  iii.  7, 8,  which 
Mr.  Bailey  will  immediately  translate  into  Malayalun,  and 
circulate,  when  printed,  amongst  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
clergy,  and  one  hundred  thousand  laity  of  the  Syrian  Church. 
The  Resident  will,  moreover,  immediately  meet  the  senior 
missionary,  and  see  the  Metran,  and  put  things  in  train  to 
meet  my  wishes.  God  only  knows  what  events  may  happen ; 
but  never  in  my  life,  I  think,  was  I  permitted  to  render  a 
greater  service  than  to  those  dear  Syrian  Churches,  But, 
hush  my  soul !  lest  thou  rob  God  of  his  glory.' 

The  Hattrass  is  now  speeding  on  her  way  to  Goa ;  the 
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only  remnant  of  the  once  wide-spread  dominions  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  India,  and  the  head-quarters  of  Romanism.  The 
Bombay  Government  had  officially  announced  the  Bishop's 
visit,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  received  with  cour- 
tesy; and  the  authorities  did  even  more  than  they  were 
asked  to  do — they  added  kindness  to  courtesy.  The  Bishop 
soon  landed,  was  conveyed  up  the  river,  and  comfortably 
lodged  in  the  Government  House. 

But  the  glory  of  Goa  was  departed.  Insurrection  had 
paralysed  the  State,  and  decay  had  undermined  the  Church. 
There  was  a  Government  de  facto,  but  not  de  jure ;  and  all 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments  were  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  The  Bishop  had  even  been  warned  of  danger,  and 
dissuaded  from  the  visit ;  but  he  found,  in  truth,  that  "  the 
revolution  "  had  rather  opened  Goa  to  him,  than  closed  it 
a^inst  him.  He  found  access  everywhere,  and  was  asto- 
nished at  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  and  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  If  Calcutta  is  a  city  of  palaces,  old  Goa  is 
a  city  of  churches ;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  viewing  them. 
The  day  selected  was  favourable.  It  was  the  festival  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  the  church  erected  to  his  honour 
was  thrown  open,  and  magnificently  adorned.  The  priests 
were  attired  in  their  most  gorgeous  dresses,  the  choral  music 
was  exquisitely  performed,  and  the  military  display  was 
very  imposing.  All  the  authorities  were  present ;  and  each 
lady,  gracefully  enveloped  in  the  lace  mantilla,  sat  in  her 
own  chair,  or  knelt  on  her  own  little  square  of  exclusive 
carpet.  A  quiet  gallery  was  appropriated  to  the  Bishop, 
from  whence  he  watched  the  service  with  painful  interest ; 
and  when  it  was  over,  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the 
building.  It  was  immense  in  size,  and  superb  in  design ; 
but  the  most  interesting  feature,  and  one  rarely  seen  to  such 
advantage,  was  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  and 
containing  his  body.  The  authentic  records  of  his  life  are 
wonderful.  Descended  from  the  noblest  of  the  land,  he 
fraternised  with  the  poorest ;  and,  in  the  prime  of  life,  left 
all  to  promulgate  the  faith  in  India.  He  was  the  first  Jesuit 
missionary.  Shrmking  from  self-iiidulgence,  and  courting 
sufferings,  he  lived  a  dedicated  life,  and  died  a  martyr's 
death.  So  far  as  the  number  of  his  converts  were  con- 
cerned, his  success  was  marvellous.  By  his  own  account  he 
baptised  ten  thousand  heathens  of  the  province  of  Tra- 
vancore  in  a  single  month,  so  that  at  length  his  lips  were 
unable  to  pronounce  the  formula,  and  his  hands  to  perform 
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the  office.  Thence  he  visited  the  straits  of  Malacca :  and 
after  ten  years'  labour  in  those  parts,  he  formed  the  grand 
design  of  entering  and  evangelising  the  Chinese  Empire. 
On  his  way  thither,  and  in  the  island  of  Sancian,  as  it  is 
said,  he  met  his  death,  and  closed  a  course  of  unwearied 
labours  and  entire  self-renunciation,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  his  Church.  Would  that  it  had  been  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  purer  faith ! 

In  his  mortuary  chapel,  the  Bishop  now  stood,  gazing 
upon  its  lofty  arches,  and  admiring  its  beautiful  propor- 
tions. The  walls  were  covered  with  exquisite  Italian 
paintings,  and  the  chapel  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
wax  candles.  The  tomb  itself  so  nearly  fills  the  chapel, 
that  but  one  spectator  can  pass  round  at  a  time.  Its 
pedestal  is  formed  of  variegated  marbles,  finely  wrought 
and  polished.  At  the  height  of  ^bout  six  feet,  four 
bronze  sculptures  are  inserted  in  the  four  sides,  depict- 
ing various  scenes  in  Xavier's  life.  Above  are  rich  orna- 
ments, and  sculptured  niches,  beautiful  both  in  design  and 
execution.  The  whole  is  surmounted,  at  the  height  of 
about  twenty  feet,  by  a  silver  coffin  in  which  the  body  of 
the  saint  reposes.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  exhi- 
bited to  the  people,  on  this  festal  day,  but  the  exhibition 
led  to  tumults,  and  has  long  since  been  discontinued. 
The  coffin  is  now  secured  by  three  locks,  the  diverse 
keyB  of  which  are  kept  —  one  by  the  King  of  Portugal, 
one  by  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  and  one  by  the  Vice- 
loy;  and  all  must  agree  ere  it  can  be  unclosed.  The 
utmost  skill  and  cunning  of  the  silversmith  is  lavished 
upon  its  exteridr ;  and  when  each  figure,  scroll,  and  flower 
chased  upon  the  pure  and  glittering  metal,  reflects  the  light 
of  a  hundred  tapers,  the  triumph  of  Italian  art  is  indeed 
complete. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  were  also  examined.  With 
Buchanan's  "Christian  Researches"  in  his  hand,  the 
Bishop  wandered  over  the  magnificent  cathedral,  stood  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  endeavoured  to 
get  access  to  the  interior  of  a  nunnery  on  the  plea  of  age 
and  office,  lingered  long  in  the  church  of  S.  Gaetano, 
and  finally  rested  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Au^tine.  The 
following  entry  was  there  made  in  his  journal-letter. 
It  conveys  his  first  impressions  whilst  yet  fresh  and 
vivid : — 
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'  Old  Goa,  Convent  op  the  Augustines,  December  3, 
1835. — ^Here,  in  the  very  building  where  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
1808  wrote  those  touching  memoranda  about  Goa,  which 
filled  England  afterwards  with  indignation  at  the  Inqui- 
sition, I  am  sitting  with  mixed  feelings  of  admiration,  grief, 
and  joy.  I  see  some  efiects  of  that  eminent  man's  labours. 
A  few  years  after  he  wrote,  the  Inquisition,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  England,  was  abolished,;  and  in  1830,  the  entire 
building  was  levelled  with  the  groimd.  I  have  been  walk- 
ing over  the  ruins,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  was  pulled  up 
the  mounds  of  overgrown  fragments.  I  looked  round  on  the 
vast  masses  with  wonder  at  the  mysteries  of  Providence  in 
the  overthrow  of  this  monstrous  usurpation.  The  dungeons 
were  inaccessible,  and  indeed  the  long,  dank,  wild  herbage 
springing  up  all  about,  rendered  the  separate  divisions  of 
tne  building  indistinct.  It  seems  to  have  oeen  a  quadrangle, 
with  an  interior  court  and  cloisters.  It  adjoined  the  cathe- 
dral and  archiepiscopal  palace ;  and  is  an  emblem  now,  as 
I  hope,  of  the  fall  of  the  tandred  establishments  of  an 
apostate  church  in  Europe. 

'  This  was,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  well  expresses  it,  the  city 
of  Churches.  In  1590,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Christians  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Now  the  number  of  communicants  in  the  cathedral 
and  difierent  parish  churches  is  about  two  hundred.  As 
the  power  of  Portugal  sunk  before  the  Dutch  in  1660,  and 
was  at  length  anmhilated  by  the  British  supremacy,  Goa 
gradually  lost  its  influence.  It  then  became,  or  was  dis- 
covered to  be  unhealthy.  Thus  it  was  deserted,  and  so 
remains.' 

The  public  entertainment  given  by  the  Authorities  con- 
cluded the  day,  and  afforded  the  Bishop  an  opportunity  of 
returning  his  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesy  with  which 
he  had  been  received. 

Friday,  December  4th,  was  fixed  on  for  leaving  Goa,  and 
paying  a  hasty  visit  of  seventy  miles  to  Bel^um,  a  large 
and  important  military  station,  which  the  Bishop  was  un- 
willing to  pass  by.  The  journey  was  attended  with  much 
inconvenience,  but  no  accident;  and  on  Sunday  morning, 
he  addressed  nearly  one  thousand  European  troops  in  the 
station  Church.  The  change  of  climate  was  wonderful, 
and  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  English  flowere  and  fruit 
were  thriving  beautifully — a  sight  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
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elsewhere  in  India.  The  Sunday  services  were  followed 
by  a  Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion*  on  the  Monday, 
and  then,  from  the  dinner  table  of  H.  M.  20th  Reg.  all  the 
party  entered  theirpalanquins  to  return  to  the  coast,  and 
re-imbark  in  the  Hattrass,  which  was  Ijing  off  Vingorla. 
In  five  more  days  the  anchor  was  cast  in  the  harbour  of 
Bombay,  and  the  Bishop  was  received  by  his  old  friend  Sir 
Robert  Grant,  the  Governor.  He  landed  quietly  and  early 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  drove  at  once  to  church, 
preaching  from  Luke  iv.  18.  The  church  of  St.  Thomas 
(now  the  cathedral)  presented  a  venerable  and  ecclesiastical 
appearance,  and  the  congregation  was  very  large.  The 
Bishop  was  invited  by  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Gbant  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  them,  and  the  sixteen  days  of  his  stay 
were  divided  between  Malabar  Point  and  Parell,  the  two 
government  houses.  He  greatly  enjoyed  the  familiar  in- 
tercourse thus  obtained ;  but  the  distance  from  Bombay  itself 
was  considerable  in  either  case,  so  that  the  effect  was  rather 
that  of  a  visit  to  the  Governor  than  to  the  clergy,  and  the 
intercourse  with  them,  though  most  friendly,  was  casual, 
and  rather  hasty.  Here,  however,  under  the  thoughtful 
and  prudent  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Grant,  and  the 
amiable  and  gentle  discipline  of  the  Archdeacon,  ihere  were 
no  disputes  to  settle,  nor  any  embarrassing  questions  to 
discuss.  Bombay  was  at  peace,  and  all  that  was  done 
tended  to  edification.  The  usual  sermons,  confirmations, 
school  examinations,  public  and  committee  meetings  took 
place.  The  morning  ride  began,  and  the  evening  party 
closed  each  day.  Twice  everjr  week,  the  Governor  gave 
a  public  breakfast  (such  was  his  custom),  and  this  enabled 
each  one  who  had  the  entree,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Governor,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  card  for  the 
Bishop. 

The  superior  natives  also  gathered  much  about  him,  and 
had  free  access.  One  day  a  Greek  of  high  repute  in 
Bombay  came  to  pay  his  respects  and  to  beg  a  blessing. 
After  much  converse,  he  knelt  down,  whilst  the  Bishop 
laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and  blessed  him. 

Two  Parsees  and  a  Hindoo  also,  of  great  wealth,  and 
speaking  English  admirably,  came  for  religious  converse, 
and  endeavoured  to  identify  their  faith  with  his  : — 

"  There  is  one,  and  but  one  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and 
omnipotent  God,"  said  the  Bishop.     "  Exactly  so,"  was  the 
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reply.  "That  is  our  reU^on :  that  we  believe."  "  God  has 
made  a  revelation  of  himself  to  man,"  added  the  Bishop. 
" He  has :  we  fully  believe  it/'  was  the  ready  assent.  "God 
has  himself  become  incarnate  in  our  nature,  and  manifested 
himself  in  the  flesh."  "  Quite  true  :  he  has."  Thus  these 
grave  men  claimed  agreement  with  Christians  as  to  the 
unity,  revelation,  and  incarnation  of  God ;  and  when  pressed 
upon  the  subject  of  idolatry,  declared  that  they  only 
worshipped  God  through  the  figure  of  fire,  or  imagery. 
To  the  Bishop's  remark  on  Jesus  Christ  being  the  light 
of  the  world  and  the  only  Saviour,  they  listened  in 
silence. 

One  wealthy  Parsee  gentleman  invited  him  to  visit  his 
house,  and  he  found  it  fitted  with  all  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  European  life.  Valuable  paintings,  large  mir- 
rors, luxurious  couches,  profusely  decorated  the  reception 
rooms.  A  wedding  was  going  on.  It  had  already  lasted 
ten  days,  and  was  to  last  twenty  more.  During  the  whole 
time,  the  house  was  open,  the  feast  was  spread,  and  loose  gar- 
ments were  provided  for  each  invited  guest,  which  courtesy 
and  custom  required  them  to  wear.  The  bridegroom  was 
a  clumsy  boy  of  fourteen  years  old ;  the  little  bride  a  pretty 
girl  of  ten,  covered  with  ornaments.  The  marriage  was 
real ;  but  the  establishment  would  not  be  set  up  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  whole  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
Scripture  parable. 

A  place  where  the  Byraggies,  or  religious  mendicants, 
resort  in  crowds,  and  which  was  accounted  most  holy,  was 
also  visited.  An  immense  tank  was  surroimded  by  low 
open  buildings,  abounding  with  idols.  Huts  of  mat,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  sheltered  such  devotees  as  made  the 
place  their  home ;  whilst  crowds  who  paid  merely  a  passing 
visit  to  the  place,  were  bathing  in  the  tank  or  worshipping 
the  favourite  idol.  One  man  of  peculiar  sanctity  was 
pointed  out.  After  travelling  all  over  India,  and  visiting 
every  sacred  shrine,  he  had  settled  here  for  life.  Attracted 
by  file  soimd  of  visitors,  he  crawled  from  his  hut,  and 
presented  a  hideous  spectacle.  He  was  quite  naked,  with 
the  exception  of  a  filthy  blanket  thrown  over  his  shoulders, 
and  a  rope  tied  round  his  loins.  His  body  was  covered 
with  white  ashes,  and  his  face  smeared  with  cow-dung. 
Blood-shot  eyes  glittered,  as  it  were,  in  deep  dark  caverns ; 
a  long  beard  and  moustache  were  twisted  up  and  fixed  to 

his  cmn  and  cheeks  by  cakes  of  mud ;  one  arm  was  stiffened 
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by  long  retention  in  the  same  position ;  to  the  upturned 
pabn  01  the  hand  was  tied  a  flower-pot  with  flowers  in  ftdl 
bloom;  whilst  from  each  finger,  in  spirals  of  five  or  six 
inches  long,  hung  down  nails  the  growth  of  many  years. 
Pride  shone  through  all  his  filth.  Joseph  WolflF  had  been 
to  see  this  man  as  he  passed  through  Bombay  on  one  occa- 
sion. "  Who  are  you  ? ''  he  asked.  "  I  am  a  God."  "  You 
look  much  more  like  a  devil ! "  was  the  quick  response. 
"  Begone,"  said  the  devotee  with  scorn,  "  take  yourself  out 
of  my  sight." 

Wliilst  gazing  on  this  piteous  spectacle,  a  large  party  of 
worshippers  entered  the  quadrangle.  "  Whence  come  you  ?  " 
was  inquired.  "  From  Kajpootana,"  was  the  reply.  Such 
is  India!  so  hard  the  bondage;  so  strong  the  delusion; 
so  wearisome  the  service. 

The  temple  of  Elephanta  was  examined,  and  subsequently 
the  stiU  more  famous  caves  of  Karlee,  EUora,  and  Ajunteh ; 
but  these  are  too  well  known  to  need  description,  and 
when  the  usual  portion  of  correspondence  has  been  intro- 
duced, this  chapter,  so  fiill  of  busy  and  of  varied  scenes,  must 
close. 


TO  SIB  BENJAMIN  MALEIN. 

*  At  tea,  1835. 

'  You  wiU  find  one  of  the  works  I  have  lent  you,  "  Knox's 
Correspondence,"  intermixed  with  a  good  deal  of  doubtful 
matter.  It  is  very  interesting,  clever,  ably  written,  with 
many  fine  criticisms  and  remaps  upon  life  and  manners  ; 
but  there  seems  a  new  school  of  divinity  opening,  which  I 
do  not  like,  because  it  is  not  scriptural,  and,  therefore,  can 
never  work  well  in  the  long  run.  It  is  all  very  well  with 
Mr.  Knox  and  Bishop  Jebb ;  but  what  wiU  the  mass  of  our 
clergy  do  with  a  Justification  borrowed  from  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  set  up  against  Luther's  notion,  and,  as  I. verily 
believe,  St.  Paul  s  ?  What  is  to  be  said  of  a  scheme  of 
Providence,  which  represents  error  and  idolatry  as  a  guardian 
and  casket  for  truth — popery,  for  example,  the  casket  and 
protection  for  evangelical  doctrine,  and  suited  better  than 
protestantism  for  a  rude  age  ? 

*  My  dear  friend,  we  must  beware  of  the  danger  of  new- 
fangled doctrines,  however  plausibly  recommended  by  the 
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association  of  much  truth  and  piety  in  their  inventors.  So 
in  our  station  in  society :  we  are  ever  in  danger.  Calcutta 
presents  a  strange  adinixture  of  good  and  evil.  The  sci- 
entific spirit  which  passes  hy  Christianity  in  its  philosophi- 
cal schemes,  is  afloat.  Men  are  ashamed  of  the  Gospel. 
The  pleasure-himting  spirit  which  swallows  up  all-  our 
leisure  in  vanity,  and  would  generate  in  India  the  theatri- 
cal contamination  of  England,  is  also  abroad.  Public 
persons,  like  Lady  Malkin  and  yourself,  must  make  your 
stand.  A  Bishop  is  allowed  of  course  to  be  a  little  parti 
cular.     But  a  Judge  will  have  a  battle  to  fight' 


TO  THE  BEV.  P.  CUNNINGHAM. 

*  Calcutta,  July,  1885* 

*  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  information  you 
give  me,  and  all  the  hints  you  drop.  Rely  upon  it  the  re- 
ports you  hear  about  my  extreme  Churchmanship  are  all 
unfounded.  I  am  precisely  the  same  in  mjr  principles  and 
way  of  ^oing  on,  as  when  I  wrote  against  arcndeacon 
Thomas  in  1818.  But  of  course  no  one  believes  this. 
The  tax  we  pay  for  any  station  of  moment  is  the  misrepre- 
sentations and  prejudices  we  have  to  encoimter,  and  wnich 
are  various  as  tne  passions  of  men.  It  is  necessary  for  me, 
now  I  have  the  care  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  to  stand 
forward  in  my  duty  amongst  my  pastors,  and  bear  the 
consequences.  God  must  judge  between  the  Bishop  and 
his  oaths  of  sacred  duty  to  Christ  and  the  Church.  But 
I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  kind 
suggestions.  It  is  the  truest  exercise  of  friendship.  I 
profit  by  it  as  much  as  I  can.' 


TO  THE  SAME« 

*  TiTTAGHUB,  Auguttf  1885. 

*  All  the  tidings  you  send  me  are  most  welcome.  I  love 
to  see  your  handwriting.  I  love  your  affection  and  your 
dear  wife's.  I  love  your  honesty.  I  love  your  disin- 
terested determination  to  write  whether  I  can  answer  or 
not.  Yes,  dear  Brother,  my  dangers  and  temptations  are 
great  indeed.  Break  down  I  must,  if  my  friends,  like 
Aaron  and  Hur,  do  not  uphold  me  by  their  prayers.  Well 
do  I  understand  the  remark  of  F^n^on,  "  I  cannot  control 
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the  diocese  of  my  own  heart ;  how  then  can  I  manage  the 
hearts  of  the  clergy  and  flocks  committed  to  me  ?  "  Well, 
we  must  struggle  on,  "  looking  imto  Jesus,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith."  Depend  upon  it,  you  know  little  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  Christian  life  in  England,  compared  to 
what  we  do  in  India.  Faith  here  has  no  earthly  props. 
She  stands  alone  amidst  the  waves.' 


TO  TWO  CHAPLAINS, 

On  the  recurrence  of  a  disagreement  between  thenn, 

•Calcutta,  1835. 

*  It  is  with  very  serious  distress  of  mind  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  junior  Chaplain  of  your  church,  dated 
April  6th,  complaining  of  an  irregular  observance  of  the 
rules  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  nine  months  since. 

*  The  chief  thought  that  occurs  to  me  ftx)m  a  very  long 
past  experience  of  my  brethren  at  home,  if  I  may  venture 
to  intimate  it,  is,  to  avoid  the  interference  and  meddling  of 
any  third  person  between  you.  Two  brother  clergymen  can 
scarcely  fm  of  understanding  one  another  ;  but  u  relatives 
or  friends  are  allowed  to  come  in,  with  whatever  good  in- 
tentions, mischief  is  almost  sure  to  ensue.  Understand  each 
other,  explain  to  each  other,  open  your  apprehensions  to 
each  other ;  but  shun  the  representations  and  feelings  which 
any  third  party  may  interpose. 

*  This  is  the  chief  thought  that  occurs  to  me,  on  a  general 
view  of  the  cases  of  joint  ministers,  and  without  the  least 
knowledge  that  the  slightest  occasion  for  it  exists,  or  ever 
has  existed  in  your  own.  ^ 

'  A  subordinate  suggestion,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  make 
one,  would  be,  that  when  any  occasion  of  apparent  mis- 
understanding occurs,  you  shoiild  wait  till  it  has  been  fairly 
and  fully  explained  :  you  should  just  allow,  that  is,  a  week 
or  two  of  X  to  intervene,  in  o^^er  that  ^  friendly  corre- 
spondence  may  be  established,  and  precipitation  avoided. 

'  To  attend  to  little  things,  which  fall  under  the  rules  I 
suggested,  trifling  as  they  may  be — inconsiderable,  micro- 
scopic— is  a  third  still  more  subordinate  point  of  wisdom. 
Little  things  had  better  be  done  right,  as  well  as  large 
things :  and,  if  little  things  are  neglected,  they  often  swell 
to  large  ones. 

'  But  I  am  ashamed  to  ofler  these  reflections  to  brethren 
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of  such  pieiy  and  standing  as  those  whom  I  now  address. 
I  would  only  say,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  and  would  be 
obviously  improper  to  attempt  again  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  duties  between  my  reverend  brethren.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, avoid  suggesting  to  them  the  prodigious  evils  that 
bickerings  and  misunderstanding  create  in  their  large  and 
important  flock,  the  certain  dimmution  of  their  own  comfort 
ana  usefulness,  and  the  fearful  scandal  given  to  the  worldly- 
minded  and  unbelieving.  The  Apostle  Paul's  holy  example 
— his  patience  and  forbearance,  especially  to  the  Uorinthian 
Christians — together  with  his  reaainess  to  bear  everything 
for  the  Gospel's  sake,  may  well  be  studied  by  myself  and  you, 
my  honoured  brethren. 

'  I  am  imwilling  to  intimate  to  you,  which  yet  I  must  do 
after  this  second  appeal  to  me  as  Bishop,  that  it  will,  I  fear, 
become  my  duty  to  consider,  should  disagreements  continue, 
how  far  I  can  recommend  the  removal  of  one  of  you  to  a 
new  and  therefore  less  irritating  sphere  of  duty.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PRIMARY  YISITATIO^— (Concluded). 

1886—1838. 

Bombay  Charge — Kirkee — Poonah — The  march — The  escort— The  camp — 
Ahmednuggur — Euiopean  troops — Aurungabad — Little  group  of  Chris- 
tians— Mhow — Neemuch — Nusseerabad — Ajmere — Jyepoor — Day  at  the 
palace  —  Thugs — Delhi  —  Meerut  —  Mussooree — New  Church  —  Journey 
across  the  Himalayah  Mountains— Sim lah — **  Sermons  preached  in  India" 
— Return  to  the  plains — On  the  Suilej — Lodianah — Kurnaul — The  city  of 
Delhi — ^Visit  to  the  King — Agra — BareiUy — Cawnpore — Church  Building 
— Futtehpore — ^Allahabad — The  Pilgrims — Pilgrim  tax — On  the  Ganges — 
Arrival  at  Calcutta — Erishnaghur — Burdw&n — Departure  of  Dr.  WW  and 
Bishop's  Chaplain — Death  of  Sir  Benjamin  Malkin' — Journal — Corres- 
pondence. 

The  Bishop  had  intended  to  make  his  primary  Charge 
suffice  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Bombay ;  but  it  had  been 
printed,  and  the  official  delivery  of  an  address,  already  well 
known,  was  manifestly  inexpedient.  Hence  the  preparation 
of  a  second  (or  if  the  missionary  Charge  at  Tanjore  be 
reckoned,  a  third,)  Charge  became  necessary,  and,  as  an 
addition  to  multifarious  duties,  it  was  attended  with  much 
anxiety  and  labour. 

The  clergy  were  simimoned  for  the  23rd  December,  and 
on  that  day  the  Charge  was  delivered.  The  topics  were  to 
a  considerable  extent  local,  but  the  state  of  the  Syrian 
Churches  was  described  in  a  graphic  and  forcible  manner, 
and  a  series  of  valuable  thoughts  were  suggested  for  the 
encouragement  and  guidance  of  the  clergy.  It  was  after- 
wards printed  at  their  request. 

This  duty  performed,  immediate  preparations  were  made 
for  a  long  journey  through  the  upper  provinces  of  India. 
It  was  of  importance  to  reach  the  Himalayah  Mountains, 
and  obtain  shelter  there,  before  the  hot  weather  set  in,  and 
this  involved  a  succession  of  one  hundred  marches,  and  a 
journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  through  countries  in  many 
parts  unsettled,  and  by  no  means  safe.    From  the  Commis- 
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sariat  stores  of  the  goveniment,  elephants,  camels,  hack- 
eries or  country  carts,  and  tents,  with  their  attendants,  were 
furnished  willingly ;  but  each  one  of  the  party  had  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  servants,  bearers,  palanquins,  horses,  and 
all  the  many  contrivances  essential  to  comrort,  and  indeed  to 
health,  upon  a  long  land  journey  in  India. 

The  camp  was  gradually  formed  and  sent  forward,  whilst 
the  Bishop,  bidding  farewell  to  Bombay  and  the  many  kind 
friends  who  had  nunistered  to  him  there,  paid  a  rapid  visit 
to  the  great  military  stations  of  Poonah  and  Kirkee.  Both 
these  were  renowned  in  the  history  of  India.  At  Kirkee, 
two  thousand  British  soldiers  discomfited  a  host  of  thirty 
thousand  Mahrattas.  An  isolated  and  lofty  hill  rises  from 
the  plain,  forming  a  magnificent  pedestal  for  two  temples, 
the  one  ornamented  with  black  marble,  the  other  glittering 
with  gold.  On  the  parapet  of  one  of  these,  the  Peishwah 
sat,  and  saw  his  last  hopes  vanish  with  his  beaten  troops. 

These  stations  now  formed  the  head- quarters  of  a  military 
division ;  and  three  English  regiments,  some  artillery,  and 
a  large  body  of  native  troops,  were  cantoned  there.  The 
nimiber  of  Christians  was  nearly  four  thousand,  and  two 
chaplains  ministered  to  them. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1836,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  his  family 
as  follows : — 

*  A  happy,  happy  new  year  to  my  dearest  family !  A 
Bishop's  and  a  Father's  blessing  rest  upon  you  all !  Be 
encouraged  in  the  good  ways  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  (which  includes  in  inspired  lan- 
guage, faith  and  love)  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  deep,  unaffected,  heartfelt  humility  before  God,  silence, 
dread  of  human  applause,  a  willingness  to  be  unknown,  a 
sole  reference  to  the  approbation  of  God  the  great  final 
Judge,  an  independence  oi  the  frown  or  flattery  oi  the  religi- 
ous world,  be  our  constant  aim.  May  all  this  increase  in 
us  this  new  year ;  immensely  difficult  as  each  part  of  it  is.' 

Divine  service  was  performed  at  Kirkee  on  this  day :  and 
five  hundred  soldiers  crowded  the  inconvenient  room  used  for 
a  church,  and  heard  the  Bishop  preach  from  Romans  xii.  1. 
Kegimental  schools  and  libraries  were  then  inspected ;  hos- 
pitals visited  ;  and  the  sick  comforted.  A  site  for  a  church 
was  also  selected,  and  plans  suggested  for  the  building. 
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The  next  day  was  given  to  Poonah,  where  a  church 
stands  well,  and  looks  handsome.  When  first  erected  it 
was  wondered  at  by  the  natives  of  Central  India.  "  What," 
they  said,  "  have  the  English  really  a  religion  !  This  is 
the  first  outward  sign  of  it  that  has  yet  reached  our  eyes." 
The  Bishop  preached  in  it  to  an  overflowing  congregation. 
Other  sermons  were  delivered  day  by  day,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  all  classes  was  very  striking.  The  con- 
firmation followed,  and  put  the  seal  to  it.  But  what  most 
delighted  the  Bishop  was  the  effect  produced  upon  the  two 
valuable  men,  who,  at  this  time,  filled  the  office  of  chaplains. 
He  held  earnest  converse  with  them  on  some  things  which 
he  thought  might  be  improved  in  the  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  functions,  and  ms  affectionate  exhortations  met 
with  a  grateful  response,  and  produced  a  lasting  effect 

Meanwhile  the  camp  had  been  pitched  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  all  was  now  ready  for  tne  march  to  Simlah.  On 
January  4th,  the  Bishop,  accompanied  by  Archdeacon  Carr, 
his  chaplain,  captain,  and  doctor,  commenced  his  patriarchal 
life.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  persons  accompanied  him, 
and  formed  a  motley  group  of  all  ranks  and  callmgs.  First 
came  the  soldiers,  horse  and  foot — the  former  as  a  guard 
of  honour,  but  still  calculated  to  render  good  service — the 
latter  as  a  defence  in  a  district  full  of  tlneves.  Without 
such  precautions  in  this  pjuH;  of  India  few  could  escape  being 
pillaged.  A  naked  man,  with  hair  shaved  close,  and  skin 
dark  as  the  night,  would  glide  beneath  the  cords,  cut  an 
opening  in  the  canvas,  and  strip  the  tent.  All  would  be 
conveyed  away  so  silently  and  imperceptibly,  that  the 
inmates,  however  numerous,  would  be  unconscious  of  the 
wrong  till  the  morning  light  revealed  it.  Nay,  instances 
were  common,  of  the  very  sheets  of  the  bed  being  taken 
from  under  the  sleeper.  A  tickling  feather  sufficed,  without 
awaking,  to  cause  a  restiess  movement,  and  this  admitted 
of  a  pull.  Then  came  a  pause ;  after  which  the  process 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  till  the  object  was  attained. 
And  if  from  any  sudden  cause  the  sleeper  awakened,  and 
discovering,  attempted  to  seize  the  thief,  a  greased  body, 
and  a  sharp  dagger  fixed  outside  the  elbow,  ensured  escape. 
A  party  who  came  across  the  Bishop's  route  afforded  an 
illustration  of  all  this.  They  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pitch 
their  tents  close  to  his  guard  of  soldiers  for  the  better 
security.     They  were  willingly  allowed  to  do  so ;  but  in  the 
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morning  there  came  a  message  to  beg  for  dothes,  since  hus- 
band, wife,  child,  and  nurse,  had  been  robbed  of  ahnost  all. 

But  besides  the  troops  tiius  needed  for  honour  and  for 
safety,  each  individual  of  the  Bishop's  party  was  provided 
with  a  full  set  of  bearers  (since  no  relays  were  to  be  met  with 
in  these  parts)  for  carrying  the  palanquin,  and  running  into 
stations  for  the  Sundays:  whilst  each  hackery,  elephant, 
camel,  bullock,  and  pony,  had  one  or  more  attendants, 
with  wives  and  families  accompanying  them. 

Soon  all  things  fell  into  order.  Each  person  in  the  en- 
campment found,  his  proper  place,  and  moved  on,,  day  by 
daj,  without  friction.  Long  oefore  dawn  the  summons  to 
anse  and  depart  was  heard ;  and  if  the  sleeper  hesitated, 
the  tapping  at  his  tent-pegs,  and  the  collapse  of  the  canvas 
covering,  presaged  a  catastrophe.  A  cup  of  coffee  was 
ready  at  nis  call ;  his  horse  stood  at  the  tent-.door ;  and 
in  due  time  he  joined  the  single  file,  which  followed  the 
troopers  and  the  guide,  and  kept  close  together,  lest,  from  the 
hi^h  jungle  on  either  side,  a  tiger  should  make  his  spring. 
Five  or  six  miles  were  thus  slowly  passed ;  and  when  the 
sun  arose,  the  Bishop  finished  the  march  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  his  palanquin,  and  the  others  on  the  gallop.  Ar- 
rived at  the  new  encampment — a  second  set  oi  tents, 
fac-similes  of  those  just  left,'  stood  pitohed  in  the  same 
external  order  as  on  the  day  before ;  whikt  the  proper  occu- 
pant, on  entering,  found  his  table,  chair,  book,  writing- 
case,  and  pencil  arranged  precisely  as  when  sleep  had 
closed  his  eyes  on  the  previous  night.  All  remained  the 
same,  but  in  another  scene,  and  under  another  sky.  Some 
hours  after,  the  elephants,  camels,  and  carts  came  up, 
bringing  the  second  set  of  tents.  Then  daily  food  was 
sougnt ;  followed  by  the  morning  rest,  the  midday  meal,  and 
the  evening  stroll. 

Thus  the  Bishop  marched  through  this  part  of  India.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  him  step  by  step ;  but  only 
to  mark  points  of  interest  and  importance  as  they  occurred. 

The  first  large  station  reached  was  Ahmednuggur,  in- 
teresting, as  still  showing  the  breach  made  in  its  walls  bv 
Wellington's  great  guns.  As  Colonel  Wellesley,  he  took 
both  fort  and  town  ;  and  from  thence  went  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Assay  e.  Handsome  cantonments  for  troop,  chieflv 
artillery;  bimgalows  pleasantly  situated,  and  bnght  with 
flowers;  were  arranged  outside  the  fort.    The  chaplain,  the 
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Rev.  J.  Goode,  was  absent;  but  Mr.  Jackson  had  Hast- 
ened forward  to  act  on  his  behalf.  Schools,  hospitals, 
Kbraries  were  at  once  examined ;  two  sermons  were  preached 
in  the  only  room  available,  on  the  Simday ;  and  a  confir- 
mation was  held  with  divine  service  on  the  Monday.  The 
claims  of  the  Temperance  Society  were  also  strongly  urged. 
The  necessity  of  the  case  compelled  it  in  this,  and  every 
other  military  station.  Spirits,  fiery  in  themselves,  and 
inflamed  still  more  by  spices,  are  so  cheap  and  so  easily 
obtained  in  India,  that  the  temptation  to  many  proves 
irresi8tit)le.  In  vain  noble  reading-rooms  are  built ;  in  vain 
large  and  interesting  collections  of  books  are  made :  these 
suffice  not  to  stay  the  plague.  The  midday  sun  forbids 
(for  the  most  part)  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  long  hours 
pass  slowly  to  the  idle  man,  the  authorised  allowance  of 
spirits  begets  the  taste  and  suggests  the  resource,  and  the 
habit  once  begun — ^the  noble  British  soldier  soon  becomes 
a  wreck.  The  Temperance  Society  offered  itself  as  a  pallia- 
tive or  remedy :  the  Bishop  generally  found  commanding 
officers  anxious  to  secure  his  recommendation  of  it  to  their 
troops  :  and,  henceforth,  it  was  one  subject  borne  in  mind 
during  all  his  visits.  At  Ahmednuggur  his  appeal  was  very 
successful :  and  many  at  once  came  forward  and  took  the 
required  pledge. 

Thus,  having  done  his  best,  during  four  dajrs,  to  leave  a 
blessing  behind  him ;  he  passed  on,  and  soon  entered  the 
territones  of  the  Nizam. 

He  was  met  by  a  large  body  of  troops  sent  to  the  frontier 
to  do  him  honour ;  and  was  escorted  by  them  to  Aurungabad. 
This  was  the  famous  city  of  Aurungzebe,  a  place  of  great 
renown  and  extensive  commerce.  It  was  especially  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  rich  brocade,  ana  beetle- wing 
muslin  :  and  was  once  seven  miles  in  circumference.  But 
the  space  is  greatly  contracted,  and  the  glory  all  departed. 
Amidst  heaps  of  ^ass-grown  ruins,  and  fragments  of  fallen 
temples,  one  building  of  exceeding  beauty  remains  intact. 
It  is  the  mausoleum  of  white  marble,  erected  by  Aurung- 
zebe to  the  memory  of  his  favourite  daughter.  In  its  taper- 
ing minarets,  its  faultless  domes,  its  noble  arches,  its 
exquisite  proportions,  its  rich  surrounding  foliage  varied  with 
running  water,  and  its  ornamental  interior,  it  rivals  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  The  cantonments  of  the  British  Con- 
tingent were  at  some  distance  from  the  town :  and  here  the 
Bishop  was  received  by  Captain  Twemlow  and  his  amiable 
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lady.  The  number  of  Europeans  did  not  exceed  thirty. 
There  was  a  neat  church  and  burial-ground  ;  but  no  chap- 
lain, no  divine  service,  no  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  nor 
any  other  Christian  ordinance. 

Before.  Divine  service  commenced  on  Sunday  morning 
an  interesting  circumstance  occurred.  A  little  group  of 
natives  stood  within  the  camp,  seeking  permission  to  join 
the  Christian  copgregation  on  its  assembling,  and  asking 
baptism  for  their  little  ones.  They  Recalled  the  memory  of 
the  few  in  Israel,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ; 
for,  though  the  single  missionary  station  in  the  presidency 
of  Bombay  (Nassuck)  was  not  far  distant,  and  its  Church 
Missionary  (Mr.  Farrar)  had  recently  visited  the  camp,  yet 
in  his  work  he  had  foimd  small  encouragement,  and  made 
no  converts.  Whence,  then,  this  little  company,  consisting 
of  four  men,  six  women,  and  their  children,  all  professing 
and  calling  themselves  Christians  P  They  had  loumeyed 
from  the  south  of  India,  and  had  been  originally  Boman 
Catholics.  But,  meeting  an  old  Dutch  woman  from  Ceylon, 
she  had  taught  them  a  more  excellent  way.  They  sepa- 
rated themselves  at  once  from  what  they  were  convinced 
was  unscriptural  and  erroneous,  and  now  held  fast  the 
faithfrd  word.  Two  of  them  were  servants  to  a  military 
officer  just  appointed  to  Aurungabad ;  and  being  all  relatea, 
with  a  common  bond  of  union,  they  had  reftised  to  part,  and 
had  journeyed  in  company.  Each  Sunday  their  custom 
was  to  meet  and  edify  one  another.  They  had  a  Hin- 
dustani prayer-book,  and  the  nature  of  its  services  was 
singularly  well  known.  Hearing  of  the  Bishop's  arrival, 
they  sought  baptism  for  their  children.  Questioned  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist,  they  said,  with  much  modesty, 
that  whatever  change  took  place  at  consecration,  they  thought 
the  elements  retained  their  substance  of  bread  and  wine. 
Inquired  of  as  to  their  mode  of  performing  divine  service 
amongst  themselves,  they  described  a  perfectly  correct 
practice,  which  left  out  the  Absolution  and  the  Benediction, 
as  appertaining,  they  said,  to  a  minister. 

Tne  Bishop  was  delighted  when  this  little  ^up  of  re- 
spectable, well,  dressed,  and  well  instructed  Christians  were 
brought  to  his  tent.  He  welcomed  them  to  church,  ad- 
mitted them  to  Holy  Communion,  and  baptised  their 
children. 

About  seventy  persons  were  assembled  at  the  time  of 
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divine  service,  as  previously  announced:  amongst  whom 
were  mingled  some  Roman  Catholics  and  a  few  heathen. 
The  eflfect  produced  by  the  Bishop's  strong  and  faithful 
words  upon  minds  totally  unaccustomed  to  hear  the  Gospel, 
and  isolated  from  all  Christian  communion,  was  diverse 
and  curious.  Some  were  quite  alarmed  at  hearing  idolatry 
denoimced  and  Christianity  proclaimed : — "  What  will  the 
Nizam  say  when  he  hears  of  it  ?  '*  Such  was  their  uneasy 
inquiry.  The  old  Colonel  commandant  had  no  such  fears. 
But  he  had  not  heard  U  sermon  for  twenty  years,  and  was 
perfectly  certain  that  all  the  Bishop  said  (the  text  was 
"  Walk  in  love,"  and  the  sermon  had  been  often  preached 
in  India)  was  directed  personally  against  himself ;  ne  conse- 
quently refused  to  attend  church  again,  or  to  bid  the  Bishop 
mrewell.  Another  officer,  in  authority,  but  of  a  different 
cast  of  mind,  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment.  "  I  came 
out,"  he  said,  "  as  a  boy  of  fifteen.  I  have  been  many 
years  in  India,  and  have  been  tossed  hither  and  thither. 
I  have  been  stationed  here  some  years  and  have  not  heard 
one  sermon  preached.  I  never  listened  to  such  words  deli- 
vered with  such  power.  I  had  no  idea  in  my  mind  of  such 
manly  eloquence.     I  cannot  express  my  feelmgs." 

Whilst  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  administered,  it  was 
painful  to  see  the  effect  of  long  disuse.  When  the  sentences 
were  read  and  the  usual  alms  solicited,  none  knew  what 
was  wanted,  none  were  prepared ;  and,  though  a  noble  sum 
was  afterwards  sent,  the  whispered  explanation,  made  neces- 
sary  at  the  time,  could  meet  with  no  response. 

This  total  forgetfulness  of  Church  customs  and  Christian 
duties  was  not  a  singular  instance.  Another  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  though  not  occurring  at  this  time  or  place.  The 
Bishop,  whilst  continuing  his  visitation,  had  halted,  and 
pitched  his  tents  near  the  open  house  of  a  civilian.  He  was 
an  Englishman  of  high  family  and  good  repute,  but  far 
separated,  by  his  location,  from  all  christian  associations, 
and  christian  usages.  By  the  Bishop's  side  at  breakfast, 
his  Bible  and  a  few  other  books  were  always  placed ;  and, 
as  was  his  wont,  he  asked  permission  to  have  family  prayers, 
when  the  meal  was  ended.  Receiving  a  tacit,  though  some- 
what wondering  assent,  he  began  to  read  and  to  expoimd : 
but,  whilst  doing  so,  the  hooKah  in  his  host's  mouth  was 
not  withdrawn :  the  vigorous  smoking  still  went  on.  The 
Bishop  said  nothing  and  took  no  notice;  but  when  the 
reading  was  concluded,  and  all  knelt  down  for  prayer,  and 
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the  drawing  of  the  smoke  and  gurgling  of  the  water  still 
continued,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  and  say  that  they  were 
praying  to  God,  and  that  such  conduct  was  irreverent  and 
improper.  Then,  with  unfeigned  surprise,  the  hookah  was 
laia  aside,  and  the  knees  bent.  The  yotmg  man  evidently 
thought  the  Bishop  was  doing  some  strange  thing,  in  which 
he  had  no  concern.  Such  is  the  eflfect  of  a  total  suspension 
of  Christian  ordinances !  How  important,  then,  the  eflfect 
of  such  a  visitation  as  this,  to  keep  alive  the  flickering  flame, 
and  feed  it  with  pure  oil! 

When  the  Bishop  left  Aurunffabad,  he  earnestly  exhorted 
the  residents  to  meet  each  Sunday  in  God's  house,  to  oflter 
up  the  prayers  he  marked,  and  read  the  sermons  he  pro- 
vided. He  also  memorialised  the  Government  that  an 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Nizam  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  occasional  visit  from  a  Chaplain  to  the 
Christian  oflBcers  in  his  employ.  When  this  was  referred, 
however,  to  the  Governor-general,  the  answer  was  that  "  it 
would  form  an  inconvenient  precedent."  "  Ah,"  said  the 
Bishop,  when  he  heard  it,  "  our  Government  is  un-christian 
and  anti-christian  still."  And  thus  those  few  sheep  were 
left  alone  in  the  wilderness. 

Proceeding  northwards,  the  fortresses  of  Dowlatabad  and 
Asseerghur  were  visited  with  wonder ;  and  no  spot  of  interest 
was  passed  unnoticed.  The  Emperor  Aurimgzebe's  tomb, 
at  Rowsas,  beautiful  in  its  simpHcity;  the  Ajimteh  pass, 
with  its  marvellous  fresco  caves ;  jBoorhampoor,  on  the  river 
Taptee ;  Itnairah,  with  its  terrible  jungle,  breathing  pesti- 
lence, and  harbouring  tigers;  Mimdlaisar,  eight  degrees 
hotter  than  any  other  part  of  India,  with  orangeries  yielding 
fruit  of  concentrated  sweetness,  and  peas  growing  eleven 
feet  high : — all  these  and  many  other  famous  spots  were 
visited  in  passing;  and  on  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  6th, 
after  leaving  the  camp,  and  making  a  dfek  run  of  thirty 
miles,  the  Bishop  with  his  chaplain  entered  the  large  frontier 
military  station  of  Mhow. 

The  Presidency  of  Bombay  was  now  changed  for  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal.  Archdeacon  Carr  retiirned.  The 
regulations  of  the  service  required  that  the  captain  of  the 
escort  should  be  superseded.  Many  of  the  Bombay  servants 
also  begged  their  dismissal.  So  that  a  "  fresh  departure  " 
had  to  be  taken,  and  a  country,  manifestly  impopular,  to  be 
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entered  on.  Here  also  a  letter  from  Bishop  Come  was 
received,  deprecating  any  further  progress  in  advance,  hint- 
ing at  serious  dangers,  and  recommending  a  return.  But  if 
there  was  an  unsettled  country  before,  there  was  the  un- 
healthy jungle  behind,  where  several  of  the  camp  followers 
had  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  all  the  party,  except  the 
Bishop,  had  suffered  from  repeated  fevers;  there  seemed 
also  no  reason  why  a  plan  deliberately  arranged  and  un- 
dertaken shoidd  be  changed :  the  Bishop  was  in  perfect 
health :  he  was  where  he  had  proposed  to  be,  and  at  the 
time  appointed ;  if  the  visit  round  this  part  of  India  could 
not  be  accomplished  now,  it  never  could.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  determined  to  persevere  in  the  original  design ;  modify- 
ing it  only  so  far  that  by  a  rapid  d&k  run,  in  and  out,  more 
time  might  be  given  to  the  .successive  stations,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  camp  be  uninterrupted.  The  Bishop's  own 
conmient  is  as  follows  :— 

*  The  Bishop  of  Madras  has  sent  me  an  earnest  entreaty 
to  return  to  Calcutta  by  sea  from  Bombay,  and  not  venture 
on  the  journey  to  Delhi  and  the  hills.  But  by  this  I  lose  all 
the  advantage  of  the  last  three  months.  I  turn  back  upon 
my  steps  before  any  adej^uate  cause  appears.  I  leave  the 
TJpper  Provinces  to  be  visited  some  other  time  with  increased 
risk  and  inconvenience.  All  here,  however,  with  whom  I 
consult,  so  folly  agree,  that  I  am  quite  at  ease  in  foro  con-- 
scienttw,  and  have  resolved  to  go  on,  whatever  Providence 
may  appoint  for  me.     I  am  with  God.' 

At  Mhow,  the  Bishop  was  entertained  in  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Bell,  the  chaplain.  Two  sermons  were  preached  in 
the  church  on  Sunday.  Visits  were  received,  and  hospitals, 
schools,  libraries  inspected  on  Monday.  The  consecration  of 
the  church,  and  another  sermon,  occupied  the  Tuesday — 
the  offered  service  of  a  body  of  Freemasons  being  willingly 
admitted.  The  confirmation  was  held  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  Bishop  and  his  party  paid  a 
short  visit  to  Indore,  the  residence  of  the  Holkar  of  the 
day ; — the  term  Holkar  being  a  designation,  like  that  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  olden  time,  and  signifying  that  the  seat 
upon  the  musnud  appertained  to  one  whose  family  was  of 
"Hoi,"  a  village  in  the  Deccan.  In  the  noble  house  appro- 
priated for  the  Residency,  the  Bishop  was  most  agreeably 
entertained  by  Mr.  Box  and  his  lady;  and  enjoyed  hiis 
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intercourse  with  hosts  so  cheerful,  able,  and  experienced. 
On  the  Friday,  English  service  was  arranged  for  a  little 
company  of  eight,  and  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  administered 
to  all  kneeling  round  the  same  table,  and  joining  in  the 
post-communion.    The  service  was  sweetened  by  its  rarity. 

The  course  pursued  at  Neemuch  and  Nusseerabad,  the 
next  stations  visited,  did  not  materially  differ  from  that 
pursued  at  Mhow,  and  need  not  be  narrated.  As  the 
Bishop  advanced,  he  obtained  a  better  insist  into  the  real 
state  of  morals  amongst  the  Europeans.  He  did  not  know 
all ;  but  he  knew  enough  to  give  nim  pain  ;  and  to  put  an 
edge  to  his  discourses.  He  endeavoured  to  raise  the  tone 
of  religion  and  morality  everywhere ;  and  to  find  employ- 
ment for  those  who  were  well  disposed.  Old  nlans  of 
usefulness  were  revived,  and  new  ones  su^estea.  The 
hands  of  the  Chaplains  were  strengthened,  and  irregularities 
checked. 

The  Deccan,  Malw£^  and  Candeish,  had  now  been  passed 
through,  and  Rajpootanu  was  entered  on.  The  counte- 
nances and  general  bearing  of  the  natives  were  entirely 
changed.  All  wore  an  air  oi  complete  independence.  Each 
chief  dwelt  in  his  own  castle,  leant  on  mis  own  arm,  and 
carried  his  own  sword.  Nothmg  but  England's  power  kept 
the  peace. 

Tne  magnificent  remains  of  Chittore  had  been  thoroughly 
examined;  also  Dunaira  and  Dablah;  and  now  Ajmere 
was  visited — a  city  clinging  to  the  mountain  side,  and 
flourishing  under  British  protection.  It  is  supplied  with 
sweet  water  from  a  noble  tank  or  lake,  on  tbe  banks 
of  which  a  hundred  gh&ts,  mosques,  and  coimtry  palaces 
produce  a  most  superb  effect.  One  of  the  holiest  spots 
in  India,  to  which  Ackbar  in  the  height  of  his  glory  paid 
thirteen  pilgrimages  from  Agra,  is  at  Ajmere ;  but  certain 
conditions,  sUch  as  putting  off  the  shoes,  being  insisted  on, 
the  Bishop  refused  to  visit  it.  A  singular  Jain  Temple 
however — the  interior  full  of  lofty  slender  columns,  elabo- 
rately wrought,  and  supporting  graceftd  arches — the  ex- 
terior carved  and  enriched  with  Arabic  inscriptions  fpom 
the  Koran,  inspired  admiration,  though  standmg  in  the 
jungle,  and  falling  into  ruins.  Such  are  the  wonders  of 
India  when  the  beaten  track  is  left ! 

The  Bishop  next  approached  Jyepore.  It  was  a  powerful 
and  independent  state,  rendered  notorious  by  a  tragedy 
then  rare  in  India,  but  now,  alas,  only  too  familiar.     One 
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day  the  Resident,  whilst  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  elephant, 
after  attending  the  Durhar,  was  cut  down,  and  three  severe 
wounds  inflicted  on  him.  Before  the  foul  purpose  could 
he  accomplished,  however,  deliverance  came.  The  murderer 
was  seized,  and  the  Resident,  Major  Alves,  was  hidden 
in  a  palanquin,  and  hurried  ofl*  hy  his  staff;  but  one  gallant 
yoimg  civilian,  foremost  in  the  rescue,  who  had  imprudently 
lingered  behind,  was  surrounded  by  an  ignorant  and  excited 
mob,  and  killed.  Troops  from  Nusseerabad  were  summoned 
on  the  instant ;  and  the  anger  of  the  British  Government 
himg  like  a  dark  thundercloud  over  the  city  for  many 
months,  whilst  the  matter  was  investigated.  The  Rajah 
was  but  a  child,  and  the  Ma-jee,  or  Queen-mother,  was 
supposed  to  be  guiltless.  The  Prime  Minister  was  the 
person  accused  and  arrested ;  for  how  could  such  an  attempt 
be  made  in  the  very  precincts  of  the  palace,  where  he  was 
supreme,  without  his  cognisance  P  And  yet  the  inquiry 
proved  him  to  be  innocent.  The  whole  was  the  plot  of  an 
ex-minister  to  displace  and  ruin  a  successful  rival.  The 
attack  was  planned  by  him,  and  the  assassin  hired,  in  order 
that  his  rival  might  be  implicated  and  removed,  and  he 
himself  restored.  Such  are  the  means  for  bringing  about 
a  change  of  Ministers  in  India  I 

This  being  satisfactorily  proved,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
instate the  accused  but  innocent  Rawul  in  office ;  and  the 
Sresentation  of  the  Bishop  to  the  Ma-jee,  in  Durbar,  was 
eemed  a  fitting  occasion. 
On  March  18th,  the  Bishop  and  his  suite  were  conducted 
to  the  Durbar  on  elephants  and  horses.  One  eighth  part 
of  the  city,  fall  of  noble  buildings,  was  covered  by  the 
palace,  which  on  this  occasion  was  thrown  open  for  in- 
spection and  refreshment.  Court  after  court,  and  chamber 
alter  chamber,  were  examined.  All  was  painting,  mosaic- 
work,  and  marble.  One  court  was  devoted  to  astronomical 
observations,  and  was  filled  with  huge  erections  and  transit 
instruments.  In  the  gardens  were  tempjes,  fountains,  and 
summer  houses  of  all  descriptions,  shaded  with  trees,  and 
gay  with  flowering  shrubs.  Inclined  planes  (no  stairs)  led 
up  from  story  to  story  of  the  principal  building,  till  the 
summit  was  reached,  and  a  view  of  the  whole  city  obtained. 
Even  the  Harem  was  opened  for  inspection,  the  inmates 
having  for  the  moment  been  removea  elsewhere.  Their 
rooms  were  small,  but  adorned  with  talc,  stained  glass,  and 
gilding.     The  usual  attendants  accompanied  the  party,  and 
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led  them  finally  to  a  garden-house  where  breakfast  was 
prepared.  Tables  were  spread  near  a  small  reservoir  of 
water,  round  which  arched  cloisters  ran,  and  in  which 
foimtains  of  red  water  played.  After  breakfast  the  Bishop 
began  to  read  Heber's  account  of  his  visit  te  Jyepore,  and 
aa  he  read,  each  place  was  recognised.  The  palace  and 
scenery  were  still  tno  same ;  the  figures  in  the  foreground 
only  had  been  changed.  For  now  a  group  of  women 
gatittered  in  the  cloisters ;  and  whilst  the  sun  glittered  on 
their  spangled  dresses,  the  tinkling  of  httlo  silver  bells 
upon  tneir  feet  harmonised  with  the  clear  voice  and  sweet 
notes  of  a  singing  child,  and  mingled  with  the  falling 
waters  of  the  fountain.  The  whole  constituted  a  fairy 
scene,  widely  diverse  from  past  life  and  its  realities  ! 

Soon  in  another  apartment  of  the  same  garden-house, 
huge  bearded  men,  the  Lords  of  Jyepore,  with  sword  and 
shield,  began  to  assemble,  and  were  introduced  by  turns 
to  the  Bishop. 

*  They  were,'  he  says,  describing  what  passed,  '  in  most 
splendid  dresses,  each  with  his  round  shield,  sword,  and 
da^er.  I  begged  to  look  at  one  of  their  shields ;  they 
made  me  a  present  of  it  instantly.  I  replied  that  I  was 
a  minister  of  peace ;  and  taking  out  my  Greek  Testament, 
and  handing  it  to  them,  said,  "  that  is  my  shield."  They 
turned  over  the  sacred  pages  with  curiosity  and  surprise. 
I  then  showed  them  the  pictures  in  one  of  Heber's  Jour- 
ntJs  (vol.  2nd),  and  my  little  book  of  maps.  They  wished 
to  see  London.  I  opened  the  "World,"  and  placed  my 
pencil  on  it.  I  then  spread  out  a  map  of  India,  and 
pointed  out  Jyepore.  I  then  gave  them  a  sheet  of  paper 
filled  with  texts  from  the  New  Testament,  written  in  Hin- 
dustani, but  they  could  not  read  the  character.' 

The  Durbar  opened  about  noon.  It  was  held  in  a  large 
room,  hung  roimd  with  silk  purdahs  of  rich  colours  and 
divers  patterns.  A  thick  carpet  overspread  the  floor,  on 
which  all  sat  cross-legged  and  covered. 

The  Ma-jee,  as  a  female,  did  not  appear,  but  conversed 
through  some  small  circular  holes  in  the  wall  of  separation. 
Her  voice  was  low,  but  clearly  heard,  as  she  expressed  to 
Major  Alves  her  joy  at  his  recovery,  and  her  gratitude  to 
the  British  people  for  saving  her  coimtry  from  confusion. 
She  also,  with  many  complimentary  expressions,  congra- 
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tulated  the  Bishop  on  his  safe  arriyal,  and  bade  him 
welcome. 

The  Durbar  now  began  to  fill ;  for,  heretofore,  it  had 
been  a  private  audience.  As  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  appeared 
one  by  one,  their  names  were  called  out  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  greeted  each  in  the  sovereign's  name 
with  a  "  Maharajah,  salaam  !  "  All  were  splendidly  at- 
tired. About  fifty  of  the  highest  rank  were  seated,  and 
about  two  hundred  stood  behmd.  The  Ma-jee  now  spoke 
only  to  an  eunuch ;  whispering  compliments,  which  were 
repeated  in  her  name.  Suddenly  a  file  of  men  appeared, 
bearing  laree  trays  full  of  rich  presents  of  jewellery,  cash- 
mere shawls,  rare  muslins,  and  Indian  curiosities.  Five 
were  laid  before  the  Bishop,  three  before  his  chaplain,  and 
two  before  the  doctor  and  captain ;  and  it  was  annoimced, 
in  addition,  that  an  elephant  waited  the  Bishop's  accept- 
ance at  the  gate.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  eyes 
sparkled  somewhat  at  the  sight,  and  that  there  would  have 
been  very  little  difficulty  in  accepting  these  oflferings  of 
good  will,  on  the  part  of  those  at  wnose  feet  they  were  laid. 
But  the  Resident  mterposed,  and  in  their  names  begged  to 
decline  the  gifts.  "  Such  was  the  custom,"  he  said, 
"  amongst  the  English.  The  Honourable  Company  de- 
clined all  gifts."  The  Ma-jee  was  hurt;  and  mstantly 
replied,  with  reasoning  which  seemed  remarkably  cogent 
to  all  concerned,  that  the  Bishop  was  not  a  servant  of  the 
Company,  and  not,  therefore,  bound  by  their  rules;  and 
that  it  was  an  offering  to  him  simply  as  a  holy  man.  Bat 
the  Resident  was  firm  :  tray  after  tray  was  removed  out  of 
sight :  and  the  elephant  never  earned  a  Bishop ! 

The  installation  of  the  Rawul  followed.  Jewels  were 
suspended  from  his  turban,  an  unkar,  or  sharp  instrument 
used  to  drive  elephants,  was  placed  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
a  sword  was  girded  to  his  side.  A  long  list  of  presents  made 
to  him  were  then  enumerated ;  and  he  himself  presented, 
in  return,  a  nuzzur  or  offering  of  gold  mohurs— retiring 
from  the  presence,  after  having  done  so,  with  low  salaams. 
The  Durbar  then  broke  up,  and  all  retired  to  the  garden- 
temples,  till  the  setting  sim  allowed  of  movements  home- 
wards. 

The  next  day  the  Bishop  was  called  to  see  a  body  of 
Thugs — those  Indian  murderers,  once  hidden  in  darkness, 
but  now  brought  to  Ught.     Out  of  a  large  body  in  custody, 
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four  were  called  forth,  and  the  Bishop  questioned  one  of 
them,  a  mild  looking,  aged  man.  '^  I  haye  been  a  Thug/' 
he  said,  "  for  thirty  years.  It  was  my  kismut — my  fate. 
Had  I  been  bom  a  carpenter,  I  should  have  built  houses 
and  made  tables :  but  being  bom  a  Thug,  I  robbed  and 
murdered.  I  had  no  idea  of  its  being  wrong,  though  I 
think  so  now.  It  was  my  profession,  and  I  followed  it  as 
soldiers  do.  Our  goddess  guides  and  protects  us.  She 
tells  us  when  and  where  to  act.  Sometimes  we  kill  seventy 
at  a  time ;  sometimes  ten  or  twenty.  The  bodies  are  plun- 
dered, and  then  buried.  It  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to  us  when 
we  happen  to  kill  people  who  have  no  money.  Formerly, 
we  used  to  plunder  first,  and  kill  after.  But  we  found  it 
more  quiet,  comfortable,  and  safe  to  kill  first,  and  run 
the  risK  of  plimder.  I  have  killed  about  three  himdred 
men,  women,  and  children  myself.  Women  and  children 
are  all  the  same.  If  I  was  set  free  now,  I  should  not 
resume  the  practice.     I  have  done  with  it." 

Some  of  the  party  were  anxious  to  see  the  process ;  and 
when  the  Bishop  had  retired,  one  Thu^  was  asked  to  ex- 
hibit it  upon  another.  But  their  principles  forbade  this. 
A  Hindoo  servant  therefore  was  sent  for,  and  consented  to 
the  experiment  He  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  one  of  the 
Thugs  sat  opposite,  holding  him  in  conversation.  After  a 
while,  when  he  appeared  interested,  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  window  by  some  remark  upon  the  weather.  He 
looked  up.  In  an  instant  a  second  Tnug  standing  behind 
him,  had  twisted  a  cloth  tight  roimd  his  neck,  thrown  him 
prostrate  on  his  face,  knelt  on  his  back,  and  was  strangling 
nim !  Every  one  present  involuntarily  rushed  forward  to  the 
rescue:  and  the  man  arose,  shaking  himself,  and  grinning  a 
very  ghastly  smile !  He  was  black  in  the  face,  and  evidently 
thought  the  matter  had  been  carried  quite  far  enough. 

Under  the  vigilance  of  the  British  Government,  the  whole 
of  this  atrocious  system,  grafted  upon  a  religion  once  called 
innocent  and  moral,  was  dying  out.     Hundreds  of  Thugs, 

S roved  guilty  of  murder,  had  been  already  executed.  Hun- 
reds  more,  where  proof  had  failed,  were  held  in  custody. 
The  names  of  hundreds  more,  undetected  and  at  large,  were 
accurately  known  and  registered.  Colonel  Sleeman,  to 
whom  the  suppression  was  intrusted,  never  slept.  Every 
movement  was  watched,  and  every  suspicious  circumstance 
noted.  To  leave  one  Thug  at  liberty,  was  to  perpetuate 
the  system ;  for  it  had  the  power  of  self-production  every- 
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where,  and  one  Thug  could  initiate  hundreds.  So  secret, 
so  stealthy  was  the  system,  that  the  servant,  ohedient,  gentle, 
courteous,  waiting  upon  his  European  master,  mignt  be 
a  Thug  in  disguise.  A  rising  inclmation,  or  a  call  from  a 
companion,  would  bring  him  to  his  master  to  ask  for  leave 
of  absence  for  a  wMe — his  "wife  was  sick" — or  his 
"  father  was  dead :  " — ^any  excuse  would  serve  for  the  pre- 
datory and  murderous  excursion.  And  then  when  the  time 
for  his  return  had  arrived,  he  would  appear  again,  as  obe- 
dient, gentle,  courteous,  as  before,  with  the  blood  of  hun- 
dreds perhaps  on  his  hands  and  heart.  Surely  the  dark 
? laces  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty ! 
'he  more  heathenism  is  known,  the  worse  it  appears ;  and 
the  louder  is  the  call  upon  Christians  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

It  is  easier  to  relate  such  incidents  of  Indian  travel,  than 
to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  powerful  influence 
produced  by  the  visits  of  the  Bishop  to  these  distant  and 
isolated  spots.  The  daily  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
with  expositions  of  the  Scriptures — the  conversation  always 
directed  with  a  view  to  edification — the  earnest  discourses 
in  the  pulpit  or  the  chair,  never  more  tender,  simple, 
and  impressive,  than  when  two  or  three  only  were  gath- 
ered together — the  sanction  ^ven  to  the  performance  of 
divine  service  by  some  one  m  every  station  who  feared 
God  and  eschewed  evil — the  suggestions  made  for  the 
continuance  of  family  devotions  after  he  had  left — the 
present  of  books,  eittier  his  own  works  or  some  others 
calculated  to  impress  the  mind  or  raise  the  tone  of  piety : 
— all  these  were  the  results  following  each  visit.  The  im- 
pression in  many  cases  may  have  been  transient ;  but  in 
others  it  was  abiding,  and  all  knew  and  confessed  that  there 
had  been  a  prophet  amongst  them.  When  the  tone  of 
piety  throughout  the  land  was  low,  it  was  raised;  when 
error  entered  and  began  to  spread,  it  was  checked.  The 
silent  influence  of  twenty-five  years  of  service  such  as  this, 
is  incalculable.    The  "  day  "  alone  can  declare  it. 

After  performing  divine  service  both  in  the  Residency  at 
Jyepore,  and  in  the  cantonments,  on  Sunday,  March  20th, 
the  bishop  hastened  to  join  the  camp,  which  had  come  up 
and  passed  on.  The  season  was  advancing,  the  heat  was 
increasing,  and  forced  marches  were  adopted;  so  that  oa 
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Saturday,  March  26th,  Delhi  was  in  sight  **  After  a 
journey,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  of  eighty-nine  days,  of  which 
fifty-one  were,  in  part,  spent  at  Qie  difierent  stations,  and 
thirty-ei^ht  wholly  in  travelling,  I  came  this  morning 
withm  sight  of  the  domes  and  minarets  of  Delhi.  The 
distant  view  very  much  resembled  that  of  Oxford  from  the 
Banbury  road.  A  near  approach,  however,  dissipated  the 
delusion,  as  it  displayed  the  lofty  city  walls,  in  excellent 
repair,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  en- 
tered the  fortifications  at  about  seven  o'clock,  after  fifteen 
hours  ddk ;  and  most  imposing  was  the  grandeur  of  the 
mosques,  palaces,  and  mansions  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
the  world.  The  red  stone  of  which  many  of  the  buildings 
are  constructed,  is  very  beautiful.  The  wide  streets,  the 
ample  bazaars,  the  shops  with  every  kind  of  elegant  wares, 
the  prodigious  elephante  used  for  all  purposes,  the  numerous 
native  carriages  drawn  by  noble  oxen,  the  children  bedizened 
with  finery,  the  vast  elevation  of  the  mosques,  foimtains, 
and  caravanserais  for  travellers,  the  canals  full  of  running 
water  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  streets ;  all  gave  me  an  im- 
pression of  the  magnificence  of  a  city  which  was  once  twenty 
miles  square,  and  counted  two  millions  of  inhabitants. 
May  God  bless  the  hundred  and  thirty  Christians,  out  of  the 
hundred  and  thirty  thous£Lnd  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  now 
constituting  the  population." 

But  the  plan  marked  out  for  the  Bishop  did  not  contem- 
plate any  stay  at  Delhi  on  this  occasion.  It  was  to  be  visited 
on  the  return  journey  from  the  hills  ;  and  there  was  only 
a  halt  now  on  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  and  an  address  to 
the  few  Christians  residing  at  the  civil  station,  some  miles 
without  the  city  walls.  That  halt  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing reflections : — 

'  It  was  on  this  day  in  1832,  that  I  became  Bishop-elect 
of  this  awfully  responsible  See.  As  I  enter  on  the  fifth  year 
of  my  sacred  office,  I  would  desire  to  humble  myself  before 
my  God  and  Saviour  for  his  unnumbered  mercies.  The 
very  fact  of  having  performed  a  land  journey  of  twelve 
hundred  miles  through  the  most  disturbed  native  provinces, 
with  changes  of  temperature  often  exceeding  40°  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  exposure  in  tents  unavoidably 
perilous,  speaks  the  goodness  of  God.  I  have  been  reading 
over,  as  is  my  annual  custom,  my  notes  made  in  1832,  and 
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subsequent  years,  and  the  Consecration  service,  in  order  to 
affect  my  mind  with  these  mercies;  and  in  order  also 
to  learn  penitential  sorrow  and  shame  for  my  countles8 
defects,  sms  and  provocations,  and  that  I  may  seek  for 
more  grace  for  the  short  and  imcertain  period  of  remain- 
ing service,  that  "  Christ  may  be  glorified  in  my  body  ** 
somewhat  more  this  year  "whether  it  be  by  hfe  or  by 
death." ' 

To  spend  the  remainder  of  Passion  Week,  Good  Friday, 
and  Easter  Day,  with  the  four  thousand  Christians  at  Meerut 
was  now  earnestly  desired ;  but  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  on 
the  Sunday  night  made  the  attempt  perilous.  The  whole 
cotmtry  was  under  water,  and  the  contents  of  the  palan- 
quins, carried  through  the  swollen  streams  on  the  bearers' 
heads,  were  saturated  with  water.  Meerut,  however,  was 
reached  at  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  A  noble 
church,  with  deep  galleries,  erected  in  1821,  and  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Heber  in  1824,  was  capable  of  accommo- 
dating nearly  two  thousand  persons.  The  Bishop  longed 
to  communicate  to  them  some  "spiritual  gift,"  and  he 
spared  no  labour.  The  two  excellent  chaplains  were  at 
once  called  to  conference,  and  the  programme  of  the  Visi- 
tation was  soon  arranged.  Each  day  the  church  was 
opened  for  morning  prayers;  each  day  the  Bishop  expounded 
the  Holy  Gospel,  with  much  tenderness;  and  each  day  more 
than  two  himdred  persons  assembled  to  receive  the  word  at 
his  mouth.  On  Uood  Friday  and  Easter  Day,  the  whole 
body  of  the  military  throngea  the  spacious  church.  Such 
a  sight  called  forth  all  the  Bishop's  powers.  To  arrive  in 
time,  he  had  far  outstripped  the  camp,  and  his  sermons 
were  all  left  behind ;  but  he  made  fresh  ones  on  each 
occasion,  more  suitable,  perhaps,  because  written  under 
present  impressions.  Meerut  was  full  of  sickness  and  sad 
hearts,  and  deep  sympathy  had  been  aroused  for  one  of  the 
chaplains  into  whose  house  death  had  again  and  again 
entered.  As  three  dear  children  were  in  quick  succession 
carried  to  their  burial,  the  hearts  of  all  were  moved  and 
prepared  to  receive  the  word,  when  the  Bishop  on  Easter 
Day  addressed  his  crowded  audience  from  1  Thess.  iv. 
13,  14,  and  spoke  of  the  "  Child  of  sorrow  consoled  by 
the  fact,  the  benefits,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion." It  was  hard  to  decide  which  was  the  most  affect- 
ing sight : — when  hundreds  of  strong  men  were  melted  into 
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tears  under  the  power  of  his  appeals ;  or  when,  the  puhlio 
service  ended,  he  went  into  the  house  of  mourning,  and 
read  his  sermon  once  again  to  the  bereaved  and  weeping 
mother  I 

The  number  presented  for  confirmation  on  Easter  Eve 
had  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-two:  the  number  of  com- 
mimicants  on  Easter  Day  was  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
The  evening  services,  though  voluntary  as  it  respected  the 
attendance  of  the  troops,  and  though  the  Bishop  did  not 
preach,  were  largely  attended ;  and  on  Easter  Monday  and 
Tuesday  the  interest  continued  unabated. 

On  Wednesday  the  Bishop  preached  in  a  pretty  mis- 
sionary chapd,  built  by  the  Begum  Sumroo,  ana  under  the 
charge  of  a  catechist  named  Bichards.  On  this  occasion 
seventy  natives  were  baptised  and  confirmed. 

On  Thursday  divine  service  was  celebrated  on  occasion  of 
the  consecration  of  a  new  burial-ground ;  and  on  Friday  one 
hundred  sick  soldiers  were  visited  in  hospital,  addressed 
tenderly,  and  prayed  for.  The  fine  schools  of  the  Dragoons 
and  Bufis  were  also  examined. 

On  Saturday,  two  hours  were  spent  amongst  the  native 
Christians,  and  two  hours  more  in  earnest  and  anxious  con- 
ference with  the  chaplains — the  mind  of  one  having  been 
long  harassed  with  conscientious  scruples  on  various  church 
questions. 

Every  interval  of  time  between  these  public  duties  was 
filled  up  with  receiving  visitors  and  returning  visits :  amongst 
the  former  appeared,  to  the  Bishop's  great  pleasure,  H.  H. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  C.S.,  the  son  of  his  old  controversial  adver- 
sary, Archdeacon  Thomas,  of  Bath. 

This  accumulation  of  duty  proved  too  much,  and  when  the 
following  Sunday  morning's  sermon  had  been  preached  to 
a  larger  audience  than  ever,  and  the  Sunday  afternoon's 
sermon  to  the  natives  in  their  missionary  chapel,  the  Bishop 
feUill. 

His  skilful  doctor  was  happily  at  hand,  and  by  his  direc- 
tions every  engagement  was  relinquished,  the  day  of 
departure  postponed,  and  perfect  quiet  enjoined.  By  God's 
blessing,  the  illness  proved  temporary  and  passed  away,  but 
nothing  more  was  done.  Nor  was  it  necessary.  The 
desired  impression  was  produced,  and  his  labour  had  not 
been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  The  prayers  with  which  every- 
thing had  been  begun,  continued,  and  ended,  seemed  to  be 
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at  once  heard  and  answered.  The  whole  tone  of  reUg;ioii 
was  raised,  and  its  influence  seemed  to  pervade  all  minds. 
Even  in  the  social  intercourse  of  every  day  much  kindly 
feeling  was  elicited ;  and  the  splendid  entertainments  given 
by  the  Buffs  and  Dragoons  at  their  respective  mess-rooms 
were  rendered  subservient  to  edification  by  the  addresses 
delivered.  At  no  station  hitherto  visited,  had  a  larger 
blessing  been  vouchsafed. 

*  I  look  back/  the  Bishop  says  himself,  *  on  the  fifteen 
Meerut  days  with  peculiar  thankfulness,  from  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  population,  the  time  falling  in  Passion  and 
Easter  weeks,  the  amazing  opportunities  for  extensive  use- 
fulness, and  the  tranquillity  restored  to  the  mind  of  a  most 
amiable,  pious,  simple-hearted  chaplain.' 

He  had  been  too  much  occupied  at  Meerut  to  turn  aside 
for  any  sight.  He  only  made  wnat  he  called  "a  pilgrimage" 
to  Sirdhana,  the  residence  of  the  Begum  Sumroo,  who  had 
died  about  a  month  before.  Being  now  restored  by  rest, 
he  bade  farewell  to  his  kind  entertainers,  Mr.  Glyn,  the 
judge,  and  Mr.  Whiting  the  chaplain,  and  pressed  on  to  the 
camp  at  Deyrah  Dhoon.  He  was  then  on  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayah  Mountains ;  and  on  April  16th,  1836,  the  very 
day  fixed  in  the  plan  arranged  for  him  by  Captain  Gbrden 
nine  months  before,  he  ascended  them  and  halted  at  Mus- 
sooree,  wondering  at  the  goodness  and  mercy  which  had 
followed  him,  and  made  the  crooked  places  so  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  so  smooth. 

Mussooree  was  only  a  halting-place  on  the  way  to  SImlah ; 
and  the  Bishop  was  welcomed  and  entertained  by  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Brace,  two  cherished  friends  and  companions  of 
his  voyage  from  England.  On  April  22nd,  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

*  We  spend  our  days  most  pleasantly,  and,  as  I  hope, 
profitably.  How  good  is  God,  to  interpose  seasons  of  calm 
and  reflection  between  hurried  successions  of  dut)'.  Now 
we  have  time  for  thought,  prayer,  meditation,  preparation. 
Now  the  soul  retires  into  itself,  instead  of  acting  perpetually 
in  external  things.  It  heals  itself  as  well  as  others.  I  am 
sure  when  my  camp  came  up,  and  I  got  re-possession  of  my 
Thomas  st  Kempis,  one  interior  sentiment  of  that  remarkable 
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saint-like  writer  recalled  me  to  myself  more  than  a  hundred 
conversations  with  men : — "  It  is  good  for  me,  O  Lord,  that 
Thou  hast  humbled  me,  that  I  might  learn  Thy  righteous- 
ness, and  might  cast  away  all  elation  and  presumption  of 
heart.  It  is  profitable  for  me  that  confusion  hath  covered 
my  face,  that  I  might  seek  Thee  for  my  consolation  rather 
than  men.  There  is  no  one  who  can  console  me  of  all  who 
are  under  the  heavens,  except  Thou,  0  Lord  my  God,  the 
heavenly  Physician  of  souls,  who  smitest  and  healest, 
bringest  down  to  hell  and  liftest  up.  To  Thee  I  commend 
myself,  and  all  that  relates  to  me,  tnat  Thou  mayest  chasten 
me.  Better  is  it  to  be  punished  here  than  in  a  future 
world."  (Lib.  iii.  c.  50.)  I  close  my  letter  with  a  cheerful 
humble  trust  in  my  Almighty  Saviour.  My  life  hangs  by  a 
thread.  The  Hills  which  are  life  to  others,  may  be  death 
to  me.     "  Christ  is  all"  to  D.  C 

There  was  neither  chaplain  nor  church  when  the  Bishop 
entered  Mussooree,  but  he  seldom  left  a  place  as  he  founa 
it.  Divine  service  was  performed  twice  each  Sunday  at 
Landour,  the  neighbouring  sanatarium  for  sick  soldiers ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  overcrowded  room  gave  significance  to  the 
appeal,  he  announced  his  intention  to  buud  a  church,  and 
called  a  public  meeting  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
The  result  is  thus  described  by  himself : — 

*  Mussooree,  Tuesday,  April  26,  1836,  6*30  a.m. — Very 
chilly  morning ;  thermometer  44^ ;  driven  in  from  my  walk 
by  the  wintry  cold.  Yesterday  also  was  cold,  with  a 
cloudy  sky  and  rain.  My  poor  terrified  frame,  accustomed 
for  four  years  to  excessive  neat,  is  shrivelled  up  with  this 
English  January  weather.  But  what  a  blessing  such  hills 
are !  There  were  twelve  new  houses  built  last  season 
(April  to  October),  and  there  will  be  more  this.  Nor  are 
we  without  hopes  of  an  English-like  country  church  being 
built.  I  was  sitting,  about  eleven  o'clock,  with  two  or 
three  gentlemen  who  had  called,  amongst  whom  was 
Captain  Blair,  just  returned  along  the  hiUs  from  Simlah, 
when  the  two  leading  persons  at  Meerut,  Hamilton  and 
Hutchinson,  came  in  to  talk  with  me  about  the  church  of 
which  I  gave  notice  on  Sunday.  "We  soon  warmed.  Plans, 
sites,  architects,  means  of  supply,  were  arranged  in  about 
two  hours.  I  promised  one  thousand  rupees  from  the 
Church  Building    Fund,    two   hundred  rupees  from  the 
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Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  two  hundred  rupees 
myself.  Three  gentlemen  each  subscribed  two  hunored 
and  one  hundred.  We  ordered  our  ponies  and  johnpons 
(commonly  so  called,  but  properly  char-palkee ;  a  four-legged 
chair,  carried  on  two  poles  by  two  or  more  men,  and  usual 
on  the  hiUs),  on  the  instant  to  go  and  see  the  three  or 
four  places  pronounced  eligible  for  sites.  The  heavens  were 
cloudy ;  and  no  sun  to  dread.  "We  were  on  the  grounds 
from  two  to  four  o'clock,  and  selected  the  best  spot.  Before 
night  Mr.  Bateman,  my  chaplain,  had  sketched  an  elevation 
for  a  church,  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five,  to  hold  two  hundred 
eople ;  and  I  had  finished  my  letter  to  the  owner  of  the 
ana.  On  Monday  we  hope  to  be  ready  for  the  pubUc 
meeting.  My  church-buildmg  experience  at  home  comes 
in,  and  enables  me  to  speak  with  aecision.     Deo  graUas* 

*  May  4th. — We  shall  have  a  church  here  presently. 
The  beautiful  plan  was  entirely  approved  by  the  Committee 
here  on  Monday,  as  well  as  by  a  scientific  officer  at  Saha- 
runpore  to  whom  it  was  submitted.  The  estimate  is 
three  thousand  two  hundred  rupees ;  and  the  subscription 
already  raised  amounts  to  three  thousand  three  hundred 
rupees.  A  little  hesitation  remains  about  the  exact  site, 
because  the  habitations  ramble  over  a  space  of  four  or  five 
miles;  but  we  have  two  in  view,  and  I  hope  before  we 
leave,  on  May  16th,  to  lay  the  first  stone.' 

*  May  10th, — God  be  thanked,  I  have  just  returned  from 
measuring  out  the  site  for  our  new  church,  to  be  called 
Christ-Church,  which  Mr.  Proby  has  given  us  out  of  his 
own  garden.  This  wiU  be  the  firet  church  built  in  India 
after  the  pattern  of  an  English  parish  church.  It  will 
stand  on  a  mountain  like  Zion,  "beautiful  for  situation." 
The  tower  is  eighteen  feet  square,  and  thirty-five  feet 
high :  the  body  of  the  church  is  fifty-five  by  twenty- 
three.' 

*  Monday,  May  16th, — On  Saturday  we  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  Christ-Church,  Mussooree.  The  whole  Christian 
population  poured  out.  The  scene  on  the  gently  sloping 
sioe  of  the  hill  was  exquisite;  and  the  entire  ground 
around  the  circuit  of  the  foundations  was  crowded.  The 
Himalayah  Mountains  never  witnessed  such  a  sight.  As 
we  were  departing,  the  band  of  the  Ghoorka  raiment 
struck  up  the  National  Anthem,  which  echoing  and  re- 
echoing amongst  the  mountains,  was  the  finest  thing  I 
ever  heard.       Afterwards  I   entertained   the   Committee 
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at  dinner.  We  sat  down,  twenty-one,  in  camp  fashion — 
each  sending  his  own  chair,  knives,  forks,  plates,  and 
spoons.  GK)d  be  magnified!  The  whole  celebration  was 
unique.  It  will  be  the  first  church  raised  amidst  the  eternal 
snows  of  Upper  India,  and  all  planned,  executed,  and  money 
raised  in  a  single  month.    Nine  months  will  finish  it.' 

This  was  the  Bishop's  last  public  act  in  this  place ;  and 
after  writing  the  above  lines  he  commenced  his  loumey, 
and  plimged  into  the  sea  of  mountains  intervening  between 
Mussooree  and  Simlah.  Nothing  could  be  more  sublime 
than  the  scenery.  Now  one  huge  mass  standing  forth  in 
its  naked  majesty  of  rock  and  precipice ;  now  a  second 
clothed  in  the  beauty  of  the  flowering  rhododendron ;  and 
now  a  third,  varied  with  plantations  of  the  fir  and  pine. 
The  summits  of  the  whole  range  presented  a  continually 
changingoutline ;  each  deep  ravine,  or  khtid,  was  a  bed  of  wild 
flowers ;  and  every^  little  patch  of  soil  spared  by  the  moun- 
tain torrent,  was  formed  into  ten»ces  for  the  growth  of  grain, 
and  the  site  of  a  native  village.  Narrow  paths  winding  round 
the  moimtain  sides  connectea  these  villages  together,  formed 
the  route  for  travellers,  and  led  to  each  day's  resting-place. 
Often  from  the  resting-place  the  goal  was  m  ftdl  view,  and 
apparently  close  at  hand ;  but  such  was  the  projection  of  the 
mountain  spurs,  and  such  the  depth  of  the  ravines,  that 
generally  hour  after  hour  would  pass  away,  and  ten  or 
twelve  miles  be  passed,  before  it  was  fairly  reached,  and  the 
day's  work  done.  This  was  no  route  for  elephants,  camels, 
palanquins,  or  comfortable  tents;  and  these  were  accord- 
mgly  exchanged  for  experienced  ponies,  stout  sticks,  hill 
tente,  and  jonnpons.  The  main  camp  with  all  the  heavy 
bamage,  was  sent  round  by  the  lower  route  of  Nahim; 
whilst  indispensable  things  were  carried  on  the  backs  of 
Puharries,  or  Hill-men,  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  duty.  They  perfectly  understood  the  philo- 
sophv  of  a  division  of  labour,  so  that  a  company  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  barely  sufficed. 

The  attempt  to  cross  the  moimtains  was  a  serious  matter 
in  those  days,  and  not  free  from  danger.  No  mountains 
in  the  world  are  more  precipitous;  no  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  more  trying.  And  there  was  no  way  of 
escape.  The  route  once  entered,  Bishop  and  Puharrie 
must  tread  the  same  track,  shiver  under  the  same  cold, 
faint  imder  the  same  heat,  and  incur  the  same  risk.     No 
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one  could  succour  his  neighbour.  Colonel  Young,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  route,  and  gave  the  Bishop 
the  great  advantage  of  his  society  and  prot^tion,  was  wont 
to  announce  beforehand  the  dangers  of  the  day.  But  he 
never  oflfered  help :  knowing  well  that  to  attempt  to  aid, 
was  to  increase  the  peril.  One  day  he  forewarned  all 
that  the  most  critical  part  of  the  journey  was  to  be  en- 
countered; and  recommended  cannon.  The  reason  soon 
became  apparent.  At  a  certain  spot,  the  path,  meeting 
with  a  rock  cropping  out  of  the  mountain  sid!e,  too  hard  to 
be  cut  through,  and  too  large  to  be  removed,  rose  over  it, 
steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  barely  three  feet  wide,  and 
with  an  ascent  and  descent  of  twenty  feet ;  whilst  on  one 
side  the  mountain  stood  up  like  a  perpendicular  wall,  and 
on  the  other  sunk  sheer  down,  at  least  three  thousand  feet, 
without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  break  the  fall.  The  Colonel 
alighted,  and  bade  his  mule  go  on ;  she  passed  safely  over ; 
he  followed,  and  walked  on,  never  stopping  even  to  look 
back,  till  he  reached  the  next  encampment.  "  What  would 
have  been  the  use  ?  "  he  said.  The  Bishop  followed  in  his 
johnpon,  borne  carefully  by  his  Hill-men ;  but  it  made  the 
breath  come  short,  to  see  his  feet  suspended,  as  they  neces- 
sarily were,  over  the  dizzy  height.  One  pony,  when  it 
reached  the  ridge  of  the  rock,  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic,  and  stood  still,  trembling  violently.  An  instant  more, 
and  it  would  have  fallen  headlong,  and  been  dashed  to 
pieces ;  but  its  master  covered  its  eyes,  and  led  it  gently  and 
safely  down  ;  instinct  serving  better  than  sight. 

Colonel  Young,  who  was  PoUtical  Agent,  was  making  his 
annual  tour  of  inspection,  and  his  presence  was  a  singular 
advantage  to  those  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  mountaineers.  They  gathered 
round  him  at  every  village,  and  he  held  "  cutchery,"  listen- 
ing to  complaints,  dispensing  justice,  and  enforcing  moral 
obligations.  Thus,  their  religion,  amusements,  prejudices, 
oaths,  marriages,  laws  of  inheritance,  and  manner  of  settling 
disputes  gradually  became  famiHar  to  the  Bishop,  and 
afforded  data  for  their  improvement. 

When  the  Colonel  had  arrived  at  the  limits  of  his  juris- 
diction, and  was  about  to  take  his  leave  and  return  to 
Mussooree,  a  meeting  of  the  Hill-men  was  summoned,  and 
the  Bishop  addressed  them  at  some  length,  expressing  the 
deep  interest  he  felt  in  their  welfare,  and  promising  to  use 
every  effort  to  provide  them  with  schools  and  instructors. 
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They  clapped  their  hands  and  shouted  for  joy,  and  pledged 
fhemselves  to  do  all  that  he  desired. 

The  Bishop  and  his  party  now  journeyed  on  alone ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  hasten,  for  supplies  began  to  fail.  Several 
pjetiy  Rajahs  came  out  to  pay  compliments,  as  their  respec- 
tive territories  were  entered ;  ana  amongst  them  ope  who 
brought,  as  a  present,  some  honey  and  a  sheep.  This  last 
was  particularly  acceptable,  for  the  small  flock  which  had 
accompanied  the  camp  from  Mussooree  was  eaten  up ;  and 
only  a  few  ducks  and  fowls,  carried  on  men's  backs,  remained. 
The  present  being  accepted,  however,  a  return  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  find  anything  suitable.  At  length 
the  sight  of  two  or  three  ponds  of  water  in  the  mountein 
hollows  brought  the  ducks  to  mind,  and  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  would  be  accounted  most  precious,  since  no 
such  birds  had  been  seen  before,  two  ducks  and  a  drake 
were  at  once  presented,  and  carried  off,  loudly  vociferating, 
in  the  arms  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  They  were  liberated  at 
the  ponds,  and  their  noisy  acknowledgments  contrasted  ludi- 
crously enough  with  the  silent  astonishment  of  the  assembled 
crowds.  When  the  New  Zealander  stands  on  the  ruins  of 
London  Bridge,  and  reads  that  ducks  are  indigenous  in  the 
Himalayah  Moimtains,  may  this  book  live  to  correct  the 
statement  and  solve  the  mystery ! 

The  rains  now  set  in ;  and  heavy  storms,  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  disquieted  the  camp.  Trenches  were  required 
to  carry  off  the  water.  The  tents  -were  saturated,  and 
became  heavy  to  carry  in  the  day,  and  dangerous  to  sleep 
in  at  night.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  delight  that  on 
June  3rd,  after  much  discomfort,  the  whole  party  straggled 
into  Simlah,  and  found  shelter  in  a  comfortable  home.  The 
joumejr  had  occupied  eighteen  days.  All  suffered  except 
the  Bishop :  his  health  and  spirits  happily  remained  firm. 
Three  exh'acts  from  his  journal-letters  will  express  his 
grateful  feelings : — 

*  SiXLAH,  7200  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea, 
Friday,  June  8,  1836  ;  Thermometer  73' 
at  four  p.  M. 

*  We  arrived  here  this  morning  after  a  march  of  four 
hours.  Judge  of  my  delight,  ^hen  a  packet  of  seventy- 
one  letters  and  papers  were  placed  on  my  table ;  and  this 
in  addition  to  forty-three  sent  out  to  me,  on  the  preceding 
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AsLj,  but  I  am  too  much  fatigued  to  enter  on  them.  My 
spirits  also  are  overwhelmed.  The  impression  on  a  first 
reading  is  thankfulness  to  the  "  God  of  all  grace/'  for  his 
goodness  to  the  most  imworthy  of  his  creatures. 

'  Saturday,  June  4th.  A  calm  delightful  repose  of  ei£;ht 
hours  in  our  nice  bungalow;  perfect  quiet;  no  jabbering 
tongues  of  three  or  four  hundred  natives  at  half-past'  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  no  bugle  sounding  at  four  o'clock ; 
no  exhausting  march  of  three  or  four  hours !  When  our 
camp  from  below  has  come  up  with  my  books,  papers,  and 
implements  of  business,  I  hope  to  sit  down  for  four  months' 
dihgent  work  in  this  charming  climate.  But  one  himdred 
and  fourteen  letters  rather  overwhelm  me !  I  have  been 
at  present  only  able  to  take  them,  like  Hezekiah,  and 
spread  them  before  the  Lord.  I  have  twice  done  so — ex- 
panded them  on  my  desk — turned  them  over — and  prayed 
for  each  individual  who  has  written  them,  especially  for  tiie 
sixty-six  brethren  assembled  in  Islington,  who  signed  the 
letter  of  January  6th. 

'First  Sunday  after  Trinity ,  June  5th.  Blessed  be  this 
holy  mom !  All  calm,  all  inspiring  peace  and  gratitude. 
I  am  sitting  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  my  room, 
with  its  windows  open  all  round,  and  the  sun  just  making 
its  way  over  the  eastern  hiUs.  There  is  not  a  sound  to 
interrupt  the  moments  of  communion  with  the  Author  and 
Preserver  of  my  blessings.  But  something  more  is  wanting 
than  external  repose  and  opportunities— even  Thv  Grace, 
O  Blessed  Saviour,  or  the  soul  cleaves  to  the  dust  still,  nor 
rises  ever  towards  Thyself.  Quicken  Thou  me  according  to 
Thy  word ! 

*  Three  of  our  party  are  likely  to  be  confined  from  church 
from  over-fatigue  upon  the  march,  and  sleeping  for  nine 
days  in  damp  tents.  They  have  smart  fevers.  I  owe  my 
own  exemption,  under  God,  to  the  better  tents  provided  for 
me,  and  the  less  fatigue  I  underwent. 

*  But  I  must  break  off.  I  have  no  books,  no  robes,  no 
sermons,  and  am  waiting  for  their  coming  up  before  the 
time  for  service.' 

Thus  the  rest  at  Simlah  commenced ;  and  it  continued 
without  any  serious  interruption  for  four  months.  It  was 
a  pleasant  respite  from  "  t^  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  " 
both  in  a  natural  and  spiritual  sense.  The  society  was 
very  agreeable ;  and  the  Bishop   did  everything  to   pro- 
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mote  kiiidly  feeling  by  social  intercourse  and  small  weekly 
parties. 

There  was  no  clergyman  in  charge  of  the  station;  but 
divine  service  was  performed  twice  each  Sunday  in  a 
small  room  given  for  the  purpose  by  Lady  William 
Bentinck.  Here  the  Bishop  and  his  chaplain  officiated ;  and 
arrangements  were  soon  set  on  foot  for  giving  an  ecclesias- 
tical appearance  to  the  building  by  the  erection  of  a  tower 
and  chancel,  and  for  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  con- 
gregation by  the  addition  of  a  clock  and  bell.  Prayer-books 
were  supplied ;  singing  commenced ;  and  the  Sundays  were 
the  happiest  days  in  the  week,  and  worthy  to  be  held  in 
lasting  remembrance. 

But  the  Bishop's  leisure  was  employed  chiefly  in  the 
preparation  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  in  carrying  them 
through  the  press.  They  were  what  the  title-page  pro- 
fessed, "  Sermons  preached  in  India ;"  and  were  arranged 
into  a  series  in  order  to  show  the  "  Tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

In  these  employments,  and  in  much  important  correspon- 
dence, the  summer  at  Simlah  passed  away ;  and  as  October 
drew  near,  the  camp  was  re-organised  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  and  the  Bishop  prepared  to  descend  and  resume  his 
visitation.  Early  in  the  morning  of  October  10th,  each 
one  who  had  straggled  wearily  into  Simlah,  on  June  3rd, 
took  up  his  stafi^  and  prepared  to  quit  it.  Converging  at 
the  same. time  from  d&erent  points,  friend  after  friend- 
Colonel  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Raikes,  Captain  Simpson,  Mr.  Wake,  and  others 
— Joined  the  party,  and  met  at  the  boundary  of  Simlah. 
After  having  partaken  of  the  coffee  and  refreshments  kindly 

Erovided,  every  one  stood  up  uncovered  on  the  mountain 
row,  and  the  Bishop  commended  all  to  God,  rendering 
thanks  for  the  past,  and  entreating  grace  and  guidance  for 
the  future.  Then  with  a  blessing,  and  a  cordial  farewell, 
Simlah  and  Simlah  friends  disappeared  from  sight.  A 
steep  descent  and  a  journey  of  ten  miles  led  to  a  bungalow 
where  the  heat  of  the  day  was  passed ;  and  then  a  further 
journey  of  fifteen  miles  led  to  the  resting  place  of  Sabba- 
thoo.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  a  piece  of  level  ground,  and 
to  tread  upon  it.  A  week  was  spent  amongst  friends, 
in  order  to  get  accustomed  gradually  to  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  plains :  and  arrangements  were  made  that 
the  children  of  the  Hill-men,  educated  in  the  Government 
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school,  should  be  trained  to  act  as  schoolmasters,  in  fulfil" 
ment  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  Bishop. 

The  inarch  was  resumed  on  the  17th,  and  led,  not 
directly,  but  obliquely  downwards.  The  route  was  still 
amongst  the  moimtains ;  the  scenery  continued  very  grand ; 
the  air  felt  fresh  and  pure ;  when  suddenly  the  path  sunk 
out  of  sight,  a  curtain  seemed  to  be  withdrawn  on  either 
side,  and  the  plains  of  India  lay  stretched  before  the  eyes, 
misty  with  heat,  and  boundless  in  extent.  The  first  feeling 
was  to  start  back  and  return  ;  but  duty  said  "  go  forward," 
and  it  was  obeyed.  In  one  half  hour  all  were  enveloped 
once  more  in  the  heat  of  India.  The  foot  of  the  mountains 
is  most  unhealthy:  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
camp  from  the  place  where  it  was  pitched,  and  to  hasten  on. 
In  two  days,  Roopur  on  the  River  Sutlej  was  reached,  and 
the  Bishop  was  welcomed  by  Captain  (now  Sir  Claude) 
Wade,  the  Resident. 

It  was  at  Roopur  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  met  Run- 
jeet  Singh  :  so  that  the  place  had  some  historical  interest : 
ut  the  object  of  visiting  it  was  to  drop  down  the  river 
Sutlej  to  Lodianah.  Subsequent  events  have  made  the  ter- 
ritory familiar :  but  it  was  then  little  known.  Huge  boats, 
built  upon  the  Indus,  were  in  readiness :  and  the  stream 
bore  them  down  forty  miles  within  ten  hours.  This  was 
the  very  stream  (the  Hyphasis)  which  Alexander's  soldiers 
refused  to  cross.  He  had  passed  the  Indus  at  Attock — the 
Jhalum  (Hydaspes)  at  Jhelum,  where  he  conq^uered  and 
behaved  so  nobly  to  Porus — the  Chenab  (Akesmes) — and 
the  Ranee  (Hydraotes).  But  from  the  Sutlej  he  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  back  and  retrace  his  steps.  WTiilst  gliding 
down  it,  the  Bishop  rose  upon  the  deck,  and  looking  towards 
the  territory  of  the  Punjab,  then  scarcely  known,  exclaimed 
aloud, — "  I  take  possession  of  this  land  in  the  name  of  my 
Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ."  It  seemed  little  likely  at 
the  time  that  we  should  have  any  inheritance  to  put  our 
foot  on.  But  this  incident  is  surely  very  remarkable,  when 
connected  with  our  speedy  possession  of  the  whole  territory, 
the  favourable  prospects  of  our  missions  there,  and  the  help 
and  deliverance  Christian  England  drew  from  thence  in  her 
extreme  necessity.  It  seems  to  show  how  faith  has  power 
with  God,  and  still  prevails. 

Lodianah  was  then  the  watch-house  for  Lahore,  and  the 
frontier  station  on  our  side  the  river.  About  one  himdred 
Christians  resided  there,  and  the  Bishop  at  once  began  his 
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ministrations  amongst  them.  The  erection  of  a  church  was 
the  first  object ;  and  towards  it,  liberal  contributions  were 
made.  A  committee  was  appointed :  the  sketch  of  a  gothic 
church  to  hold  one  hundrea  persons  was  drawn  and  ap- 
proved :  a  site  was  selected :  and  an  application  made  for 
a  grant  to  Government.  Christ-Church,  Lodianah,  was 
the  result  of  these  eflforts  :  and  till  a  chaplain  could  be 
appointed,  the  Bishop  made  arrangements,  as  in  other  cases, 
for  a  Sunday  assembling,  and  the  reading  of  prayers  and 
a  sermon.  On  the  single  Sunday  assigned  to  this  station, 
two  services  were  performed,  and  confirmation  with  the 
Holy  Sacrament  aoministered.  All  was  interesting  and 
impressive.  The  influence  of  Captain  "Wade  was  very  great, 
and  all  for  good  :  and  his  hospitality  and  kindness  were 
without  bounds.  He  had  charge,  not  only  of  the  commu- 
nications with  Runjeet  Singh,  (who  had  sent  to  the  Bishop, 
Vakeels  with  his  compliments,  and  forty  pots  of  sweetmeats, 
as  a  nuzzur,)  but  of  the  two  ex-Kings  of  Caubul,  who  after- 
wards figured  so  prominently  in  the  Affghan  war.  They 
were  now  pensioners  on  the  British  Government,  and  lived 
in  a  garden-house  near  Lodianah.  The  Bishop  was  allowed 
to  visit  them  :  but  no  sort  of  ceremony  was  permitted, 
and  every  one  was  strictly  enjoined  to  wear  both  hat  and 
boots. 

Shah  Soojah,  who  was  afterwards  conducted  by  the 
British  army  to  Caubul,  and  placed  upon  the  throne,  was 
first  visited.  He  was  a  stout,  middle-aged,  good-looking 
man,  respectably,  but  not  richly,  dressed.  He  sat  upon  an 
ottoman,  and  the  Bishop  on  a  chair  close  by.  After  the 
usual  compliments,  he  said, — "Does  your  lordship  know 
the  Governor-General  P  I  want  to  be  brought  to  his  notice. 
One  word  from  him  would  seat  me  on  the  throne  of  my 
ancestors  :  and  then  the  English  and  their  Government 
would  have  in  me  a  firm  friend.  With  only  four  thousand 
rupees  I  lately  made  an  attempt  myself,  and  it  was  very 
nearly  successful.  My  children  are  asking  me  what  sort 
of  a  place  Caubul  is  :  and  unless  some  aid  is  given,  they 
will  hve  and  die  without  seeing  their  inheritance.  I  wish 
these  things  to  be  pleaded  before  the  Governor-General." 

The  Bishop  assured  him  that  he  would  remember  and  re- 
port what  he  had  said ;  but  urged  that  in  his  present  state,  he 
was  exempt  from  many  of  the  troubles  pressmg  upon  kings. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  remain  contented  and  peaceful  ? 

**  True,"  he  rejoined,  with  some  shrewdness    "  but  your 
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lordship,  for  instance,  fills  a  higli  and  important  post :  you 
can  do  much  good :  you  have  much  influence :  many  de- 
pend on  you :  would  you  wish  to  retire  from  all  this,  and 
be  banished  from  the  world  and  forgotten  ?  " 

The  Bishop  confessed  he  should  not.  "  Neither  do  I,  my 
lord." 

The  other  brother,  Shah  Zemaun,  was  blind  and  fretful. 
His  eyes  had  been  put  out  when  driven  from  Caubul :  and 
he  was  now  helpless  and  hopeless.  His  converse  was  chiefly 
on  religious  subjects,  and  the  interview  was  brief. 

It  was  from  these  kings  that  Runjeet  Singh  extorted 
the  famous  Koh-i-noor  which  now  graces  the  regalia  of 
our  Queen :  and  it  is  at  Loodianah  that  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  shawls  are  manufactured.  The  ladies  of 
England  little  know  from  what  poor  mud  huts  these  costly 
fabrics  issue. 

Through  Sirhind  and  Eajpoorah  the  camp  now  moved 
towards  Umballah,  then  a  small,  now  a  large  station,  where 
Mr.  Edgeworth*  courteously  received  the  Bishop.  The  usual 
divine  services  were  performed  in  his  house  on  Sunday, 
October  29th.  A  marriage  was  also  performed  here  by  his 
chaplain. 

Pressing  on  towards  Kumaul,  the  camp  was  pitched  for 
one  night  at  Thanesir,  a  very  celebrated  place  in  Eastern 
story,  abounding  with  magnificent  temples,  immense  tanks, 
and  very  holy  Brahmins.  The  latter  found  out  the  Bishop's 
pundit,  and  taking  him  from  the  camp  at  night,  inquired 
about  his  master's  "faith  and  duty" — What  were  his  plans? 
"What  his  religion  ?  What  his  habits  P  What  his  reasons 
for  travelling  P  What  his  teaching  P  The  pundit  was  a 
Christian,  a  son  of  Anund  Musseeh,  going  down  to  Calcutta 
to  complete  his  education  at  Bishop's  College,  and  as  the 
best  answer  to  some  of  these  questions,  he  went  and  fetched 
from  the  tent  Dr.  Mill's  Sanscrit  work,  called  the  Christa 
Sangita.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  an  epic 
poem  in  Sanscrit  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Christianity 
and  the  evidences  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  a  wonderful  proof 
of  genius  and  learning,  and  a  most  valuable  gift  and  legacy 
to  India.  So  much  were  these  learned  Brahmins  struck 
with  the  poem,  as  the  pundit  read  it,  that  they  continually 
asked  for  more  and  more  ;  and  it  was  not  till  day  dawned, 
and   the  camp  began  to  move,   that  they  released  him. 
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saying,  that  "  The  bishop  himself  must  be  an  angel  ; " 
and  that  "no  mere  mortal  man  could  have  written  such 
a  book.'* 

Kumaul  was  at  this  time  a  very  large  and  important 
station  under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  JParish, 
who  received  the  Bishop  into  his  house.  There  was  a  large 
church ;  and  much  time  and  thought  were  devoted  to  adding 
a  tower  to  it.  No  result  followed  at  the  time,  but  even- 
tually the  tower  rose,  a  tall  Roman  structure,  only  to  be 
removed  elsewhere,  when  Kumaul,  as  a  military  station, 
was  abandoned.  The  Church,  however,  as  it  stood,  was 
consecrated,  and  a  little  building  was  also  licenced  for 
divine  service,  to  which  some  interest  attached.  It  was 
called  "  the  soldiers'  meeting-house,"  and  was  built  entirely 
at  the  cost  of  the  soldiers  of  an  English  regiment,  by  whom, 
on  leaving  the  station,  it  was  handed  over  to  the  chaplain 
for  the  use  of  their  successors.  It  was  a  neat  bungalow. 
The  middle  part  was  fitted  up  for  divine  service,  and  the 
exterior  verandah  was  closed  and  partitioned  into  little 
chambers,  where  soldiers  might  singly  "shut  the  door,  and 

t)ray  "  to  their  father  in  secret.     In  the  hands  of  the  chap- 
ain,  and  watched  over  by  him,  its  tendency  was  truly  to 
edification.     It  was  named  St.  John's  Chapel. 

A  flourishing  Temperance  Society  existed  at  Kumaul, 
patronised  and  chiefly  supported  by  one  excellent  officer, 
whose  history  was  singular.  Originally  gay  and  worldly, 
to  say  no  worse,  his  change  of  mind,  and  conversion  to 
God,  were  very  marked.  He  was  in  a  company  where 
reckless  gambling  was  going  on ;  and  on  a  very  large  stake 
being  proposed,  one  of  the  players  took  from  his  bosom 
a  small  hideous  black  figure,  intended  to  represent  the 
devil.  He  addressed  himself  to  it ;  called  it  his  best  and 
only  friend;  coaxed,  pleaded,  threatened,  and  prayed  for 
success  in  terms  of  fearful  blasphemy.  The  Captain  was 
horror-struck.  He  left  the  company  at  once,  and  that  night 
found  him  prostrate  in  tears  of  penitence  before  God.  Nor 
did  he  join  the  world  again  till  his  prayers  were  heard,  his 
eyes  opened,  and  his  soul  had  found  peace.  He  was  now 
a  believer  in  Christ,  and  ready  to  every  good  word  and 
work.  This  Temperance  Society  had  originated  with  him, 
and  he  was  present  when  the  Bishop  addressed  the  members 
with  great  power  and  efiect.  Colonel  Sale,  afterwards  so 
distinguished  at  Jellalabad  and  elsewhere,  was  also  present, 
having  joined  the  Society  himself  as  an  example  to  the  troops. 
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The  congregations  on  the  two  Sundays  given  to  Kumaul 
were  very  large,  and  the  impression  was  very  great-  A 
deputation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  even  waited  on  the 
Bishop,  to  thank  him  for  his  sermons,  which  they  had 
almost  all  attended.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  effect,  that 
some  alarmists  sent  down  an  earnest  application  to  Cal- 
cutta for  a  priest  "  to  stay  the  plague." 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  soldiers  and  others  were  confirmed 
with  the  usual  addresses ;  and  the  next  day  two  fine  men  of 
the  16th  Light  Infantry  came  up  to  the  chaplain — "  Please 
sir,  will  you  give  us  our  seven  duties." 

The  next  day  an  ordination  was  held,  and  Anund  Mus- 
seeh,  a  brahmin  convert  of  fifteen  years  standing,  and 
known  to  Bishop  Heber,  was  admitted  to  Holy  Orders.  He 
had  been  called  to  Simlah,  and  spent  some  time  in  familiar 
intercourse  there,  which  had  proved  highly  satisfactory.  To 
himself  there  was  no  objection;  but  his  wife  remained  a 
heathen,  and  her  influence  was  sinister.  In  primitive  times 
no  convert  was  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  unless  he  had  won 
over  his  whole  family  to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and  there  was 
much  wisdom  in  the  rule.  It  was  not,  however,  insisted  on 
in  the  present  case;  but  all  due  inquiries  having  been  made, 
Anund  Musseeh  was  ordained  upon  the  title  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  appointed,  with  a  stipend  of  eighty 
rupees  a  month,  to  labour  at  Kumaul,  under  the  direction 
of  the  chaplain.  He  was  the  first  native  the  Bishop  had 
ordained,  and  the  first  Brahmin  (for  Abdool  Musseeh  was  a 
Mahometan)  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  in  our  Church.  The 
usual  questions  proposed  to  the  candidate  were  read  by  the 
Bishop  himself  in  Hindustani,  and  Ordination  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  same  language ;  though  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words  was  somewhat  imperfect.  Years  past — and  then 
regret  mingled  with  the  recollections  of  the  day. 

On  Monday,  November  14th,  the  march  was  resumed, 
and  the  camp  halted  at  Paniput,  Sumalka,  Soniput,  Alipore; 
— places  full  of  traditions  and  historical  reminiscences,  and 
abounding  with  game  of  all  descriptions ;  and  on  November 
18th  entered  Delhi.  The  impression  of  magnificence,  splen- 
dour, activity,  and,  alas !  flagrant  immorality,  made  on  the 
mind  by  a  former  hasty  visit,  were  abundantly  confirmed  by 
a  longer  stay  and  more  accurate  observation. 

The  Bishop's  arrival  was  notified  to  Colonel  Skinner,  who 
at  once  drove  down  to  the  chaplain's  house,  and  repeated 
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his  earnest  request  that  he  might  be  favoured  with  a  visit, 
preparatory  to  the  consecration  of  his  church.  This  Colonel 
Skinner  was  a  man  of  much  celebrity,  and  the  commander 
of  a  famous  body  of  light  horse  called  by  his  name.  His 
"  Life ''  has  recently  been  published,  and  possesses  great 
interest ;  but  at  Delhi  it  was  listened  to  from  his  own  lips. 
His  father  held  a  command  in  the  Mahratta  army,  and 
introduced  his  son  into  it  at  a  very  early  age.  He  soon 
saw  hard  duty,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  engaged 
in  fighting  every  morning  before  breakfast  for  months  toge- 
ther. He  entered  our  service  about  the  year  1806,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  sagacity  and  personal 
bravery.  He  raised  and  commanded  a  body  of  Irregular 
Cavaliy,  and  was  made  a  fiill  Colonel  of  the  English  army 
by  George  the  Fourth,  who  himself  put  his  name  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  overruled  all  questions  of  etiquette  in 
his  favour.  Entering  into  Delhi  with  a  conquering  army, 
twenty  years  ago,  and  gazing  on  its  countless  domes  and 
minarets,  he  made  a  vow  that,  if  ever  he  was  able,  he  would 
erect  an  English  church  which  should  uplift  the  cross  amongst 
them.  The  time  came  when  he  was  enabled  to  commence 
the  work;  and  he  persevered,  although  the  cost  far  surpassed 
the  estimate,  and  he  had  lost  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  by  the 
failure  of  Calcutta  agency  houses.  The  church  rose  slowly 
notwithstanding.  Government  offered  to  relieve  him,  and 
complete  the  work,  but  he  declined  the  offer.  His  vow 
might  be  delayed,  but  must  still  be  kept.  And  now  he 
stood  before  the  Bishop,  a  tall,  stout,  dark  man,  of  fifty-six, 
clad  in  a  military  dress  of  blue,  silver,  and  steel,  with  a 
heavy  helmet  on  his  head,  a  broadsword  at  his  side,  and  a 
red  ribbon  on  his  breast,  to  say  that  the  church  was  finished, 
and  to  beg  that  it  might  be  consecrated.  His  sons  were 
Christians,  as  he  was,  but  his  wife  remained  a  Mahometan, 
though,  as  he  said  with  tears,  "  a  better  wife  for  more  than 
thirty  years  no  man  ever  had." 

The  Bishop  instantly  drove  with  him  down  to  the  church. 
It  was  a  beautiful  Grecian  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  handsome  porticoes  at  each  extremity ;  three  of  them 
forming  entrances  with  flights  of  steps ;  the  fourth  closed  in 
and  appropriated  for  the  chancel.  The  body  of  the  building 
was  circular,  and  surmounted  by  an  ornamented  dome, 
cupola,  and  cross.  The  flooring  was  marble,  and  a  tempo- 
rary desk  and  pulpit  served  for  the  present  occasion.  The 
whole  effect  was  very  chaste  and  beautiful.    The  Bishop 
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was  delighted,  and,  mindful  of  the  founder,  called  it  St. 
James,  and  fixed  Novemher  22nd  for  the  consecration. 

On  that  day,  a  large  congregation  assembled,  and  a  very 
striking  and  impressive  sermon,  going  a  good  deal  into  detail, 
was  preached. 

After  the  consecration,  the  whole  European  society  of 
Delhi  met  at  Colonel  Skinner's  hospitable  abode,  and  ex- 
pressed their  deep  gratitude  to  him.  They  also  requested 
the  publication  of  the  Bishop's  sermon  as  commemorative 
of  the  day.    A  most  kindly  feeling  pervaded  every  mind. 

A  confirmation  followed,  and  the  Colonel,  with  his  three 
sons,  knelt  at  the  altar  to  dedicate  himself,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously dedicated  his  church,  to  the  service  of  God.  The 
scene  was  very  impressive,  and  the  Bishop's  address  moved 
all  to  tears.  At  the  conclusion,  the  Colonel  himself  at- 
tempted to  express  his  acknowledgnaents,  but  words  failed, 
and  ho  wept  silently  whilst  the  Bishop  prayed  that  the 
kindness  shown  to  the  house  of  his  God  might  be  returned 
sevenfold  into  his  own  bosom.  Alas!  that  a  church,  so 
beautiful  in  its  design,  and  so  interesting  in  its  early  annals, 
should,  before  many  years  had  passed,  have  been  "  riddled 
with  balls,  filled  with  dying  men,  and  made  a  magazine  for 
shot  and  shells  !  " 

It  wiU  readily  be  believed,  that  on  this  occasion,  all  the 
wonders  of  Delhi  were  inspected.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the 
old  King,  who  received  the  Bishop  in  state,  seated  on  the 
peacock  throne :  and  also  to  the  Jumma  Musjeed  or  Mahom- 
medan  mosque.  Much  intercourse  also  tooK  place  with  the 
higher  class  of  natives.  Many  princes,  gentry,  and  learned 
men  called,  and  held  discussions  of  all  kinds  upon  all  sub- 
jects. If  they  got  no  good,  they  gratified  their  curiosity, 
showed  their  courtesy,  and  obtained  presents  of  books. 

And  now  came  the  closing  Sunday,  and  the  last  of  these 
most  interesting  services,  with  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  on  Monday,  December  3rd,  the  camp 
moved  on.  It  passed  through  Chattah,  Jeyt,  and  Muttra, 
The  temples  at  Bindrabund  and  the  tomb  of  Ackbar  were 
examined ;  and  then  the  Bishop  entered  the  carriage  sent 
for  him  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  drove  into  Agra. 

Events  had  marched  on  during  his  absence  from  the 
Presidency,  and  Sir  Charles,  who  was  left  temporary 
Governor-General  of  India,  was  greeted  again  as  permanent 
Governor  of  Agra.    It  rejoiced  the  Bishop  to  meet  so  good 
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a  friend;  and  three  weeks  were  spent  happily  and  profitably 
in  his  company.  The  church  was  consecrated,  and  a  fund 
raised  for  adding  a  tower,  ^ire,  and  beU.  A  soldier's  chapel 
was  also  licenced,  as  at  Kumaul.  Divine  services  were 
celebrated  twice  each  Sunday,  and  morning  and  evening 
prayers  with  the  Governor  and  his  household  were  duly 
offered  and  appreciated. 

Of  the  fairy  Taj  Mahal,  the  strong- walled  Fort,  and  the 
wilderness  of  ruins  stretching  for  miles  around,  it  needs  not 
that  anything  be  said.  The  Bishop  was  now  in  the  beaten 
track  of  India,  and  it  will  be  better,  with  him,  to  hasten  on. 
He  had  been  prevailed  on  to  stay  one  week  beyond  his 
time,  and  he  had  now  to  make  it  up  by  rapid  journeys.  He 
began  to  feel  less  dread  of  the  sun  ;  grew  tired  of  the  mono- 
tony of  the  camp  ;  and  shrunk  from  the  disturbed  nights  in 
the  palanquin.  Hence,  as  far  as  possible,  he  resorted  to 
wheeled  carriages,  with  relays  of  horses  :  by  which  means, 
seventy  miles  could  be  traversed  in  a  day,  the  camp  out- 
stripped, the  station  reached,  and  the  Sunday  saved.  But 
then  it  was  necessary  to  drive  all  kinds  of  horses,  and  to 
pass  over  all  manner  of  roads — roads  so  bad,  that  Heber, 
who  traversed  the  same  route,  compares  them  to  a  farm- 
yard first  trodden  into  deep  holes,  and  then  frozen  hard ; 
and  says,  that  "  though  a  buggy  can  go  over  them,  since  it 
can  go  anywhere,  yet  they  were  never  meant  for  buggies 
nor  buggies  for  them." 

Thus  driven  by  his  chaplain,  the  Bishop,  after  leaving 
Agra,  pressed  on  to  All^ghur:  and  after  performing  all 
duties  tnere,  and  examinmg  the  wonderful  Fort,  made  for 
Bareilly.  Eighty  miles  had  to  be  traversed.  Elephants 
and  buggies  were  exhausted  by  turns,  and  when  at  last  all 
traces  of  a  road  had  disappeared,  and  no  means  of  further 
process  appeared,  bearers  and  palanquins,  sent  out  by 
Major  Smythe,  were  discovered  under  a  tope  of  trees,  and 
bore  the  Bishop  to  his  journey's  end.  Nothing  daunted 
him  in  those  days.  He  had  to  make  up  for  a  lost  week ; 
and  it  was  made  up. 

Bareilly  however  was  an  important  station,  and  a  halt 
was  made,  and  the  new  year  (1837)  welcomed.  There  was 
a  chaplain,  and  in  his  house  divine  services  were  performed. 
But  there  was  no  Church,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  raise  one.  An  unexpected  obstacle,  however,  appeared 
in  the  person  of  the  Brigadier  in  command.    He  not  only 
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passively  declined  contributing,  but  actively  opposed  the 
project.  He  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Government 
to  build  churches ;  that  individual  interference  was  uncalled- 
for  and  unwise  ;  and  that  he  was  not  only  determined  to  sit 
still  himself,  but  hoped  nobody  else  would  move.  These 
arguments  were  urged  loudly  and  unreservedly  at  his  own 
table,  and  before  a  large  party,  whom  he  had  invited  to 
meet  the  Bishop.  With  hopes  all  sanguine,  and  plans  ma- 
tured, the  Bishop  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  outbreak — 
his  nerves  failed — he  shed  tears  as  the  only  reply.  No  one 
at  the  moment  could  interfere,  however  painml  the  scene ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  party  left  the  dinner  table  tiian  a 
fine  old  Civilian,  of  fifty  years  standing,  quietly  put  down 
his  name  for  a  subscription  of  one  thousand  rupees. 
Major  Smythe  joined  him,  and  put  down  his  name  for  two 
hundred.;  another  gave  one  hundred ;  all  gave  something — 
and  in  two  days  four  thousand  rupees  were  raised,  a  com- 
mittee formed,  and  an  application  forwarded  for  aid 
from  Government.  There  is  now  a  Christ-Church  at 
Bareilly ;  the  result  of  that  appeal,  which  at  first  looked  so 
unpromising. 

Another  rapid  run  of  forty-eight  miles  through  Furreed- 

I)ore  and  Futtehgunge,  to  Jellalabad,  on  January  5th ;  fol- 
owed  by  another  of  equal  distance,  varied  by  a  passage 
across  the  mighty  Ganges,  on  January  6th,  brought  the 
Bishop  safely  to  Futtyghur,  where  he  found  an  excellent  chap- 
lain, a  good  church,  and  all  things  in  order.  Much  pleasant 
intercourse  took  place  here  with  friends,  who  were  gradually 
passing  down  the  country  from  Simlah ;  the  germs  of  mis- 
sionary work  were  watched  and  encouraged ;  the  Church 
and  burial-grounds  were  consecrated ;  divine  services  were 
performed  ;  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  confirmation  adminis- 
tered ; — and  then  the  Bishop  rejoined  the  camp  for  a  few 
days'  quiet  march.  The  sportsmen  went  out,  and  provided 
the  table  with  wild  geese,  as  on  the  other  side  of  India  it 
had  been  provided  with  wild  peacocks.  On  January  14th, 
the  Bishop  entered  the  large  station  of  Cawnpore  and  rested 
in  the  chaplain's  house.  He  seemed  himself  to  be  no  worse 
for  the  efforts  he  had  made ;  but  all  his  company  suffered 
greatly,  and  over  some  of  them  the  "  shadow  of  death  "  for 
a  time  had  passed.  It  requires  a  certain  knowledge  of  India 
to  understand  the  effect  of  these  forced  marches,  hurried 
journeys,  and  constant  exposure. 
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Cawnpore  was  an  immense  station  even  in  1837.  It 
stretched  out  seven  miles  in  length,  contained  three  thou- 
sand Christian  inhabitants,  and  presented,  at  first  sight,^ 
almost  an  English  aspect.  To  enter  it  was  like  entering  the 
outskirts  of  London.  "  T.  Harman,  Tailor,"  and  "  Thomas 
Brookes,  General  Dealer,"  over  the  shop  doors,  were  new 
sights,  and  stran^  to  Indian  eyes. 

It  was  an  anxious  thought  with  the  Bishop  how  best  he 
might  move  and  benefit  this  station.  For  a  long  period 
much  in  it  had  been  adverse  to  true  reli^on  and  piety.  An 
officer  had  been  in  command,  whose  influence  was  very 
^eat  and  very  injurious.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  had  been 
m  cantonments,  as  conspicuous  for  its  bravery,  as  for  its 
immorality.  These  things  had  gone  far  to  neutralise  the 
labours  of  two  most  excellent  chaplains,  and  had  made  their 
duty  difficult.  One  of  them,  in  fact,  had  been  very  recently 
removed,  and  his  removal  had  caused  great  heart-burnings. 
One  consequence  was  that  a  single  chaplain  only  now  re- 
mained to  perform  the  duties  of  the  extensive  station ;  and 
there  was  no  church.  Happily,  however,  some  changes  had 
taken  place,  just  before  the  Bishop  arrived.  An  admirable 
man,  Colonel  Oglander,was  now  commanding  officer :  and  a 
new  regiment  had  replaced  the  old.  Still  the  visit  was  looked 
to  with  apprehension ;  for  prejudices  were  strong,  the  society 
was  scattered,  the  stream  was  adverse,  the  station  seemed 
unmanageable,  and  to  have  been  gentle  and  tender  as  at 
Meerut,  would  have  been  out  of  place  at  Cawnpore.  The 
Bishop  finally  decided  on  a  totally  different  course.  He 
dropped  suddenly,  as  it  were,  into  the  station  on  a  Saturday 
night :  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  he  rose  up  in  the  pulpit 
and  said  all  that  was  in  his  heart.  First,  he  mourned  over 
the  "  cruel "  removal  of  one  of  their  excellent  chaplains. 
Secondly,  he  openly  denounced  the  irreligious  conduct  of 
those  who  had  been  recently  removed  from  the  station. 
Thirdly,  he  announced  his  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation 
stones  of  two  new  churches  before  he  left.  And  lastly,  he 
intimated  his  resolution  of  discovering  whether  there  was 
"  any  grace  and  good  feeling  in  Cawnpore  or  not."  Nothing 
less  than  this,  or  something  like  this,  could  have  produced 
the  desired  effect.  As  it  was,  the  station  was  effectually 
aroused. 

Having  arranged  all  needful  plans,  found  all  required 
helpers,  and  issued  all  explanatory  circulars,  the  Bishop  left 
matters  to  work  their  way  for  a  few  days,  and  sot  off  on  a 
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visit  to  Lucknow — over  the  route  since  trodden  by  Hayelock 
and  his  gallant  troops. 

Having  first  stopped  at  one  of  the  king's  summer  palaces, 
called  Dilkoosha,  or  **  Heart's  Delight,"  he  was  afterwards 
entertained  by  Colonel  Lowe  at  the  Residency.  From 
thence  he  visited  the  King  in  state,  was  entertained  at  a 
sumptuous  royal  breakfast,  mourned  over  the  unblushing 
licentiousness  which  an  examination  of  the  palace  unveiled, 
greatly  admired  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  city,  stood 
beside  the  tomb  of  General  Martin  of  "La  Martini^re," 
performed  divine  service  both  in  the  Residency  and  canton- 
ments, arranged  so  efiectually  for  the  building,  that  Christ- 
Church,  Lucknow,  at  once  arose : — and  then,  after  an  absence 
of  one  week,  returned  to  his  great  work  at  Cawnpore. 

All  his  instrumentality  had  worked  well :  and  his  church- 
building  plans  were  progressing  satisfactorily.  He  turned 
at  once,  therefore,  to  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  visitation. 
Two  sermons  were  preached  each  Sunday.  Two  large  Tem- 
perance Societies  were  addressed.  Three  regimental  schools 
and  hospitals  were  visited.  Four  hundred  children  of  the 
Free  School  were  examined.  The  native  orphan  asylum 
was  inspected.  Two  numerous  confirmations  were  held, 
after  divine  service,  on  week  days.  The  Holy  Sacrament 
was  administered.  Four  burial-grounds  were  consecrated. 
Twice  he  addressed  the  Native  Christians  in  Hindustani, 
the  sermons  having  cost  him  two  hours  a  day  for  a  whole 
week  in  preparation.  An  ordination  was  held  with  the 
usual  prelimmarics.  A  translation  society  for  Upper  India 
was  formed.  Committees  of  all  the  leading  religious  societies 
were  attended  and  strengthened.  And  all  this,  whilst  visi- 
tors were  calling  every  morning,  and  large  social  parties 
filled  up  every  evening.  The  bare  enumeration  will  suffice 
to  show  how  thoroughly  he  threw  himself  into  his  work. 
But  it  must  be  filled  up  wdth  the  earnestness,  and  power, 
and  prayer  so  natural  to  him,  and  so  necessary  always,  in 
order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  efiect  proauced. 

Finally,  he  accomplished  his  great  object ;  and  before  he 
left  the  station,  the  foundation  stones  of  two  churches  were 
laid.  The  Bishop  himself  gave  two  thousand  rupees  ;  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  five  hundred  ;  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  five  hundred ;  Sir  Henry  Fane,  five  hundred ; 
the  subscription  paper  showed  seven  thousand ;  the  collec- 
tions yielded  two  thousand ;  the  proceeds  of  the  old  building 
were  reckoned  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  ;    and   the 
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ChuTcli  Building  Fund  was  pledged  for  twelve  fhousand. 
Altogether,  twenty-seven  thousand  rupees  were  available. 
This  would  very  nearly  suiRce  to  build  a  single  church  at 
one  extremity  of  the  station ;  in  which  case  Government 
was  pledged  to  biiild  a  second  church  at  the  other  extremity. 
The  design,  therefore,  was  accomplished;  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  Saturday,  February  4th,  was  fixed  upon  for 
laying  the  foundation  stones.  On  that  day,  accordingly, 
the  troops  were  paraded,  large  crowds  assembled,  the  Free- 
masons assisted,  military  music  gave  life  and  animation  to 
the  scene,  and  with  solemn  prayers  and  the  usual  ceremonies 
the  foundation  stones  of  Christ-Church  and  St.  John's  were 
laid  by  Mr.  Wemyss  the  senior  Civilian,  and  Colonel  Oglan- 
der  the  Brigadier  in  command. 

The  Visitation  was  now  ended,  and  after  farewell  services 
on  the  Sunday,  the  Bishop  left,  with  a  heart  relieved  from 
care  and  filled  with  gratitude  to  God : — 

'Never  did  I  enter  a  station/  he  says  'with  such  de- 
spondency, and  never  did  we  leave  one  with  such  joy.  Three 
years  of  irritation  between  the  clergy  and  the  military  autho- 
rities had  led  the  senior  chaplain,  in  an  ill-omened  hour,  to 
write  an  offensive  letter.  The  chaplain  was  removed,  and 
all  was  in  a  flame.  His  large  circle  of  friends  were  up  in 
arms.  The  design  for  building  churches  (which  had  been 
taken  up  and  laid  down  more  than  once  or  twice  since  1827, 
when  materials  were  collected)  had  been  almost  abandoned 
in  despair.  Well,  in  three  short  weeks  God  has  cleared  up 
the  sky.  The  station  is  friendly ;  they  submit  to  their  loss ; 
they  have  come  forward  nobly  to  subscribe ;  the  engineer 
officer  has  worked  cordially  ;  two  gothic  designs  are  deter- 
mined on  ;  and  a  capital  committee  is  appointed  with  rules 
laid  down  for  their  guidance.  You  should  have  seen  the 
ceremony  yesterday  oi  laying  the  first  stones !  The  immense 
throng  of  people — all  the  soldiers  drawn  out — all  the  officers 
— all  the  gentry — and  thousands  of  natives !  It  would  have 
done  your  hearts  good.  A  numerous  masonic  lodge  assisted. 
The  senior  Civilian  laid  the  stone  at  the  church,  and  the 
Brigadier  at  the  chapel.  I  was  almost  killed  with  the 
exertion  of  addressing,  perhaps,  three  thousand  people  in 
the  open  air.  I  contrived,  however,  to  make  them  hear. 
To  God  only  be  glory  in  Christ  Jesus  !     Amen.' 

The  Bishop's  donation  to  the  building  of  this  church  may 
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have  been  noticed ;  but  it  cannot  be  known  how  constantly- 
similar  donations  were  given.  His  charities  at  this  time 
were  broad-cast  over  India.  He  rejoiced  when  the  first 
heavy  expenses  attendant  on  his  outfit  and  furniture  were 
liquidated,  because  "  it  would  enable  him  to  give  to  India." 
He  gave  without  stint  at  every  station.  It  is  not  known 
wheflier  he  ever  kept  an  account  of  his  charities  himself; 
but  a  few  memoranaa  made  by  his  chaplain  show  that  fix)ni 
the  time  he  left  Simlah,  that  is,  in  less  than  four  months, 
he  had  given  away  ei^ht  thousand  three  hundred  rupees ; 
or,  for  the  time,  half  his  income.  These  were  merely  occa- 
sional and  passing  charities,  and  apart  from  his  regular 
subscriptions  to  every  good  work,  and  his  large  benefactions 
to  public  objects.  He  delighted  in  thus  helping  good 
designs,  and  furthering  God's  work. 

On  February  6th  he  left  Cawnpore,  and  after  spending 
Ash  Wednesday  with  Mr.  Rivaz  and  Dr.  Madden  at  Fut- 
tehpore,  and  performing  divine  service  there,  he  joined  the 
camp.  The  roads  were  now  magnificent — one  hundred  feet 
wide,  raised,  with  handsome  bridges,  and  comfortable  bunga- 
lows for  travellers.  A  thousand  miles  had  been  traversed 
since  leaving  Simlah,  and  the  weather  began  to  be  very- 
warm,  so  that  the  end  of  the  land  route  at  Allahabad  was 
looked  to  with  some  eagerness. 

It  was  reached  on  Feb.  11th,  and  the  Bishop  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Rev.  Henry  Pratt,  the  chaplain,  and  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowther.  This  was  tte 
scene  of  the  pilgrim  tax ;  and  the  grand  annual  fair,  or 
Mela,  was  just  concluding.  Immense  crowds  of  pilgrims 
still  remained,  from  each  of  whom,  the  tax  of  one  rupee 
was  to  be  collected.  The  Bishop  stood  for  a  long  time  in 
the  strongly  barricaded  office,  where  by  a  Christian  hand 
this  tax  was  taken,  and  a  corresponding  ticket  issued, 
admitting  the  bearer  to  the  margin  of  the  sacred  stream. 
Upon  the  production  of  the  ticket,  another  Christian  hand 
stamped  a  red  signet  on  the  devotee's  right  arm,  which 
authorised  him  to  bathe,  and  realise  its  supposed  beatitudes. 
The  Bishop  looked  with  deep  feeling  upon  the  frenzied  mul- 
titude, the  hideous  assemblage  of  idols,  the  town  of  straw 
huts  raised  on  the  river  banks,  the  countless  flags  indicating 
separate  brahminical  establishments,  and  upon  the  pilgrim, 
now  shaved,  bathed,  marked,  and  penniless,  retiring  fix)m 
the  scene  with  a  little  vessel  of  the  sacred  water  to  be  carried 
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home — if,  indeed,  he  ever  reached  his  home.  In  the  contem- 
plation of  all  this,  he  says  that  "  he  was  never  so  affected, 
since,  two  years  before,  he  had  stood  at  Juggernaut !  " 

He  soon  however  roused  himself  to  effort.  He  first  sought 
out  the  dispatch  of  the  Home  Government  in  Feb.,  1833, 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  collection  of  the  tax.  He  then 
obtained  one  of  the  tickets  which  was  really  issued,  and  is 
still  preserved,  numbered  76902,  and  bearing  a  stamp  and 
an  inscription  in  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  English,  for  the 
admission  of  one  Jattree,  or  Pilgrim,  to  the  stream.  He 
gathered  up  all  the  statistics  also,  casting  the  balance 
between  profits  and  loss,  and  inquiring  from  the  best 
authorities  the  probable  expenditure  of  human  life.  And 
upon  all  this,  as  a  foundation,  he  raised  the  superstructure 
01  a  strong  personal  appeal  to  the  Governor-General.  He 
wrote,  moreover,  to  me  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge ;  and  his  statemente  obtained  inunediate  pub- 
licity and  the  widest  circulation  in  England  and  India. 
Private  letters  were  also  written  to  FoweU  Buxton,  the 
Rev.  F.  Cunningham,  and  other  influential  and  philan- 
thropic friends ;  and  thus  he  did  his  part  to  overthrow  the 
evil  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  ably  denounced  by 
others.  How  far  his  representations  may  have  been  effec- 
tual in  India,  does  not  appear.  But  before  the  year  was 
ended,  the  tax  was  abolished. 

The  station  at  Allahabad  was  very  handsome,  the  situation 
yery  agreeable,  the  class  of  residents  superior.  A  Church 
was  rising  effectually,  though  amidst  some  strife  and  dissen- 
sion. A  long  stay  was  not  requii*ed.  The  usual  services 
were  rendered  on  the  one  hand,  and  fiilly  appreciated  on 
the  other;  and  then  the  Bishop  took  his  passage  in  the 
steamer,  and  dropped  down  the  nver  on  his  way  to  Calcutta. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Corrie, 
of  Madbras : — 

*  How  can  I  describe  my  feelings  P'  he  says,  *  I  have  this 
morning  heard  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  my  honoured 
and  beloved  brother.  Bishop  Corrie.  Oh !  what  will  become 
of  India!  Here  I  am  agam  left  alone,  with  three  dioceses 
•on  my  single  hands.  Dearest,  dear  Corrie!  Only  one  year 
and  a  quarter  in  his  diocese !  It  was  on  the  5th  February 
that  the  lamented  event  took  place.  Blessed  man!  he  has 
entered  into  rest  Never  was  there  a  more  exalted,  meek, 
consistent  Christian.    No  one,  not  even  Bishop  Hebcr,  has 
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filled  a  more  important  station  in  the  general  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  India.  All  Hinddlstan  loved  him.  He 
inspired  imiversal  confidence.  There  was  a  gentleness  of 
character,  a  quietness  of  spirit,  and  a  holdness  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Christ  which  are  rarely  combined.  "Well,  it  is 
the  Lord!  His  ways  are  in  the  deep,  and  his  judgments 
past  finding  out.  He  can  raise  up  instruments  at  his 
pleasure.  May  He  be  graciously  present  with  his  widowed 
Church.' 

Mirzapoor  and  Chunar,  the  scenes  of  Bishop  Corrie's 
earlier  labours,  were  next  visited.  Four  days  were  given 
to  the  wonders  of  Benares,  and  the  interesting  labours  of 
the  Church  Missionaries.  Ghazeepore,  Buxar,  Dinapore, 
Monghir,  Bhaugulpore,  and  Rarapore  Beauleah  were  succes- 
sively passed.  "  Of  all  these  scenes,"  the  Bishop  says, 
**  Heber's  description  is  perfect  and  most  lively.  He  was 
then  new  to  them.  They  met  him  early.  We  come  to 
them  with  minds  satiated  with  sights,  and  bodies  exhausted 
with  heat." 

On  March  13th,  the  steamer  worked  round  and  anchored 
oflf  Saugor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hooghly.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Archdeticon  Dealtry  and  Dr.  Mill  came  on 
board ;  in  the  afternoon  the  Bishop  landed,  drove  round  to 
Government  House  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lord  Auckland, 
the  new  Governor-General,  and  the  Misses  Eden,  and 
reached  his  own  home  at  four  o'clock  in  health  and  safety. 

And  thus  ended  one  of  the  longest  Visitations,  perhaps, 
on  record.  The  outlines  of  British  India  had  been  well 
nigh  traced.  The  confines  of  Burmah,  China,  Thibet, 
Caubul,  had  been  nearly  touched.  The  Ganges,  Sutlej, 
Brahmapootra,  Cavery,  and  Nerbudda  rivers  had  been 
crossed  or  navigated.  Commenced  on  August  25th,  1834, 
it  concluded  (with  two  intervals  rendered  necessary  by  the 
climate)  on  March  14th,  1837.  Two  years  and  a  half  were 
thus  occupied,  and  more  than  thirteen  thousand  miles 
traversed  by  sea  and  land. 

*  I  cannot  enter  upon  any  one  duty  this  first  morning  after 
my  arrival  in  Calcutta,'  says  the  Bishop,  '  without  humbly 
offering  my  praises  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good,  for  the 
preservation  vouchsafed  to  his  unworthy  servant.  Thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  have  been  traversed,  and  the 
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whole  diocese  of  India  visited,  though  not  in  all  parts ;  and 
now  I  return  in  safety,  and  I  can  thankftdly  add,  in  perfect 
health.  I  feel  in  truth  far  better  this  morning  them  when 
last  I  left  Calcutta.  Oh !  for  internal,  spiritual,  ecclesiastical, 
domestic,  personal  peace  in  Christ  Jesus,  amidst  the  changes 
and  trials  which  I  must,  and  do,  and  ought  to  expect.' 

And  now  he  entered  once  more  upon  the  duties  of  Cal- 
cutta. Lent  was  far  advanced :  but  he  availed  himself  of 
the  last  Friday  evening's  service,  to  preach  a  most  affecting 
funeral  sermon  for  Bishop  Corrie.  The  largest  congregation 
ever  collected  together  in  St.  John's  Cathedral  listened  to  it 
with  deep  emotion  and  full  assent:  and  the  sermon  was 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  printed  volume  already  mentioned. 
It  was  followed  by  the  usual  services  of  Passion  Week  and 
Easter;  by  addresses  delivered  successively  in  all  the  Cal- 
cutta churches;  by  the  resumption  of  the  clerical  conferences; 
by  a  confirmation  of  five  hundred  young  persons;  by  a  public 
and  private  ordination;  and  by  committee  meeting  of  the 
Church  Building  Fund,  the  Infant  Schools,  and  all  the 
other  religious  societies  in  Calcutta.  Thus  the  reins  were 
taken  up  once  more,  and  a  fresh  impulse  given  to  every 
good  work. 

The  season  proved  intensely  hot.  All  Calcutta  was  one 
huge  vapour  bath,  and  the  Bishop  in  vain  sought  refuge  in 
a  coimtry-house  across  the  river,  called  Shalimar.  In  July, 
therefore,  he  projected  a  short  missionary  tour  to  obtam 
relief,  and  fill  up  a  few  gaps  left  by  the  hasty  conclusion  of 
his  Visitation.  Chinsurah,  Bancoorah,  Burdw&n,  and 
Krishnaghur  (where  no  religious  movement  had  as  yet  taken 
place)  were  thus  visited.  From  Burdw4n  he  writes  as 
follows,  on  August  6th,  1837 : — 

*  There  is  a  little  church  here,  very  neat  and  appropriate. 
Yesterday  we  spent  four  or  five  hours  at  the  mission  house, 
which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  I  have  examined  an 
himdred  and  fifty  native  scholars  from  the  villages  around. 
Nothing  could  be  more  delightful.  Indeed,  what  I  have 
seen  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weitbrecht  gives  me  the  highest 
impression  of  their  talents,  character,  exalted  piety,  excellent 
sense,  and  simplicity  of  heart.  I  am  charmed  and  edified. 
There  is  a  little  Christian  village,  attached  to  the  Mission 
premises,  of  about  eighty  souls.  I  visited  it.  A  neat  row 
of  cottages  raised  a  little  from  the  ground,  gardens  for  eack 
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family  in  front,  (Mr.  Weitbrecht  is  gardener,  architect,  and 
everything,)  a  fine  tank  before  the  gardens,  three  rooms  in 
each  cottage,  a  little  nice  furniture,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  and 
writing-desk.  A  pictiire  of  Robert  Hall  adorned  one  of  the 
walls.  The  men  and  women  came  out  as  we  passed,  and  1 
asked.  What  is  this  child's  name?  Theophilus.  And  this? 
Abraham.  And  this  ?  Sarah.  What  are  your  several 
occupations  P  I  am  a  carpenter.  I  am  a  tailor.  I  am  an 
Hurkaru. 

*Thus  the  cleanliness,  comfort,  purity,  diligence,  and 
honest  employments  of  English  villages  begin  to  appear.  I 
do  not  of  course  speak  too  confidently;  but  if  life  is  spared, 
and  instead  of  six  years  Mr.  Weitbrecht  continues  forty, 
there  is  nothing  I  should  not  hope.  I  confirmed  nine  bap- 
tised adults  yesterday — all  hopefiu,  and  most  of  them  decided 
Christians. 

*TeU  my  grandchildren  that  an  elephant  here  had  a 
disease  in  his  eyes.  For  three  days  he  had  been  completely 
blind.  His  owner,  an  engineer  officer,  asked  my  dear  Doctor 
Webb  if  he  could  do  anything  to  relieve  the  poor  animal. 
The  doctor  said  he  would  try  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  a 
remedy  commonly  applied  to  similar  diseases  in  the  human 
eye.  The  huge  animal  was  ordered  to  lie  down;  and  at 
first,  on  the  application  of  the  remedy,  raised  a  most  extra- 
ordinary roar  at  the  acute  pain  which  it  occasioned.  The 
effect,  however,  was  wonderriil.  The  eye  was,  in  a  measure, 
restored,  and  the  animal  could  partially  see.  The  next  day 
when  he  was  brought,  and  heard  the  doctor's  voice,  he  laid 
down  of  himself,  placed  his  enormous  head  on  one  side, 
curled  up  his  trunk,  drew  in  his  breath  just  like  a  man 
about  to  endure  an  operation,  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it 
was  over,  and  then,  by  trunk  and  gestures,  evidently  wished 
to  express  his  gratitude.  What  sagacity !  What  a  lesson 
to  us  of  patience ! ' 

This  interesting  missionary  excursion  terminated  on 
August  18th,  when  the  Bishop  returned  to  Calcutta  for  a 
season,  intending  to  resume  it  in  October. 

During  the  interval,  he  was  called  to  bid  farewell  to  Dr. 
Mill,  who,  having  completed  his  term  of  service,  and  suffered 
much  in  health,  was  about  to  retire  from  the  Principalship 
of  his  College. 

The  Bishop's  first  chaplain,  also,  the  writer  of  this  work, 
was  compelled  to  leave  India  about  the  same  time^  from 
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repeated  and  scnous  attacks  of  illness.  The  Medical 
Board  forbade  all  further  duty,  and  admitted  of  no  delay, 
and  the  Bishop,  on  resuming  his  Visitation,  was  compelled 
to  go  alone. 

A  far  more  serious,  and  irreparable  loss  occurred  at  the 
same  time.  Sir  Benjamin  Malkin,  who  had  been  promoted 
from  the  Recordership  of  the  Straits  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Calcutta,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  arduous  duties  and  the 
treacherous  climate,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  the  ftdl 
career  of  usefulness.  The  Bishop's  original  acquaintance 
with  him  and  his  excellent  lady,  had  ripened  into  the  most 
sincere  friendship,  and  during  his  late  residence  in  Calcutta, 
one  day  in  each  week  had  been  set  apart  for  an  interchange 
of  social  visits.  Sir  Benjamin  was  just  the  character  the 
Bishop  loved — ^leamed,  honourable,  unassuming,  attached 
to  the  Church,  regular  in  all  religious  duties,  gentle  in 
manner,  with  a  touch  of  humour,  a  happy  temper,  and  a 
handsome  person, 

*  My  heart  is  broken,*  he  says,  on  hearing  of  his  death 
on  October  21st.  *  The  amiable,  pious,  learned,  honoured, 
Sir  B.  Malkin  is  no  more.  I  have  as  yet  received  no  parti- 
culars, but  the  fact  is  certain.  I  never  had  such  a  blow  m  the 
way  of  the  loss  of  a  friend.  He  was  the  very  man  to  whose 
wise,  firm,  and  friendly  coimsel,  together  with  the  sympathy 
of  his  most  excellent  lady,  I  looked  forward  on  my  return 
to  Calcutta,'to  supply  the  loss  of  my  chaplain  and  Dr.  Mill. 
And  oh !  the  dear  widow  and  fatherless  children  !  Thank 
God  for  his  religious  character,  his  inward  piety  (which,  I 
doubt  not,  far  exceeded  what  his  modest  and  silent  carriage 
allowed  him  to  speak  of),  his  constant  attendance  twice  on 
the  Sunday  at  church,  his  delight  in  religious  conversation 
and  family  prayer.  Yes,  I  believe  that  he  is  now  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Eedeemer,  a  glorified  and  happy  spirit.  But 
we  are  indeed  left  desolate.  Calcutta  is  desolate ;  his  family 
and  circle  of  friends  are  desolate ;  the  many  religious  and 
benevolent  institutions  he  nourished,  are  bereaved  of  one  of 
their  purest,  ablest,  sweetest,  and  most  valuable  members. 
Oh  !  that  I  may  "  hear  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed 
it."  My  daughter  gone — my  son  and  chaplain  gone — Dr. 
Mill  gone — my  most  intimate  friend  now  gone !  Blessed 
Jesus,  be  Thou  aix  to  me  :  daughter,  son,  chaplain,  adviser, 
friend  !  Thou  all-sufficient  Saviour,  whose  self-existence, 
and  infinite  fulness  for  the  supply  of  those  that  trust  in 
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Thee,  is  declared  in  Thy  name,  "  I  am  that  I  am  " — ^be 
Thou  my  refuge/ 

When  the  year  1838  opened,  the  Bishop  had  returned 
from  his  short  visitation  (during  which  he  nad  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  indisposition),  and  was  residing  in  Calcutta. 
The  rough  work  of  the  diocese  was  done.  The  characters 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  wants  of  the  stations,  were  generally 
known.  The  caste  question  was  at  least  quiescent,  and 
seventeen  missionaries  were  labouring  in  the  field  where  the 
Bishop  had  found  but  two.  The  church  missionary  dis- 
cussion caused  no  further  anxiety.  The  senior  presidency 
chaplain  had  retired  from  the  service.  The  Govemor-Gtene^ 
ral  was  in  the  upper  provinces.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had 
thrown  up  the  government  of  Agra,  and  was  returning 
home.  No  special  matter  caused  uneasiness :  no  urgent 
duty  pressed.  Under  such  circumstances,  quotations  from 
the  Bishop's  journal-letters  may  supersede  for  the  present 
all  other  records,  and  give  variety  ana  interest  to  this  period 
of  his  Indian  life. 

'  Calcutta,  Sept  1837.  I  am  endeavouring  to  enter 
more  into  the  interior  of  religion,  and  treat  everything  in 
God  and  with  God.  The  real  spirituality  and  simplicity  of 
Christ  are  soon  lost,  and  with  great  difficulty  regained ;  and 
yet  upon  them,  all  depends.  What  is  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  with  doctrine  only  ?  Salt,  that  has  lost  its  savour ! 
What  power  to  pray,  to  read,  to  instruct,  to  preach,  has  the 
secular,  worldly-minded  clergyman  or  bishop  ?  All  is  dead, 
formal,  repulsive.  Christianity  is  a  heavenly  principle — a 
life — a  communion  of  soul  with  God  in  Clurist — the  par- 
ticipation  of  a  divine  nature — an  inhabitation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — a  sacred  sympathy. 

'  I  am  disgusted  to  indignation  at  the  folly,  the  "  noodle- 
ism,"  of  some  at  home,  in  swallowing  the  gross  popery  of 

and  his  coadjutors.     Why,  the  foot  of  Satan  is  not 

even  concenled.  That  "tradition  sermon"  ought  to  be 
bumi  Such  drivelling,  such  magnifying  of  uncertain  petty 
matters,  such  evaporating  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  such 
nibbling  at  all  the  baits  of  popery !  Mark  my  words,  if 
some  of  these  men  do  not  leave  our  Churchy  and  join  the  apos^ 
tacy  of  Home.^ 

*  December,  1837.  I  have  been  running  through  Newman 
and  Griffith^  and  it  delights  me  to  see  how  common  sense 
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has  carried  the  latter,  though  inferior  in  natural  and  ac^ 

3uired  endowments,  beyond,  far  beyond,  the  learned  Oxford 
ivine  in  real  theology  and  ecclesiastical  knowledge.  I 
am  charmed  with  parts  of  Griffith's  work ;  and  here  and 
there  he  has  hit  oflf  the  truth  with  marvellous  discernment. 
And  the  man  is  right  on  the  whole.  Whereas,  Newman's 
prophetical  disquisitions  are,  as  a  whole,  wrong ;  grossly, 
glaringly,  dangerously,  inconsistently  wrong.  "  An  enemy 
hath  done  this,"  may  be  written  over  the  title  of  his 
volume.  Was  ever  anything  so  impudent  as  the  condemna- 
tion he  passes  on  Hooker,  Jewell,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation,  till  he  comes  down  to  Laud !  **  My  soul, 
come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  into  their  assembly,  mine 
honour,  be  not  thou  united."  No:  if  we  cannot  stand 
against  the  reproduction  of  these  school  subtleties,  we  are 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  Protestants.  If  no  one  brother  will 
imite  with  me,  I  am  ready  to  protest  alone  against  this 
egregious  drivelling  fatdity.* 

^Shalimar.  Epiphanyy  1838.  On  Thursday  evening, 
I  had  the  singular  delight  of  hearing  Krishna  Mohun 
Banerjea,  my  Brahmin  convert,  preach  for  the  second 
time  in  English  in  the  Old  Church.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  surely,  that  a  Hindoo-College  student,  only  five  or  six 
years  ago  rescued  from  the  gulf  of  infidel  metaphysical 
pantheism,  should  not  only  have  embraced,  but  be  able  to 
expound  and  teach  in  a  very  competent  manner,  the  Chris^ 
tian  religion.  His  amazing  extent  of  English  knowledge, 
his  good  style,  and  propriety  of  accent,  augment  the  sur- 
prise.    May  God  preserve  him  steady  ! ' 

*  Calcutta,  Feb.  IsL  Amongst  other  books,  I  have 
been  reading  the  "  Lost  Church  Found,"  which  proceeds  on 
a  very  good  idea,  and  has  taught  me  something  concerning 
the  first  British  Churches,  the  century  of  Saxon  heathenism, 
and  the  re-conversion  by  Augustine,  which  is  valuable.  My 
"Oxford  Memorials"  delight  me.  I  can  never  satisfy 
myself  with  looking  over  the  long- known  scenes  of  my 
youth.  I  hope  the  **  London  Churches,"  and  the  "  Cam- 
bridge Memorials,"  will  be  equally  good.  But  after  all  my 
new  authors,  I  turn  back  to  my  old  commentator,  Scott, 
with  a  fresh  zest.  I  am  now  in  Ezekiel  in  my  annual 
course :  and  I  sit  with  astonishment  at  many  of  his  grave 
and  deep  remarks :  and  I  hope  turn  them  into  prayers. 
That  book  is  not  yet  sufficiently  valued.  I  have  now  been 
reading  him  for  forty  years,  and  my  judgment  is  that  he 
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surpasses  all  other  commentators  by  far:  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  incomparable  John  Calvin,  who,  considering 
the  age  when  he  wrote,  stands  a  prodigy  of  sound  interpre- 
tation of  inspired  Scripture,  and  of  real  learning/ 

'Bishop's  College,  Feb.  15th.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
embarked  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  after  thirty-eight 
years  of  uninterrupted  residence  in  India,  and  after  occupy- 
ing, during  the  whole  of  that  period,  a  succession  of  the 
highest  and  most  confidential  situations — Private  Secretary 
to  Marquis  Wellesley — Resident  at  Gwalior,  at  Delhi,  and 
Allahabad  —  then  in  Council  for  seven  years,  one  year 
Governor-General,  and  two  years  Governor  of  Agra.  During 
this  long  period  three  things  have  distinguished  him.  First, 
a  calm,  firm,  silent,  immoveable,  and  yet  tender  and  meek 
habit  of  mind,  in  which  he  resembled  Mountstewart  Elphin- 
stone,  the  celebrated  Governor  of  Bombay.  Secondly, 
unbounded  liberality  in  his  hospitable  entertainments,  and 
acts  of  charity  so  large  that  he  retires  with  scarcely  any 
fortune.  Thirdly,  unimpeached  integrit}'  and  public  spirit. 
He  has  also  shown  an  increased  regard  to  religion  of  late  years, 
and  has  preferred  the  most  faithful  and  energetic  ministers.' 

*  Easter  Day,  April  15th.  May  we  rise  to  greater  new- 
ness of  life  with  our  triumphant  Lord !  This  is  my  sixth 
Easter  in  India.  Soon  will  it  be  said  "  his  bishopric  let 
another  take."  Oh !  to  end  well.  I  am  jealous  over 
myself.  (1)  I  would  examine  my  heart.  (2)  I  would 
search  into  my  administration  of  this  vast  diocese.  (3)  I 
would  suspect  myself,  especially  on  two  points— where  the 
natural  selfishness  of  man  blinds  his  judgment  of  his  own 
actions — and  as  to  spiritual  aflfections  where  decays  of  grace 
begin.     Lord  raise  me  up  with  Christ.' 

*  Calcutta,  April  I8i^.  After  the  hurries  of  Lent  and 
Easter,  I  am  turning  my  thoughts  towards  my  second  visi- 
tation, which  ought  to  have  begun  in  August,  1837.  I 
propose  to  deliver  my  Charge  on  Friday,  July  6th,  and  then 
embark  for  the  Straits.  Ten  weeks  spent  there,  and  in 
going  and  returning,  wiU  bring  me  back  to  Calcutta  the 
end  of  November.  As  I  have  no  prospect  of  a  chaplain  at 
present,  I  take  the  Archdeacon,  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dealtry. 
I  suppose  I  shall,  the  following  winter,  push  on  for  Simian, 
so  as  to  descend  the  Ganges  again  in  the  autumn  of  1839, 
three  years  from  my  last  Visitation.  Bombay  will  demand 
me  in  1840  and  1841.  But  **  who  shall  live  when  God  doeth 
this  ?  "  my  hand  trembles  at  writing  even  the  words/ 
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*  Calcutta,  April  23rd»  Captain  Lewis  is  come  down 
from  Moorshedabad,  after  being  engaged  for  two  years  in 
the  suppression  of  the  dreadful  Thug  system,  especially  on 
the  riven  This  is  the  more  fearful,  because  the  more  mys- 
terious branch  of  it*  He  says  it  will  occupy  six  or  seven 
years  more  to  extirpate  the  entire  body*  He  has  never  dis- 
covered a  trace  of  compunction  in  any  of  the  murderers' 
minds.  The  horrid  attempts  sometimes  fail  from  the  unex- 
pected approach  of  strangers.  One  terrific  instance  occurred 
of  a  man  whom  they  strangled,  as  they  supposed,  and 
buried  in  the  sand,  after  having  scooped  out,  in  wanton 
barbarity,  one  of  his  eyes.  The  victim  revived  however, 
laid  his  information,  and  the  whole  gang  was  discovered. 
The  expense  to  Government  for  the  suppression  of  the 
system,  is  25,000  rupees  a  month.  A  party  of  Sepoys 
suffered  from  their  own  injustice.  They  seized  a  country 
boat,  and  insisted  on  being  conveyed  gratuitously  to  Patna. 
The  boatmen  (Thugs)  affected  to  remonstrate;  pleading 
their  poverty,  and  the  loss  they  should  sustain.  The  Sepoys, 
however,  forced  them  to  proceed,  and  were  all  murderea.' 

'  Calcutta,  Juli/  Ist  I  close  to-day  the  sixtieth — and 
enter,  please  God,  to-morrow  the  sixty-first  year  of  my  age. 
My  sermon  at  the  Cathedral  is  from  Gen.  xxxv.  1,  3.  I 
am,  as  it  were,  about  to  go  up  with  Jacob,  and  build  an 
altar  to  the  God  that  appeared  to  me  in  the  day  of  my 
distress,  and  kept  me  in  the  way  which  I  went.  How  impor- 
tant are  the  denunciations  of  Scripture  against  the  world, 
worldliness,  secularity,  the  name  to  live  when  we  are  dead, 
the  leaving  our  first  love,  the  being  neither  cold  nor  hot, 
•  under  the  highest  professions  of  knowledge  and  faith ! 
These  are  the  dangers  I  feel,  because  they  creep  insensibly 
on  the  unconscious  heart,  and  because  public  me  now  for 
forty  years  has  been  wearing  away  the  gloss  and  bloom  of 
internal  piety,  and  rendering  the  revival  of  them  more 
difficult.  Simplicity  once  gone,  how  hard  to  restore !  In 
this  view  I  Iook  upon  the  trials  sent  me,  as  memorials  of 
mercy,  warnings,  voices,  compensating  dispensations,  need- 
ful medicines  lor  the  soul,  the  chastisements  of  a  Heavenly 
Father.' 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Correspondence  spreading  over 
the  two  years  embraced  in  this  chapter  will  now  conclude 
it. 
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TO  DR.  PEARSON,  DEAN  OP  SALISBURY. 

^SiMLAB,  June,  1836.    • 

*  You  were  always  the  faithful  friend.  How  few  of  them 
I  have  !  I  especially  thank  you  for  hints  for  spiritual  vigi- 
lance, and  concerning  the  dangers  to  which  I  am  most 
subject.  The  charge  of  assumption,  which  you  tell  me  is 
commonly  advanced,  I  am  not  surprised  at.  You  know 
my  faults  on  the  side  of  excessive  energy  and  overstrong 
expressions.  I  suppose  these  have  given  occasion  for  the 
charge. 

*  Watch  for  me,  and  over  me.  Admonish,  suggest,  aid. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  in  the  glare  I  am  in  without  peril  to 
the  soul.  Plain  truths,  kindly  put,  by  dear  friends  like  you, 
are  amongst  the  most  valuable  and  consoling  supports  to  a 
poor  sinful  creature.  Oh!  for  St.  Paul's  spirit,  or  QueaiePs, 
or  Pascal's,  or  Thomas  &  Kempis'.  God  help  us  by  His 
grace,  free  favour,  and  imdeserved  communication  of  His 
Holy  Spirit.' 

TO  LADY  MALKIN. 

'  GHAZBBPOBBy  Octobtr,  1887. 

*  I  commend  you  to  Him,  who  is  the  all  suffictekt 
God :  and  who  places  his  chief  glory  in  sustaining  and  cou- 
pling the  weak  and  destitute. 

*  His  ways  are  indeed  mysterious,  afflictive,  sudden,  over- 
whelming, desolating,  at  times.  But  He  is  in  Himself,  and 
His  dealings  with  us,  ever  the  same.  His  name  is  "  I  am  that 
I  AM."    He  knows  His  designs  and  His  purposes  of  grace. 

*  There  is  no  reasoning  with  an  Infinite  Being.  It  is 
utterly  in  vain  for  us  feeble,  ignorant  mortals.  But  we  may 
cling  to  the  skirts  of  His  raiment,  as  it  were — we  may  hang 
upon  His  gracious  promises-^we  may  trust  His  power,  wis- 
dom, and  love.  Eternity  annihilates  the  few  years  which 
may  intervene  between  our  own  dismission  and  that  of  those 
we  most  tenderly  love.  They  are  not  lost,  but  only  gone 
before  in  the  procession  of  mortality !  * 

TO  CAPTAIN  WADE,  THE  RESIDENT  AT  LODIANAH. 

*  Calcutta,  February,  1838. 

*  I  trust  you  are  able  to  keep  up  the  regular  reading  of 
prayers,  and  a  sermon  on  Sundays  in  your  station,  by  the 
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pious  zeal  of  some  lay  oflScer  or  ^ntleman,  when  a  chaplain 
IS  not  with  you.  However  admirable  the  piety  and  labours 
of  ministers  of  other  bodies  of  Christians  (the  excellent  and 
devoted  American  presbyterian  missionaries,  for  instance,  to 
whom  I  beg  to  present  my  love),  yet  our  own  stable  and  fixed 
liturgy,  our  primitive  order  of  church  government,  and  our 
union  as  churchmen  in  our  own  sacramental  ofiBces,  are  ade- 
quate grounds  of  just  and  decisive  preference,  feeble  as  our 
churches  in  this  country  are  at  present.  Nor  will  the  mani- 
festations of  the  divine  grace  be  wanting  to  the  devout  per- 
formance of  the  services  which  the  same  grace  has  been 
pleased  to  ordain.  We  urge  the  claims  of  the  Angliean 
Church,  not  to  exclude,  but  to  magnify  the  glory  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  urge  them,  also,  not  to 
pass  any  judgment  whatever  on  other  churches  and  other 
forms  of  discipline,  but  to  express  our  attachment  to  our 
own. 

'  Never  can  we  too  frequently  remember  that  no  Church 
can  save  a  wicked  or  a  worldl  v  man,  remaining  such.  Indi- 
vidual penitence,  individual  faith  in  the  atonement  of  the 
Son  of  God,  individual  holiness  implanted  and  nourished  by 
the  life-giving  Spirit  of  God,  individual  morality  and  righ- 
teousness in  the  conduct  and  behaviour,  are  the  ends  in 
view  in  all  church  government  and  ecclesiastical  ofiBces. 
And  unless  these  ends  are  sought  for  by  the  individual 
prayers  for  grace  which  burst  from  the  awakened  heart,  we 
call  ourselves  Churchmen  in  vain.  The  internal  work  of 
personal  piety  once  begun,  the  Church  continues  to  build 
up,  to  nourish,  to  admonish,  to  console,  to  strengthen  into 
everlasting  life. 

*  I  do  not  apologise,  dear  Sir,  for  these  plain  hints,  because 
it  is  my  office  to  exhort  on  aU  occasions,  and  because  I  know 
the  simplicity  of  your  faith  and  love  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

TO  A  CHAPLAIN. 

*  February,  1888. 

*  Some  of  your  questions  I  can  only  answer  as  a  private 
friend. 

*  I  should  advise  you  to  shun  all  conversation  with  any 
military  officer  which  borders  on  infidelity.  No  clergjTnan 
should  allow  language  hostile  to  Christianity  to  be  uttered 
in  his  presence  twice.  A  respectful  remonstrance  should 
follow  the  first  invasion  on  the  rules  of  decency  in  this  way ; 
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and  if  repeated,  the  minister  of  Christ  must  abstain  from 
the  society  where  he  is  thus  insulted  in  the  person  of  his 
divine  Master.' 

TO  ANOTHER  CHAPLAIN. 

'Calcutta,  Felruary,  1888. 

*  Let  me  suggest  to  you,  what  I  am  sure  I  feel  myself 
daily,  that  the  growth  of  heart-felt  religion  is  the  spring  of 
all  ministerial  peace  and  usefulness.  We  are  what  our 
hearts  are.  Let  us  feel  an  interest  in  our  work,  a  care  for 
souls,  and  a  sense  of  the  inestimable  love  of  God  "  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (as  our 
liturgy  expresses  it),  and  our  public  duties  will  become 
more  and  more  our  joy.' 

TO  ANOTHER  CHAPLAIN. 

*  Calcutta,  January ^  1838. 

*  The  two  dioceses  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  still  pressing 
on  my  attention,  and  having  no  chaplain,  I  am  much  over- 
whelmed and  harassed.  But  I  cast  myself  on  the  affection 
of  all  the  clergy  in  my  earnest  endeavour  to  do  my  best. 
God  pardon  my  mistakes,  and  supply  my  large  omissions. 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

*  My  general  rule  in  matters  of  church  discipline  is,  to 
do  enough  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  then 
to  embrace  as  widely  as  possible  the  pious  and  devout  of 
other  communions.  Thus  I  act,  when  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  decide  abstractedly  upon  different  matters,  on  my 
own  judgment.  But  when  the  opinions  of  my  Rev.  Pres- 
byters in  their  several  churches  and  districts,  take  a  some- 
what different  direction  from  my  own,  I  leave  them  most 
fiilljr,  as  a  protestant  Bishop  should,  to  the  unembarrassed 
decision  of  their  own  minds.  A  Bishop  Is  the  centre  of 
Christianity  to  his  diocese,  not  by  assuming  to  bring  all 
subordinate  questions  to  one  uniform  model  of  feeling  and 
sentiment,  but  by  conciliating  all  hearts,  sustaining  the 
main  features  of  life  and  Christianity  in  the  comprehensive 
articles  and  liturgy  of  our  Church,  and  upholding  our 
broad  defences  of  discipline  according  to  the  rubric  and 
canons,  so  far  as  they  are  not  necessarily  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances.' 
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The  Bishop's  second  visitation  —  Important  Charge  — Voyage  to  the  Straits 
— Chittagong — Sir  William  Joneses  house— Rey.  J.  H.  Pratt — Appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Street— Lent  Lectures  in  Calcutta — First  idea  of  the 
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On  July  6th,  1838,  a  most  important  Charge  was  deh- 
vered  to  the  assembled  clergy  in  Calcutta.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  Bishops  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  who,  before  the 
publication  of  it,  had  arrived  in  their  respective  dioceses : 
and  it  branched  out  into  four  divisions.  In  the  first  the 
Bishop  gave  some  account  of  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  during  the  course  of  the  primarj'  visitation :  in  the 
second,  he  entered  into  the  statistics  of  the  diocese :  in  the 
third,  he  dwelt  upon  the  state  of  the  missions  :  and  in  the 
fourth,  he  pointed  out  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
church,  with  the  corresponding  duties. 

It  was  the  last  part  which  made  the  Charge  so  important. 
He  conceived  that  the  greatest  danger  threatemng  the 
Church  arose  from  the  publication  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times,''  and  the  movement  consequent  upon  such  publica- 
tion. It  will  have  been  observed  in  the  last  chapter  at  how 
early  a  period  he  was  aroused  to  this  danger :  how  he  fore- 
told results  some  years  before  they  came  to  pass :  and  how 
he  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  his  protest  against  the 
evil. 

This  Charge  was  his  protest. 

In  it  he  expressed  strongly  both  surprise  and  indignation 
that  Tradition,  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  church  of  Home,  shoidd  bo  virtually 
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re-asserted  by  men  of  high  endowments,  owing  allegiance  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  sheltered  in  her  bosom.  He 
mourned  over  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  of  "  will- wor- 
ship," and  **  voluntary  humility,"  and  **  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,"  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  in  place  of  the  simple 
gospel  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  He  pointed  out  the  tendency 
of  the  system,  and  the  result  to  wluch  it  would  surely  lead 
if  left  unchecked  by  due  authority  to  run  its  course.  He 
cautioned  his  own  clergy  and  the  native  converts  "  lest  as 
the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty,  so  their  minds 
should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ." 
He  claimed  unqualified  supremacy  for  Holy  Scripture,  and 
denied  that  written  and  imwritten  tradition  taken  together, 
constituted  a  joint  rule  of  faith.  *  A  'joint  rule  of 
FAITH,  *  he  said,  when  concluding  the  subject,  *  is  no  rule 
AT  ALL.  Give  to  the  witnesses  and  writers  of  each  age  all 
reasonable  lyeight  and  influence,  but  yield  not  to  them  any 
part  of  that  paramount  authority  which  appertains  only  to 
the  revealed  Word  of  God.  '  Use  them  as  advisers,  bow  not 
to  them  as  sovereigns.  Honour  them  as  attendants  around 
the  footstool,  but  allow  them  not  to  obscure  the  majesty  or 
usurp  the  throne  of  Inspired  Scripture.'    (Charge,  p.  77.) 

Thus  was  the  warning  voice  raised  in  the  Indian  Church. 
It  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  tract  on  "  Reserve  in 
communicating  Religious  Knowledge,"  and  the  still  more 
notorious  "  No.  90,"  which  appeared  in  March,  1841,  were 
not  needed.  The  danger  was  seen  afar  off,  and  was  met 
openly  and  determinately.  There  were  many  alarmists  at  the 
time,  but  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  amongst  the  first 
speakers.  Surely  he  was  sent  to  India  "  for  such  a  time  as 
this,'*  and  spoke  "  a  word  in  season."  It  warned  the  Clergy, 
fenced  the  Missions,  and  preserved  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
Again  and  again  were  the  seeds  of  error  wafted  across  the 
ocean  :  again  and  again  did  they  find  a  fitting  soil :  but  the 
watchful  husbandman  was  there,  and  they  were  never  suffered 
to  take  root,  spring  up,  and  bring  forth,  as  in  England,  the 
baneful  fruit  of  family  dissension  and  individual  perversion. 
This  biography  does  not  profess  to  deal  in  controversy ;  but 
it  states  facts  as  they  occurred,  and  unveils  opinions  without 
reserve ;  and  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
the  points  at  issue,  all  will  honour  One  who,  having  deep 
convictions,  fearlessly  and  opportunely  gave  utterance  to 
them.  Had  all  our  Fathers  in  the  Churdi  spoken  as  promptly 
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and  as  earnestly,  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  might 
have  been  averted. 

As  soon  as  the  Charge  was  delivered,  the  Bishop  embarked 
in  the  pilot  brig,  the  HattrasSy  which  was  again  assigned  to 
him  by  government,  and  commanded  by  his  good  friend 
Captain  Clark.  The  Archdeacon  with  his  family,  and  Dr. 
Webb  accompanied  him.  The  companionship  was  pleasant, 
but  the  voyage  tedious. 

'  "  Baitrau;'  July  22nd,  1838. 

*  You  would  be  delighted  to  hear  some  of  archdeacon 
Dealtry's  sermons.  We  are  both  now  endeavouring  to 
"  mend  our  nets,"  after  the  hurrying  labour  of  fishing  "  for 
men,''  for  so  long  a  time.  Our  nete  have  got  much  out  of 
order.  Oh  !  for  restoring,  repairing  grace.  For  myself,  I 
feel  ashamed  and  confounded  when  I  think  of  the  disorder 
and  decay  of  divine  principles  within  me.  The  Lord  keep 
me  m  his  gracious  hands,  and  hring  me  to  his  heavenly 
kingdom. 

*  Augutt  8<A,  1838. 

'  I  have  been  reading  with  singular  pleasure  Bishop 
Monk's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Bentley."  I  wonder  how  I  passed 
it  over  when  it  was  published  in  1830.  I  suppose  I  was 
waiting  for  the  8vo  edition.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most 
able,  impartial,  trustworthy  pieces  of  literary  biography 
which  I  nave  read.  Bishop  Monk  must  be  a  prodigy  of 
learning.  He  writes  beautifully,  and  his  equanimity  of 
judgment  is  admirable.  And  never  had  a  scholar  so  fine  a 
subiect  to  treat.  Bentley  was  a  man  indeed,  with  all  his 
faults.  What  ener^  !  What  deep  and  accurate  learning  I 
What  vivacity  of  wit !  What  courage  !  What  sagacity ! 
What  discoveries  did  he  make  !  His  diagram  was  a  wonder- 
ful hit.  Then  his  Epistle  to  Mill ;  his  Boyle^s  Lectures  ; 
Phileleutherus ;  his  Horace;  his  Terence;  his  collections  for 
Homer,  all  first-rate.  As  the  Master  of  a  college  he  was  a 
sad  tyrant,  I  admit ;  but  what  fortitude  and  resources  did  he 
display  !  And  he  died  after  all  in  his  nest,  in  spite  of  Boyle, 
Miller,  Coldbatch,  Bishop  of  Ely,  House  of  Lords,  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  I  laughed  quite  heartily  when  sitting  alone 
and  reading  the  romantic  story,  at  the  old  hero's  tough  and 
indomitable  spirit.  The  worst  part  of  his  character  is  the 
want  of  Christian  piety  and  humility,  which  cannot  but 
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lower  a  clergyman,   and  that  clergyman  a   professor  of 
divinitv.' 

"Without  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  details  of  this  second 
visitation,  a  short  account  of  what  occurred,  as  station  after 
station  was  visited,  will  serve  as  an  interesting  supplement 
to  the  first. 

At  Penang  the  Bishop  found  in  the  new  Recorder,  Sir 
William  Norris,  an  excellent  friend;  but  the  loss  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Malkin  weighed  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  The 
HattrasH  carried  down  to  the  island  the  first  news  of  his 
death,  and  the  grief  was  universal.  In  the  Charge  recently 
delivered  in  Calcutta,  the  Bishop  had  publicly  borne  testi- 
mony to  his  worth  ;  and  he  attemptea  to  read  the  extract 
when  addressing  the  congregation  on  the  first  Sunday  morn- 
ing. But  the  whole  audience  were  in  tears,  and  his  own 
feelings  were  so  overpowered  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  the 
archdeacon  up  into  the  pulpit  to  finish  the  quotation. 

At  Malacca,  he  found  the  Dutch  church  which  had  been 
resigned  to  him,  fitted  up  with  all  suitable  conveniences.  A 
reading-desk  was  provided,  the  pulpit  was  removed,  the 
communion  table  enclosed,  a  vestry  built,  and  new  pews 
erected  so  as  to  increase  the  accommodation.  Porch  and 
belfry  were  also  added,  and  everything  was  prepared  for 
consecration. 

At  Singapore  he  found  the  church,  which  had  cost  him  so 
much  care  and  pains  on  his  former  visit,  completely  finished. 
But  it  was  claimed  by  a  portion  of  the  subscribers  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  and  a  protest  against  its  consecration  obtained  sixteen 
signatures,  and  was  presented  to  him.  He  never  had  a 
harder  task,  than  to  arrange  this  matter  of  common  honesty. 
But  he  dealt  very  gently  with  it.  The  Governor  was  firm, 
and  the  result  good.  A  public  meeting  was  held  to  consider 
the  matter,  at  which  the  whole  case  was  so  clearly  explained, 
that  the  protest  was  withdrawn,  and  the  petition  for  conse- 
cration signed  by  fifty-one  persons.  All  were  conciliated. 
One  opponent  oflfered  to  collect  money  for  an  organ ;  a 
second  undertook  to  raise  a  tower ;  the  Archdeacon  gave  a 
bell ;  the  Resident  a  clock.  "  I  never  saw  a  whole  com- 
munity come  round  so  weU,'^  says  the  Bishop.  "  To  God  be 
the  praise !" 
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Chittagong  was  now  visited.  This  was  a  new  station  to 
the  Bishop,  and  the  fallow  ground  had  to  be  broken  up. 
Situated  on  the  coast  of  Arracan,  the  novelty  of  everything, 
and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenery,  charmed  him.  But 
there  was  no  church,  no  divine  service,  no  Sunday  observance, 
no  charitable  institutions,  no  exhibition  of  Christianity.  An 
occasional  visit  of  the  chaplain  from  Dacca,  afforded  the  only 
means  of  grace.  Plans  were  at  once  set  on  foot  to  remedy 
all  this.  A  public  meeting  was  called,  and  it  was  determined 
to  erect  a  Church.  Sixteen  hundred  rupees  were  contributed 
on  the  spot.  The  bishop  gave  five  hundred  for  himself,  and 
five  hundred  for  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  An  ap- 
plication to  Government,  and  a  grant  from  the  Church 
Building  Fund,  completed  the  five  thousand  rupees  required ; 
and,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  a  Church  was  reared  in 
Chittagong. 

A  house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  formerly  inha- 
bited hy  the  celebrated  Sir  Wilham  Jones,  was  visited  with 
much  interest.  It  stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the 
mountain  range  upon  the  other,  and  was  called  Jaffierbad. 
His  study  was  pointed  out,  but  all  was  falling  into  ruins. 

On  November  21st,  the  Bishop  left  Chittagong,  and  on  the 
23rd  arrived  safely  in  Calcutta.  "  I  have  hardly  yet  turned 
round,"  he  says,  on  entering  the  Palace,  "but  gratitude 
for  the  divine  mercy  should  swell  in  my  heart,  when  I  con- 
sider four  months  of  absence  without  any  one  calamity." 

Thus  closed  the  year  1838.  The  following  reflections 
ushered  in  the  year  1839  : — 

'Jan,  let,  1839.— New  Year's  Day.  I  have  been  de- 
livering my  Eben-Ezer  sermon,  first  composed  twenty-five 
vears  since.  May  that  God  who  has  helped  us  hitherto, 
help  us  also  henceforth,  and  even  to  the  end.  We  enter 
a  new  year,  ignorant  of  what  a  day  may  produce,  but 
leaving  everything  in  the  hands  of  infinite  wisdom,  love, 
and  power.  If  we  are  but  foimd  growing  in  grace,  and 
preparing  more  and  more  for  heaven,  nothing  can  come 
amiss  to  us.  To  live  will  be  Christ,  and  to  die  gain.  Oh  ! 
for  a  higher  aim,  for  brighter  faith,  for  more  tender  love  to 
souls,  for  more  dedication  of  heart  to  my  Divine  and  com- 
passionate Bedeemer.     Christ  is  all.     I  would  fain  stand 
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with  my  loins  girded,  and  my  lamp  burning,  waiting  for 
my  Lord,  my  Master,  my  Love  1 ' 

"Wars  and  rumours  of  wars  marked  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1839 ;  but  the  attention  of  the  reader  must  be 
limited  to  matters  in  which  the  Bishop  himself  was  con- 
cerned. On  January  19th  he  was  cheered  by  the  arrival 
of  his  new  domestic  chaplain,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Pratt, 
Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  son  of  his  old 
tutor  and  dear  friend,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt.  No  vacancy 
in  the  list  of  Bengal  chaplains  had  occurred ;  and  hence  his 
appointment  had  been  so  long  delayed. 

*  It  was  September  4th,  1837,'  writes  the  Bishop,  *  when 
I  took  leave  of  my  first  chaplain :  and  it  was  January  19th, 
1839,  when  I  obtained  a  successor.  Thank  God  for  support 
during  the  long  privation.  The  prospect  of  relief  is  most 
consoling.' 

Bishop's  College  next  engaged  his  attention,  and  claimed 
his  aid.  Dr.  Withers,  who  presided  over  it,  was  seized 
with  fever,  and  compeDed  instantly  to  go  to  sea :  and,  after 
a  short  interval.  Professor  Malan's  eyesight  entirely  failed, 
so  that  he  also  left  for  England.  In  the  emergency  the 
Bishop  stepped  forward,  and  once  more  assumed  the  office 
of  a  college  Tutor  and  Vice-Principal.  He  gave  three 
divinity  lectures  every  week  to  the  students,  fifteen  in 
number,  and  Mr.  Pratt  took  the  remaining  work.  It  was 
a  great  addition  to  his  labour ;  but  it  seemed  to  recall 
pleasantly  his  earlier  days,  and  to  increase  his  interest  in 
the  college.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
were  not  ungrateful  for  the  service  rendered : — "  I  cannot 
conclude,"  says  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Campbell, 
writing  in  May,  1839,  "  without  once  more  expressing  the 
imiversal  feeling  of  gratitude  for  your  lordship's  unprece- 
dented kindness  in  taking  charge  of  the  College  during  the 
lamented  absence  of  the  Professors.  We  earnestly  pray 
that  their  health  may  be  restored,  and  that  you  may  not 
suflfer  from  your  exertions."  And  again,  in  June,  when 
announcing  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Street  as  the 
new  Professor,  he  says,  "  We  devoutly  pray  that  the  speedy 
arrival  of  this  promising  young  man  may  relieve  your  lord- 
ship from  the  heavy  load  of  anxiety  and  labour  which  you 
liave  been  kind  enough  to  sustain  on  our  account.    It  seems 
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almost  idle  to  talk  of  thanks  in  connection  with  such  ser- 
vices ;  but  I  wish  you  had  witnessed  the  feeling  manifested 
at  Oxford  when  I  informed  the  public  meeting  that,  during 
the  interregnimi  occasioned  bv  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Withers 
and  Mr.  Malan,  the  duties  oi  Principal  and  Professor  had 
been  discharged  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.*' 

The  Lent  Lectures  followed.  The  subject  selected  for 
this  year  was  "The  Lord's  Prayer."  Tne  lectures  were 
entirely  new :  and  the  Bishop  said  that  he  found  his  old 
pastoral  feelings  at  St.  John's,  Bedford  Row,  revive  under 
their  continuous  composition  and  delivery.  The  attendance, 
in  point  of  numbers,  exceeded  any  former  occasion.  Every 
part  of  the  church  was  crowded ;  and  numbers  of  the  first 
Civilians,  and  their  ladies,  were  seated  in  the  aisles.  "  To 
God  be  all  the  glory,"  says  the  Bishop,  "and  may  His 
grace  penetrate  many  hearts." 

And  now  the  great  idea  of  building  a  Cathedral  in  Cal- 
cutta took  possession  of  his  mind.  The  erection  of  two  new 
churches  had  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation ;  one 
from  the  evangelical  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy 
and  managers  of  the  Old  Church,  for  the  Missions ;  and 
one  on  the  proprietary  plan  for  the  increasing  population  at 
Chowringhee.  The  first  was  in  due  time  carried  mto  effect ; 
the  other  fell  through.  It  was  then  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
present  cathedral  of  St.  John's  :  but  on  full  consideration, 
the  Military  Board  pronounced  it  to  be  inexpedient,  and 
suggested  tiie  idea  of  building  at  once  a  new  cathedral. 
How  the  suggestion  was  received  by  the  Bishop  may  be 
beet  related  in  his  own  words  :— 

'Calcutta,  MarchlSth,  1839. 

*  What  do  you  say,  my  four  children,  to  your  father's 
attempting  to  build  a  cathedral  to  the  name  of  the  Lord 
his  God  in  this  heathen  land  P  The  fact  is,  everything  is 
b^inning  to  look  that  way.  The  new  chancel  which  I  pro- 
posed, is  pronounced. impracticable,  and  the  Military  Board 
has  declared  against  it.  The  Council  asked  me  for  a  better 
plan,  and  intimated  their  willingness  to  make  a  large  grant. 
The  idea  of  the  Chowringhee  church  is  given  up.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Bird  has  long  wanted  me  to  build  a  church  on  the 
m&idan  or  esplanade.  The  increasing  population  demands 
increased  accommodation.     What  say  you  ?     What  will 

B  B 
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Government  grant  P  How  mucli  the  Church  Building 
Fund  ?  How  much  the  Christian  Enowled^e  Society  P 
How  much  friends  in  India  P  How  much  snail  I  give 
myself  ?  How  much  can  I  hope  to  raise  ?  We  shall  see. 
The  coincidences  are  curious  and  encouraging,  to  say  the 
least.  It  would  be  a  noble  desim.  What  an  honour  to 
build  a  church  for  Christ  our  Lord  in  some  measure  corres- 
ponding with  our  secular  palaces,  and  marking  our  estimate 
of  Christianity.  Bishop  Middleton's  heart  was  set  on  this 
twenty  years  since,  under  Lord  Hastings'  govemmeni  The 
Lord  alone  can  dispose  of  the  wills  of  men,  and  grant  the 
blessed  success.    Sursum  corda  !  * 

The  idea  grew,  and  the  plan  seemed  so  promising,  that 
he  felt  justified  in  making  a  public  announcement  of  his 
intention  at  the  last  of  his  Lent  Lectures,  when  nearly 
twelve  hundred  of  the  ilite  of  Calcutta  were  present. 

"  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  I  should  never  have  such  a 
favourable  opportunity  again ;  and  that,  to  express  a  firm 
purpose  on  m^  part  was  one  step  towards  success  amidst 
the  timid,  vacillating,  shifting  population  of  India." 

From  this  time  the  idea  took  full  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  called  forth  all  his  energies.  He  applied  to 
government  for  a  site,  and  the  moment  it  was  granted  he 
took  possession.  He  issued  five  hundred  "proposals" 
throu^out  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  calling  for  con- 
tributions. Every  rupee  of  his  own  was  saved  and  dedi< 
cated : — "  I  am  niUy  persuaded,"  he  said,  "  that  a  greater 
blessing  wiU  repose  upon  my  children  and  their  famifies,  by 
devoting  thus  the  revenues  of  my  diocese  to  Christ,  than  by 
any  selfish  greediness  to  advance  them  by  robbing  God,  whicm 
the  natural  man  would  desire."  He  determined  to  call  the 
cathedral,  St.  Paul's  : — "in  order  to  denote  the  doctrine 
which  I  trust  will  ever  be  proclaimed  by  its  ministers,  and 
the  example  of  tenderness  and  fidelity  which  they  will  ever 
exhibit."  Finally,  he  appointed  an  eflScient  committee; 
and  on  Tuesday,  Oci  8th,  1839,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  building. 

All  these  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken,  and  the 
necessary  appeals  sent  home,  the  work  progressed,  and  the 
reader's  attention  may  be  drawn  for  a  time  to  other  matters ; 
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especially  to  one,  occurring  at  this  time — ^the  awakening  at 
Krishnaghor. 

One  day,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1838,  a  native,  of  cour- 
teous address  and  fine  bearing,  stood  at  the  gate  of  the 
Bishop's  palace,  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  him  from  the 
missionanes  of  Kriishnaghur.  The  message  was  similar 
to  that  spoken  to  St.  Paul  in  vision,  when  the  man  of 
Macedoma  stood  by  his  bedside,  saying,  "  Come  over,  and 
help  us/'  It  conveyed  tidings  of  a  great  and  general  move- 
ment amongst  the  natives  towards  Christianity.  Twelve 
hundred  inquirers  had  already  appeared,  and  amongst  them 
were  many  anxious  candidates  for  baptism.  There  were 
but  two  missionaries  on  the  spot,  and  advice  and  help  were 
urgently  required.  The  relations  of  the  Bishop  witl  the 
Church  Missionary  Committee  at  the  time  were  still  delicate ; 
so  that  he  hesitated  to  go  down.  But  he  received  the  mes- 
senger most  gladly,  presented  a  donation  in  money  to  meet 
the  present  necessity,  and  forwarded  a  paper  of  inquiries, 
which,  answered,  would  enable  him  to  judge  better  of  the 
reality  of  the  work. 

After  a  little  time,  Archdeacon  Dealtry  and  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Banerjee  were  sent  down  to  Krishnaghur,  and  were  met  there 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weitbrecht  fix)m  Burdwin,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sandys  from  Mirzapore.  Their  report  was' very  striking. 
Fifty-two  villages  were  in  motion ;  and  the  inquirers  (in- 
cluding their  families)  numbered  three  thousand.  Imme- 
diate steps  therefore,  were  taken,  consequent  on  this  report, 
to  stren^hen  the  brethren ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permitted,  the  Bishop  himself  1^  Calcutta  in  the  river 
steamer  Experiment,  and  made  Krishnaghur  the  first  halting- 
place  in  his  visitation.  He  went  from  station  to  station, 
examining,  preaching,  encouraging,  confirming.  He  visited 
Krishnaghur,  Solo,  Ruttenpoor,  Anunda  Bass,  and  Rano- 
bunda ;  and  said  he  could  hardly  sleep  from  agitation,  joy, 
and  anxiety  to  direct  everything  arignt. 

At  Anunda  Bass,  one  hundred  and  fifty  converts  were 
baptised ;  at  Ranobund,  two  himdred  and  fifty ;  and  these 
additions  to  the  Church,  raised  the  whole  number  to  above 
one  thousand. 

The  foundations  of  the  requisite  missionary  buildings 
were  next  laid,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed,  the  four 
missionaries  on  the  field  of  labour  were  counselled  and 
encouraged:  and  then,  on  Nov.  1st,  the  Bishop  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 
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A  certain  measure  of  reaction  followed,  as  it  always  does : 
for,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  blossom  far 
exceeds  the  fruit.  It  proved  so  at  Krishnaghur.  The 
gathering  did  not  equal  the  promise :  yet  a  great  work  had 
been  wrought.  A  true  Church  had  been  gathered  out  of  the 
world  of  heathenism  :  and  it  still  stands  like  a  city  set  upon 
an  hill. 

Pursuing  his  journey,  the  Bishop  passed  through  Ber- 
hampore  and  stopped  at  Moorshedabad,  where  he  was  most 
agreeably  entertained  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Elliott,  of  the  civil 
service,  and  breakfasted  with  the  Nizam  in  great  state. 
Prom  thence  he  visited  Beauleah,  Patna,  G^yah,  and  Ha- 
zeerabagh.  At  the  latter  place,  which  was  a  new  station, 
he  spent  his  Advent  Sunday.  The  church  was  little  more 
than  four  walls.  There  was  no  roof,  no  floor,  no  windows,  no 
doors,  no  communion  table.  But  he  determined  to  perform 
divine  service  in  it.  A  tarpaulin  was  stretched  over  the 
rafters  of  the  roof;  mats  served  for  windows  and  doors; 
loose  bricks  formed  a  communion  table ;  the  gentry  brought 
their  own  chairs  and  carpets.  Thus  he  rebuked,  inten- 
tionally, the  dilatoriness  of  the  executive  officers.  They 
had  been  two  years  trifling  with  the  building :  he  left  them 
pledged  that  all  should  be  finished  in  two  months. 

Thence  he  passed  on,  preaching  and  performing  all  the 
usual  services  at  Ghazeepore,  Jaunpore,  and  Benares.  From 
the  latter  place  he  sent  down  to  ferishna^hur,  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  rupees,  the  result  of  collections  made  for  the 
Mission. 

Christmas  Day  was  spent  at  Allahabad:  and  then 
the  river  was  left,  and  the  land  march  began.    His  former 

Elan  was  somewhat  changed:  he  had  now  a  strong 
ttle  phaeton,  which  he  found  "  an  amazing  comfort : "  and 
instead  of  starting  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  started 
at  seven.  For  horse  exercise,  he  had  his  old  white  "  ghoont," 
or  hill-pony :  but  at  first  it  was  too  cold  for  him  to  ride. 
Mr.  Pratt  was  his  companion.  Dr.  Webb,  with  his  wife, 
child,  and  nurse,  had  their  own  palanquin  carriage.  Captain 
Hajr,  a  most  gentiemanly  officer,  commanded  the  camp, 
which,  with  the  escort,  exceeded  two  hundred  souls,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats. 

Thus  journeying,  he  reached  Cawnpore,  on  Jan.  4th, 
1840:  and,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable,  quiet,  and  able 
management  of  Colonel  Oglander,  who  had  superintended 
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all  the  works,  kept  all  the  accounts,  and  transmitted  every 
month  all  minutes  of  proceedings  in  committee,  both 
Churches  were  completea.  Having  consecrated  them,  he 
passed  on  to  Lucknow,  and  from  thence  to  Bareilly.  In 
both  these  places,  the  churches  he  had  founded,  being  finished, 
were  consecrated ;  the  one  on  Jan.  17th ;  the  other  on  Feb. 
12th.  "  The  Lucknow  church,"  he  writes  to  his  ex-chap- 
lain, "  is  a  complete  success.  It  is  quite  a  bijou :  cost  five 
thousand  four  hundred  rupees:  and  holds  one  himdred 
people.  How  you  would  rejoice  to  see  your  plans  carried 
out  so  capitally !     This  is  beautiful ! " 

At  Meerut,  where  he  arrived  on  Feb.  22nd :  he  met  Lord 
Joceljrn,  and  General  Elphinstone,  names  of  historical  inte- 
rest and  sad  reminiscence  :  "  both  fresh  from  England,  and 
Lord  Jocelyn  burning  to  go  to  China."  The  services  in  the 
church  were  extremely  interesting :  and  the  crowded  con- 
gr^ations  consisted  mainly  of  soldiers  returned  from  the  first 
prosperous  campaign  in  Affghanistan  and  Caubul. 

Ail  had  hitherto  been  peace :  but  he  was  now  mingled  up 
with  the  din  and  the  accompaniments  of  war.  The  appear- 
£uice  of  the  Aflfghan  prisoners  interested  him  much.  They 
were  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  remnants  of  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel.  They  bore  commonly  the  names  of  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Abraham,  and  such  like.  And  he  says  that  he  clearly 
recognised  in  them  the  Jewish  physiognomy. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Delhi,  the  camp  moved  on  to 
Almorah  on  the  mountains.  This  place  he  had  not  before 
visited.  He  describes  it  as  less  picturesqe  than  Mussooree 
or  Simlah,  but  rendered  sublime  by  rugged  rocks  and  the 
snowy  range.  After  staying  a  week,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  another  hill-church,  he  stretched  across  the 
mountains,  accompanied  by  his  kind  friends,  Mr.  Lushington, 
and  Mr.  Batten.  The  fatigue  was  "  almost  too  much  "  for 
his  strength,  but  he  arrived  in  safety  at  Mussooree  on  April 
24th,  ana  rested  for  three  weeks. 

Mussooree  was  vastly  enlarged.  One  large  hotel  was 
built,  and  another  was  m  progress ;  the  houses  were  multi- 
plied, and  the  number  of  residents  exceeded  six  hundred* 
The  church  was  finished  and  looked  beautifrd  ;  and  was  in 
due  course  consecrated.  Till  May  11th  he  was  in  constant 
intercourse  with  friends,  well-lmown,  from  all  parts  of 
India ;  and  then  he  passed  on,  by  the  lower  route  through 
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Nahun,  to  Simlah,  havii^  completed  his  journey  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  mues  from  Calcutta.  The  loUowing 
were  his  reflections  : — 

*  SiMLAH,  May  2l8ty  1840.  We  are  now  settled  in  our 
Simlah  house.  I  inhabit  Lord  Auckland's  rooms;  each 
door  being  provided,  besides  locks,  with  wooden  fastenings 
at  top  and  bottom,  that  no  one  might  intrude  into  the  counm 
chamber.  I  rise  at  five,  give  two  hours  for  riding,  bathii^, 
and  devotion;  breakfast  and  prayers  at  nine;  work  till 
two ;  repose  till  foitr ;  rive  an  nour  to  my  moonshee ;  ride 
at  six  and  call  upon  the  sick;  dine  at  half-past  seven; 
prayers  at  half-past  eight;  retirement  from  mne  to  half- 
past  ten ;  bed  seven  hours.  Thank  God  I  sleep  well  gene- 
rally, and  take  food  with  appetite,  and  use  r^;mar  exerdse, 
but  I  feel  a  sensible  decline  of  strength,  as  it  is  natural  I 
should ;  and  anxious  cares  weigh  upon  my  spirits.  I  think 
£  was  never  designed  for  a  bishop.  I  want  more  prudence, 
firmness,  management  of  mankind,  discretion,  calnmess,  and 
general  knowledge.  I  am  a  poor  creature ;  and  my  soul  fades 
and  withers  under  the  secuhurity  and  publicity  of  my  station.' 

The  temporary  depression  manifested  in  this  letter — ^the 
residt  doubtless  of  over  fatigue,  soon  passed  away,  and  the 
sojourn  at  Simlah  was  characterised  by  incessant  activity, 
and  kindly  hospitality.  He  composed  twenty-five  new 
sermons,  and  preached  more  than  forty.  He  wrote  five 
hundred  and  six  letters  on  matters  of  aU  kinds,  directed  to 
all  quarters.  He  collected  thirteen  hundred  rupees  for  the 
repairs  and  enlargement  of  the  church.  He  re-established 
a  native  dispensary.  He  gave  "  dozens  of  Uttie  quiet  cheerful 
dinner  parties.''  And  thus  the  four  months  of  retirement 
at  Simlah  passed  away,  and  the  time  for  resuming  his  Visi- 
tation once  more  drew  near.  On  Oct.  22nd  he  says : — "  We 
had  a  charming  conjugation  last  night  at  our  concluding 
Wednesday  evening  lecture.  I  preached  from  Hebrews  xiii, 
20,  21,  'The  God  of  Peace,  &c.'  I  made  the  sermon  on 
the  preceding  evening,  but  I  had  composed  one  on  the  same 
text,  forty  years  since ;  and  I  remember  that  when  I  came 
down  fix)m  the  pulpit  Mr.  Cecil  said  to  me,  *  Well,  brother, 
I  see  we  are  hooping  the  same  barrel.  It  is  sound,  brother; 
it  contains  everything.'  He  meant  that  the  doctrine  was 
exactiy  his  own,  and  embraced  every  branch  of  truth. 
What  a  blessed  tiling  to  have  been  kept  for  forty  years  in 
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the  narrow  path,  and  to  be  preaching  now  precisely  the 
same  truth,  with  the  same  amplitude  as  I  was  instructed  to 
do  when  first  setting  out/ 

"  Simlah  !  To  thee  I  now  bid  adieu.  It  is  Monday  morn- 
ing, Oct.  26th,  dark,  cold,  piercing.  To  God  Almighty, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  blessed  Spirit,  be  the  care  of  the  soids 
of  this  station  committed.  And  to  the  same  divine  Saviour 
be  our  bodies,  souls,  and  journey  committed  also.    Amen." 

With  this  devout  aspiration  the  Bishop  commenced  his 
journey  to  Calcutta.  He  passed  through  Sabbathoo,  Lodi- 
anah,  Kumaul,  Paniput,  Delhi,  and  Allyghur,  as  before. 
At  the  last  station,  he  consecrated  what  he  calls  "  one  of 
the  prettiest  little  churches  in  India ;  Grecian,  with  tower 
and  spire,  built  since  1836,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Thornton's 
eflforts."  "  I  hope,"  he  adds,  "  that  I  shall  not  leave  a 
single  station  witnout  its  church,  when  I  arrive  (if  I  ever 
arrive)  at  Calcutta." 

He  stayed  for  ten  days  at  Agra,  and  was  received  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Robertson,  the  Governor.  The  Orphan  Schools 
at  Secundra  greatly  interested  him.  Three  hundred  chil- 
dren, rescued  m>m  the  famine  of  1838,  were  sheltered  there, 
and  freed  from  the  contamination  of  Hindooism.  Baptised 
and  instructed  in  childhood,  they  were  to  learn  different 
trades,  and  be  prepared  for  a  useful  Ufe.     The  Bishop 

E reached  to  them  in  the  long  arched  crypt  of  an  old  Ma- 
ometan  tomb  which  formed  part  of  their  premises,  and  he 
left  the  sermon  to  be  printed  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Agra 
Orphan  Press. 

The  Agra  mission  was  again  in  active  operation  ;  and 
from  a  wide  circle  round,  the  children  of  the  schools  were 
called  in  to  be  examined.  "  As  they  all  sat  in  little  com- 
panies," he  said,  "  covering  the  compound,  it  was  like  the 
five  thousand  whom  our  Lord  ordered  to  sit  by  fifties  on 
the  grass." 

One  night  before  the  company  retired,  the  conversation  at 
government  house  happenea  to  turn  on  the  spotless  purity 
of  the  Taj  Mahal  when  viewed  by  moonlight.  The  Governor 
at  once  ordered  his  carriage,  and  drove  the  Bishop  and  Mr. 
Thomason  to  see  it.  The  moon  shone  brilliantly,  and  the 
efiect  was  magical ;  but  it  could  not  long  engross  the  Bishop's 
mind  nor  drive  out  daily  duties : — 
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*  As  I  was  waiting  up  and  down  the  grounds,  arm-in-ann 
with  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Thomason/  he  says,  *  I  turned 
the  conversation  to  our  destitution  of  chaplains,  and  inquired 
whether  an  additional  curates  Society  might  not  be  formed 
for  all  India,  giving  titles  to  youths  educated  at  Bishop's 
College,  and  ordained  by  the  several  Bishops  ?  This  society 
would  have  the  East  Indian  population  particularly  in  view. 
We  never  can  have  chaplains  enough  for  them,  and  they 
are  increasing  most  rapioly.  Of  course,  the  plan  must  be 
well  digested  and  wisely  begun.' 

This  proved  the  germ  of  the  "  Calcutta  additional  Clergy 
Society." 

Havinff  i)erformed  more  than  the  usual  services,  and  laid 
the  founoation  stones  of  two  churches — one  at  Secundra,  for 
the  orphans,  to  be  called  St.  John's  ;  and  one  for  the  Civil 
Station,  to  be  called  St.  Paul's — ^he  left  Agra  on  December 
8th,  and  directed  his  course  to  Gwalior,  Jhansi,  Saugor, 
and  Jubbulpoor.  These  were  in  the  ancient  territories  of 
Scindiah,  a  name  so  well  known  in  the  earlier  annals  of 
India ;  and  in  all  of  them  bodies  of  Europeans  were  located. 
The  journey  was  quite  out  of  the  common  track,  and  the 
country  presented  an  entirely  new  character.  It  was  ridi 
in  productions,  studded  with  gardens,  adorned  with  s^p^b 
trees,  and  varied  with  hills  and  water  courses.  The 
Bishop  was  ffeted  by  all  the  native  authorities  as  he  passed 
through  Dholpoor,  Antree,  and  Dutteah.  Now  a  nuzzur  of 
svveatmeats  arrived,  on  which  the  whole  camp  regaled ;  now 
dinner  was  provided  for  him  in  a  large  tent,  where  the 
viands  to  be  eaten  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver  leaf; 
now  a  magnificent  procession  of  elephants  came  forth  to 
meet  him  ;  and  now  a  native  durbar  (second  only  to  the  one 
at  Jyepore)  was  held  to  do  him  honour.  "Pomps  and 
vanities  surround  us,"  he  says,  "but  all  presents  are 
declined." 

At  Ghwalior  a  little  company  of  nineteen  Christians  was 
gathered  together  for  divme  service  on  Sunday,  December 
14th :  and  on  Monday  morning  he  writes : — 

'  All  my  party  have  gone  out ;  and  I  am  seated  alone  in 
the  balcony  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Gwalior,  which  over- 
looks the  town.  Oh!  when  will  Gwalior  be  the  Lord's. 
When  will  its  fort  be  turned  into  a  Missionary  CoU^^e. 
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When  will  the  hum  which  now  fills  my  ears  from  the 
crowded  hazaars  and  streets  of  this  vast  native  town,  be 
exchanged  for  hymns  of  praise  to  Christ  1  It  shall  be 
DONB  in  God's  good  time.* 

After  halting  at  Jhansi,  Sanger,  and  Jubbulpoor,  the  camp 
turned  back,  and  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
upon  a  magnificent  road,  brought  them  to  Allahabad  once 
more.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  miles  had  been  traversed 
since  leaving  Simlah;  and  though  the  Bishop  had  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  fatigue  and  variations  of  temperature,  yet  his 
health  still  stood  firm.  Having  ordained  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Perkins  at  Allahabad,  diverged  from  the  usual  route  to  visit 
the  Church  Missionary  Station  at  Qorruckpore,  and  called 
again  at  Krishnaghur,  he  arrived  safely  at  Calcutta,  on 
April  3rd,  1841. 

'May  God  be  for  ever  praised  and  magnified,'  he  says, 
*  for  all  His  goodness  and  mercy  during  a  year  and  a  half. 
I  have  attended  church  once  more,  though  I  took  no  duty. 
It  will  require  a  few  days  for  my  mind  to  calm  down  to 
regular  Pupations.  Oh  !  for  gAce,  wisdom,  power,  vie- 
tory  over  self,  real  spirituality,  meekness,  preparation  for 
suffering.' 

He  was  soon  caught  in  the  current  of  Calcutta  business ; 
and  one  matter  connected  with  the  Professor  recently  ap- 
pointed to  Bishop's  College  caused  him  much  anxiety. 

The  notification  of  Professor  Street's  appointment  to 
Bishop's  College  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  reached 
India  during  the  visitation,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his 
duties.  In  due  time  the  Bishop  made  his  acquaintance,  and 
thus  describes  what  appeared' to  be  his  mingled  character : — 
"  Professor  Street  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  ripe  scholar, 
iron  constitution,  fine  health,  active,  enterprising,  zealous 
for  missions,  prodigal  of  his  strength,  rides  twenty  miles  of 
a  morning  in  ,the  sun,  manners  good,  no  great  talker :  in 
short,  he  would  have  been  a  capited  professor,  if  he  had  not 
been  imbued  for  seven  years — steeped — ^in  Tractarianism." 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  at  that  time  to  have  sent  out  a  man  of 
extreme  views.  Indeed,  a  proposed  successor  to  Dr.  Mill 
(Mr.,  afterwards  archdeacon  Manning,  so  well  known  from 
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his  high  talents  and  subsequent  perversion),  had  been  with- 
drawn, solely  and  entirely,  because,  as  ihe  secretary  in- 
formed the  Bishop,  "he  was  an  avowed  Oxford  Tract  man." 
But  in  appointing  Mr.  Street,  they  overlooked  or  disregarded 
an  ominous  testimonial  from  Mr.  Newman,  of  Oriel,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

''  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  serious  mind,  and 
sound  doctrincd  views. — J.  H.  Newman." 

These  "sound  doctrinal  views"  were  tenaciously  held, 
openly  avowed,  and  widely  promulgated.  They  were  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  all  that  the  Bishop,  as  Visitor  of  the 
college,  was  teaching  and  preaching.  Oreat  embarrassment 
for  many  years  was  the  necessary  result.  At  first  the 
Bishop  ho^ed  against  hope,  and  used  every  concihatory 
means  at  his  command,  to  preserve  unity,  and  prevent  mis- 
chief. When  these  faHed,  ne  spoke  words  of  warning.  On 
May  2nd,  he  preached  his  own  Ordination  sermon.  The 
subject  was  "  The  suflSciency  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  Rule 
of  Faith;"  and  it  contained  these  words : — "I  have  already 
answered  in  part  the  appeals  made  to  me  from  every  part 
of  the  diocese,  and  I  may  say  India,  in  various  discourses 
delivered  in  the  progress  of  my  visitation.  I  seize  the  first 
opportunity  on  my  return  to  the  metropolis  to  lift  up,  as  I 
am  now  doing,  my  warning  voice  on  this  occasion  of  a  solemn 
ordination.  Upon  one  point  of  detail  I  think  I  should  be 
wrong,  in  withnolding  from  you  now  my  intention.  It  is 
my  design  to  institute  in  my  future  examination  for  Holy 
Orders,  a  more  minute  inquiry  than  formerly,  as  to  the  sen- 
timents of  each  candidate  on  the  subject  of  the  sufficiency 
and  completeness  of  Holy  Scripture  as  laid  down  in  our 
sixth  article,  and  on  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  our 
fietith  immediately  connected  with  it.  And  I  shall  require, 
also,  of  those  who  are  training  for  catechists  such  previous 
assurances,  at  least  six  months  before  they  offer  themselves 
for  the  work,  as  may  satisfy  me  on  this  vital  point." 

Bishop's  College,  and  alT  India  heard  these,  and  many 
such-like  words,  fcr  the  sermon  was  printed  and  widely  cir- 
culated. 

This  warning  having  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
in  India,  a  strong  remonstrance  was  written  home ;  and  it 
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was  recommended  that  the  Society,  without  casting  any  slur 
imon  their  Professor,  or  in  any  way  injuring  his  prospects, 
should  withdraw  him  from  their  college.  In  earlier  days 
this  remonstrance  would  have  produced  the  desired  effect ; 
and  the  recal  of  the  Professor  (for  which  there  was  a  prece- 
dent) would  have  restored  harmony.  But,  instead  of  this, 
a  measure  of  compromise  was  resolved  on.  The  Bishop  was 
informed,  in  courteous  terms,  that  the  Society  was  sensible 
of  its  obligations  to  him,  and  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  working  the  college  effectively  so  long  as  there  was  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  diocesan.  When, 
therefore,  he  pronounced  any  decision  condemnatory  of  the 
Professor^s  conduct  or  doctrine,  they  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  it  by  a  corresponding  resolution  on  their  part.  They 
hoped,  however,  that  such  an  alteration  would  take  place  as 
would  render  any  farther  steps  unnecessary. 

This  was  throwing  upon  the  Bishop  a  responsibility  he 
did  not  choose  to  take.  To  recommend,  as  Visitor  of  a 
ooU^e,  the  withdrawal  of  a  professor,  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  condemning,  as  Bishop  of  a  diocese,  the  conduct 
and  doctrine  of  a  presbyter.  In  his  official  character,  as 
Visitor,  he  had  remonstrated  with  the  Society,  and  recom- 
mended a  certain  course ;  but  since  they  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  adopt  it,  he  felt  freed  from  all  responsibility.  His 
conscience  was  relieved  ;  and  though  he  grieved  daily  over 
what  he  saw,  yet  he  took  no  farther  steps,  till  called  upon 
to  confirm  in  person,  some  years  after,  what  he  had  affirmed 
in  his  official  letters  at  this  time. 

Leaving  this  matter,  we  may  learn  what  was  passing  in 
Calcutta  at  the  time  by  extracts,  as  usual,  from  his  journal- 
letters. 

*  April  &th. — I  met  Lord  Auckland.  He  looked  full  three 
years  and  a  half  older  than  when  I  last  saw  him:  as  unques- 
tionably his  Lordship  must  think  I  did.  All  at  Qovem- 
ment  Mouse  were  very  courteous.  I  have  mounted  my 
ghoont  again,  and  met  a  member  of  council  this  morning  in 
my  ride.  He  seemed  to  say  that  government  was  about  to 
undertake  some  unfavourable  measures.' 

'April 8th,  Every  moment  is  occupied.  I  have  been 
five  days  in  Calcutta,  and  four  times  to  my  new  Cathedral. 
I  ride  round  the  scaffolding  and  framework  of  the  building 
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every  morning  on  my  ghoont,  and  watch  the  progress 
making,  and  the  different  views  the  Cathedral  will  present. 
The  sun  wiU  not  allow  me  to  visit  it  whilst  the  men  are  at 
work.* 

'  Easter  Monday y  April  12th.  Yesterday  we  celebrated 
our  Easter.      The  Governor-General   and  his  family  not 

Present ;  neither  were  they  last  Sunday,  nor  Good  Friday, 
'he  collection  was  only  one  thousand  and  fifty  rupees  in- 
stead of  five  or  six  thousand,  when  Lord  William  or  Sir 
Charles  were  present.  The  Governor-General's  non-attend- 
ance encourages  the  judges,  members  of  council,  commander- 
in-chief,  and  higher  civilians  to  absent  themselves.  We 
had  only  about  five  hundred  in  church. 

*  May  25th.  Last  night  I  attended,  with  the  clei^,  the 
entertainment  given  in  Government  House,  on  the  Queen's 
birthday,  and  made  the  usual  complimentary  address.  I 
begged  the  Governor-General  to  assure  her  Majesty  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  of  their  continued 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  every  blessing  on  her  person, 
family,  and  government.  There  was  an  immense  crowd. 
Dost  Mahommed  sat  on  the  same  sofa  with  Miss  Eden.  He 
is  a  tall,  stout-built,  athletic  person,  of  a  certain  age,  not  so 
very  intelligent — way-worn — his  dress  simple,  an  immense 
turban,  and  flowing  robe.* 

'  July  2nd.  Blessed  be  thy  name,  0  God,  for  having  pre- 
served me  through  another  year  of  my  pilgrimage.  May  I 
enter  upon  a  new  course.  May  I  treasure  up  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  life  upon  earth  as  precious  opportunities 
for  Thy  glory  in  heathen  India.  I  think  this  must  be  my 
last  birthday.  I  enter  on  my  sixty-fourth  year.  This  is 
the  tenth  birthday  I  have  spent  whilst  absent  6om  my  native 
country.* 

*  August  21st  How  could  you  omit  mentioning  in  your 
letter  the  rforious  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (J.  B. 
Sumner).  It  is  the  "Record,**  of  June  7th  that  contains 
it.  Oh,  how  the  dear  bishop  grasps  the  traditionist  question, 
and  crushes  the  serpent's  head  I  I  am  now  quite  ashamed 
of  my  poor  ordination  sermon.  I  could  scarcely  go  on  with 
reading  the  Charge  for  joy  and  gratitude.  It  is  a  noble 
testimony.* 

*  September  1st.  I  wish  you  could  see  our  happy  manage 
lust  now.  Mr.  Leupolt,  the  missionary,  and  his  wife,  who 
nave  been  staying  with  me,  are  recovered,  and  appear  in 
chapel,  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  at  dinner  also.    Their 
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conyersation  is  so  simple  and  edifying,  it  does  me  good.  He 
reminds  me  of  Swartz.  I  feel  as  Obed-edom  did,  when  the 
ark  was  under  his  roof.  We  sit  in  the  verandah  for  an 
hour  between  dinner  and  prayers,  and  talk  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Make  much  of  them  in  England.  I  can  fancy 
them  entering  Bamsbury  Park,  or  Huddersfield  Vicarage, 
and  telling  you  how  old  I  look,  how  feeble  I  am,  how  grey ; 
and  yet  how  well  for  my  years,  and  how  cheerful,  and  able 
to  get  through  a  world  of  business.' 

*  September  7th.  We  have  formed  our  additional  Clergy 
Society,  resembling  your  "  Additional  Curates  *'  and  "  Pas- 
toral Aid,"  Societies.  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  God 
blesses,  it  will  be  a  glorious  thing  for  the  diocese.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  a  long  time  getting  mto  play,  because  we  have 
to  train  and  prepare  the  men.  We  snowed  the  prospectus 
to  the  Governor-General  this  morning,  for  we  shall  want  his 
concurrence  in  military  stations.' 

As  the  cold  season  approached,  a  short  tour  was  projected 
to  a  few  stations  hitherto  unvisited ;  and  the  Bishop,  having 
published  a  Report  of  his  Cathedral,  in  which  he  entered 
mto  details  concerning  the  state  of  the  works,  the  style  of 
architecture,  the  estimates,  the  amount  contributed,  the  sums 
required,  the  spiritual  objects  in  view,  and  the  probable 
course  of  things  when  the  consecration  should  have  taken 
place ;  left  Calcutta  on  October  6th.  Having  spent  a  short 
time  at  Barrackpore,  Burdw&n,  and  Chinsurah,  he  embarked 
in  the  Experiment  steamer,  and  went  round  to  Dacca,  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  to  the  hitherto  unvisited  stations  of 
Sylhet  and  Cherra  Poonjee.  His  own  descriptions  will  give 
the  best  idea  of  these  two  places. 

*  Sylhet,  Sunday  Momingy  November  7th.  Hero  I  am, 
blessed  be  God,  with  my  sermons  on  my  table,  and  two 
volumes  of  the  life  of  William  Wilberforce,  taken  down 
from  the  library,  which  I  dipped  into  with  delight  last  even- 
ing. It  is  three  years  since  1  read  it  last.  What  exquisite 
piety !  What  consistency  I  What  walking  with  God  f  Oh  1 
may  his  sons  not  dishonour  such  a  father.  I  don't  like  the 
archdeacon's  tone  of  divinity. 

*  I  addressed  pretty  strongly  a  party  of  sixteen  here,  at 
family  prayers,  last  night :  and  am  now  thinking  what  ser- 
mon I  can  best  select  tor  a  station  where  a  chaplain  has  not 
been  for  a  single  day  for  three  years,  and  where  I  shall 
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preach  only  once.  I  think  St.  John  v.  24,  will  give  me 
as  much  scope  as  any.  ^^  These  things  I  say  that  ye  might 
be  saved."    May  the  Lord  help  me  1 

*  Mr.  Sealy's  house,  in  which  I  am,  is  perched,  like  a 
bird's  nest,  on  the  top  of  a  Httle  hill,  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high.  But,  as  it  is  a  cone,  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  plains,  covered  with  verdant  and  thick  vegetation, 
stretches  around  to  the  horizon  with  its  green  mantle.  The 
contrast  with  the  heats  and  musquitoes  of  the  steamer  is 
inexpressible.' 

^Chebra  Poonjee. — ^We  are  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
plains.  The  thermometer  in  the  garden  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  is  5&*;  in  the  house,  and  with  a  fire,  at  eight 
o'clock  it  is  67®.  A  wild  kind  of  journey  of  fourteen  hours 
brought  ns  here.  We  went  fifteen  miles  in  a  covered  boat 
from  Chuttack ;  then  mounted  elephants ;  then  I  got  into  a 
tonjon  with  bearers,  and  Mr.  Pratt  rode  on  a  pony.  The 
place  is  very  bleak ;  and  though  doubly  and  txebly  clothed, 
and  sitting  by  a  fire,  I  am  not  warm.  I  have  now  visited 
all  the  hills  but  Darjeeling.  Cherra  Poonjee  is  not  mudi 
fr*equented,  for  the  water  is  bad,  and  the  climate  a  perpetual 
rain.  The  distance  from  Calcutta  is  only  three  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  but  the  access  is  difficult  Sometimes  more  good 
is  done  in  these  desolate  places  than  in  much  larger  ones. 
At  Chuttack  (Mr.  Inglis')  we  had  a  family  of  seven,  and 
many  were  in  tears  during  the  service.  Three  were  confirmed, 
and  the  whole  seven  partook  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 

*  We  are  on  the  south-eastern  frontiers  of  our  wonderful 
empire.  The  Hill  people  are  from  Thibet  and  China.  They 
raise  rude  altars  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  offer  goats  in 
sacrifice.  We  had  divine  service  on  Friday ;  congregation 
only  fifteen ;  but  so  attentive,  it  was  deUgntful  to  observe 
them.  On  Sunday  there  were  two  services,  and  Holy  Com- 
munion.' 

*  Tuesdai/,  November  16th. — We  are  now  on  our  way  to 
Calcutta,  which  I  understand  is  getting  worse  and  worse 
under  present  influences.  The  theatre  is  triumphing  in 
some  new  London  actresses.  Boxes  are  advertised  for  the 
half  year.     The  dissipation  and  vice  in  our  comparatively 

{>etty  population  is  incredible.  I  see  a  string  of  meetings 
or  the  races  for  two  months,  with  all  the  consequent  dining, 
betting,  and  ruin.  We  have  two  Sunday  newspapers  to 
help  on  Satan's  work.     Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us  I' 
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'  Thursday y  November  18^A. — Our  friends  here  seem  to 
have  thought  that  they  could  not  do  enough  for  us.  Sheep, 
poultry,  potatoes,  coals,  servants,  all  were  placed  at  our 
disposal ;  and  this  morning  the  captain  of  our  steamer  has 
shown  me  the  following  note— 

'  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  ten  thousand  oranges : 
one  thousand  of  which,  put  up  in  haskets,  please  to  present  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  with  my  respectful  compliments.  Of  the 
remainder,  pray  keep  as  many  as  you  like,  and  distribute  the 
rest  amongst  the  crew  of  the  steamer. — Geo.  Inglis." 

*  And  here  are  the  ten  baskets,  with  one  hundred  sweet 
luscious  oranges  in  each.  They  are  finer  than  the  Portugal. 
They  grow  wild  on  the  hills. 

*  Having  given  my  booksellers  at  Calcutta  orders  to  send 
me  the  Iractarian  controversy  publications,  I  have  now  in 
my  cabin  rather  more  than  I  can  manage — ^twenty-one  new 
works,  of  which  eight  are  very  considerable  volumes.  It  is 
impossible  to  digest  so  much  theology ! ' 

*  Off  Barrisaul,  November  23rc?.  Our  visit  here  has  been 
most  affecting  and  interesting,  from  the  reception  into  the 
Protestant  faith  and  church  of  four  Koman  Catholics,  and 
their  subsequent  confirmation  and  communion.  My  second 
Visitation,  began  July  10th,  1838,  is  now,  November  23rd, 

*  1841,  through  God's  mercy,  closed.  The  third  is  to  com- 
mence next  August,  should  life  and  health  be  continued.  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  immense  importance  of 
this  practice  of  our  church.  It  is  the  awakemng  of  the 
diocese,  clergy,  and  flocks.' 

Advent  Sunday  was  spent  in  Calcutta — ^which  was  soon 
thoroughly  and  rudely  awakened  from  its  dream  of  dissipa- 
tion. His  own  journals  will  convey  the  best  idea  of  what 
passed  in  the  interval  between  his  arrival,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Third  Visitation. 

*  Friday f  December  lOth,  1841.  Never  was  anjrthing  equal 
to  the  consternation  throughout  India  at  the  tragedy  in 
Caubul.  The  accounts  of  Monday  were  rather  more  cheer- 
ing. But  that  a  general  insurrection  has  taken  place,  and 
is  as  yet  unquelled,  is  certain.  Lord  Auckland,  and  the 
Council,  were  sitting  till  near  midnight  on  Friday,  and  Lord 
Auckland  and  Miss  Eden  were  walong  by  moonlight  after- 
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wards  on  the  roof  of  Government  House  to  calm  their  minds, 
till  one  in  the  morning.  The  Burmese  war,  or  the  Nepaulese, 
were  nothing  to  this.  May  Qoi,  in  the  shaking  of  the 
nations,  bring  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  And  oh !  that 
governments  would  honour  God,  depend  on  Him,  and  not 
boast  of  self  power ! ' 

*  January  8th,  1842.  There  is  an  overwhelming  report 
that  our  army  in  Caubul  has  capitulated.  Lord  Auckland 
is  thin,  low,  and  dejected.' 

*  January,  22nd.  The  appalling  tidings  of  the  murder  of 
Sir  W.  H.  Macnaghten  has  filled  all  Calcutta  with  fear  and 

astonishment.     I  met and at  the  Asiatic  Society 

in  the  evening.  They  were  thunderstruck — ^never  anything 
like  it  had  occurred  in  India !  Oh !  may  Qx>d  give  our 
coimtry  and  our  rulers  hearts  to  feel,  and  eyes  to  see.' 

'March  3rd,  On  Tuesday  the  new  Governor-Genial, 
Lord  EUenborough,  arrived  amidst  the  thundering  of  cannon. 
I  was  attending  at  the  time  a  meeting  to  address  Lord 
Auckland,  which  was  most  crowded,  unanimous,  and  enthu- 
sitistic.  I  proposed  the  Address,  and  said  I  should  have 
abstained  from  attending  a  meeting  of  that  nature,  as  a 
minister  of  religion,  but  for  the  calamities  of  Affghanistan. 
These  determined  me  to  attend,  even  if  I  had  stood  alone. 
Our  Governor-General  was  entitled,  not  only  to  common 
obedience  and  loyalty,  but  to  sympathy  and  love.  I  said 
that  I  differed  from  him  on  many  points,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  testify  my  esteem  for  his  suavity  of 
character,  impartiality,  love  for  the  natives,  and  general 
philantlm)py.  I  afterwards  called  at  Government  House, 
but  did  not  see  Lord  EUenborough.  He  is  described  as 
beinff  just  the  opposite  of  Lord  Auckland.  We  all  tremble 
for  the  Ark  of  God.' 

'  July  3rd,  I  struck  off  a  new  sermon  again  last  evening 
after  tea,  that  is,  after  nine  o'clock,  as  I  have  done  three 
times  lately.  I  find  I  can  write  a  new  sermon  as  quickly 
as  I  can  make  myself  master  of  an  old  one.  I  am  now 
turning  earnestly  to  the  preparation  of  my  Charge,  which 
may  God  edd  me  in.' 

'  Auyust  19th,  I  have  been  working  very  hard  at  my 
poor  Charge,  and  have  completed  the  fourth  transcript 
But,  alas,  I  find,  on  reading  it,  that  I  must  cut  out  thirty 
pages  to  reduce  it  to  an  hour  and  three-quarters  in  delivery. 
August  24th  is  the  appointed  day.' 

*  August  23rd,    I  turn  now  to  thee.  Oh,  my  Saviour ! 
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before  I  close  my  eyes  ttis  eve.  Grant  me  sleep  to  restore 
my  body  and  mind ;  and  grant  me  grace,  wisdom,  tender- 
ness, and  fidelity  to-morrow.     It  is  tby  work.  0  Lord.* 

Some  portion  of  the  correspondence  carried  on  during 
the  four  years  included  in  tms  chapter,  will  follow  these 
extracts. 


TO  THE  REV.  FEANCIS  CUNNINGHAM. 

'  Calcutta,  Jawwvry^  1888. 

a  still  crave  more  advice  and  admonition  on  the  part 
of  such  old  friends  as  yourself.  It  is  very  hard  worK  to 
struggle  up  the  hill  of  difficulty,  even  as  respects  one's  own 
salvation.  But  when  we  have  to  draw  up  with  us  clergy, 
societies,  committees,  flocks,  how  much  is  the  effort  increased! 
But  God  will  help.  There  are  few  things  I  am  more  afraid  of 
than  being  made  a  sort  of  stalking-horse  for  evangelical 
battles.  The  idea  that  because  I  hold  such  and  such  doc- 
trines, and  entertain  such  and  such  sentiments,  and  was 
brought  up  in  such  a  circle  of  interior  and  devoted  friends, 
all  India  is  of  course  to  be  converted,  cannot  but  be  hateful  to 
the  Lord,  who  loveth  only  the  contrite  in  heart,  and  "  scat- 
tereth  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts."  But 
.all  is  finding  its  level.  The  bloom  of  novelty  is  rubbed  off. 
I  am  forced  to  stand  the  same  steady,  unbending  Church- 
man now,  that  I  had  done  for  thirty-five  years  at  home.  I 
am  forced  to  adopt  the  general  principles  of  church  order 
in  my  particular  province,  with  fearless  superiority  to  the 
momentary  prejudices  of  friends  or  of  opponents.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  popular,  as  it  was  never  intended  to  be ;  for,  "  if 
I  please  men,  I  am  not  the  servant  of  Christ."  But  it 
awaits  the  last  great  day.* 


TO  THE  REV.  DR.  PEARSON,  DEAN  OF  SALISBURY. 

'Delri,  November,  1840. 

*  Every  step  I  take  becomes  more  and  more  important ; 
and  I  must  be  so  near  my  great  account,  that  I  am  most 
anxious  to  end  well.  I  find  spiritual  matters  between 
God  and  my  own  soul  often  at  a  low  ebb.  And  yet 
without  humility,  prayer,  love,  and  simplicitv  of  heart, 
what  are  we  before  God?    Dead.     Oh!  for  aaily  visita- 

Q  0 
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tions  of  grace ;  for  a  reviving  again  in  our  bondage ;  for 
the  union  of  zeal  and  love  to  Christ,  with  discretion,  wisdom, 
and  real  spiritual  prudence. 

This  Cathedral  business  is  the  most  anxious,  weighty, 
arduous  enterprise  I  ever  ventured  on.  I  knew,  if  I  had 
not  seized  the  moment  when  a  church  of  some  kind  was 
urgently  wanted,  and  an  opportunity  of  building  it  occurred, 
the  thing  would  have  been  gone  for  ever.  I  knew,  that  if 
I  did  not  lead  the  way,  none  would  follow.  I  thought,  also, 
the  time  might  be  come  for  a  Protestant  Missionary  body, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  Native  Church,  to  be  established.  I 
had  no  time  for  much  deliberation.  If  I  had  not  plunged 
in,  the  Cathedral  would  never  have  been  built. 

'  I  will  not  spoil  it,  except  as  the  climate  compels.  The 
climate  forbids  the  use  of  stone  except  as  facings — or  rather 
the  enormous  expense  of  procuring  stone  forbids.  The 
climate  forbids  large  clustered  pillars  and  low  side  aisles, 
and  requires  everything  to  be  open,  free,  and  lofty  for  ven- 
tilation. The  climate  demands  punkahs,  and  perhaps, 
Venetian  blinds.  Having  to  build  a  parish  church  primarily, 
and  make  it  a  Cathedral,  I  am  compelled  to  make  my  choir 
long,  and  this  curtails  or  rather  abolishes  my  nave  for  a 
century.  I  leave  to  my  successors  to  erect  a  nave  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.' 


TO  HIS  ELDEST  8ISTEE,  MRS.  BATEMAN. 

'CALCUTTA,  Jantuayt  1838. 

*  You  ask  me  to  give  a  kind  word  of  advice  to  my  dear 
niece  on  her  contemplated  marriage,  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  say  at  Marriage  Festivals — 

'  1.  Let  Christ  be  a  guest  spiritually,  as  he  was  at  Cana : 
that  is,  believe  in  Him,  love  Him,  pray  to  Him,  aim  in  all 
things  at  His  glory.  If  Christ  be  tnus  an  invited  guest,  he 
will  turn  the  water,  as  it  were,  into  wine  :  common  blessings 
into  heavenly  ones. 

*  2.  Show  the  same  attentions  and  delicacy  of  regard 
after  marriage  as  before — the  same  anxiety  to  gratify — the 
same  little  marks  of  a  desire  to  please. 

*  3.  Do  not  both  be  out  of  humour  together :  but  if  one 
Is  disturbed,  let  the  other  be  more  than  usually  kind  and 
placid. 

'  4.  Let  each  observe  God's  order  as  to  the  relations  and 
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duties  of  married  persons,  the  Husband  to  love,  honour, 
cherish,  protect  the  wife ;  the  Wife  to  yield,  obey,  honour, 
comfort  the  husband. 

*  5.  If  diflFerences  arise,  let  the  wife,  as  in  the  inferior 
relation,  yield. 

*  6.  Let  the  wife  consult  the  interests  of  her  husband,  his 
success  in  life,  his  necessary  plans  of  domestic  economy,  his 
anxiety  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
Married  families  are  ruined  by  the  freaks,  caprices,  foolish 
opposition  to  frugality,  love  of  show  of  the  wife,  as  often  as 
by  the  speculations  of  the  husband. 

*  7,  Aim  at  making,  the  house  agreeable,  attractive,  and 
consolatory  to  your  husband  :  the  source  of  his  most  pleas- 
ing associations. 

*  8.  Pray  together  daily  in  secret,  as  well  as  in  the  family 
worship. 

'  9.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  failings  in  either  party.  You 
are  not  angels  :  but  feeble,  corrupt,  sinful  human  beings.' 


TO  HIS  BROTHER,  GEORGE  WILSON. 

*  Jhansi,  December^  1840. 

*  I  must  write  you  a  line  to  assure  you  of  my  continued 
sympathy  under  your  long,  long  illness.  Among  those  who 
have  been  brought  up,  my  dear  brother,  as  you  and  I  have, 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  who  have  too  long 
resisted  practical  obedience  to  it,  the  grand  point  is  the 
subiection  of  the  proud,  haughty  will  to  the  yoke  of  Christ 
— the  humiliation  of  the  entire  soul  under  a  perception  of 
our  lost  estate — the  silence  of  the  heart  under  tne  con- 
demning voice  of  the  Law  —  the  deep  conviction  of  our 
sinfulness.  Wlien  this  is  gained,  all  goes  on  rapidly.  The 
knowledge  of  Christ,  which  before  lay  barren  in  the  mind, 
begins  to  fructify.  The  soul  casts  itself  on  the  bosom  of 
Omnipotent  mercy.  The  blood  of  atonement  is  sprinkled 
by  faith  on  the  conscience.  Peace  with  God  gradually 
ensues  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  a  danger, 
however,  from  a  religious  education  not  being  improved,  of 
our  getting  our  head  full  of  vapid  objections,  idle  tales, 
prejudices  against  religious  persons,  battlings  between  dif- 
ferent doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  blasphemous  suppositions 
about  the  foreknowledge  and  purposes  of  God.    All  these 

are  bred  in  the  quagmire  of  human  pride  and  corruption. 

c  0  2 
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One  grain  of  humility  over-weighs  them.  A  broken  and 
contrite  heart  falls  at  the  feet  of  Almighty  Gtxl  and  pleads 
for  mercy,  instead  of  daring  to  speculate  on  infinity.* 

TO  THE  SAICE. 

<Bi8H0P*8  Palace,  AprU,  1841. 

*  The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  your  last  letter 
is  that  you  are  in  the  right  way  ;  only  struggle  towards  the 
heavenly  citi/,  and  you  will  gradually  make  progress,  and  at 
length  obtain  peace  of  conscience.  We  have  received  answer 
enough  to  our  preceding  prayers,  if  we  are  enabled  to  pray 
again.  It  is  the  continuing  in  Christ's  word  which  con- 
statutes  a  disciple  indeed.  The  importunity  of  the  widow 
with  the  unjust  judge  was  at  last  successful  in  the  case  of 
the  selfish  wretch  who  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded 
man.  And  shall  not  importunity  prevail  with  a  Father  of 
mercies  who  can  never  be  wearied,  who  has  no  selfishness 
to  contend  with,  but  is  infinitely  more  ready  to  hear  than 
we  can  be  to  pray?  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  with  God.  If 
God  had  been  in  a  hurry  with  you,  where  would  you  have 
been  ?  He  waited  for  you  with  all  long-suffering  for  these 
thirty  or  forty  or  more  years.  Wait  now  for  Sim.  You 
don't  know  your  own  heart  yet ;  you  must  go  deeper  into 
its  chambers  of  imagery.  By-and-bye  the  Lord  will  shine 
upon  you.    To  that  Lord  I  commend  you.' 

TO  THE  SAME. 

*  Calcutta,  Noremher,  1841* 

*  Never  look  within,  without  also  looking  without.  Never 
pore  upon  your  evil  heart  without  lifting  your  eyes  to  Christ 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
As  to  "  the  Spirit  witnessing  with  your  spirit,"  it  does  so 
already,  though  you  may  not  yet  be  able  to  make  it  out.  The 
sun  must  shine  in  order  that  the  gnomon  may  point  out  the 
hour.  Christ  must  shine  into  the  heart  before  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  can  be  discovered.  And  you  are  not  to  look 
within  for  your  salvation — ^you  are  not  to  be  too  much  in 
search  of  comfort — you  are  not  to  look  to  self — Christ  is  the 
grand  object,  and  faith  in  Him  the  grand  matter.  Our 
subsequent  obedience  must  be  the  fruit  of  faith,  and  not  the 
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tree  itself.  Besides,  you  have  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
thus: — The  sacred  Scriptures  lay  down  such  and  such  a 
way  of  salvation.  I  humbly  acquiesce  in  that  revealed 
method.  I  cast  myself,  as  a  vile  and  wretched  sinner,  on 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  I  am  conscious  that  I  do  this  not 
hypocritically  hut  sincerely.  I  desire  to  seek,  serve,  and 
obey  God,  and  to  mortify  my  tempers.  I  take  pleasure  in 
the  concerns  of  my  soul.  I  have  done  with  the  world,  and 
politics,  and  literature,  and  folly.  I  delight  in  prayer.  I 
mourn  that  I  cannot  love  Christ  more.  I  am  a  most  feeble 
creature,  but  "  Christ  is  all  and  in  all.''  Well,  here,  my 
beloved  George,  is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  testifying, 
together  with  the  scriptural  evidences  to  which  your  mind 
or  spirit  testifies,  that  you  are  a  child  of  God.  But  it 
may  take  years  to  have  this  cleared  up,  and  we  must 
wait ;  we  must  not  dictate  to  God ;  we  must  only  wonder 
humbly  if  such  sinners  as  we  are  can  get  to  heaven  at 
all.  The  pride  of  our  hearts  must  not  put  on  a  re- 
ligious garb.  Religious  self-will  is  worse  than  any  other. 
Farewell.' 

TO  THE  ISLINGTON  CLERICAL  MEETING. 

Calcutta,  /tf^y,  1889. 

*You  will  be  probably  convening  at  my  beloved  son's 
when  these  lines  reach  the  shores  of  England.  More  than 
seven  long  and  most  important  and  swiftly  gliding  years 
have  passed  since  I  last  met  you  in  person  in  January,  1832, 
in  the  same  study  where  you  are  now  assembling.  But 
little  did  I  think  that  I  should  ever  have  the  honour  and 
happiness  to  lay  before  you  so  glorious  a  design  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  India,  as  I  now  wish  to  propose. 

*  I  had  long  been  waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  to  give 
consistency  and  stability  to  our  missionary  eflforts.  The  op- 
portunity has  arisen  unexpectedly.  I  was  called  on  urgently 
to  erect  a  large  church  in  the  very  heart  of  our  Christian 
population.  I  immediately  resolved  to  amplify  the  design, 
and  build  a  Protestant  Cathedral  Church  for  the  Bishop, 
with  endowments  for  five  or  six  missionaries,  so  as  to  open 
a  new  focus  of  light  and  grace,  and  give  permanence 
to  the  blessed  cause  in  the  sight  of  the  idolatrous  hosts  of 
Hindooism  at  Calcutta. 

'  For  twenty-five  years  this  Protestant  diocese  has  wanted 
a  principal  church.    I  calculate  that  six  lacs  or  60,000/. 
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will  suffice.  Two  lacs  will  provide  endowments  for  five  or 
six  prebendaries  to  preach  the  gospel,  hold  conferences  with 
learned  natives,  dehver  lectures  on  the  evidences,  visit  the 
sick,  read  in  bazaars,  penetrate  the  surrounding  villages, 
train  up  a  school  of  the  prophets,  catechise  catechumens, 
assist  the  chaplains  in  Sunday  and  daily  duties,  &c.  I  pro- 
pose throwing  open  these  prebends  to  learning,  talents,  deep 
evangelical  piety,  and  adaptation  for  missionary  work  in 
European,  Indo-Briton,  ana  Native  youth.  The  four  other 
lacs  I  destine  for  the  buildings  themselves,  which,  though 
small  and  modest,  like  Canterbury  in  the  sixth  centuiy 
under  Augustine  and  his  followers,  must  yet  be  of  some 
magnitude.  Not  a  foot  of  room  will  be  wasted,  nor  a  single 
rupee  squandered.  No  foolish  pretence  of  amplitude  or 
ornament  will  be  allowed.  The  building  is  for  the  Lord, 
and  not  for  man.  If  David  can  only  collect  the  money  and 
prepare  the  materials  ;  Solomon  will  be  raised  up  hereafter, 
m  my  successor,  to  complete  the  sacred  plan. 

*My  honoured  brethren  will  judge  whether  this  plan 
commends  itself  to  them,  as  it  does  to  me  ;  and  if  it  does, 
they  will  aid  me  in  their  several  circles.  A  little  firom 
each  of  their  wide  parishes  would  soon  fill  my  cofiers. 

*  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  myself  to  your  prayers, 
and  love,  and  sympathy.  God  has  made  me  a  wonder 
unto  many  and  to  myself ;  but  in  my  sixty-second  year  I 
cannot  look  for  prolonged  capacity  for  public  duty.  May  I 
be  found  with  my  lamp  burning  and  my  loins  girded,  that 
when  my  Lord  cometh,  I  may  open  to  him  immediately. 
There  is  nothing  worth  living  for  but  Christ,  and  He  is 
indeed  worth  living  for,  and  worth  dying  for  too.  Nothing 
but  the  atonement  of  Christ  for  justification — ^nothing  but 
the  Spirit  and  sanctifying  grace  of  Christ  for  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God — nothing  but  the  power  of  Christ  for  victory 
over  every  enemy — ^nothing  but  the  blessed  example  of 
Christ  for  the  pattern  of  lovely  and  meek  holiness — nothing 
but  the  mercy  of  Christ  for  the  hope  of  everlasting  life  at 
last! 

*As  I  grow  older,  my  religion  is  much  more  simple. 
None  but  Christ.  None  but  Christ.  I  am  weary  of  novel- 
ties in  doctrine,  morals,  discipline,  church-order.  I  am 
of  the  old  school  of  Eomaine  (whom  I  remember  as  a  boy 
in  1792 — 5),  Newton,  Cecil,  Foster,  Robinson,  Venn  (the 
elder,  whom  I  once,  and  once  only,  saw),  and  above  all, 
Thomas  Scott  and  Joseph  Milner. 
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*  I  pray  my  younger  brethren  to  distrust  all  the  plausible 
theories  and  over-statements  and  exaggerations  of  the  day. 
I  have  seen  such  rise  and  expire  lite  the  "  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot,"  twenty  times.  Neologism  is  infidelity 
under  another  name.  Traditionism  is  semi-popery,  with 
its  usurpation  of  the  place  of  Almighty  God  speaJmiff  in 
his  inspired  Scriptures  to  man.  Clamis  of  miracles,  voices, 
prophecies,  are  a  mere  **  smoke  in  the  nostrils,  and  a  burning 
all  the  day."  Excessive  statements  or  dogmatical  details 
on  what  is  termed  the  personal  reign  (the  personal  advent, 
the  whole  Church  has  ever  believed  in)  of  our  Lord  is  a 
delusion  of  the  great  and  subtle  enemy.  However,  some  of 
these  errors  are  less  pernicious  than  the  controversies  which 
I  can  remember  on  super- Calvinism  and  Arminianism  in 
the  days  of  Wesley,  Toplady,  and  Dr.  Hawker.  But  my 
beloved  brethren  will  forgive  an  'old  man,  who  is  perhaps 
too  cautious,  sometimes,  after  all  he  has  witnessed  auring  a 
long  life.' 

TO  THE  EEV.  JOSIAH  PEATT. 

'SiMLAH,   JWM^  1840. 

*  My  time  must  soon  now  come  to  deliver  up  the  account 
of  my  stewardship,  and  I  have  scarcely  yet  begun  to  learn  the 
real  and  weighty  duties  of  my  office.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  feel  my 
im worthiness  before  God  and  his  Church  !  Oh !  that  I  might 
end  well,  as  our  Father  Scott  used  to  say.  I  have  taken 
good  care  to  avoid  another  evil  which  the  same  holy  man 
dreaded — that  of  leaving  so  much  money  behind  him,  that 
people  might  say  "  I  wonder  where  he  got  it  from !  "  Do 
not  fail  to  write  to  me  while  you  and  I  are  in  this  tabernacle, 
knowing  that  we  must  soon  put  it  off;  and,  though  post- 
humous fame  is  an  empty  name,  yet  posthumous  useful- 
ness is  what  iloses  and  St.  Peter  aimed  at.  Every  one  of 
your  letters  will  advance  this/ 


TO  BRIGADIER . 

*SiXLAH,  August^  1840. 

*  Your  charitable  and  candid  spirit  engages  my  affectionate 
confidence.  And  whilst  you  read,  as  Commandant  and 
brigadier  of  the  station,  some  of  the  prayers  of  our  Apos- 
tolic Church,  and  sermons  approved  oy  myself,  during  the 
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vacancy  of  the  chaplaincy,  you  have  my  best  thanks.  I 
shall  lose  no  time  m  recommending  a  chaplain,  the  first 
moment  it  may  be  in  my  power.  And  it  delights  me  to 
think  that  you  will  be  aiding  and  assisting  him,  when  he 
may  arrive,  in  his  labours  and  services  as  the  appointed 
pastor  of  the  flock. 

'Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  your  still  thinking  your- 
self to  be  "  of  no  Church  "  is  not  quite  necessary.  I  hope 
to  see  you  a  steady  and  consistent  member  of  tibe  Church 
of  England  in  India.  Its  Liturgy  I  know  you  love — ^its 
thirty-nine  Articles  I  am  sure  you  approve — its  HomiUes  I 
am  persuaded  you  admire,  or  would  admire  when  you  read 
them. 

*  Our  Church  government  approaches  the  nearest  to  the 
scriptural  model.  As  Timothy  and  Titus  superintended  the 
pastors  and  their  flocks  in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  so  do  the 
chief  pastors  or  bishops,  as  they  are  termed,  now  in  their 
dioceses.  A  national  establishment  is  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  examples  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  and  in  agreement 
with  the  evangelical  duty  of  Christian  governors  to  be 
"  nursing  fathers  *'  to  their  people. 

*Nor  can  Baptism  stand  in  your  way;  if  you  have  a 
family  of  dear  little  ones,  you  would  bring  them  to  the  Lord 
to  bless  them,  even  as  the  pious  Jew  brought  his  infants  to 
circumcision — would  you  not  P 

*We  want  no  second  broad  command  for  (1)  one  day 
out  of  every  seven  to  be  a  day  of  rest — for  (2)  a  national 
establishment  of  religion — for  (3)  the  privileges  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  faithful  extending  to  the  initiatory  seal  of  the 
covenant — ^for  (4)  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture — for 
(5^  a  difference  and  disparity  of  names  and  rank  in  the 
mmisters  of  religion — for  (6)  pious  princes  supporting  and 
propagating  religion  in  their  states,  &c, 

*  All  these^  and  many  other  like  points,  having  been  once, 
decisively,  and  by  the  confession  of  all,  directed  by  Almighty 
God,  go  on  of  course  under  the  New  Testament.  Nothing 
changed  under  the  Gospel,  but  ceremonial  rites  and  usages, 
and  not  one  of  these  is  ceremonial. 

*  In  all  our  missions,  he  that  believeth  is  baptised  with 
"  his  house,"  as  the  jailor  and  Lydia  were.  If  the  children 
of  the  faithful  grow  up  in  unbelief,  they  must  repent  or 
perish ;  but  on  fiieir  repentance,  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
already  received  by  them,  assures  them  of  acceptance  and 
pardon  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 
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*  Nothing  else  can,  I  hope,  stand  in  your  way  as  a  diffi- 
culty insunnountable.  The  piety  of  individual  Ministers 
must  ever  depend  on  the  Holy  Ghost — and  if  another  form 
of  Church  govenmient  were  to  be  established  to-morrow,  it 
would  only  make  matters,  upon  the  whole  and  in  the  long 
run,  worse ;  because  the  checks  and  aid  of  our  sublime  and 
scriptural  Liturgies  and  Articles,  and  the  superintendence 
of  our  Bishops,  would  be  wanting. 

*He  that  expects  to  see  a  perfect  Church,  a  perfect 
Liturgy,  perfect  Articles,  perfect  Ministers,  will  wait  in 
vain.  There  is  no  Church  now  existing  upon  earth  more 
nearly  approaching  the  Apostolic  model  in  all  its  principles, 
than  our  own.  Nor  is  there  any  which  has  been  so  much 
the  bulwark  of  Protestantism  for  three  centuries  in  the 
western  world. 

*  That  our  Church  is  not  perfect,  I  admit — that  objections 
may  be  made  to  this  or  that  single  expression  in  her  services, 
I  allow — that  her  ministers  vary  in  talent,  piety,  learning, 
and  zeal  in  different  ages,  I  do  not  dispute.  But  I  would 
affectionately  submit  to  you  whether  commimion  with  our 
Church,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  not  more  for  the  glory  of  Christ 
and  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  than  an  undecided  state 
of  mind,  which,  if  universal,  would  throw  everything  into 
doubt  and  confiision  and  enthusiasm  and  disorder. 

'Therefore,  my  beloved  friend,  I  shall  throw  my  skirt 
around  you,  and  claim  you  as  a  fellow-member  of  our 
Church,  till  you  can  find  a  purer,  a  more  scriptural,  a  more 
edifying  Utuigy,  articles,  and  services,  than  our  own.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


FIRST  METKOPOLITICAL  VISITATION. 

1842—1845. 

Bishop's  First  Metropolitical  Charge — Quinquennial  visitation — Pensions  for 
Bishops — Minutes  of  conferenoe  with  Suffragan  Bishops — Madras — Bishop 
Spencer  —  Tanjore  —  Tinnevelly  —  Palamcotta  —  Sj^iian  Churches — Opeu 
missions  set  up — Bombay — Journal-letters — Futtehpore — Nynee-thal — 
Simlah — Sermons  on  Epistle  to  the  Colossians — Gift  to  his  Cathedral  — 
Lodianah — Umballah— Seized  with  jungle  fever — His  dangerous  state  — 
Mr.  Pratt's  Narrative— Bishop's  reflections — Ordered  home — Sails  for 
England — Correspondence. 

The  Bishop's  Charge  was  delivered  to  the  assembled 
clergy  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation  on  Wednes- 
day, August  24th.  It  was  of  the  same  imcompromising 
character  as  the  former,  but  took  a  wider  range.  The 
supremacy  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  had 
been  before  asserted:  the  whole  system  of  Tractarianism, 
as  teaching  "  another  gospel,"  was  now  condemned.  After 
having  laid  open  the  statistics  of  the  diocese,  and  exhorted 
the  clergy  to  obtain  a  firm  grasp  of  vital  truth,  to  love  and 
honour  the  church,  to  be  diligent  pastors  and  habitual 
students,  he  enters  upon  the  controverted  question,  and 
discusses  it  at  great  length. 

He  refutes  the  accusation  that  by  claiming  supremacy  for 
Holy  Scripture,  wild  expositions  are  encouraged  and  church 
polity  laid  waste.  He  asserts  that  the  Bible  has  a  genuine 
and  proper  sense  of  its  own,  and  that  it  may  be  understood 
and  IS  understood,  in  all  main  points,  like  all  other  books, 
according  to  the  talents,  diligence,  humility,  and  other  advan- 
tages of  each  reader ;  and  he  asks  whether  God  shall  be 
uppermost  or  man  ?  whether  man  shall  impose  a  sense  on 
Scripture,  or  receive  a  sense  from  Scripture  P  whether  the 
Church  shall  take  the  first  place,  or  the  Bible  retain  its  pro- 
per authority  as  the  inspired  word  of  God  ?  He  shows  how 
tractarianism  assimilates  with  popery,  and  describes  graphi- 
cally the  Church  of  Rome  as  observing  with  watchful  eyes 
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and  suppressed  Joy,  the  present  movement  and  advances  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Words  of  caution  follow,  lest  the 
clergy  should  he  driven  to  the  opposite  extreme:  whilst 
Tract  No.  90  is  condemned  without  reserve: — "Nothing  so 
dishonourahle,"  he  says,  "  to  a  clergyman  has  occurred  in  our 
church  since  the  time  when  the  blessed  reformation  exempted 
us  for  ever,  as  we  hoped,  from  these  popish  errors.*'  Finally 
the  overthrow  of  the  whole  system  after  a  period  of  anxiety 
and  trouble  is  anticipated: — **The  moment  the  spell  is 
burst,  men  will  stand  amazed,  that  in  a  day  like  the  present, 
and  in  the  fairest  of  all  the  protestant  churches,  a  regular 
svstem,  I  had  almost  said  conspiracy,  to  bring  back  popery, 
should  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  To  have  worked  oack 
from  light  into  darkness,  will  appear,  what  it  really  is,  por- 
tentous. The  deep  movement  which  has  been  excited  will 
take,  as  we  trust,  a  higher  course,  and  lead  an  awakened 
Church  to  reognise  and  embrace  the  real  substance  of  vital 
religion.  The  modem  Babel  will  then  rush  to  its  fall ;  and 
with  it  the  New  Testament  Babylon  itself  will  sink,  as  we 
hope,  to  rise  no  more,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  day  come  in.'* 
This  brief  summary,  however,  conveys  no  impression  of  the 
Charge  itself.  It  must  be  read  if  any  true  idea  would  be 
formed  of  its  clear  reasoning  and  masculine  vigour.  It 
was  much  enlarged  by  additions  made  when  it  was  deUvered 
at  Madras,  Colombo,  Palamcotta,  and  Bombay.  Appendices 
were  also  added  on  various  important  points,  both  doctrinal 
and  practical ;  so  that  when  finally  published  in  1843, 
both  m  India  and  England,  it  had  swelled  to  a  pamphlet  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  took  a  prominent  place  in 
the  controversy  then  being  carried  on. 

The  Visitation,  of  which  it  was  the  precursor,  was  not  a 
common  one.  The  Act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  new 
Indian  dioceses  had  contemplated  a  visit  by  the  Metro- 
politan, as  such,  every  five  years  ;  but  it  was  doubtful  for  a 
time  whether  effect  would  be  given  to  this  intention.  The 
Indian  Government  absolutely  refused  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary means ;  and  the  Home  Government  hinted  at  with- 
holding the  allowance  usual  on  such  occasions  "unless 
strong  CTOunds  could  be  shown  for  the  necessity  of  it." 
The  objections  urged  were  twofold :  first,  that  the  visit  of 
the  Metropolitan  was  unreasonable,  "  except  on  particular 
emergencies ; '*  and  secondly,  that  though  "authorised  by 
the  Letters  Patent,  he  was  not  compelled  to  make  it."  The 
answer  to  which  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  was,  first,  that 
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he  felt  bound  in  conscience  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  to 
him  by  law ;  secondly,  that  if  the  provision  fell  into  disuse, 
it  could  not  without  great  difi&culty  be  restored ;  thirdly, 
that  the  novelty  of  the  whole  Episcopate  in  India  required 
supervision  and  union;  fourthly,  that  personal  reasons  made  it 
desirable;  and  fifthly,  that  it  would  involve  but  little  expense 
and  require  but  little  time— one  month  at  each  Presidency 
being  quite  sufficient. 

The  Bishop  knowing  the  importance  of  precedents  in 
India,  pressed  these  reasons ;  and,  supported  strongly  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  prevailed.  In  October, 
1841,  he  had  what  he  calls  "  excellent  tidings  "  from  Lead- 
enhall  Street.  They  were  thus  expressed: — "It  will  be 
satisfactory  to  your  Lordship  to  know  that  your  repeated 
and  forcible  representations  of  the  paucity  of  chaplains 
have  attracted  the  attention  due  to  them,  and  that  the 
Court  have  resolved  to  complete  the  establishment  to  the 
full  number  which  was  prospectively  fixed,  viz.,  fifty-one ; 
and  to  make  due  provision  for  the  length  of  time  which 
usually  elapses  before  vacancies  are  supplied,  by  allotting 
twelve  assistant  chaplains  for  appointment,  in  anticipation 
of  vacancies,  which  it  is  hoped  will  thus  be  supplied  at  the 
moment  of  the  occurrence.  This  arrangement  is  officially 
announced  to  the  government  of  India,  by  the  present 
mail :  which  also  conveys  our  answer  to  the  question  regard- 
ing your  lordship's  quinquennial  visitations  to  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  which  answer  your  lordship  will  find  to  be 
generally  in  accordance  with  the  view  you  have  taken  of 
the  subject." 

*  How  can  I  be  thankful  enough  to  Almighty  God,'  the 
Bishop  remarks  upon  this, '  for  his  repeated  goodness !  What 
blessings  does  He  vouchsafe!  Everything  is  granted  me 
one  after  another.  The  Court's  acknowledgment  of  my 
metropoUtical  duties  is  very  important.  If  the  Act  is 
obtained  for  my  visit  home,  ana  the  due  payment  of  the 
income  assigned  me  in  the  Letters  Patent,  another  step  will 
be  gained.' 

Here  also  he  was  partially  successful.  An  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed,  at  his  instance,  not  only  enabling  him, 
but  the  bishops  of  Madras  and  Bombay  also,  to  go  home, 
on  certain  conditions  and  certain  allowances,  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  months.    Provision  was  also  made  for  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  senior  sufifiragan  bishop  to  Calcutta,  with 
adequate  remuneration,  during  the  absence  of  the  Metropo- 
litan.    This  was  a  great  boon  to  the  Indian  Episcopate. 

The  other  application,  however,  failed;  and  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  were  still  deducted  from  the  salary 
legally  allotted  to  him,  by  some  inexplicable  quibble  in  the 
manner  of  exchange,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  "current 
rupee." 

The  Visitation  therefore  now  commencing,  though  the 
third  ordinary,  was  the  first  Metropolitical  one ;  and  no  pains 
were  spared  to  render  it  useful.  Unity  of  action  in  all  the 
dioceses  was  manifestly  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  to 
promote  it,  a  long  minute  was  prepared,  with  forty-two 
topics  for  discussion  and  arrangement,  embracing  not  only 
ecclesiastical  matters,  such  as  the  erection  and  consecration 
of  churches,  the  relation  between  the  clergy  and  the  military, 
the  question  of  marriages,  fees,  &c. ;  but  unitjr  of  doctrine, 
vigilance  in  checking  error,  dealings  with  missionary  com- 
mittees, correspondence  with  government,  appeals,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  body  of  canons  for  India.  Tne  importance 
of  such  questions  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  church  will 
be  at  once  discerned. 

On  the  evening  of  August  24th,  after  having  entertained 
a  party  of  fifty-four  clergy  and  students  at  the  palace,  the 
B^op  embarked  in  the  sailing  yacht  Julia,  Captain  Tin- 
gate,  with  Mr.  Pratt  and  Dr.  Goodeve  for  his  companions, 
and  dropped  down  the  river,  bound  first  for  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  The  steamer  Diana  was  made  .available  to 
quicken  his  movements  in  those  narrow  seas :  and  having 
visited,  as  in  former  years,  Moulmein,  Penang,  Malacca, 
and  Singapore,  he  stretched  across  to  Madras,  and  landed 
on  the  23r(d  November.  The  Marquis  of  Tweedale  was  the 
Governor,  Dr.  Spencer  the  Bishop,  the  Rev.  H.  Haiper  the 
Archdeacon,  Rev.  J.  Tucker  the  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society: — and  with  all  these  he  was  in  immediate 
communication.  Many  anxious  matters  had  to  be  discussed, 
many  difficult  questions  settled,  many  wounds  healed.  He 
stayed  twenty  days,  delivered  his  Charge,  preached  many 
times,  performed  a  modified  course  of  duty,  and  then  de- 
parted for  Ceylon. 

*  Never,'  he  says,  *  had  I  a  more  difficult  series  of  duties 
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to  discharge  since  I  came  to  India.     The  oflBce  of  Metropo- 
litan is  indeed  more  important  than  I  could  have  conceived.' 

The  Bishop  of  Madras  was  himself  on  visitation,  and  the 
ship  Julia  (having  landed  the  Metropolitan  at  If egapatam, 
on  the  coast)  carried  him  on  his  way  to  Trincomalee. 

From  Ne^apatam,  the  journey  to  Tanjore  was  performed 
by  land,  and,  on  December  17th,  the  feishop  of  Calcutta 
found  himself  once  more  received  into  the  same  Residency 
(though  alas  !  death  had  entered  it,  and  changed  the  Resi- 
dents) as  in  former  years. 

To  animate  these  missions,  and  confirm  as  Metropolitan 
the  decision  he  had  passed  as  Bishop,  was  his  great  object. 
He  found  the  mission  much  strengthened ;  but  caste  was 
not  destroyed.  Bishop  Corrie  dealt  gently  with  it;  and 
Bishop  Spencer  had  to  learn  its  evils.  The  present  visit, 
therefore,  was  not  ill-timed ;  for  seven  years  had  weakened 
the  impression  made  by  the  former  one  in  1836.  The 
venerable  KohlhoflF  stiU  survived,  in  his  eighty-first  year ; 
and  the  native  priest,  Nyana-pragasen,  in  his  ninety-third. 
The  native  Chnstians  flocked  in  crowds  to  church  from  Tan- 
jore and  all  the  surrounding  villages,  and  were  startled  by 
the  determined  and  uncompromising  condemnation  of  Caste 
to  which  they  listened.  "  On  its  being  honestly  and  irre- 
vocably abolished,"  said  the  Bishop,  *'  the  life  of  these  mis- 
sions depends."  On  Christmas  Day,  services  were  held  for 
both  Europeans  and  natives,  and  four  hundred  native  com- 
municants assembled  round  the  Lord's  table.  No  confirma- 
tion was  administered,  nor  any  conference  held,  because  of 
an  unwillingness  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  functions 
of  the  proper  diocesan.  * 

*  The  reader  may  feel  anxious  to  know  tbe  present  state  of  this  Mission  at 
Tanjore  :  and  a  letter  receiyed  from  Dr.  Dealtry,  Bishop  of  Madras,  whilst  these 
sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  will  afford  the  desired  information.  After 
referring  to  Bishop  Wilson's  *'  wise  instructious  and  directions,**  and  to  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Missionaries  of  that  day,  which  he  describes  as  greatly  wanting  in 
firmness,  he  goes  on  to  say,  '^When  I  came  here,  I  found  Caste  almost  as  rampant 
and  mischievous  as  ever.  I  spoke  strongly  on  the  subject,  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  on  my  second  yisitation,  that  the  Missionaries  themseWes  had  determined 
to  act  vigorously.  They  proposed  a  test  in  order  to  ascertain  who  adhered  to 
this  baneful  system.  The  test  was  that  all  the  agents  and  servants  of  the 
Mission  should  take  a  meal  together  with  their  brethren  and  the  Missionaries. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  many  refused  the  test,  and  preferred  resigning 
their  employment  as  Catechists.  The  immediate  result,  however,  has  been 
most  beneficial.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  earnestness  amongst  those 
who  took  the  test — more  spirituality  in  the  congregation — and  manifestations 
of  good  feeling  amongst  the  people  generaUy.    The  result  would  have  bees 
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A  hasty  visit  was  also  paid  to  Trichinopoly  ;  and,  after  five 
nights'  travelling,  and  nine  times  preaching  in  sixteen  days, 
the  Bishop  returned  to  Negapatam,  and,  finding  his  ship 
ready,  sailed  for  Trincomalee.  Here,  "  being  almost  worn 
out,"  he  rested  for  six  days,  and  was  refreshed  by  the  inter- 
course and  friendship  of  his  brother  of  Madras. 

On  January  6th  the  whole  party  embarked  at  Trincoma- 
lee, and,  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  arrived  safely 
at  Colombo.  Here  the  Charge  was  again  dehvered,  and  a 
clause  introduced,  interdicting  the  clergy  from  coflFee  planta- 
tions and  speculations.  The  several  stations  having  been 
duly  visited,  the  vessel's  head  was  turned  towards  Tutocorin, 
from  whence  the  southern  missions  of  Tinnevelly,  Palam- 
<5otta,  and  Nazareth  (not  hitherto  visited)  were  accessible. 
But  the  wind  and  weather  forbade ;  and  after  much  difficulty, 
a  landing  was  eflfected  at  a  desolate  spot  called  Poovera, 
above  twenty-five  miles  from  Cape  Comorin.  No  food,  no 
shelter,  no  means  of  communication  presented  themselves 
for  some  time :  but  at  length,  after  great  fatigue,  Palam- 
cotta  was  reached  in  the  night  of  the  29th  January,  1843- 

Most  interesting  services  commenced  the  next  morning. 
At  dawn. of  day  one  hundred  catechists  and  schoolmasters 
delivered  to  him  a  poetical  composition  in  Tamul,  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  safe  arrival.  Station  after  station  was 
then  visited:  Missionary  after  missionary  conferred  with. 
**  There  are  glorious  beginnings  here,"  he  said  ;  "  and  it  is 
delightful  to  talk  with  such  calm,  well-educated,  pious,  de- 
voted, sensible  men,  who  know  what  they  are  about.  I  have 
written  to  the  Bishop  of  Madras  to  express  my  wonder  at 
these  blessed  missions,  and  to  say  that  there  must  be  twenty- 
four  more  missionaries  sent  out— twelve  from  each  Society ; 
for  now  the  harvest  languishes  for  want  of  reapers.  What 
is  England  about  with  her  drivelling  controyersies,  whilst 
India  is  in  vain  stretching  out  her  hands  to  God.''  He  went 
about  everywhere  preaching — now  in  finished,  now  in  un- 
finished churches — ^now  in  tents,  and  now  in  the  open  air ; 
but  he  held  that  his  chief  work  lay  with  the  missionaries 
themselves ;  and  when,  on  the  last  day  of  his  visit,  he  found 
ten  surrounding  him,  he  made  them  a  farewell  address,  con- 
densing the  advice  he  had  previously,  and  occasionally,  given 

still  more  satiafiictoTy  had  there  not  risen  np  a  class  of  Lntherao  Missionariefi, 
who  admit  the  Caste  distinctions,  and  hare  received  those  who  left  car 
missions  on  account  of  it.  Many  would  not  have  withdrawn  at  all,  if  this 
opening  had  not  been  held  out  to  them.'' 
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them.  In  the  evening,  after  divine  service  and  a  sermon  by 
Mr.  Pratt,  they  presented  a  touching  and  heautiful  address, 
acknowledging  the  Bishop's  kindness,  and  entreating  his 
prayers. 

He  turned  now  to  the  Syrian  Churches ;  and  a  journey  of 
fourteen  hours  from  Trivandum,  hrought  him  first  to  Quilon 
and  thence  to  Cottayam.  The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten 
what  passed  at  the  previous  visit.    But  he  has  now  to  learn 
that  all  the  measures  then  suggested  for  the  improvement  of 
that  ancient  church : — for  the  extension  of  education,  the 
elevation  of  the  clergy,  the  eradication  of  error,  had  been 
absolutely  rejected.  Even  the  very  donation  of  one  thousand 
rupees  left  by  the  Bishop,  which  was  intended  as  a  kind  of 
first-fruits  of  an  endowment  for  the  Church,  was  treated  as 
a  bribe,  and  refused.     The  moment  he  had  retired,  the  bow 
returned  to  its  usual  bent ;  the  Metran  was  again  in  the 
ascendant ;  and  the  Church  had  sunk  too  low  to  desire  or 
to  compel  a  reformation.     So  far  had  this  gone,   that  a 
covenant  was  entered  into,  to  forbid  all  further  intercourse 
with  the  missionaries,  and  to  withdraw  all  deacons  fi^m  the 
college.     What  sinister  influence  might  have  been  at  work, 
did  not  appear.     One  unworthy  clergyman,  a  chanlain  of 
the  Company,  had  travelled  through  the  country  teUing  the 
people  that  crucifixes,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  all  the 
superstitions  learnt  from  £me,  were  right ;  and  that  the 
missionaries  and  their  doctrines  were  all  wrong,  but  his 
visit  had  been  short,  and  he  had  been  forbidden  to  repeat  it 
It  needed  not  this  to  unveil  the  matter.     Further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Metran  and  the  leading  men  had  developed 
deep-seated  evils,  and  explained  the  distaste  for  any  change. 
And  the  only  course  apparently  left  was,  to  set  up  an  opep 
Mission.     This  course  had  been  accordingly  adopted  by  the 
missionaries,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop   of  Madras; 
under  whose  licence  they  were  all  now  acting.    A  great 
change  was  thus  produced.     Handsome  churches  were  in 
the  course  of  erection.  The  property  attached  to  the  college, 
which  had  been  jointly  held,  was  now  divided.     The  old 
buildings  had  been  left  for  the  Syrians,   and  new  ones, 
already  containing  seventy  pupils,  had  been  rtdsed  for  the 
Missionaries.  Primary  schools  were  multiplying  on  all  hands, 
and  about  seven  hundred  children  were  imder  instruction. 
So  that  mingled  with  some  regret  for  the  past,  there  was 
good  promise  for  the  future. 

At  Cottayam  seven  missionaries  were  assembled  to  receive 
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the  Bishop's  charge.  Divine  service  was  celebrated :  Holy 
Sacrament  administered :  the  new  College  examined : — and 
then  he  passed  on  through  Allepie  to  Cochin ;  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 17th  embarked  for  Bombay. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  weary,  and  he  did  not  arrive  till 
the  13th  March. 

"  Hurry,  pressure,  confusion :"  such  is  the  first  entry  in 
the  joumd  at  Bombay.  "  The  Bishop  is  an  *  angel,'  so 
sweet,  humble,  and  spiritually-minded :"  such  is  the  second 
entry.  The  Charge  was  once  again  delivered :  a  controversy 
was  settled  about  the  erection  of  a  Memorial  to  the  troops 
who  fell  in  Affghanistan  :  an  address  was  delivered  on  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  college  in  memory  of  Sir  Robert 
Grant :  much  pleasant  intercourse  was  held  with  the  Go- 
vernor, Sir  George  Arthur:  all  the  places  endeared  by 
former  recollections  were  revisited :  and  then  on  April  3rd 
the  Bishop  once  more  embarked,  and  after  calling  at  Goa 
on  his  way,  reading  through  a  volume  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  gout,  he  reached  Calcutta  in 
safety  on  Saturday,  May  12th. 

Thus  ended  a  journey  by  land  and  water  of  eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  miles.  On  Sunday  he  preached  a  thanksgiv- 
ing sermon  from  Psalm  Ixxi.  14,  16 ;  and  on  Monday  he 
writes: — 

*  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  compose  my  mind.  The 
change  is  so  great.  But  oh !  may  God  give  me  wisdom  and 
imderstanding  to  go  in  and  out  before  this  so  grqat  people ; 
and  especially  to  stand  firm  and  unmoved  in  defence  of  the 
Gospel.  I  have  preached  eighty  sermons  during  my 
absence.' 

Journal-letters  will,  as  usual,  describe  the  course  of  events 
in  Calcutta  till  the  visitation  was  resumed. 

'  July  10th.  On  Monday  the  thirty-eighth  meeting  of  our 
Cathedral  Committee  went  off  charmingly.  We  are  raising 
now  the  walls  of  the  tower.  We  have  funds  for  a  year  or 
more  from  this  time.  Then  our  way  will,  I  expect,  be  dark 
and  boggy :  vast  supplies  required,  and  everytlnng  standing 
still !  A  grand  effort  will  be  required  to  raise  subscriptions. 
But  I  may  be  called  away  long  before  this.  God  will  then 
provide  friends  and  helpers,  and  His  will,  His  glory,  His  pro- 
vidence. His  grace,  do  all !   On  Tuesday  we  had  our  meeting 
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of  the  additional  dergy  Society.  It  appears  that  we  have 
received  about  twenty-five  thousand  rupees ;  and  our  first 
clergyman  is  now  at  work  at  Bhaugulpoor.  God  be  pleased 
to  bless.  Lord  EUenborough  has  returned  to  Barrackpore^ 
where  Mr.  W.  W.  Bird  went  to  meet  him.  The  next  day  he 
resumed  his  seat  in  council,  and  appointed  Mr.  Bird,  Go- 
vernor of  Bengal.  His  plans  will  depend  on  tidings  from 
home.  He  wrote  his  Somnauth  proclamation  entirely 
himself.' 

*  July  29>th,  The  other  morning,  in  my  early  drive,  I  met 
Captain  Greene  at  my  cathedral.  He  was  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  vault  which  is  being  built  for  me  under  the 
communion  table.  It  will  be  about  thirty  feet  by  eighteen, 
and  six  feet  high.  I  could  not  but  think,  as  I  joined 
Captain  Greene,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  abode  of 
death  with  him,  how  soon  I  might  be  called  to  lay  down 
my  pastoral  staff",  and  rest  in  that  bed  or  grave,  as  to  my 
mortal  frame,  till  the  Resurrection  mom.  Oh !  for  actual 
preparation  for  the  midnight  cry,  "  Behold  the  bridegroom 
cometh."     Oh  !  for  affections  weaned  from  earth.' 

*  August  11th.  I  have  not  been  well.  I  have  not  the 
strength  nor  spirits  I  had.  I  have  not  preached  for  some 
time,  and  I  aoubt  whether  I  shall  ever  be  myself  again. 
Can  I  wonder  that  nature  decays  at  the  age  of  sixty -six  ? 
Ought  I  not  rather  to  wonder  that  I  have  been  preserved  in 
he^th  for  eleven  years  since  I  sailed  from  England  ?  Per- 
haps a  period  of  silence  and  infirmity  may  be  allotted  me, 
or  1  may  be  carried  off  like  my  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Natt,  in 
a  moment.  Oh !  for  Christ  to  shine  fully  witii  aU  his  glory 
on  my  soul.  Oh !  to  end  well.  Blessed  Jesus,  Saviour, 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me.  Enable  me  to  stand  valiantly 
for  thy  truth.  "Wean  me  from  all  sublunary  things,  and 
attract  me  towards  heavenly.' 

*  September  29^A.  I  have  been  holding  my  twenty-seventh 
ordination,  and  delighted  have  I  been  in  finding  four  pupils 
of  Bishop's  CoUege  free  from  tractarianism.  This  ^  the 
effect,  under  God's  blessing,  of  the  Professor  being  made 
perfectly  aware  of  my  sentunents,  and  honourably  abstain- 
ing from  inculcating  these  errors  on  the  students,  and  also 
of  the  youths  themselves  having  right  principles.' 

*  October  7th.  On  Tuesday  I  held  my  general  confirmation : 
a  larger  comparative  number  than  ever.  The  attention  was 
great,  and  many  of  the  young  people  in  tears.  I  pursued 
my  usual  course.' 
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*  October  17th.  Steamer :  bound  for  G/iazeepoor,  Now  I 
shall  have  a  fortnight  of  exclusion  and  cabn,  for  self-recol- 
lection, penitence,  and  prayer.  I  have  the  utmost  need  of 
these  exercises.  I  seem  to  have  been  drifted  away  from 
my  moorings,  aad  carried  out  by  the  winds  and  tide.  O 
blessed  Jesus !  be  Thou  my  heavenly  pilot.  Bring  back 
my  shattered  bark  into  safe  water,  and  guide  me  to  my 
desired  haven. 

*Our  course  is  now  upwards  as  usual,  and  involves  a 
retreat  to  the  Hills  from  April  17th  to  October  15th,  1844, 
if  the  Lord  will.    To  Him  be  our  lives  and  deaths  devoted.' 

Thus  was  the  Visitation  resumed.  The  recurrence  of  it 
may  appear  frequent,  but  the  Bishop  merely  followed  the 
aneJogy  of  the  English  dioceses,  and  the  directions  of  his 
letters  patent,  to  visit  every  three  years.  It  was  much 
more  necessary  than  in  England;  for  India  is  a  land  of 
change.  The  civilians  are  always  rising  in  position;  the 
military  are  always  moving  from  station  to  station;  the 
chaplains  are  always  changing  their  spheres  of  duty :  hence, 
though  the  ministrations  may  be  the  same,  the  parties  minis- 
tered unto  are  often  very  diflferent ;  and  a  Visitation  is  as 
useful  or  necessary  every  third  year  as  it  was  the  first. 

The  Bishop  was  now  in  the  Flat,  a  large  flat-bottomed 
and  convenient  vessel,  towed  by  a  river  steamer,  through 
the  Sunderbunds,  and  upwards  towards  Ghazeepoor.  He 
had  fourteen  fellow-passengers,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Pratt,  Captain  Pnilpotts  (son  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter), 
and  Dr.  Bell. 

At  Ghazeepoor  he  left  the  river,  and  abode  in  tents. 
*'  We  now  once  again,"  he  says,  "  resemble  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  who  thus  dwelt  on  their  way  to  a  city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  May  we  con- 
sider ourselves  more  and  more  as  strangers  and  pilgrims." 

Journeying  thus,  he  passed  through  Gorruckpoor,  Benares, 
Allahabad  and  Futtehpoor.  At  the  latter  place  he  paused, 
and  closed  the  year. 

*  Futtehpoor,  December  Slsf,  1843.  Eben-Ezer,  Jehovah- 
Jireh.  My  heart  melts  within  me  when  I  think  of  God's 
pity  in  bringing  me  through  another  year.  Oh !  that  I 
could  weep  as  I  ought  over  the  sins  and  provocations  of  the 
past.     I  am  persuaded  that  penitence  and  contrition  are 
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the  measure  and  gauge  of  our  real  attainments.  We  ought, 
if  we  know  ourselves  at  all,  to  lie  himibled  before  our  Qtxi. 
As  life  advances,  the  deceit  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the 
human  heart  are  more  and  more  apparent. 

'  But  gratitude  for  unspeakable  benefits  should  also  break 
out  amidst  the  tears  of  sorrow.  In  fact,  these  benefits  are 
heightened  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  recipient — as  the 
mountains  appear  loftier,  the  lower  the  valleys  from  which 
they  are  beheld.  The  past  year  has  been  filled  up  with 
mercies  to  my  family,  my  public  functions,  mjr  body,  my 
soul,  my  clergy,  my  every  relation ;  especially  is  continued 
grace  and  help  ilie  cause  of  praise. 

*  Lastly.  Vows  of  new  obedience  become  me :  distrust 
of  the  future  space  which  may  be  allotted  for  repentance  : 
diKgence,  wisdom,  lowliness  of  heart,  deadness  of  mind  to 
thepraise  of  men,  anticipation  of  judgment  and  heaven.' 

He  passed  onwards  through  I\ittehghur  and  Bareilly  to 
Almorah,  taking  a  newly  formed  station  on  the  Himalayahs, 
called  N3mee-thal,  on  his  way :  and  thence  through  Meerut 
and  Mussooree  to  Simlah,  where  he  arrived  on  June  1st. 


'SiXLAH,  June  !<<,  1844. 

'  Blessed  be  my  God  and  Saviour  for  bringing  me  once 
more,  after  four  years,  and  after  a  journey  of  seven  months, 
to  this  station,  and  to  the  same  comfortable  house  which  I 
occupied  in  1840.  May  God  assist  me  during  the  four  or 
five  months-  of  repose.  I  want  to  print  a  volume  for  my 
diocese  after  eight  years-experimenial— anti-tractarian— 
simple — ecclesiastical — Indian — affectionate — final.  It  is 
clearly  "  now  or  never  "  with  a  poor,  hurried,  overwhelmed 
bishop  like  myself.  Lord,  revive  Thy  work  in  the  midst 
of  the  days.  As  nature  sinks,  may  grace  wax  stronger  and 
stronger.' 

The  preparation  of  the  volume  thus  referred  to,  formed 
the  mam  employment  during  this  year's  retirement  at 
Simlah.  Durmg  the  previous  Lent  he  had  delivered  in 
Calcutta  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 
These  formed  the  basis  of  the  work.  They  were  enriched, 
subdivided,  and  preached  again  at  Simlah ;  and  finally  ap- 
peared in  an  expository  form,  with  the  more  controversial 
parts  arranged  m  the  form  of  notes.  It  was  a  labour  of 
love,  and  his  last  serious  work :  clear,  strong,  pointed,  and 
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admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
the  state  of  India.  It  embraced  the  whole  range  of  divi- 
nity— the  deity  of  Christ,  the  Supremacy  of  Scripture,  jus- 
tification by  faith,  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  holy  baptism, 
regeneration,  tradition,  romanism,  tractarianism,  Judaism. 
On  all  these,  and  many  other  important  points  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  the  Bishop's  matured  opinions  were  expressed. 
The  work  was  published  in  small  8vo,  and  has  gone  through 
several  editions.  It  will  ever  be  accounted  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  sound  divinity  of  the  Church. 

But  this  did  not  occupy  all  his  time.  A  new  church 
was  necessary.  The  original  small  building,  given  bj 
Lady  William  Bentinck,  had  been  more  than  once  en- 
larged, and  was  still  inadequate.  Hence  a  committee  was 
formed,  a  new  site  foimd,  and  a  subscription  commenced 
Complete  success  crowned  the  attempt.  No  less  than  twelve 
thousand  rupees  were  raised,  and  an  application  to  govern- 
ment produced  five  thousand  more.  On  September  9th  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  large  and  handsome  church  was  laid 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  sub-commissioner. 
On  that  occasion  the  Bishop  delivered  a  striking  address, 
which  was  afterwards  printed. 

Simlah  was  very  full :  the  Bishop  foimd  many  friends, 
and  enjoyed  much  pleasant  intercourse  with  them.  The 
society  of  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Gough,  Sir  Harry  and  Lady 
Smith,  and  many  other  distinguished  individuals  ho  fully 
appreciated.  General  Ventura  was  also  there,  endeavouring 
to  collect  the  property  he  had  accumulated  by  many  years 
service  under  Kunjeet  Singh. 

Amongst  the  rest  was  one  aged  civilian,  named  Gorton, 
who  had  for  some  time  resigned  the  Company's  service  and 
retired  to  the  Hills.  The  Bishop  had  known  him  in  former 
years,  and  now  naturally  resumed  his  visits.  The  result  ol 
one  of  them  may  be  best  told  in  his  own  words : — 

*  Would  you  believe  it,'  he  writes,  '  I  have  ten  thousand 
rupees  given  me  by  Mr.  Gorton  of  Simlah,  for  my  cathe- 
dral !  It  was  only  last  August  that  Mr.  N att  made  me  a 
like  gift,  together  with  three  hundred  volumes  of  books. 
Then  in  January,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor  pre- 
sented me  with  the  "  George  the  Third  window,"  of  stamed 
glass,  which  cost  five  thousand  pounds.  And  now  on  Juno 
lOth,  1844,  Mr.  Gorton  repeats  Mr.  Natt's  munificence. 
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He  is  a  retired  civiKan,  who  was  in  1836  doubting  whether 
he  should  go  home  or  not.  He  came  out  in  1799,  and  is  a 
bachelor.  He  has  given  twenty  thousand  rupees  to  the 
Church  Missionary's  Kotghur  mission,  and  a  subscription 
of  a  thousand  rupees  a  year  during  his  life.  He  had  given 
me  one  thousand  rupees  in  1840.  His  health  is  now  fast 
declining;  he  has  nearly  lost  his  sight  by  cataract;  and 
never  leaves  his  house.  I  called  on  mm  without  the  least 
idea  of  what  was  in  his  mind.  I  read  and  expounded  the 
thirty-fourth  Psalm — for  he  is  a  good  deal  depressed  in 
spirit — and  made  a  prayer.  When  Mr.  Pratt  and  I  rose 
from  our  knees,  his  eyes  were  runniug  down  with  tears,  and 
he  said  to  me,  "  Bishop,  your  letter  about  your  cathedral 
has  been  read  to  me,  and  I  mean  to  give  you  ten  thousand 
rupees  as  that  other  gentleman  has  done."     "  Oh,"  I  re- 

Ehed,  "  is  it  possible ! "  and  I  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed 
is  cold  and  shrivelled  face.     "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall 
present  two  thousand  rupees  to  the  Simlah  Church." 

'  So  there  are  twelve  thousand  rupees  in  one  visit !  But 
it  is  of  the  Lord :  and  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to 
Him  are  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  I  Such  are  the 
fruits  of  Christianity.' 

It  may  be  added  that  this  same  gentleman  gave  to  the 
Bishop  before  he  left  Simlah,  ten  thousand  rupees  more  for 
the  additional  clergy  Society.  Upon  this  the  Bishop  com- 
ments as  follows : — 

*It  will  give  the  Society  an  amazing  lift.  I  see  the 
London  papers  have  told  you  about  my  having  given  a 
similar  amount  to  the  same  Society.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
I  gave  ten  thousand  rupees  two  years  since.  Blessed  be 
God  !  for  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  father's  house,  that  I 
should  be  permitted  thus  to  aid  the  cause  of  Christ !  What 
India  gives  me,  that  I  pour  out  again  with  joy,  as  the 
clouds  return  in  showers  what  they  draw  up  from  the 
earth.' 

His  last  words  before  leaving  Simlah  are  as  follows : — 


'Simlah,  October  litJL 

*  Blessed  be  God,  I  see  land.     My  thirty-fourth  lecture 
on  the  Colossians  is  being  copied  out  for  the  press,  and  the 
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'''Conclusion/'  lecture  thirty-five,  is  sketched.     I  deliver 
it,  please  God,  on  Wednesday.    May  He  order  and  bless.' 

*I  trust  and  believe  a  great  blessing  has  attended  the 
delivery  of  the  lectures.  Twenty  Sundays  have  I  thus 
passed  in  the  full  ministerial  flow  of  heart.  This  season, 
and  the  two  of  1836  and  1840,  have  been  the  only  ones 
when  a  course  of  pastoral  labours  in  preaching  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  has  been  aflforded  me.  1  have  delighted  in 
them.  I  could  resign  my  bishopric  any  moment  with  joy, 
and  retire  to  a  counfiy  town  in  England,  if  my  duty  would 
allow.' 

On  October  17th  the  Bishop  left  Simlah— to  return  no 
more. 

His  route  led  through  Sabbathoo  and  Lodianah  as  usual. 


'DowRA-KE-SBRAT,  Monday,  November  11th, 

'Lodianah  and  its  few  days  have  passed  like  a  dream. 
We  are  now  marching  (seventy  miles)  for  Umballah.  I 
sent  off  four  or  five  sheets  with  my  thoughts  about  the 
completion  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Cathedral  Chapter.  This  weighs  much  upon  my  mind. 
Next  month,  if  life  is  spared  me,  I  hope  to  draw  up  an 
improved  scheme.  On  Friday  I  confirmed  nineteen  yoimg 
persons ;  on  Saturday  I  consecrated  the  colours  of  the  2ntt 
European  Regiment ;  I  have  preached  six  sermons  in  eight 
days. 

'From  the  new  Governor-General,  Lord  Hardinge,  I 
have  a  charming  letter  in  answer  to  mine,  placing  fifteen 
hundred  rupees  at  my  disposal  for  charity,  and  promising 
mo  all  aid.' 

<  Umballah,  November  17t?i. 

*  I  have  been  very  poorly  with  a  slight  fever  and  influenza, 
arising,  I  fancy,  from  the  fatigue  of  my  journey  on  roads 
perfectly  frightful,  and  changes  of  temperature  almost  in- 
conceivable. I  shivered  last  night  so  extremely,  that  my 
teeth  involuntarily  chattered.  My  feet  were  cold  as  a  stone, 
my  head  burning.  I  am  better  to-day,  and  was  able  just 
to  attend  church  and  preach  this  morning.  In  1836  there 
was  at  this  place  a  congregation  of  fifteen  in  Mr.  Edge- 
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north's  house ;  now  there  are  three  thousand  souls  in  the 
station.  Kumaul  church  and  its  tower  are  deserted,  and  the 
materials  have  been  brought  here,  a  distance  of  fifty-five 
miles.  The  church  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  meanwhile  a 
noble  barrack-room  is  used  for  divine  service.  More  than 
one  thousand  were  present  this  morning,  wrapt  in  deep 
attention.' 

Alas !  The  symptoms  here  enumerated  were  the  com- 
mencement of  an  illness  which  brought  the  Bishop  to  the 
borders  of  the  grave,  and  compelled  a  resort  to  England. 
The  tidings  of  it  were  in  due  course  communicated  by  his 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pratt.  It  appears  that  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  already  mentioned,  the  Bishop  had  preached 
a  most  impressive  sermon ;  but  he  was  evidently  unwell,  and 
was  forbidden  by  his  medical  attendant  to  leave  the  house 
again.  The  next  morning  he  appeared  no  worse ;  but,  about 
noon,  his  servant  came  running  to  Mr.  Pratt's  tent,  which 
was  pitched  close  by,  saying  that  his  master  was  very  ilL 
Feehng  very  cold,  he  had  stepped  out  into"  the  verandah, 
and  then  into  the  sun  to  warm  himself.  After  walking 
for  a  little  while  he  returned  to  his  room,  threw  himself 
upon  the  bed,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Pratt.  The  doctor  was 
immediately  summoned,  and  all  proper  remedies  employed. 
But,  after  the  alternations  of  a  day  or  two,  fever  developed 
itself,  delirium  came  on,  and  fits  of  excitement  were  followed 
by  such  extreme  exhaustion  that  death  seemed  to  be  standing 
at  the  door.  Further  medical  advice  was  called  in,  and 
Dr.  Dempster  rendered  his  valuable  aid.  The  danger  be- 
came, howevei*,  more  and  more  imminent,  and  all  remedies 
seemed  powerless  to  avert  it.  The  notes  taken  by  Mr.  Pratt 
under  such  circumstances  will  be  deeply  interesting.  He 
says : — 

^^Nov,  23rd — ^I  began  to  get  more  anxious  this  evening ; 
for,  although  in  some  respects  the  Bishop  appeared  to  be 
better,  yet  there  were  symptoms  which  my  own  experience 
of  fever  showed  me  were  bad.  He  seems  to  be  tcearing  out. 
Strength  seems  to  be  failing.  Oh  !  Lord,  thou  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  prepare  him  for  his  last  great  change. 
May  he  shine  like  a  bnght  light  as  he  declines,  and  cast  his 
beams  upon  us  all ! 

''Nov,  2^th. — The  Bishop  had  a  bad  night.  He  dreamt 
much,  and  seemed,  by  his  wandering  talk,  to  be  living  past 
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life  over  again.  In  the  morning  he  had  no  fever ;  but 
every  symptom  seemed  to  portend  a  constitution  worn  out. 
I  felt  anxious  he  should  know  that  he  was  in  danger.  When 
I  went  to  him  in  the  morning,  ho  told  me  of  his  dreams, 
and  said  he  had  been  for  two  hours  trying  to  make  an  ex- 
position of  the  twenty-third  Psalm.  He  said,  *My  dear 
mend,  please  to  pray  with  me ; '  and  he  then  enjoyed  the 
recital  of  several  hymns. 

"  After  church  I  went  to  him  again.  He  was  sitting  up 
at  the  table  with  his  eyes  closed.  I  went  in  softly.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  held  out  his  hand.  I  foimd  him  con- 
fused about  the  morning  and  evening  services.  He  had 
*  Cecil's  Remains '  open  before  him  at  the  chapter  on  *  A 
minister's  encour^ing  animadversion  on  himself;'  and  said, 
in  a  wandering  and  faltering  manner,  'I  am  trying  to 
correct  and  test  certain  things.'  I  felt  deeply  moved ;  and, 
desiring  to  comfort  him,  repeated  a  few  texts  of  Scripture 
and  proposed  prayer.  '  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me/ 
he  said. 

"  Having  to  preach  soon,  I  left  him.  While  in  my  tent, 
the  Bishop  told  his  servants  to  open  all  the  windows,  and 
actually  walked  out  into  the  verandah.  The  doctor,  on 
being  informed,  ran  up,  and  brought  him  in  ;  and  he 
promised  to  do  so  no  more.  Directly  he  was  left,  however, 
he  did  it  again ;  and  when  both  the  doctor  and  myself  ran 
up,  we  found  too  surely  that  his  mind  was  gone.  I  could 
not  now  leave  him,  and  therefore  gave  up  preaching.  Many 
good  things  he  said  whilst  I  remained  with  him,  but  in 
a  conftised,  bewildered  manner.  Dr.  Dempster  came  three 
times  to-day,  for  all  were  deeply  anxious.  After  his  last 
visit,  I  went  into  the  next  room  to  hear  their  opinion ;  and, 
on  mjr  return,  I  found  the  Bishop  out  in  the  verandah  for 
the  third  time.  After  this,  the  glass  doors  were  shut  and 
fastened.  He  remembered  nothing  of  all  this  the  next 
day." 

Mr.  Pratt's  narrative  continues : — 

**  The  Bishop  seems  now  fully  aware  of  his  danger.  Ho 
said  he  was  very  glad  he  had  paid  aU  the  money  for  his 
Cathedral,  and  that  his  accounts  were  clear ;  adding,  *  I 
know,  my  dearest  Mend,  that  my  life  hangs  by  a  thread. 
I  know  what  fever  is ;  at  least  in  others.  Things  may  look 
well,  and  improvement  may  take  place  ;   but  a  change 
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suddenly  comes,  and  the  patient  slips,  as  it  were,  out  of 
life/  *  I  am  more  fully  persuaded  than  ever  that  CSirist 
is  the  only  hope  of  salvation.  His  atoning  blood,  his 
justifying  righteousness,  and  sanctification  by  his  Spirit 
are  my  great  subjects/  And  then,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
troversy which  had  lately  so  much  engaged  his  attention, 
he  added — 'The  tractarian  system  is  eating  out  all  the 
vitality  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  all  stuff/  Shortly  after,  he 
added,  'I  never  had  much  "joy  in  believing;"  that  was 
never  in  me.  It  has  been  with  me  more  a  settled  con- 
viction, and  a  hearty  reception,  of  the  Gospel.' 

"He  then  referred  to  wnat  he  had  gone  through  in  India, 
and  the  wonderful  health  he  had  had.  *I  bless  God  for 
what  he  has  enabled  me  to  do ;  and  I  shoidd  be  ungrateful 
if  I  did  not ;  but  as  to  looking  at  my  works  as  done  in  the 
sight  of  God,  they  are  nothing,  they  are  miserable.  If  I 
recover,  I  must  do  less.  Up  to  the  present  time,  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  guided  by  circumstances.  No  one  will  accuse 
me  of  ceasing  to  work  sooner  than  I  have  been  obliged; 
and,  really,  I  know  not  how  hitherto  I  could  have  done 
less.  However,  here  is  a  grand  warning.  If  I  recover,  I 
must  henceforth  only  supermtend  the  diocese  as  a  father/" 


s 


The  illness  had  now  developed  itself  as  an  intermittent 
fever,  produced  by  over  exertion,  or  perhaps  caught  in  the 
jungle  on  descending  from  Simlah ;  and  for  some  days  the 

ishop  was  hovering  between  life  and  death.  Letters  were 
written  to  official  persons  all  round  to  inform  them  of  his 
danger,  and  a  third  medical  man.  Dr.  Henderson  of  the  3rd 
Dragoons,  was  called  in.  On  consultation,  it  was  resolved 
that  an  immediate  change  of  air  should  be  tried ;  and  he 
was  removed  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting's  house  to  Captain 
Simpson's,  where  two  large  rooms  were  jjlaced  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  tents  of  his  suite  being  pitched  in  the  compound. 
From  that  day  he  began  to  mend ;  and,  though  his  progress 
was  slow,  yet  on  December  11th  he  was  allowed  to  go  out 
for  an  airing,  and  on  December  15th  he  wrote  to  his  children 
as  follows : — 

*  I  am  still  very  weak,  and  affected  with  every  change  of 
weather.  I  returned  thanks  at  church  yesterday  for  having 
been  restored  to  a  stato  of  convalescence,  though  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present.  The  doctors  talk  of  starting  me  off, 
sixteen  miles,  to  Shahabad  on  my  way  to  Kumaul  to-morrow. 
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From  Kumaul  we  proceed  to  Mr.  Metcalfe's  comfortable 
hoase  at  Delhi.  Tnere  the  question  will  be  determined 
whether  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  my  visitation  by 
Agra;  or  whether  I  embark  on  the  Ganges  at  Meerut  ghftt, 
and  drop  down  to  Allahabad,  abandoning  everything.  God's 
will  be  done.  I  feel  that  I  have  not  a  day  that  I  can  call 
my  own.  I  am  just  in  that  state  in  which  so  many  in  India 
slip  out  of  life,  nobody  knows  how.  Christ  is  my  all.  I 
humbly  trust  and  hope  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and  be 
with  Him,  which  is  "far  better."  ' 

Accordingly,  on  December  17th,  tiie  first  march  was  made, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of 
the  exposure  in  tents.  Straw  was  laid  upon  the  grass  floor, 
with  matting  and  carpets ;  a  stove  was  used ;  and  wherever  a 
bungalow  was  available  it  was  resorted  to.  But  the  bodily 
frame  was  essentially  weakened,  and  susceptible  of  every 
change  of  temperatui*e.  On  January  16th  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  took  place,  and  the  Bishop  was  unable  to  move 
till  the  20th;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Allyghur  on  the  23rd, 
the  path  of  duty  was  made  plain  and  his  plans  for  the  future 
fixea.     Thus  he  relates  the  matter : — 

*  Allyghur,  January  23rrf,  1845.  What  scenes  have  I 
passed  through !  What  visitations  of  augmented  sickness ! 
what  discipline  of  my  heavenly  Father!  What  a  total 
change  of  plans  and  duties !  The  sentence  is  now  impera- 
tively pronounced  that  I  cannot  safely  remain  in  Calcutta 
on  my  return,  but  must  go  to  sea ;  that  I  must  not  wait  to 
be  ill  again,  but  take  the  present  warning.  Deliberating 
upon  this,  I  determined  to  go  home  for  eighteen  months  on 
furlough,  agreeable  to  the  Act  of  August  12,  1842. 

'I  have  now,  my  beloved  children,  the  most  exquisite 

Sleasure  in  looking  forward  to  see  you  all  once  more  in 
esh-a  pleasure,  purer  and  of  a  higher  kind,  and  more 
imalloyed,  than  if  I  had  come  home  two  years  since  to 
gratify  my  natural  feelings  merely.  Now  duty  commands, 
and  love  obeys.  I  have  written  to  the  autiiorities  both 
here  and  at  home.  My  passage  I  have  secured,  in  the  10th 
May  steamer,  from  Calcutta  to  Suez.  Thus  all  is  in  train : 
Deo  favente.' 

The  sanction  of  the  Home  Authorities  thus  sought,  was 
readily  and  courteously  granted ;  and  the  Bishop  now  rapidly 
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passed  down  the  country — tenderly  watched  by  Mr.  Pratt 
and  Dr.  Bell,  and  hospitably  entertained  by  sympathising 
Mends.  All  indispensable  duties  he  was  able  to  (uscharge. 
He  strengthened  the  Propagation  mission^  under  Mr.  Perkins, 
at  Cawnpore,  by  ordaining  an  admirable  assistant.  He  held 
many  small  private  confirmations.  He  signed  the  consecra- 
tion deeds  of  several  churches.  He  called  the  clergy  to 
conference  as  he  passed  near  their  stations.  He  com- 
missioned his  chaplain  to  visit,  and  report  the  state  of 
the  missions.  Thus  he  effectually  completed  his  third 
Visitation. 

On  his  way  down  he  had  made  all  arrangements  for  his 
contemplated  departure ;  and  as  if  to  set  his  seal  to  the 
energy  which  had  characterised  his  episcopate  for  thirteen 
years,  he  now  fixed  days  for  a  confirmation  and  two  ordi- 
nations in  Calcutta,  and  set  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a 
fourth  Charge  for  a  visitation  to  be  begun  before  his  depar- 
ture for  England,  and  completed  on  his  return. 

He  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  Saturday  evening,  April  26ih, 
and  met  Colonel  Forbes  at  the  Cathedral,  which  had  now 
received  the  gilded  arrow,  nine  feet  long,  on  the  summit  of 
the  spire — "  a  pledge  "  he  said,  "  of  the  arrow  of  the  Lord's 
deliverance  for  India,  and  of  Messiah's  doctrines  being  like 
arrows,  sharp  in  the  hearts  of  the  King's  enemies,  so  that 
the  people  may  fall  under  it  in  penitence,  faith,  and  alle- 
giance." On  the  spot  he  offered  numble  thanks ;  and  dedi- 
cated the  Cathedral,  the  architect,  and  himself  to  Almighty 
God.  The  examination  of  the  candidates,  and  the  Ordi- 
nations followed.  Two  hundred  yoimg  persons  were  con- 
firmed. Affectionate  addresses  were  presented  to  him,  both 
from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Calcutta :  and  he  was  requested 
to  sit  in  England  for  a  marble  bust  to  be  placed  in  the 
cathedral  library. 

His  fourth  Visitation  was  holden :  a  last  letter  was  written 
to  his  children,  announcing  his  departure,  and  laying  upon 
them  a  solemn  charge  not  to  attempt  either  by  word  or  deed 
to  influence  his  mind,  or  persuade  him  to  relinquish  his 
conscientious  purpose  of  returning  to  India :  and  then  on 
May  3rd,  accompanied  by  his  chaplain,  he  embarked  on  the 
Precursor  steamer  for  England  vid  the  Red  Sea, 

He  had  been  in  India  nearly  thirteen  years,  and  every 
power  of  body  and  mind  had  been  consecrated  to  QtHi's 
service  there.  Fourteen  hundred  times  had  he  borne  wit- 
ness publicly  to  Christ.     His  substance  had  been  laid  upon 
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the  altar  of  sacrifice.  He  had  done  much  to  give  the  exten- 
sion of  the  episcopate  a  right  bias,  and  three  bishops  were 
now  in  the  field.  The  control  of  the  Metropolitan  was 
recognised.  His  relation  with  the  government  was  fax 
better  understood.  Nothing  of  an  ecclesiastical  character 
was  done  without  his  cognisance  and  approval ;  and  his 
recommendations  were  acted  upon  with  respect  to  the 
chaplains,  both  as  to  appointments  and  removals. 

The  number  of  the  clergy  also  was  greatly  increased.  In 
1838,  the  whole  number  was  sixty-nine :  it  was  now  one 
hundred  and  six.  Fifty-one  chaplains  were  actually  on 
the  field  of  labour ;  a  few  years  back  there  were  only 
twenty-four. 

The  missions  in  his  diocese  were  full  of  life.  The  num- 
ber of  stations  was  twenty-three:  the  Native  Christians 
numbered  six  thousand ;  the  communicants  nearly  two 
thousand  ;  the  children  in  schools  above  four  thousand. 
.  A  spirit  of  church  building  had  been  thoroughly  aroused. 
Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  rupees  had  been  dispensed  by  the 
Church  Building  Fund,  and  this  had  elicited  nrom  Govern- 
ment and  private  benevolence,  at  least  three  lacs  of  rupees, 
and  had  led  to  the  erection  of  thirty-five  churches. 

The  Cathedral  was  rising  like  the  topstone  of  thiJ  arch, 
preparing  by  its  erection  and  endowment  to  hold  the  ground 
gained  by  the  Church  from  heathenism. 

The  additional  clergy  Society  was  supplying  men  to 
preach  the  truth,  and  pointing  to  a  permanent  ministry. 

The  Caste  question  was  removed  from  debatable  to  firm 
groimd. 

All  over  India  the  Lord's  Day  was  observed,  and  little 
companies  assembled  in  almost  every  station  for  divine 
service. 

But  if  the  extension  of  the  Church  had  been  a  great  object 
with  him,  its  purity  had  been  a  still  greater.  He  had  been 
"*'  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  '*  to  promote  this  ;  and 
had  "  contended  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  Many  evils  had  thus  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  and 
many  errors  kept  within  bounds :  so  that  whilst  England 
was  losing  some  of  her  choicest  and  ablest  sons,  not  an 
instance  was  known  in  India  of  a  single  pervert. 

Whatever  imperfections  had  been  attendant  upon  his 
performance  of  these  duties,  they  weighed  nothing  against 
the  genuineness  of  his  character.     Even  his  exercise  of  dis- 
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cipline  in  the  diocese  had  made  no  pennanent  enemies.  So 
that  one  of  the  very  last  entries  in  his  journal,  before  he  left 
India,  was,  "  strife  everywhere  has  ceased,  and  all  is  love." 
The  usual  portion  of  Correspondence  will  conclude  the 
chapter. 


TO  HIS  SISTER,  MBS.  BATEMAN. 

'JBoi'J:  ''Julioy"  September  liik,  1842. 

'  Once  more  I  address  to  my  dearest  sister  a  line  of  love 
and  consolation.  You  have  as  yet  no  relief  from  your 
extreme  degree  of  suffering.  WeU,  it  is  the  Lord,  let  Him 
do  what  seemeth  Him  good.  When  the  woman  of  Canaan 
cried  after  our  Lord,  sajnbig,  "Thou  son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me,'*  the  compassionate  Jesus  answered  her  not  a 
word.  When  the  disciples  were  in  the  vessel  tossed  with 
the  storm,  Jesus  was  asleep.  Thus  now,  the  delays  in  the 
Lord  Christ's  answer  to  your  prayers  may  seem  as  if  He 
heeded  you  not.  But  as  in  those  cases  he  proved  at  last 
that  he  knew  all  that  was  going  on,  and  only  waited  the 
fit  time  for  communicating  the  blessing,  so  will  he  do  to 
you.  He  knows  every  pam  you  endure.  He  sees  the  suf- 
ferings of  your  poor  body,  He  weighs  the  sorrows  and  weak- 
ness of  your  mmd.  He  measures  every  stroke  of  his  blessed 
hand,  and  when  his  time  is  come,  He  will  appear  to  your 
deliverance  and  his  own  glory.  For  Christ  designs  his 
glory  in  all  his  dealings  with  us,  as  well  as  our  good.  And 
m  the  meantime  he  supports  and  strengthens  us  in  the 
conflict.  He  feeds  the  flame  by  pouring  in  secretly  (as 
Bunyan  represents  it)  the  oil  from  a  vessel  behind;  and 
thus  it  bums  brighter  and  brighter,  notwithstanding  the 
arts  of  the  wicked  one,  who  is  trying  to  quench  it  by  pouring 
on  water.' 

TO  HIS  BROTHER,  GEORGE  WILSON. 

<  Bishop's  Palaob,  March  12,  1S43. 

*I  write  month  by  month  to  comfort  my  dear  brother 
imder  his  sufierings.  Religion  is  a  matter  of  slow  grow& 
in  our  disorderly  hearts ;  we  must  sink,  bow,  lay  oursdves 
low  before  our  God,  wait,  expect,  be  silent.  We  are  not  to 
imagine  God  is  our  debtor,  when  we  first  begin  to  turn  and 
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seek  him  in  sincerity : — No,  no,  no,  we  are  miserable  sin- 
ners ;  we  ought  to  have  turned  to  him  long  ago.  He  gives 
no  account  of  his  matters.  If  He  hears  our  prayers,  it  is 
of  his  infinite  mercy  and  not  of  our  merit.  Nothing,  my 
brother,  speeds  so  ill  with  the  Lord,  as  impatience.  There- 
fore, blessed  are  they  that  wait  for  him.  In  due  time  He 
will  appear  for  us.  He  will  answer  us,  as  our  dear  Saviour 
did  the  Syro-phoenician  woman,  when  our  cries  are  earnest 
enough,  and  humble  enough,  and  when  the  mercy  is  pre- 
pared for  us,  and  wo  for  it.' 


TO  THE  SAMS. 

*Camp,  December  20,  1848. 

*  However  I  may  be  hurried,  and  hurried  indeed  I  am,  I 
must  write  a  word  of  love  and  sympathy  to  my  beloved 
George,  of  whose  sickness  and  wealmess  I  have  lately  heard 
so  much.  Indeed  the  ways  of  our  Heavenly  Father  are 
most  mysterious,  and  to  us  incomprehensible ;  but  hereafter 
we  shall  see  the  wisdom,  the  mercy,  and  necessity,  of  every 
one.  When  your  mind  and  spints  sink  within  you  from 
pain  and  weakness,  then  resign  yourself  to  your  Father's 
ahnighty  hand — ^if  you  cannot  do,  nor  say  anything,  nor 
make  any  effort,  float  down  the  stream,  as  Mrs.  Hawkes 
used  to  say.  Tour  gracious  High  Priest  can  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  your  infirmities — and  your  Heavenly  Father 
pitieth  them  that  fear  Him,  even  as  an  earthly  father  pitieth 
Lis  own  children.  Cling  to  Christ's  most  precious  blood  by 
faith — ^plunge,  as  it  were,  into  that  purple  fountain,  and 
hide  yourself  under  its  blessed  streams.  And  pray  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  lift  you  above  the  dead  level  of  this  miserable 
world,  and  enable  you  to  look  beyond  and  over  death  to  the 
bright  and  glorious  country  which  lies  beyond,  and,  as 
Hopeful  said  to  Christian,  when  passing  the  river  of  Death, 
"Hold  up,  brother,  I  feel  the  bottom,"  so  may  you  rely  on 
Divine  aid  and  grace.' 


TO  THR  SAMB. 

'  LoDiAKAB,  November  10,  1844. 

*  Well,  and  how  fares  it  this  month  with  my  dear  suffer- 
ing George  P  It  is  long  to  nature  to  wait  in  pain,  distrac- 
tion^ deamess,  depressing  maladies ;  but  it  is  short  to  grace 
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— ^because  grace  has  another  measure  of  things  than  nature. 
Grace  compares  time  with  eternity — Christ's  agonies  with 
our  suflfenngs — ^heaven  with  hell.  Grace  compares  our 
Saviour,  with  our  sins  and  deservings.  Grace  looks  to  the 
will  and  love  of  God.  Grace  bows  to  the  wisdom  which 
makes  all  things  work  together  for  good.  Grace  finds 
sweetness  whilst  lying  passive  in  God's  hands.  Grace  re- 
sists Satan's  blasphemous  suggestions  and  temptations.  Grace 
reads  the  inspired  "Word,  and  finds  all  the  saints  treading 
the  same  valley  of  humiliation — a  procession  of  dying, 
sufiering  pilgrims!  You  are  frequently  in  my  thoughts; 
for  I  might  have  been  the  afflicted  one  and  you  the  healthy 
brother,  if  God  our  Saviour  had  so  pleased.  I  leave  you 
with  humble  confidence  in  the  blessed  care  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  knows  all  you  are,  and  all  you  want,  and  who 
not  only  knows  but  can  supply  all  your  need  according  to 
his  riches  in  glory.  He  is  "  Jehovah  our  Shepherd."  He 
has  "  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep ; "  and  now  **  ever 
liveth  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  (you  cannot  be  beyond  that,) 
all  that  come  unto  God  by  Him."  Cling  to  Him,  dear 
George,  though  with  an  aching  head  and  a  trembling  heart 
Never  poor  sinner  was  rejected  by  this  gracious  Shepherd — 
*'  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,"  saith  He,  "  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out." ' 

TO  A  CHAPLAIN  WHO  HAD  OEDEBED  A  CEUCIFIX. 

'BisHOP^s  Palace,  ^u^nM^  12,  1843. 

*  My  immediate  object  in  writing  is  to  mention  to  you 
frankly  and  most  respectfully  a  report  which  has  reached 
the  archdeacon,  that  you  had  sent  up  to  Calcutta  for  a 
crucifix — ^that  you  had  directed  the  native  workman  not  to 
mention  the  circumstance — and  that  you  had  further  said, 
if  the  figure  could  not  be  obtained  here,  you  would  have 
it  made  elsewhere ;  the  size  to  be  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height.  When  you  favour  me  with  a  reply  as  to  the  truth 
or  otherwise  of  this  rumour,  I  will  oflfer  you  that  paternal 
and  friendly  advice  which  the  case  may  require.' 

TO  THE  SAIO. 

'Bishop's  Palaoi,  ^t<^u^23,  1843. 

*  I  am  afflicted  beyond  measure  at  your  letter.  The  fact 
has  taken  wind.     Others  besides  the  archdeacon  have  been 
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informed  of  it  by  the  native  artist ;  and  Calcutta  will  be 
filled  with  the  scandal.  For  a  scandal  it  unquestionably 
is  for  a  protestant  dergyman,  in  days  of  controversy  and 
semi-popish  errors  like  the  present,  with  his  Bishop  known 
to  be  decidedly  opposed,  to  order  from  a  native  workman,  in 
the  very  metropolis,  the  symbol  and  mark  of  Papal  idolatry 
and  superstition  to  be  transmitted  to  him  for  private  use.- 
The  plea  that  you  use  it  only  for  private  devotion,  and 
"without  superstition,"  affords  no  relief  to  my  paternal 
anxiety.  For  the  superstition  inevitably  follows : — and 
your  public  discourses  will  savour  of  your  private  sentiments. 
I  have  no  power  that  I  am  aware  of,  or  I  would  instantly 
exert  it,  to  prevent  the  private  use  of  the  crucifix,  anv  more 
than  I  should  have  as  respects  the  Mass  Book,  and  images 
of  the  Virgin ;  but  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  your  public 
doctrine  comes  within  my  cognisance,  and  therefore  I  will 
request  you  to  send  me  the  last  six  sermons  you  have  com- 
posed and  delivered.  If  the  pastors  get  astray,  what  can 
we  expect  of  the  flock  P  ^ 


TO   THE  CHAPLAIN    OP   A   LARGE   STATION; 
ON  SECTARIANISM. 

'Calcutta,  September^  1843. 

*  The  vague  language  of  the  sermon,  which  for  your  own 
justification  you  have  sent  me,  about  Sectarianism,  omits 
the  main  cause  of  schisms — viz.,  the  delivery  of  such  dis- 
courses as  that  on  which  with  sorrow  I  am  animadverting. 
The  remedy  for  Sectarianism  is,  (1)  the  sound,  full,  simple 
)spel  of  Christ  as  embodied  in  our  glorious  Articles  and 
[omilies ;  (2)  accompanied  by  a  due  inculcation  of  Church 
order ;  (3)  with  the  religious  education  of  our  people ; 
(4)  and  with  an  adequate  number  of  churches  and  clergy  to 
meet  our  swelling  populations.  You  will  forgive  my  freedom. 
I  earnestly  beseecn  you,  by  humble  prayer  to  the  Divine 
Spirit,  to  seek  for  more  correct  apprehensions  of  the  real 
bearing  of  the  Gospel  which  is  committed  to  your  trust. 
This  I  do  for  myself  continually  after  forty-seven  years  of 
daily  theological  studies;  and  this  I  commend  to  my 
honoured  younger  brethren.  I  would  recommend  you  to 
study  the  doctrine  of  Justification  as  it  is  set  forth  in  our 
Article,  and  in  Hooker's  noble  sermon.' 

K    K 
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TO  THE  VICE-CHANCKLLOE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

<  Bombay,  Marek^  1843. 

'  I  acknowledge,  with  unfeigned  gratitude,  your  letter  of 
December  30th,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  on  the  last 
day  of  Michaelmas  term,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by 
vote  of  Convocation,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  200/.  should 
be  contributed  from  the  University  chest  to  the  use  of  the 
library  which  is  about  to  be  established  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Calcutta ;  the  said  sum  to  be  expended  in  books 
printed  at  the  university  press ;  and  that  you  will  be  happy 
to  give  effect  to  any  directions  which  I  may  propose  with 
regard  to  the  selection  of  the  books. 

'  Allow  me  to  assure  the  heads  of  Houses,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Convocation,  through  you,  Mr.  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  that  India  in  all  her  extent  returns  her  best  thanks 
to  your  ancient  and  venerable  University  for  this  opportune 
and  most  valuable  gift.  It  will  be  one  link  to  connect  the 
Western  and  Eastern  branches  of  our  Protestant  Reformed 
Church,  and  will  lead  the  future  missionary-lecturers  and 

frebendaries  of  the  first  cathedral  ever  founded  in  British 
ndia,  to  regard  with  reverence  and  gratitude  the  great 
religious  institutions  of  our  Protestant  land.     .     .     . 

*As  I  have  no  catalogue  of  the  books  printed  at  the 
universitypress  by  me,  I  will  reouest  of  you  to  allow  the 
Rev.  the  Warden  of  Wadham,  ana  the  Principal  and  Vice- 
Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall  to  select  the  works,  which, 
imder  your  advice,  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  may  appear  most 
suitable  to  a  new  cathedral  library. 

'The  theological  works  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and 
Bishop  Jewell ;  the  documents,  especially  Strype's,  conaected 
with  the  Reformation ;  the  works  of  HooKer  (not  Mr. 
Keblo's  edition),  of  Bishop  Pearson,  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  South,  &c.,  will  be  most  acceptable. 
Classical  works,  also,  will  be  of  great  service. 

'  It  would  be  gratifying  to  me  to  have  the  books  plainly 
and  strongly  boiind  in  calf  (Russia  is  not  necessary)  and 
stamped  with  the  University  arms.' 

TO  THE  REV.  DR.  MILL. 

*  Tbikoomalex,  Januory,  1843. 

*  Long  before  this  letter  arrives  at  home,  I  presume  that 
His  Grace  will  have  determined  the  case  referred  to  him. 
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To  that  decision  I  shall  humbly  conform  myself.  On  one 
thing  you  may  rely,  that  I  shall  never  desert  the  beloved 
and  honoured  institution,  so  far  as  I  can  in  sincerity  support 
it  But  what  reflections  should  I  expose  myself  to,  if  I 
rejected  catechists  and  students,  without  doing  all  in  my 
power  previously  to  prevent  a  strong  bias  being  given  to 
their  studies.' 

TO  ARCHDEACON  HOAER 

*  Octoher  21, 1842. 

*  Tour  letter  only  reached  me  last  Monday.  No :  this 
lady  will  not  do.  I  object  from  the  experience  of  my  Indian 
life,  and  indeed  upon  principle,  to  single  ladies  coining  out 
unprotected  to  so  (Estant  a  place,  with  a  climate  so  unfriendly, 
ana  with  the  almost  certainty  of  their  marrying  within  a  month 
of  their  arrival.  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  an  exception  in 
all  the  oases,  and  they  are  numerous,  of  this  kind.  Ladies 
don't  know  their  own  minds,  and  no  one  can,  nor  ought,  in 
our  Protestant  Church,  to  deprive  them  of  a  natural  right. 
I  give  them  all  credit  for  sincerity  of  intention ;  but  no 
lady  remains  single  in  India,  from  the  rarity  of  such  persons, 
and  the  opulence  of  our  services. 

'  But  I  object  on  principle  (unless,  indeed,  she  could  sup- 
port herself — then  it  would  be  open  to  her  to  act  as  she 
pleased).  Without  a  husband,  or  brother,  under  one  of  our 
great  Societies,  what  can  a  single  lady  be,  but  a  wandering 
star  ?  Human  nature  is  too  feeble.  Even  our  gentlemen, 
without  Societies  to  rule  them,  are  often  unmanageable 
and  useless.  I  imagine  the  beloved  Persis,  Tryphena  and 
Tryphosa,  Julia,  Kerens,  and  his  sister,  and  others  who 
"  laboured  much  in  the  Lord,''  remained  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods  and  famiUes,  and  that  no  unmarried  female 
would  have  thought  of  a  voyage  of  fourteen  thousand  miles 
to  find  out  a  scene  of  duty.  The  whole  thing  is  against 
the  Apostolic  maxim,  "  I  suflfer  not  a  woman  to  speak  in 
the  Church." ' 


■  B 
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FOURTH  YI8ITATI0N. 

1846—1848. 

Fourth  and  Farewell  Charge — Leaves  Calcutta — Arrival  in  England — ^Proposed 
plana — Address  from  the  Propagation  Society  and  Reply — Return  of  ferer 
— ^Yisit  to  Addington  and  Huddersfield — Blltnd  Society — Lord  Metcalfe 
— Islington  clerical  meeting — Dinner  by  Bast  India  Company —  Presented 
at  Conrt — Private  Andience — Visit  to  Milk  Street — Church  Misaionaiy 
Anniversary  Sermon — Joomals — Raddiffe  Infirmary  Sermon — Jerusalem 
consecration  sermon — Fulham —  Chobham  — Bri  ghton — Bxeter —  Torquay 
^-Queen's  Communion  Plate — Farewell  sermon — Leaves  England — Arrival 
in  Calcutta— Journals — Consecration  of  Cathedral — Final  Report — Jour> 
nals — Correspondence. 

The  Bishop  was  too  feeble  to  deKver  liis  "Fourth  or 
Farewell  Charge"  himself;  it  was  therefore  read  to  the 
assembled  clergy,  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  palace,  by 
the  archdeacon  and  his  domestic  chaplain.  There  was  no 
feebleness,  however,  in  the  Charge  itself.  It  was  gentle, 
faithful,  and  yet  firm.  It  dealt  little  in  controversy ;  but  a 
few  words  sufficed  to  show  that  his  sentiments  were  un- 
altered, and  his  purpose  fixed.  He  bade  all  present  farewell 
with  deep  affection,  and  promised  to  return  as  soon  as 
health  allowed. 

Into  the  details  of  the  voyage  which  followed  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter.  The  route  by  the  Red  Sea  is  well  known; 
and,  ^though  the  inconveniences  were  greater  then  than 
now,  nothing  occurred  to  call  for  special  notice.  In  the 
prospect  of  his  arrival  in  England,  he  wrote  from  Aden  as 
follows : — 

« ifay  27,  1845. 

*  I  have  no  duties  out  of  my  diocese,  nor  do  I  mean  to 
be  drawn  into  any:  no  sermons — ^no  committees — ^no  public 
meetings — ^no  dinners — no  visits — but  an  invalid  Bishop  in 
retirement  and  silence.    If  I  do  this,  I  humbly  hope  I  may 
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come  back  to  India  a  better  man  than  ever.  I  feel  heart, 
whole.  I  have  no  organic  disease.  I  may  be  spared,  per- 
haps to  be  three-score  years  and  ten,  and  to  die,  where  I 
ought,  in  my  diocese.     But — ^hush!  the  future  is  with  God.' 

And,  again,  when  approaching  the  shores  of  England : — 

'  Oh  !  my  Saviour,  I  desire  to  commit  myself  into  thine 
almighty  hands.  Grant  me  wdsdom  and  grace  during  my 
stay  in  England.  Direct  thy  servant  how  to  proceed  in 
putting  forward  his  various  desi^s ;  and  vouchsafe  such 
success  as  may  seem  fit  to  thy  divme  Majesty.  May  I  get 
up,  as  it  were,  the  tone  ana  habit  of  my  mind,  and  rise 
higher  in  habitual  holiness  and  devotion  !  And  may  I  go 
back  to  my  diocese  renovated  and  strengthened  in  the  divine 
life,  to  die  in  and  amidst  my  own  flock  !  The  Lord's  will 
be  done.    Amen.' 

All  his  immediate  family,  and  many  of  his  friends,  were 
anxiously  awaiting,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  arrival  of  the 
Oreat  Liverpool  steamer,  from  Suez  ;  and  the  instant  it  was 
announced  on  June  24th,  his  two  sons  hastened  on  board. 
He  stood  to  receive  them  at  the  gangway  on  the  lower  deck 
— worn,  pale,  thin,  the  hollow  eyes  buried  in  the  brows,  the 
knees  feeole,  the  nerves  shaken,  and  the  whole  frame  agi- 
tated. He  embraced  them  tenderly,  and  then  "lifted  up 
his  voice  and  wept." 

The  vessel  held  on  its  way ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, the  25th  Jime,  he  was  once  more  surrounded  by  his 
loving  family,  and  sheltered  in  his  home  at  Islington.  To 
pass  the  summer  quietly  in  England,  to  see  a  few  old  friends, 
and  then  to  retire  to  the  continent  for  the  winter — such  was 
his  wise  resolve.  But  to  resolve  is  one  thing,  and  to  perform 
another.  Friends  instantly  flocked  around  him.  A  depu- 
tation from  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  with  Lord 
Chichester  at  its  head,  waited  on  him.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  informed  him  that  the  Propagation  Society  were 
prepared  with  an  address,  to  be  presented  on  any  day  he  might 
appoint.  The  inhabitants  of  Islington  congratulated  him  on 
his  safe  return ;  and  the  students  of  the  Church  Missionary 
College  followed  the  example.  All  this  occupied  the  first 
fortnight.  Then  other  duties  pressed  upon  his  attention  ; 
and  amongst  them,  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  his 
Cathedral,  the  establishment  of  a  Bishopric  at  Agra,  and  the 
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appointment  of  a  class  of  uncovenanted  Chaplains  for  India. 
The  last  of  these  had  been  approved  in  India,  and  only- 
wanted  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  but  the  two 
former  appertained  to  Government,  and  both  were  supposed 
to  require  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Some 
steps  m  advance,  therefore,  were  deemed  expedient  before  the 
Ministers  separated,  and  the  session  closed.  Hence  frequent 
visits  to  Cannon  Row  and  Leadenhall  Street,  and  constant 
conmnmications  with  the  President,  the  Chairman,  and  Secre- 
taries. He  was  received  by  all  official  persons  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  and  was  invited  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  one  of  their  sumptuous  entertainments.  Though 
imable  to  attend,  his  health  was  proposed,  and  the  chairman. 
Sir  Henry  Willock,  said,  "he  was  an  instance  of  the 
impulse  one  single  man  of  energy  could  give  to  Christianity; 
ana  that  whilst  others  went  out  to  India  to  collect  fortunes, 
and  then  retire,  the  Bishop  had  devoted  all  his  fortune,  after 
paying  his  expenses,  to  the  good  of  India,  and  especially  the 
erection  of  the  Cathedral." 

The  proposed  Address  from  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  first  called  him  before  the  public.  It 
was  an  important  occasion  for  maintaining  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  repeating  in  England  what  he  had  said  in  India. 
Yet  from  the  statement  already  made  respecting  Bishop's 
College  (and  made  then,  only  as  introductory  to  what  is  to 
be  narrated  now,  and  necessary  for  its  elucidation),  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  duty  to  be  discharged  was  both  delicate 
and  difficult.  Courtesy  required  courtesy.  Absent  persons 
were  necessarily  implicated.  The  Society  itself  was  much 
divided.  Its  friends  wanted  his  suffrage :  its  opponents  his 
protest.  He  himself  wished  to  do  good  and  not  harm ;  and 
the  gratitude  he  felt  iox  kindness  shown  by  the  Society  to 
his  mocese  and  to  himself,  mingled  with  a  desire  to  promote 
what  appeared  to  be  its  highest  interests.  All  these  con- 
siderations weighed  much  upon  his  mind,  and  troubled  him. 
He  might  have  contented  himself  with  a  mere  complimen- 
tary "  Reply ''  to  a  complimentary  "  Address ; "  but  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  losing  a  great  occasion  of  usefulness.  And 
hence  he  set  himself  seriously  to  work,  and  was  ready  on  the 
appointed  day,  July  23rd. 

The  Bishop  was  accompanied  by  his  son  and  son-in-law, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  Society^s  house  in  Pall-Mali  was  most 
courteously  received  by  Dr.  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
with  the  Officials,  and  conducted  to  the  board -room,  where 
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the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Howley),  Bishop  of  London 
(Blomfield),  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Murray),  and  about  one 
hundred  dignitaries  of  the  churcn,  and  laymen  of  high 
repute,  were  assembled,  and  welcomed  him  with  affectionate 
cordiality. 

The  business  of  the  day  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who  addressed  him  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Society.  He  expressed  the  pleasure  they  felt  in  welcom- 
ing  him  home  once  more :  how  a  sad  presentiment  had  per- 
vaded  all  minds  when  he  left  them  in  the  year  1832  :  now 
highly  his  thirteen  years  of  service  had  been  valued :  how 
delighted  they  were  to  see  him  again  :  how  fully  the  plan 
for  erecting  his  Cathedral  was  appreciated:  and  how  he 
wished  it  to  be  clearly  imderstood  that  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta possessed  their  fullest  confidence,  and  that  his  views 
and  feelings  harmonised  with  their  own. 

All  this  was  quite  imexpected,  and  perhaps  unpremedi- 
tated. It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  reading  of  the 
Address  l)y  the  secretary.  When  he  had  ended,  the  Bishop 
drew  out  his  Reply.  Being  in  manuscript,  and  of  consi- 
derable length,  its  bulky  appearance  seemed  to  create  a 
sensation ;  and  all  was  hushed  to  silence  when  in  a  voice 
somewhat  feeble,  he  began  to  read  it.  He  tendered  his  best 
thanks  for  the  Address,  and  acknowledged  with  gratitude 
the  goodness  of  God  in  lengthening  his  period  of  service. 
He  spoke  of  the  uniform  kindness  he  had  received  from  the 
Archbishop,  and  thanked  him  for  his  support.  He  said  that 
the  Society's  Missions,  and  especially  Bishop's  College,  had 
been  always  very  near  his  heart.  He  referred  to  the  liberal 
grant  made  for  his  new  Cathedral,  detailed  the  plans  pro- 
posed for  its  future  management,  and  dwelt  hopefully  upon 
the  bearing  it  would  have  on  Native  Missions.  Then, 
leaving  these  pleasing  reminiscences  and  hopes,  he  enu- 
merated the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  the  many  things 
wanting  before  the  Gospel  could  have  "  free  course  and  be 
glorified."  From  a  general  description  of  these,  he  de- 
scended to  particulars,  and  dwelt  upon  the  dangers  with 
which  he  conceived  the  Church  was  threatened  in  the 
present  day. 

The  interest  of  his  auditors  had  never  slackened :  but 
now  every  head  was  bent,  and  every  ear  inclined,  all  down 
the  long  table  stretching  before  the  Chairman. 

The  Bishop  himself  was  necessarily  seated,  in  considera- 
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tion  of  his  weak  state  of  health,  so  that  his  voice  scarcely 
reached  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  In  order  to  remedy 
this,  it  was  suggested  to  him  at  this  moment  that  his  seat 
should  be  raised.  He  assented:  and  when  a  higher  cushion 
had  been  brought,  he  resumed  his  Reply,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  open  his  whole  mind,  and  speak  honestly  as 
became  him.  He  proposed  to  give  only  his  own  views  : 
and  not  in  any  way  to  involve  or  embarrass  the  Society. 
He  referred  to  the  few,  but  zealous  clergy  in  his  diocese, 
who  were  imbued  with  the  new  views  of  Tractarianism,  and 
who  consequently  had  done,  and  were  doing,  incalculable 
mischief  in  their  several  spheres  of  duty.  "  I  respect,  indi- 
vidually," he  said,  "the  talents,  learning,  activit}%  and 
amiable  character  of  these,  as  well  as  of  all  my  clergy. 
There  ai'e  no  personal  disagreements  whatever.  They  per- 
fectly know  my  opinions  as  both  publicly  and  privately 
expressed.  No  change  for  the  better  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy  once  possessed  with  the 
extreme  views,  distorted  and  extravagant  as  they  are,  of 
this  system.  They  have  yielded,  indeed,  as  I  believe,  con- 
scientiously tg  my  authority,  to  a  certain  extent :  but  the 
negative  influence  goes  on,  and  the  mighty  void  thus  left,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  fathom.  Amongst  other  consequences  of 
this,  your  Missions  in  and  around  Calcutta  have  unques- 
tionably been  injured.  A  blight — a  temporary  one  omv — 
mars  the  harvest."  He  then  concluded  by  offering  various 
suggestions  for  the  future — all  weighty — all  savouring  of 
vital  and  life-giving  truth : — and  summed  up  by  assuring 
His  Grace,  that  in  carrying  these  out,  or  furthering  in  any 
way  the  great  objects  of  the  Society,  his  services,  so  far  as 
health  would  permit,  might  be  commanded. 

A  dead  silence  followed.  Many  years  have  since  elapsed, 
but  no  one  who  was  present  will  forget  the  effect  produced : 
— an  effect  the  more  decided  perhaps  because  all  outward 
manifestation  of  it  was  suppressed.  In  o  thanks  were  tendered, 
no  objections  made.  None  attempted  to  deprecate  the 
sentiments  expressed:  none  to  request  their  publication. 
After  a  pause,  the  Archbishop  rose ;  and  with  his  gentle 
voice  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  dismissed  the  assembly. 
Then  all  were  at  once  mingled  together :  and  courteous  greet- 
ings introduced  common  topics  of  discourse. 

Of  course  the  transactions  of  the  day  got  wind,  and  wrest 
"^searchings  of  heart "  followed.     Some  loudly  called  for 
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the  pubKcation  of  the  Reply ;  some  strongly  deprecated  it. 
The  deeisioii  was  referred  to  the  Archbishop,  and,  after  some 
delay,  his  Ghtice  requested  the  Bishop  to  prepare  it  for  pub- 
lication, and  directed  both  Address  and  Reply  to  be  inserted 
in  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Society. 

Justice  to  the  Bishop's  consistency  of  character  has  com- 
pelled the  introduction  of  these  matters,  as  well  as  of  those 
already  narrated  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  The  importance  of  both  these  great  Societies  was 
fully  appreciated ;  and  they  were  justiy  regarded  by  him  as 
the  glory  of  the  Church  in  these  latter  days.  But  as  in  the 
one  case,  when  Evangelical  truth  was  not  endangered,  he 
contended  earnestly  for  Church  order ;  so  in  the  other  when 
Church  order  was  not  endangered,  he  contended  eamestiy 
for  Evangelical  truth.  The  combination  of  the  two — the 
combination  of  Evangelical  truth  and  Church  order — was 
always  deemed  by  him  an  object  of  primary  importance. 

But  the  terrible  Jungle  fever !  was  it  really  eradicated 
from  the  system,  or  was  it  to  be  roused  to  fresh  life  by  these 
anxieties  and  exertions  ?  Alas  !  this  question,  proposed  by 
many  anxious  friends,  was  soon  answered.  On  July  28th 
the  Bishop  went  down  to  Cheltenham  on  a  visit  to  his  highly 
esteemed  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Greaves  (now  with  God),  hoping 
for  rest  and  refreshment  in  her  society,  when  the  fever  re- 
turned with  symptoms  scarcely  recognised  at  first  by  English 
doctors,  and  very  alarming  to  surrounding  friends.  Indian 
experience,  however,  was  speedily  called  in ;  and  after  an 
anxious  interval  the  Bishop  once  more  returned  to  Is- 
lington. 

With  restored  health,  he  began  to  enjoy  intercourse 
with  friends,  and  to  engage  in  public  business.  On  his 
application,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  allowed  the  use 
of  the  Guildhall  for  the  exhibition  of  a  magnificent  or^n 
built  by  Messrs.  Gray  for  the  Cathedral  at  Calcutta.  The 
admission  was  by  tickets,  and  the  profits  went  towards  the 
increase  of  the  Cathedral  Fund. 

A  few  days  were  at  this  time  spent  at  Addington  Park  in 
most  agreeable  intercourse  with  Dr.  Howley,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

Important  discussions  on  the  three  Indian  topics  were 
then  held,  for  the  Archbishop  was  interested  in  them  all ; 
glad  to  advise ;  ready  to  help.     The  intercourse  seemed 
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pleasant  to  his  Grace  also ;  for  when  writing  to  the  Bishop 
afterwards  about  something  he  had  forgotten,  he  says,  "  1 
am  not  likely  to  forget  the  pleasure  which  we  all  hare 
derived  from  your  Lordship's  visit  to  this  place." 

"  Thus  mercifully,"  is  the  Bishop's  comment,  "God  helps 
me  on.     To  Him  be  all  the  glory. 

After  Addington  Park,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Huddersfield,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  his  son-in-law  was  Vicar : — 

'  Sept  10th,  1845.  May  God  bless  my  entrance  into  this 
vast  place,  and  my  intercourse  with  my  children  here.  I  have 
been  too  much  in  the  external  world  of  late ;  journeys, 
hurries,  and  too  much  business!  May  I  now  enter  the 
internal  sanctuary  of  religion.' 

'Sept  16th.  I  have  been  reading,  after  an  interval  of 
eighteen  years,  the  account  of  my  dear  wife,  who  died  May 
10th,  1827,  contained  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  my  daughter  at 
the  time,  and  to  which  I  have  had  no  access  during  my 
thirteen  years  of  absence.  I  could  scarcely  bear  the  perusaL 
Three  times  was  I  compelled  to  lay  it  down  from  excessive 
tears.  Still  I  must  read  it  again  before  I  leave  Hudders- 
field.' 

He  now  corrected  the  proof  sheets  for  a  second  edition  of 
his  "  Lectures  on  the  Colossians,"  and  had  much  pleasant 
intercourse  with  friends.  The  "  EUand  Society,"  originally 
formed  in  Huddersfield  eighty  years  back  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Venn  and  other  worthies  of  that  day,  and  for  a  time  trans- 
ferred to  EUand  (whence  the  name),  had  now  returned  to 
its  birth-place ;  and,  on  one  of  their  days  of  meeting,  the 
Members  presented  him  with  an  affectionate  Address,  which 
was  read  by  Archdeacon  Musgrave,  as  chairman  for  the  day. 
The  Bishop  was  so  much  aiOFected  by  it,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
reply ;  but  the  Address  itself  was  carefully  preservea  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  found  marked  amongst  his  papers. 
"  The  Elland  Society  met  here,"  he  says,  "  tor  discussion — 
Archdeacon  Musgrave,  Reverends  Bull,  Knight,  Gratrix, 
Redhead,  Tripp,  Sinclair,  Crosthwaite,  Meek,  Haigh,  Hope, 
Bateman,  &c.     I  was  much  edified  and  comforted." 

A  retrospect  of  his  own  ministry  follows : — 

'Huddersfield,  September  2l8t,  1845.  I  enter  this  day, 
by  God's  infinite  mercy,  on  the  forty-fifth  year  of  my 
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ministry.     I  have  been  reading  over  the  three  services  for 
Deacons,  Priests,  and  Bishops  in  our  Ordinal. 

*  I  have  the  greatest  need  for  humiliation  before  Christ 
my  Saviour  on  looking  back  almost  half  a  century.  Oh ! 
cleanse  Thou  me  from  my  faults.  Cast  me  not  away  from 
Thy  presence.  Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  Oh,  God !  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me. 

*  II.  And  surely  I  have  the  greatest  cause  for  gratitude 
to  Christ  (1)  for  upholding,  pardoning,  recovering  grace ; 
(2)  for  all  the  blessings  of  his  providence  and  mercy  at 
Chobham,  Oxford,  Worton,  St.  John's,  Islington,  and 
Calcutta  ;  (3)  for  chastening  me  with  sickness  and  raising 
me  up  again ;  (4)  for  giving  me  a  measure  of  help  in  my 
four  Charges,  my  volumes  of  1836  and  1844,  and  my  reply 
to  the  Propagation  Socipty's  Address;  (5)  for  giving  me 
two  sons  and  daughters  in  such  important  stations  as  Isling- 
ton and  Huddersfield ;  (6)  for  brmging  me  to  England  to 
see  my  beloved  family  and  the  Church  at  home  ;  (7)  for  the 
openings  of  success  in  the  Propagation  Society,  the  Cathedral 
Incorporation,  the  Agra  Bishopric,  and  the  uncovenanted 
Chaplains  ;  (8)  for  the  favour  of  the  East  India  chairman 
and  secretary;  (9)  for  my  two  domestic  chaplains  from 
1832  to  1845  ;  (10)  for  the  measure  of  health  granted  me 
all  hfe  long ;  ^11)  and  for  all  the  Divine  mercies. 

'  III.  May  it  please  Christ  my  Lord  to  give  me  grace  for 
the  few  remainmg  days  of  my  pilgrimage.  Many  of  my 
contemporaries  have  gone  to  rest,  and  I  must  soon  put  off 
this  my  tabernacle.  May  I  be  helped  to  do  a  little  good  at 
home !  May  I  derive  much  quicKening  to  my  own  dull 
heart !  May  I  be  permitted  to  return  to  India  !  May  I 
hold  on  and  hold  out  to  the  end  of  my  appointed  course ! 
Oh  !  Christ,  my  Lord,  grant  me  dying  grace  for  dying  hours 
whenever  they  may  come.     Amen.* 

The  opening  of  the  year  1846  found  him  in  Islington. 
On  Jan.  6th  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  Lord  Metcalfe 
was  announced.  He  entered  with  the  same  stout  frame 
as  usual,  but  with  an  enfeebled  step,  and  a  face  swathed 
in  flannel.  For  a  moment,  old  times  seemed  to  have 
returned,  for  there  sat  the  Governor-General,  and  there 
the  Bishop,  with  his  first  Chaplain — the  persons  the  same, 
though  the  scene  was  changed.  But  it  was  only  for 
a  moment    that  reminiscences   displaced  realities.      The 
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Bishop  had  been  raised  from  the  grave  :  the  Governor- 
General  was  sinking  into  it.  He  spoke  quite  cahnly  of  his 
hopeless  state.  The  springs  of  Ufe  were  drying  up.  The 
past  was  like  "  a  tale  that  is  told/*  or  a  "  dream  when  one 
awaketh."  The  vision  of  India  bearing  testimony  to  his 
high  integrity,  of  Jamaica  grateful  for  its  restored  tran- 
quillity, 01  Canada  bending  under  his  firm  hand  and  fixed 
purpose ;  the  approbation  of  his  Sovereign ;  the  respect  of 
his  country ;  the  title  ennobling  his  name  : — all  these  were 
vanishing  away  as  death  drew  nigh,  and  the  realities  of  the 
eternal  world  were  becoming  distmct  and  vivid.  The  Bishop 
spoke  earnestly  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  "the  things  thsit 
accompany  sadvation : "  and  Lord  Metcalfe  responded 
humbly  and  reverently.  All  then  knelt  in  prayer  :  the 
benediction  was  given :  and  they  parted  to  meet  no  more 
on  earth. 

The  next  day  he  wrote  with  something  of  his  old  im- 

{ndsive  energy  to  the  Archbishop,  suggesting  a  Pastoral 
etter  from  His  Grrace  condemnatory  of  doctrines  and 
practices  tending  to  Popery :  adding  that  "  it  was  generally 
thought  that  the  Bishops  had  not  been  decisive  enough : 
and  that  Christ  honoured  a  bold  and  open  confession  of  his 
name.''  The  Archbishop  replied  immediately  and  kindly. 
He  said  that  he  had  had  such  a  Pastoral  letter  in  his 
mind  for  some  time  past :  but  things  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  it. 

On  the  following  day  the  annual  Clerical  Meeting,  to 
which  reference  has  more  than  once  been  made,  was  held 
in  Islington.  The  Bishop  had  been  accustomed  for  some 
years  to  write  a  letter  from  India,  which  was  read  at  the 
meeting;  but  now  he  was  present  himself  His  own 
account  is  as  follows : — 

*  January  7,  1846. 

*  It  is  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  since  I  began  this 
annual  meeting  for  prayer  and  conference ;  and  it  is  four- 
teen years  since  I  last  met  the  brethren,  in  January,  1832. 
What  mercies  have  I  received  I  What  sins,  alas !  have 
I  committed  !  What  large  measures  of  grace  I  need  ! 
Lord  supply  me  out  of  the  riches  of  thy  glory  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

*  8*30  p.m.  Blessed  be  God  for  this  most  cheering  and 
holy  meeting.  The  number  assembled  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  all  of  one  heart  and  one  mind.      The 
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subject  was  "  The  present  position  and  prospects  of  Pro- 
testant Missions."  Chancellor  Raikes  ana  Mr.  Venn  spoke 
with  the  greatest  eflfect  for  about  an  hour  each.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Bickersteth,  and  Mr.  Brandram  made 
most  excellent  prayers.  At  about  two  o'clock  I  retired^ 
May  God  grant  that  the  impression  may  long  continue 
on  every  heart.' 

He  was  now  able  to  accept  a  renewed  invitation  to 
dinner  sent  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  respond 
when  his  health  was  proposed.  After  dwelling  upon  several 
religious  topics,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
bearing  glad  testimony  to  their  beneficent  and  just  rule  in 
India. 

Several  chaplaincies  were  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  all 
chaplains  who  were  appointed,  before  they  left  England. 
He  prized  this  greatly,  for  no  point  was  nearer  his  heart 
than  the  selection  of  fit  men  to  serve  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  India. 

For  sixty-one  Sundays  he  had  been  silent.  On  the 
8th  February  this  long  silence  was  broken ;  and  he  began 
his  pulpit  ministrations  by  preaching  from  Psalm  Ixxi. 
14 — 19,  in  the  parish  church  at  Islington. 

On  the  11th  ne  was  presented  at  Court  by  Lord  Ripon, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  dined  in  private,  and  had  some 
interesting  conversation  concerning  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
communion  plate,  which  it  was  hoped  Her  Majesty  would 
present  as  an  offering  to  it. 

These  hopes  were  soon  afterwards  realised ;  and  his  own 
account  is  as  follows : — 

*  On  Wednesday,  March  19th,  I  was  honoured  with  a 
private  audience  by  the  Queen,  and  submitted  the  plans 
of  the  Cathedral,  with  a  petition  that  Her  Majesty  would 
give  the  communion  plate. 

*  I  was  introduced  also  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  inquired 
how  my  designs  for  India  were  proceeding,  and  wished  mo 
heartily  success. 

'Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  much 
admired  the  views  of  the  Cathedral. 

'  I  was  also  introduced  to  the  Duke,  who  said  he  was 
in  better  health  than  he  had  been  for  twenty  years.  Lord 
EUenborough  also  was  very  kind  to  me. 
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'For  all  these  mercies,  blessed  be  thy  holy  name,  O 
Lord/ 

An  entry  in  his  journal  following  this  interview,  presents 
an  interesting  conkast : — 

^  March  29th.  Went  to  No.  31,  Milk  Street,  where,  in 
1792,  I  was  an  apprentice.  I  visited  the  warehouse, 
counting-house,  parlour,  kitchen,  bedroom — ^where  "I  passed 
with  my  staff  over  Jordan  "  in  my  boyhood.  Humiliation 
— Thanksgiving — Joy  ! ' 

The  success  of  the  petition  (customary  in  all  such  cases) 
to  Her  Majesty  is  thus  recorded : — 

*  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  written  me  word,  that  Her 
Majesty  will  give  the  communion  plate.     Deo  laus ! ' 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  he  began  to  travel,  in 
response  to  many  invitations  he  had  received.  His  object 
was  to  inspire  interest  on  Indian  subjects;  and  to  obtain 
contributions,  now  urgently  needed,  for  the  completion  of 
his  Cathedral. 

The  May  meetings  were  now  at  hand,  and  he  had  con- 
sented to  preach  the  annual  'sermon  at  St.  Bride's,  before 
the  friends  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  .  For  a  few 
days'  previous  quiet  and  preparation  he  retired  to  Beck- 
enham  Rectory:  and  on  his  return  home  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  Saturday,  May  2nd,  I  have  returned  this  morning  from 
Beckenham,  having  had  three  uninterrupted  days  for  writing 
my  anniversary  sermon.  I  am  much  exhausted  by  over- 
application  in  preparing  it.  May  it  please  Thee,  0  Lord,  to 
assist  thy  servant  in  correcting  what  is  amiss,  and  in  deli- 
vering it  with  an  humble  contrite  believing  heart ;  simply 
relying  on  thy  grace  and  Holy  Spirit  for  any,  the  least 
blessing  at  the  Qaurch  and  afterwards.    Amen.' 

This  prayer  was  heard  and  abundantly  answered.  Few 
anniversary  sermons  of  this  excellent  Societv  have  been 
attended  with  a  larger  blessing,  and  none  beiore  or  since, 
have  met  with  so  liberal  a  response.   The  text  itself — "  They 
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overcame  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  (Rev.  xii.  11)  — 
arrested  attention,  and  the  sermon  rivetted  ii  His  de- 
meanour in  the  pnlpit  was  cahn  and  grave  ;  his  delivery 
animated  and  impressive ;  and  when  in  the  middle  of  the 
discourse  he  paused  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  water,  appeal- 
ing to  his  audience  to  "  forgive  the  infirmities  of  an  old 
man,"  many  a  heart  was  touched,  and  many  an  eye  filled 
with  tears.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  discourse 
itself,  since  it  was  not  only  published  in  the  annual  Report, 
but  printed  at  the  time  by  the  Society,  and  widely  circu- 
lated. It  sealed  the  testimony  delivered  twenty-nine  years 
before. 

*  It  took  me,'  he  says,  'eighty-five  minutes  in  the  delivery ; 
and  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  I  thought  I  should  have 
broken  down  more  than  once.  The  Committee  are  printing 
the  sermon  for  immediate  publication.  Deo  soli  per  Jesum 
Christum  sit  gloria !  I  have  now  done  with  public  duties, 
and  shall  turn  myself  to  preparation  for  re-embarking  on 
August  26th,  for  dear  India.    Amen.' 

He  had  however  many  other  calls  to  meet.  He  attended 
the  Anniversary  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral : — "  The  service 
was  sublime,"  he  says ;  "  most  of  the  older  Bishops  knew  me 
and  were  very  friendly — Murray  of  Rochester,  Copleston  of 
Landafi*,  Kaye  of  Lincoln,  Bethel  of  Bangor.  I  had  to 
make  an  address  in  the  evening." 

He  dined  with  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  who  had  given 
one  hundred  guineas  to  his  Cathedral  JFimd ;  and  with  the 
Merchant  Tailors'  and  Mercers'  Company,  whom  he  wished 
to  interest  in  the  same  cause. 

He  had  much  pleasant  intercourse  with  Sir  Robert  Harry 
Inglis,  and  told  him  he  repented  of  the  approbation  he  had 
given  to  the  Act  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829, 
because  he  "considered  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
violated  all  the  oaths  and  promises  then  made." 

*  Sir  R.  H.  Indis,'  he  adds,  '  went  on  Tuesday  last  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  me  House  of  Commons,  sat  down  with  him 
on  the  Treasiiry  bench,  and  showed  him  a  Delhi  Gazette 
requiring  more  chaplains,  with  a  bishop  for  Agra.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  of  his  own  accord  said,  "  It  would  be  a  fitting 
testimony  of  our  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  and  the  new 
bishop  might  have  the  territories  of  the  Sutlej  under  his 
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jurisdiction."  Sir  R.  H.  Tnglis  then  asked  him  if  he  should 
put  the  question  to  him  publicly  in  the  House,  as  Premier. 
He,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  sat  at  his 
side,  both  said — "No,  no :  it  would  put  up  the  backs  of  the 
East  India  Directors."  * 

On  Ascension  Day,  he  dined  with  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  met  about  twenty-two  Bishops.  "  Nothing,  he 
says,  "  could  be  more  grave  and  becoming.  The  dinner  was 
the  usual  one  given  on  state  occasions.  After  coffee,  the 
Bishop  of  London  read  the  fifth  Report  of  the  Colonial 
Bishop's  fund.  It  was  most  encouraging ;  nine  sees  erected, 
and  several  more  determined  on.  May  God  bless.  Prayers 
were  read  in  chapel  before  dinner :  the  Commimion  Service 
for  the  day  being  all  that  was  used." 

He  mentions  that  on  May  24th,  Dr.  Marsh  had  sent  him 
two  texts.  "  I  will  keep  thee  in  all  the  way  that  thou  goest, 
and  will  not  leave  thee  till  I  have  done  aU  which  I  have 
spoken  to  thee  of;"  this,  he  said  was  'for  my  encourage- 
ment.' "  Be  thou  faithful  tmto  death ;  "  this  was  *  for  my 
direction.' 

On  June  2nd,  he  was  at  Winchester : — "  Being  at  Arch- 
deacon Hoare's,"  he  says,  "  I  have  preached,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  in  one  of  our  ancient  and  magnificent 
cathedrals — collection  78/.  At  luncheon  afterwards,  more 
than  fifty  were  present,  half  of  them  clergy,  to  whom,  I 
trust,  the  sermon  may  have  been  useful.  There  is  an 
unsettledness  and  agitation  in  the  minds  of  the  younger 
clergy.  0  Lord !  have  mercy  on  me,  and  on  the  Church, 
and  enable  me  to  bear  my  testimony  aright  to  the 
Gospel." 

On  Jtme  14th,  he  says,  "  I  have  preached  this  morning 
in  one  of  the  very  largest  churches  in  London — St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  in  which  parish  I  was  minister  of  St.  John's  from 
1808  to  1824.  Yesterday  I  had  a  delightful  evening  with 
Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  my  two  sons. 
We  prayed  together.  The  Bishop  asked  me  to  preach  his 
Consecration  sermon,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  if  in  my 
power." 

He  was  also  engaged  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  for  the 
Radcliffe  Infirmary  at  Oxford.  Preparatory  to  this,  he  went 
down  to  Worton,  and  spent  a  few  days  in  that  quiet  spot, 
endeared  to  him  by  so  many  associations.  Some  extracts 
from  his  journal  will  follow : — 
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'  WoRTON,  Jxine  \%th,  I  have  been  preaching  once  again 
in  Lower  Worton  church.  Here  I  came  as  curate,  forty- 
three  years  since.  Blessed  be  Thy  name,  0  my  tender- 
hearted Saviour !  for  another  sabbath  in  this  most  peaceful 
spot.' 

*Wadham  College,  Oxford,  June  25th.  To  Thee,  0 
Lord,  be  the  glory  and  the  praise,  for  Thy  assistance  and 
goodness  to  thy  servant,  in  carrying  me  through  the  Tues- 
day sermon  before  the  University,  May  it  tend  to  promote 
Thy  glory  and  the  good  of  souk.' 

'Clapham,  July  5th.  I  have  now  gone  through  the 
four  difficult  public  duties  of  my  residence  in  England. 
(1),  The  "Reply"  of  July  23rd,  1845.  (2),  The  Church 
Missionary  Sermon.  (3),  The  Oxford  Radcliffe  Sermon. 
(4),  The  Jerusalem  Consecration  Sermon  of  this  morning. 
Of  this  last  I  had  extremely  short  notice,  and  it  involved  a 
variety  of  matters  of  dispute.  I  took  all  the  pains  I  could  ; 
working  upon  the  substance  of  a  sermon  begun  in  1812, 
and  preached  twenty-seven  times.  It  took  an  hour  in  the 
delivery.  The  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  London  and 
Lichfield  were  present.  The  service  was  most  solemnly 
conducted.  It  lasted  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  as  the 
heat  was  excessive,  I  was  overcome  with  weariness.  The 
body  of  the  chapel  was  crowded  with  gentlemen,  and  the 
gallery  and  Archbishop's  pew  with  ladies.' 

'Hampstead,  Juli/  8th.  At  one  o'clock  yesterday,  I 
attended  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  London  were  present.  I 
thanked  the  Society  most  sincerely  fof  their  gift  of  5000/. 
towards  the  Cathedral,  and  their  undertaking  to  print  an 
improved  edition  of  the  Hindust&ni  Prayer  Book.  I  men- 
tioned Her  Majesty's  gift  of  communion  plate,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Craig's  (of  Leamington)  gift  of  the  lectern  eagle,  Mr. 
T.  Natt's  gift  of  750/.  for  a  Canon's  residence,  and  the 
grant  of  300/.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  I  also  went 
through  the  general  estimates.  All  was  received  and  replied 
to  in  the  kindest  manner  possible.' 

'FuLHAM  Palace,  Juij/  14:th.  On  Sunday  last,  I 
preached  my  fortieth  sermon  since  February  8th.  It  was 
at  Christ -6hurch,  Spitalfields — the  parish  of  my  birth. 
There  was  an  immense  congregation,  and  deep  attention. 

'  I  was  struck  with  the  fleeting  tenure  of  life,  as  I  sat  here 
in  Bishop  Porteus's  library,  with  the  portraits  of  Ridley, 
Sherlock,  Lowth,  and  others  around  me.     The  collection  is 
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complete.    The  land  on  which  the  Palace  stands  was  given 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  a.d.  693.' 

*  Chobham,  July  16th.  I  have  once  more  been  permitted 
to  preach  in  Mr.  Cecil's  pulpit  at  Chobham,  after  forty-five 
years  from  my  first  coming  nere  in  1801,  as  curate.  Blessed 
be  God  for  what  he  has  done  in  this  parish  by  Mr.  Cecil 
and  the  two  Jerrams. 

*  A  little  leisure  fills  me  with  confusion  and  shame,  as  I 
meditate  on  my  own  heart.  Every  evil  is  ready  to  rise  up. 
The  fancy,  memory,  imagination,  are  Satan's  workshop  m 
advanced  life.  0  Lord !  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  my  heart 
by  the  inspiration  of  thy  Holy  Spirit.  Grant  me  that  purity 
of  heart  wWh  prepares  for  seeing  Thee.' 

After  visiting  the  Rev.  Henry  V.  Elliott  at  Brighton, 
and  preaching  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  he  complied  with  the 
earnest  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  with  whose  son, 
as  an  officer  of  escort,  he  had  been  very  friendly  in  India, 
and  visited  him  at  Bishopstowe,  his  villa,  near  Torquay. 

On  July  24th  he  preached  in  the  Cathedral  at  Exeter,  a 
sermon  which  was  afterwards  printed.  **  I  preached,"  he 
says,  "  more  strongly  and  clearly  than  at  Winchester.  The 
Cathedral  was  crammed.  The  Bishop  thanked  me  expressly 
for  the  discourse  without  any  qualification.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  afterwards  held,  and  100/.  contributed  for  the  Cal- 
cutta Cathedral." 

After  visiting  J.  Garratt,  Esq.,  at  Bishop's  Court,  Tor- 
quay, and  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  where  he  preached  in  the 
private  chapel,  and  met  a  distinguished  and  pleasant  party, 
he  left  Devonshire,  and  returned  to  Islington : — ^but  not  to 
rest.  Huddersfield  was  again  visited,  and  Manchester, 
Hull,  Ripon,  Sheffield:  at  all  which  places  he  preached, 
inspiring  great  interest  and  making  large  collections, 

*  Huddersfield,  Avgitst  lOth.  I  finished  and  preached 
yesterday  the  sermon  I  mean  to  make  my  "  farewell  "  one, 
from  Psalm  Ixxix.  10,  **  Wherefore  should  the  heathen  say, 
Where  is  their  God."  It  is  a  great  relief  to  have  the 
foundation  of  a  discourse  laid.  One  or  two  repetitions  will 
•prepare  it  better  for  August  30th.  The  collection  last  night 
was  78/.  I  have  had  a  most  happy  and  blessed  visit  to  my 
beloved  children  here.' 

^IsLiNOTOK,  Au^st  15th.    After  an  absence  of  almost 
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three  weeto,  and  collecting  rather  more  than  600/.  for  my 
Cathedral,  I  returned  in  safety  to  this  dear  home,  and  found 
all  well' 

Engagements  now  crowded  on  him.  On  August  12th  he 
dined  with  the  East  India  Company  and  bade  them  fare- 
well, entreating  a  favourable  judgment  of  his  proceedings, 
and  a  calm  consideration  of  the  different  plans  he  had  pro- 
posed for  the  good  of  the  Church  in  India.  Changes  in  the 
Board  of  Con&ol  had  taken  place,  and  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse, 
now  Lord  Broughton,  was  JPresident.     The  Bishop  when 

Eaying  his  respects,  had  found  him  personally  frienaly,  but 
opeless  on  the  matters  which  had  been  so  frequently  dis- 
cussed. "Thus  it  has  pleased  God,"  he  says,  returning 
from  the  interview,  "that  I  should  fail  for  the  present  in  all 
my  three  objects.  His  holy  will  be  done.  I  must  wait  for 
better  times,  and  go  on  as  well  as  I  can.  Two  most  unex- 
pected gifts,  however,  have  come  in.  One  of  500/.  from  J, 
Hardy,  Esq.,  M.P. :  and  one  of  1000/.  from  Mrs.  Oakeley, 
of  Tan-y-bwlch.     God  for  ever  be  praised !  " 

On  August  25th  he  took  leave  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Committee  at  Salisbury  Square.  Sixty  gentlemen  were 
present,  and  Lord  Calthorpe  presided.  The  Rev.  H.  Venn, 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  read  an  admirable  address :  and 
after  his  reply  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  bade  him  farewell 
in  a  speech  "subdued,  affectionate,  dignified,  and  full  of 
heart." 

Now  came  in  the  Queen's  magnificent  present  for  his 
Cathedral.  It  consisted  of  ten  pieces  of  silver  plate,  richly 
gilded,  and  bearing  suitable  inscriptions.  Having  deposited 
these  carefully  in  a  case,  he  bore  them  with  him  to  India, 
with  unmixed  pleasure,  and  feelings  of  grateful  loyalty. 

On  Thursday,  August  27th,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons, 
he  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Archbishop  at  Addington 
Park,  meeting  many  distinguished  guests,  and  spending  two 
very  pleasant  days. 

The  prominent  features  of  his  visit  to  England  have  been 
thus  noticed :  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  describe  all  the 
social  intercourse  with  his  old  friends,  and  all  the  Commu- 
nion of  Saints,  which  constituted  its  great  charm.  These 
may  be  readily  supposed,  and  must  be  supplied  by  the  ima- 
gination of  the  reader. 

His  passage  to  India  had  been  already  secured  in  a  fine 
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sailing  vessel  called  The  Prince  of  Wales,  for  he  dreaded 
the  fatigue  and  exposure  still  attendant  upon  the  overland 
route.  He  now  returned  to  Islington  to  preach  his  last 
sermon,  and  bid  farewell  to  his  feanily  ana  friends.  The 
following  are  his  reflections : — 

'  Islington,  August  SOih,  Sunday,  Enable  me,  O  my 
God,  on  this  my  last  Sunday,  and  whilst  preaching  my  last 
sermon  in  England,  to  honour  Thy  great  name.  Inspire, 
strengthen,  guide,  bless  me,  0  Thou  Saviour,  Redeemer, 
and  Sanctifier  of  my  soul !  * 

*  August  Zlst.  I  am  now  leaving  this  dear  abode  which 
I  entered  on  Thursday,  June  25th,  1845 :  health  recovered : 
children  well:  sixtv'-one  sermons  and  addresses  delivered. 
Blessed  be  God,  even  the  God  of  salvation.  Yesterday  I 
was  hurried  to  the  very  last  moment  of  going  up  into  the 
pulpit,  and  had  been  at  work  from  half-past  five  in  the 
morning.  God  helped  me  however.  The  collection  was 
noble,  92/.  8«.  6d.  Now,  O  my  Master!  I  commend 
myself  and  all  I  have  and  am  to  thee !  I  commend  to 
thee  India,  Indian  Governors,  Bishop's  College,  Arch- 
bishop, Bishops — Thy  will  be  done.' 

' Off  Portsmouth,  " Prince  of  Wales"  1350  tons.  Cap- 
tain Hopkins,  August  31s^,  9  p.m.  Into  thy  blessed  hands 
I  commit  my  body  and  soul  on  coming  on  board  this 
vessel.  My  children  and  twenty-two  friends  sat  down 
with  me  to-day  at  the  Portsmouth  Inn.  An  address  was 
presented  by  twenty-four  of  the  neighbouring  clergy.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  called :  and  Dr.  Dealtry  joined  me  party. 
The  Lord  now  direct  and  bless.' 

Viewed  after  a  lapse  of  years,  there  is  surely  something 
of  the  self-devotion  of  an  earlier  and  a  better  day,  in  this 
second  departure  from  his  country,  his  kindred,  and  his 
father's  house.  The  romance  of  India  had  long  since 
passed  away.  He  knew  the  afflictions  which  awaited  him. 
He  had  felt  the  strife  of  tongues.  The  sun  had  smitten 
him.  Life  was  waning.  The  commimion  of  the  Church  at 
home,  the  sympathy  of  friends,  the  love  of  children — all  had 
to  be  relinquished.  Yet  none  of  these  things  moved  him. 
The  grace  of  Christ  never  failed,  and  his  purpose  never 
faltered.  He  called  his  chaplain  to  his  side;  and  stedfastly 
set  his  face  towards  India,  not  coimting  his  **  life  dear  unto 
himself,  so  that  he  might  finish  his  coui-se  with  joy,  and  the 
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ministry  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  Not  a  word  was  said  to  dis- 
suade him.  The  charge  so  solemnly  laid  upon  his  children 
hefore  he  left  India,  was  strictly  kept ;  and  whatever  had 
been  their  hope,  their  grief  was  silent.  They  felt  that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more  ! 

The  second  voyage  to  India,  now  commenced,  will  need 
no  description.  His  health  improved,  his  leisure  was  occu- 
pied by  classical  and  divinity  studies,  and  his  ministrations 
amongst  the  passengers  and  ship's  company  were  xminter- 
rupted  and  most  effective. 

He  landed  on  Monday  morning,  December  14th;  and, 
accompanied  by  the  Archdeacon,  Colonel  Forbes,  Dr.  Webb, 
and  Mr.  Pratt,  drove  round  at  once  to  his  Cathedral.  He 
found  there  an  assembly  of  all  the  clergy  in  and  around 
Calcutta,  and  at  once  offered  up  with  them  a  prayer  of 
"  thanksgiving  to  God."  The  first  view  of  the  Cathedral 
delighted  him,  though  the  progress  had  scarcely  kept  pace 
with  his  anticipations.  He  considered  the  whole  edifice, 
thus  far,  "  a  grand  success."  He  was  received  and  enter- 
tained for  a  few  days  by  the  Archdeacon,  and  finally  entered 
the  palace  and  resumed  his  long-suspended  duties  on  Friday, 
December  18th,  1846. 

The  reader  will  not  expect  such  incessant  labours  and 
decided  action  in  the  time  to  come  as  have  been  described  in 
the  time  past.  The  Bishop  himself  felt  that  it  could  not  be. 
"  I  must  go  softly,"  he  said.  "  I  must  take  in  sail."  And 
so  he  did.  But  still  the  gradual  lessening  of  effort,  the 
contentment  with  daily  duties,  and  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  Church,  were  varied  by  many  novel  incidents 
and  vigorous  movements ;  so  that,  with  chastened  expecta- 
tions, the  sunset  wiU  be  found  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
day. 

At  first  all  was  confusion.  On  the  Sunday  after  Christ- 
mas he  says,  "  Oh !  blessed  calm !  How  gracious  is  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Day!  Yesterday,  from  ten  till 
three  o'clock,  I  was  engaged  incessantly  without  a  moment's 
intermission,  talking,  consulting,  and  receiving  the  clergy. 
To-morrow  I  shall  have  to  begin  again.  But,  interjected, 
is  the  repose  of  Sunday ;  and,  as  I  do  not  preach  to-day,  I 
have  only  to  turn  to  Thee,  my  God  and  Saviour,  for  comfort 
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and  grace.  I  am  not  yet  settled.  I  have  not  yet  possession 
of  the  state  of  things.  Furniture,  books,  correspondence 
old  and  new,  are  not  yet  arranged.  I  think  with  much 
tenderness  of  Islington  and  Huddersfield,  and  the  many 
places  where  I  have  sojourned  during  my  magical  visit 
nome.'* 

He  had  written  to  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Hardinge, 
on  his  arrival,  and  soon  received  from  him  the  following 
letter : — 

**  Cax p  Ihdiala,  near  UvRiTsn,  December  28,  1846. 

"  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letter,  which 
assures  me  of  your  cordial  congratulations;  and  I  value  such 
expressions  very  highly  as  proceeding  from  a  prelate  whose 
good  opinion  we  all  respect  and  venerate.  I  am  truly 
rejoiced  that  your  Lordship  returns  to  the  cotrntry  which 
you  have  adopted,  in  good  health. 

*;  Since  we  separated,  I  have  visited  many  of  the  quarters 
which  had  the  benefit  of  your  presence,  and  I  find  tnrough- 
out  the  whole  christian  community  one  prevailing  sentiment 
of  aJGFectionate  attachment  towaros  you,  and  a  great  desire 
to  have  you  once  more  amongst  them. 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  Lahore,  having  concluded  a  new 
agreement  with  that  government,  by  which  the  little  Maha- 
rajah is  to  be  imder  British  protection  for  the  next  eight 
years ;  our  garrison  remaining  in  Lahore ;  and  the  civil,  as 
well  as  military,  administration  of  the  country  being  under 
the  guidance  of  our  British  Resident,  a  most  able  officer, 
excellent  man,  and  good  Christian." 

The  Bishop  was  delighted  with  this  "  charming  letter;" 
and  he  was  equally  pleased  to  find  that  Sir  Frederidc  Currie, 
"  a  first-rate  man  and  excellent  Christian,"  was  about  to 
enter  Council.  He  augured  well  for  India  from  these 
things. 

His  journal-letters  to  his  children  were  now  resumed; 
and,  whilst  he  remains  in  Calcutta,  extracts  from  them  wiU 
carry  on  the  narrative  as  before. 

*  Jantuiry  14^A,  1847. — ^The  chimes  of  Vulliamy's  clock 
in  the  Cathedral  are  beginning  to  delight  all  Calcutta.  The 
inscription  on  the  great  bell,  "  Its  sound  is  ^ne  out  into  all 
lands,"  is  to  be  plded.    This,  with  the  gilded  arrow  "of 
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the  Lord's  deliverance,"  will,  I  hope,  prove  an  augury  and 
pledge  of  the  salvation  of  India.' 

^January  l&th.  Archdeacon  Dealtry  is  going  up  the 
country  for  a  year.  His  health  is  materially  impairea,  and 
he  would  certainly  be  driven  home  if  he  did  not  take  this 
tour.     It  is  a  great  loss  to  us  in  Calcutta.' 

'  January  28^A.  I  have  had  a  melancholy  day  at  Bishop's 
College.  I  had  not  visited  it  for  three  years.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  personal  kindness  and  respect  of  the  Prin- 
cipal and  Professors.  The  buildings  are  in  excellent  order. 
My  visitor's  room  was  ready.  The  number  of  students 
^ater  than  ever.  But  when  I  came  to  examine  the  youth 
in  divinity,  their  ignorance  was  deplorable.  They  seemed 
to  have  no  love  to  Christ  and  their  missionary  work.  The 
commonest  questions  puzzled  them.  I  made  an  address, 
and  adverted  to  three  matters  which  had  been  reported 
to  me.  First,  that  two  students  had  called  on  Dr.  Carew, 
the  popish  Archbishop,  and  one  of  them  had  kissed  the 
ring  on  his  finger,  whiab  is  the  common  token  of  allegiance. 
Secondly,  that  another  youth  had  declared  he  was  ready  to 
go  and  loin  the  Romanists.  Thirdly,  that  the  head  mistress 
of  the  Military  Orphan  Asylum  had  professed  herself  a 
nun. 

'  We  had  a  long  talk  afterwards  with  the  Principal  and 
Professors.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  things  have  been 
going  on  for  three  years  as  I  feared.  I  really  came  away, 
after  seven  or  eight  hours  spent  at  the  CoUege,  sick  at 
heart.' 

*  February  7  th,  I  have  had  more  general  depression, 
inaptitude  to  cope  with  my  duties,  and  disturbance  of  health 
(without  positive  illness)  during  the  last  eight  weeks,  than  I 
ever  remember.     But  all  is  weij:.  ;  for  God  is  love.' 

*  February  20/A.  Last  evening  I  delivered  my  first  Lent 
Lecture.  The  subject  of  the  course  this  year  is.  The  nature 
and  importance  of  nabitual  penitence  of  heart  before  God : — 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  joy  and  peace,  but  as  associated  with 
them,  and  means  of  preparing  for  them.  There  were  six 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  present' 

^  March  Zrd.  I  have  just  returned  from  my  morning 
drive.  The  triumphal  reception  of  the  troops,  and  of  the 
Sikh  guns  is  preparing.  A  temporary  arch  is  reared,  with 
the  words  Ahwal,  Moodkee,  Sobraon,  and  Ferozeshur,  on 
the  four  sides.  The  fields  of  the  esplanade  are  crowded 
with  natives :  and  at  one  extremity  of  it  stand  two  hundred 
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and  fifty-two  Sikh  guns.  Elephants  and  camels  are  crowd- 
ing in.  I  had  the  utmost  difiiculty  in  getting  through  the 
dense  crowd.' 

*  April  14th,  I  called  on  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  and  he 
accompanied  me  to  the  Cathedral,  where  Sir  H.  Maddock, 
Mr.  Millett,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  met  us.  The 
stalls,  communion  rails  and  table,  eagle,  and  pews,  were  all 
put  up  in  a  temporary  manner.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
excellently  well.  God's  name  be  praised !  In  a  few  months 
all  will  be  completed.  Oh !  that  the  spiritual  building 
may  rise  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen.' 

'  June  6fL  On  Sunday  next  our  four  dioceses  will  be 
called  to  Humiliation  and  Intercession  before  Almighty  Gtod 
for  our  personal  and  national  sins.  The  solemn  and  devout 
manner  in  which  this  Fast  was  kept  at  home,  is  surely  an 
encouragement  to  us :  and  the  Governor-General's  acceptance 
of  my  proposal,  is  no  small  blessing.  The  similar  attempt  I 
made  with  Lord  Ellenborough  was  pointedly  refused.' 

*  September  11th,  The  sermon  for  the  opening  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  "  Final  Report,"  are  botn  in  hand.  I 
go  twice  each  day  to  the  building.  The  pulpit  is  nearly 
finished.  The  lectern  is  in  position.  The  statue  of  Bishop 
Heber  is  ready  to  adorn  the  northern  transept.  It  was 
finished  by  Chantrey  in  1835.  It  is  colossal,  and  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  with  the  right  hand  on  the  breast,  and  the 
left  supported  by  the  Bible.  The  likeness  is  not  striking  : 
but  the  countenance  is  full  of  benignity.  I  put  my  hand  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  figure ;  and  it  was  as  a  pigmy's  to  a 
giant's ! 

'  I  have  need  of  tenfold  watchfulness  and  humility,  now 
that  the  excitement  of  the  approaching  Consecration  is 
coming  on  like  a  flood.  Friday  three  weoKS  is  the  day  fixed 
on.  The  Lord  bless!  It  is  the  "contrite  spirit  "which 
He  makes  his  abode :  and  not  the  **  temple  made  with 
hands."  May  this  be  the  frame  of  my  soul  before  him. 
Amen.' 

'  September  14th,  We  had  our  last  "  Building  Conmnttee" 
meeting  yesterday — the  fiftieth.  I  dissolved  it :  and  then 
formed  the  members  into  a  Cathedral  Vestry,  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  on  October  4th,  just  before  the  Consecration.  I 
have  invited  sixty  persons  to  the  consecration  dinner.' 

'  October  2nd,  The  time  draws  near.  The  Governor  of 
Bengal  and  the  members  of  Council  came  to  inspect  the 
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Cathedral  fittings  last  evening.  We  had  pushed  on  every- 
thing, so  that,  to  the  unpractised  eye,  aU  seemed  complete. 
The  superh  org^n  struck  up  as  Sir  H.  Maddock  entered  the 
choir.  The  slips  of  matting  carried  the  eye  along  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  from  the  west  door,  to  the  steps 
of  the  Communion  railing.  The  Governor  sat  in  his  magni- 
ficent chair,  which  Colonel  Forbes  declares  is  a  more  classical 
one  than  the  Queen's  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  bell 
tolled  for  the  first  time.  The  whole  appearance  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  all  present.  Thus  far,  thank  God,  it  is 
well  that  no  failure  has  taken  place.  Now  for  the  humblo 
heart,  and  the  spiritual  ends.' 

*  October  3rd,  Swiday,  Oh !  Lord  Jesus,  Thou  art  the 
light  of  my  blinded  mind.  Shine  inwardly  by  thy  Spirit. 
Dispel  my  darkness  of  soul.  Feed  me  at  thy  blessed  table, 
as  "  with  marrow  and  fatness."  Preserve  me  in  patience 
and  equanimity  this  week,  when  the  Consecration  is  designed 
to  be  performed  and  the  sermon  preached.  May  all  be 
done  in  contrition  of  spirit,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  Thy 
glory.' 

The  day  at  length  arrived  when  the  object  of  so  many 
anxious  cares,  so  many  waiting  years,  so  many  bright  anti- 
cipations, so  many  liberal  contributions,  so  many  earnest 
prayers,  was  to  be  attained,  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  Eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  October  8th, 
1839.  The  estimated  cost  then  was  40,000/. ;  and  the  real 
expenditure  was  found  now  to  be  nearly  60,000/.  The 
length  of  the  whole  building  was  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  feet ;  the  width  eighty-three  feet ;  the  length  of  the 
transepts  across  the  lantern  tower  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet,  tne  height  of  the  spire  from  the  ground  two  hundred 
and  six  feet :  and  it  stood  upon  a  precinct  of  seven  acres, 
surrounded  with  a  dwarf  wall  and  iron  palisades.  It  was 
designed  to  answer  a  threefold  purpose — First,  it  was  to  be 
a  Parish  Church  for  a  large  district  of  Calcutta.  Secondly, 
it  was  to  be  served  by  a  body  of  clergy,  who  under  the 
designation  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter,  were  to  bear  a  Missionary 
character  and  carry  out  Missionary  objects.  Thirdly,  it  was 
to  be  the  Cathedral  of  the  Metropolitical  See  of  Calcutta  ; 
the  Bishop's  seat  being  transferred  to  it,  and  all  Episcopal 
functions  performed  in  it.  For  the  commencement  of  the 
second  of  these  designs  a  large  Endowment  Fund,  amoimt* 
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ing  to  nearly  30,000/.,  had  been  raised,  and  for  the  comple- 
tion of  it,  a  similar  amount  was  still  required.  The  annual 
income  thus  accruing  would  have  sufficed  for  the  maintenance 
of  six  Missionary  Canons,  who,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Archdeacon  and  six  Honorary  Canons,  would  have  consti- 
tuted the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  But  the 
failure  in  obtaining  the  Act  of  Incorporation  frustrated  this 
part  of  the  design ;  and  the  funds  were  eventually  disposed 
of  in  a  way  which  will  be  told  in  its  proper  place.  For  this 
failure,  and  the  disappointment  consequent  upon  it,  the 
Bishop  was  in  no  way  responsible.  He  had  done  what  he 
could-  But  the  reluctance  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
not  to  be  overcome.  The  "better  times,"  for  which  he 
waited,  are  yet  future. 

On  the  whole,  about  75,000/.  was  raised.  Of  this  amount, 
the  Bishop  himself  gave  originally  20,000/.,  or  two  lacs  of 
rupees^-one  for  the  building,  and  the  other  for  the  endow- 
ment. The  Honourable  East  India  Company  appointed 
two  additional  chaplains,  gave  the  site,  and  contributed 
15,000/.  towards  the  building;  being  careful  in  doing  so,  to 
avoid  any  connection  with  its  avowed  and  well-imderstood 
missionary  character.  The  subscriptions  raised  in  India, 
including  the  benefaction  from  Mr.  Gorton,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  amounted  to  12,000Z.  The  subscriptions 
in  England,  originating  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  called  a  meeting  m  Lambeth  Palace,  and  headed  the 
list  with  200/.,  and  including  nearly  7000/.  raised  by  the 
Bishop  himself  when  in  England,  reached  13,000/.  The 
University  of  Oxford  contributed  300/.  in  money,  and  200/. 
in  books  for  the  Cathedral  library.  The  Incorporated 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  made  a  grant  of 
nearly  5000/.  for  the  foundation  of  a  native  Canonry.  The 
venerable  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  pre- 
sented 5000/.  in  five  annual  payments,  and  a  superb  Bible 
and  Prayer-book.  Mr.  Thomas  Natt,  of  London,  gave 
4000/.  and  750/.  for  a  Canon's  house. 

But  besides  these  direct  contributions,  various  offerings 
were  made  to  the  Cathedral.  The  superb  set  of  communion 
plate  offered  by  Queen  Victoria  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Her  Majesty  also  sanctioned  the  offering  of  a  large  stained 
glass  window  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor.  The 
subject  was  *'  The  Crucifixion,"  after  a  design  by  West ;  and 
the  tone  of  colouring  was  quiet  and  subdued.  It  was  exe- 
cuted at  a  cost  of  4000/.,  and  was  originally  intended  as 
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a  present  from  King  George  the  Third  to  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  From  some  cause  unknown,  it  had  never 
"been  completed,  nor  erected  in  the  place  designed ;  and  it 
was  now  transferred  to  Calcutta,  and  placed  in  the  'East 
window  of  the  Cathedral.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  granted  twelve  beautifully  bound  quarto  Bibles. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Craig,  of  Leamington,  presented  a  brazen 
eagle  for  the  lectern,  and  Captain  Kittoe  a  handsome  stone 
font,  wrought  from  his  own  design,  and  measuring  eight  feet 
square  at  the  base.  Mr.  Llewellyn,  of  Calcutta,  procured  to 
be  made  in  Italy  a  large  alabaster  model  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Bishop,  who  eventually  deposited  it 
in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

All  these  details,  and  an  accurate  statement  of  accounts, 
were  published  in  a  '*  Final  Report,"  drawn  up  by  the  Bishop 
himself,  and  widely  circulated  both  in  India  and  Englana. 
It  contained  also  the  Sermon  preached  at  the  Consecration, 
an  account  of  the  ceremonial  observed,  etchings  of  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  the  building,  and  important  original 
documents  connected  with  the  Bishop's  designs  and  the 
Government  grants. 

Power  had  been  retained  to  transfer,  in  case  of  need,  to 
the  Building  Fund  some  part  of  the  Bishop's  own  bene- 
faction to  the  Endowment  Fund  :  and,  with  the  partial  ap- 
plication of  this  resource,  no  debt  of  any  kind  remained : 
so  that  the  Offertory  collection,  made  on  the  consecration 
day,  amounting  to  200/.,  was  bestowed  upon  the  Calcutta 
Additional  Clergy  Society.  It  is  rarely  that  so  great  a 
scheme  sees  so  happy  a  termination !  The  Bishop  always 
attributed  it  mainly  to  the  gratuitous  and  most  able  assist- 
ance of  Colonel  Forbes,  who  superintended  the  work  with 
a  zeal  and  perseverance  almost  unequalled,  for  eight  years. 
"  His  services,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  fully  met  aU  our  warmest 
desires,  and  surpassed  all  the  highest  anticipations  we  had 
formed." 

And  now  the  Consecration  Day  has  dawned.  The  whole 
area  is  crowded,  every  seat  occupied,  every  aisle  filled.  For 
the  first  time  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  ascends.  Then 
all  is  hushed,  and  the  venerable  Bishop's  voice  is  heard  re- 
peating as  his  text  the  sublime  words  of  inspiration : — 
**  Will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  men  on  the  earth  ? 
Behold  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
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tain  Thee,  how  much  less  this  house  which  I  have  built  " 
(2  Chron.  vi.  18).  The  discourse  founded  on  these  words 
lasted  for  an  hour ;  and  then  forty  clergy,  with  twenty 
students  of  divinity,  and  eighty  of  me  laity  knelt 
before  the  Lord's  table  and  partook  of  His  Sacramental 
Supper.  The  service,  which  had  commenced  at  half-past 
ten,  was  not  ended  till  half-past  three.  Then  followed  the 
assembling  at  the  Palace,  and  all  the  kind  congratulations 
and  addresses  incidental  to  such  occasions.  The  Bishop  had 
borne  up  well  through  all  the  excitement  and  fatigue ;  but, 
about  mne  o'clock,  eSiaustion  became  apparent,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  medical  adviser,  he  left  the  company  and 
retired  to  rest.  He  had  felt  poorly  for  two  days ;  he  had 
not  slept  for  two  nights  ;  and  now  he  was  laid  aside  : — "  I 
am  a  prisoner  of  the  Lord,"  he  says  next  day ;  *'  as  Jacob 
halted  on  his  thigh  at  Penuel,  so  it  was  at  the  consecration 
of  my  Cathedral.  But  how  merciful  that  I  was  just  able 
to  go  through  the  duties  of  the  day !  And  now  God  has 
laid  me  low,  to  chasten  and  humble  me,  to  empty  me  of  self, 
to  make  my  religion  more  real,  to  allure  me  and  bring  me 
into  the  wilderness,  and  there  '  speak  comfortably  to  me,' 
to  prepare  me  for  my  last  remove,  to  quicken  me  in  prayer, 
faith,  resignation,  love." 

His  illness  did  not  last  long ;  but  it  compelled  him,  though 
suffering  from  the  failure  of  a  Calcutta  bank,  and  threatened 
with  heavier  liabilities,  to  engage  a  house  at  Cossipore,  near 
Calcutta,  to  which  he  might  occasionally  retire  for  air  and 
rest.  He  called  it  Bishopstowe,  and  took  much  delight  in  the 
grounds  by  the  river  side. 

His  journal-letters  for  1848  may  be  now  resumed. 

*  January  16^/i.  I  have  been  delivering  a  sermon  from 
"  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love,  in 
honour  preferring  one  another "  (Rom.  xii.  10).  The  late 
and  the  present  Governor-General  were  both  present,  and 
sat  in  the  two  chairs  provided  for  Lord  and  Lady  Dalhousie 
in  the  Governor-General's  stall.  It  is  the  first  time,  I 
believe,  since  England  put  her  foot  in  India,  that  two  Go- 
vernors-General appeared  together  in  church.' 

*  January  22nd,  Yesterday  I  attended  Lord  Dalhousie's 
first  levee.  He  sent  me  most  kindly  a  note,  saying  I  should 
have  the  entree.  And  accordingly  the  Members  of  Council, 
Commander  of  the  division,  and  myself  were  admitted  before- 
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hand,  and  took  our  stations  in  a  semi-circle  on  one  hand  of 
the  Governor-General,  whilst  his  staff  was  ranged  on  the 
other.  Four  or  five  hundred  presentations  took  place,  after 
the  manner  of  St.  James*.  Lord  Dalhousie  said  he  had  no 
idea  the  society  of  Calcutta  was  so  large.  I  was  myself 
rather  glad  to  see  so  many  o;f  my  old  friends,  and  to  make 
manjr  new  ones.  Lady  Dalhousie  will,  I  suppose,  hold  a 
drawing-room ;  and  then  all  will  fall  into  its  ordinary  course.' 

*  March  17th,  I  took  the  Archdeacon,  who  has  returned 
to  Calcutta,  to  introduce  him  to  Lord  and  Lady  Dalhousie. 
Lord  D.  does  not  look  well.  I  had  a  great  many  matters 
to  lajr  before  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness,  and 
readmess  to  do  all  I  propose.  He  is  far  more  disposed  to 
build  churches  than  Lord  Hardinge,  who  had  a  strange  idea 
that  in  military  stations,  however  lar^e,  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  erect  any,  because  it  was  possible  the  troops  might 
hereafter  be  differently  posted.  My  answer  is — that  if  your 
stations  induce  you  to  build  barracks,  storehouses,  hospi- 
tals, and  long  rows  of  bungalows,  then  you  may  at  least 
erect  at  the  same  time  a  "  house  of  prayer." ' 

*  March  20ih.  Yesterday  the  mail  came  in.  The  death 
of  Dr.  Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  I  have 
known  for  thirty-six  years,  deeply  affects  me.  I  wrote  above 
the  line  of  the  letter  which  communicated  the  intelligence, 
these  words : — "  I  hope  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  J.  B. 
Sumner)  will  succeed.    No  appointment  could  be  so  good." ' 

*  blaster  Dap,  April  13th.  I  have  been  enabled  to  preach 
my  sixteenth  Easter  sermon.  Oh !  for  a  Resurrection  bless- 
ing. On  Good  Friday  evening  I  was  so  exhausted  with  my 
hour's  sermon  (concluding  the  series  of  Lent  lectures  on  the 
Temptation),  that  I  totally  forgot  to  give  the  Benediction. 
We  have  need  to  pray  for  our  bodies,  as  well  as  our  souls.' 

*  Mat/  2nd.  I  have  finished  reading  the  incomparable 
Maclaurin,  and  made  progress  in  Hooker's  fifth  book  on 
Confirmation  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Lord  Campbell's  first 
volume  I  have  gone  through  :  and  Lord  Brougham's  States- 
men of  the  time  of  George  III.  These  books  I  take  up, 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  in  the  languor  and  imbecility  of 
April  and  May  afternoons  ;  that  is,  between  the  close  of  my 
siesta  at  three  o'clock  and  my  drive  out  at  six.' 

'Mat/  5th,  I  have  had  an  audience  of  the  Governor- 
General.  There  is  a  kindness  and  friendliness  in  him 
which  is  most  attractive.  The  Court  of  Directors  have  sent 
out  a  fierce  letter  prohibiting  any  more  churches  being  built. 
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Such  is  still  the  anti-chrlstianity  of  these  worldly-wise 
merchants.  The  Governor-General  says  we  must  build  large 
school-rooms.  And  my  notion  is  to  add  a  little  eode- 
siastical  appearance  to  tiiem.  Thank  God  I  have  got  my 
Cathedral!' 

*  Sunday y  May  7th.  It  is  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
I  am  sitting  exhausted  in  my  verandah,  incapable  of  any- 
thing mental  or  bodily.  I  have  been  dragged  twice  to  church 
— "  faint  yet  pursuing,"  and  preached  once  from  1  Peter, 
ii.  19 — 25.  Oh !  thou  good  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls, 
do  thou  be  pleased  to  bless  it  to  the  salvation  of  many. 
And  do  thou  be  the  Bishop  of  my  soul — my  inspector — ^my 
guardian — my  overseer — ^my  watchful  gracious  protector. 
May  this  be  my  comfort,  as  an  under  shepherd,  that  Thou, 
the  great  and  good  Shepherd,  art  the  Bishop  and  Ruler  of 
souls  in  Thy  Church.' 

'  July  28ih,  I  was  very  poorly  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday.  Dr.  Webb  says  it  is  the  chills  and  heats  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  inevitable.  He  wants  me  to  leave  Bengal 
after  October,  and  proceed  to  the  milder  winter  of  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Ceylon.  I  have,  therefore,  spoken  to  the 
Governor-General,  and  sent  in  the  usual  public  letter.  My 
plan  is  to  hold  a  Confirmation  on  November  28th,  an  Ordi- 
nation on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  November  30th,  a  Visitation 
on  December  5th  ;  then  to  embark  on  December  6th,  arrive 
at  Madras,  December  13th,  and  stay  twenty-one  days; 
arrive  at  Colombo,  January  8th,  1849,  and  stay  twenty-one 
days ;  arrive  at  Bombay,  February  8th,  and  stay  tweniy-one 
days ;  arrive  again  at  Calcutta,  Mai^ch  19th.  I  am  very 
old,  very  peevish,  very  fractious,  very  touchy ;  and  though 
I  strive  against  these  infirmities,  yet  they  pervade  my  con- 
versation and  letters,  I  fear,  more  than  I  am  aware  of. 
Forgive  me.  They  are  the  old  man's  sins  and  snares.  Dr. 
Webb  is  not  sorry  to  see  a  touch  of  gout  as  a  safety  valve. 
I  have  my  great  chair  with  four  staves,  to  be  carried  about 
the  house — a  hand-carriage  to  be  drawn  about  the  grounds 
— my  flannel  shoe  to  enable  me  to  walk  from  room  to  room.' 

It  is  singular  to  hear  of  the  "  great  chair,"  the  "  hand 
carriage,"  and  the  ''flannel  shoe,"  in  connection  with  a 
contemplated  journey  by  land  and  sea  of  five  thousand 
miles.  But  the  mind  mastered  the  body  now,  ,as  in  times 
past ;  and  the  plan  proposed  for  a  fifth  Visitation  was,  in 
the  good  Proviaence  of  God,  effectually  carried  out     The 
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Confirmation  and  Ordination  were  held  as  proposed;  and 
on  November  3rd  the  Bishop  delivered  his  fifth  general, 
and  second  metropolitical  charge.  The  consideration  of  it 
will  belong  to  a  new  chapter,  and  meanwhile  the  present 
one  will  be  conchided  as  before  by  a  few  extracts  from  his 
Correspondence. 


TO  COLONEL  (THE  LATE  SIR  HENRY)  LAWRENCE. 

'Calcutta,  AprU  14,  1847. 

'  I  am  greatly  obHged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  for  filling 
up  the  "  title"  for  Mr.  Parker. 

^I  beg  to  add  my  name  to  your  subscription  list  (on 
behalf  of  the  "  Lawrence  Asylum,"  in  the  hills  near  Simlah 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  English  soldiers)  for  two 
hundred  rupees  annually,  to  date  from  May,  1847. 

'  The  single  point  for  Mr.  Parker  to  attend  to,  is  to  leave 
the  children  whose  parents  object  to  our  Protestant  forms  of 
church  government,  quite  free  to  receive  instruction  from 
their  parents'  ministers  at  proper  times.  But,  in  truth,  the 
privilege  will  not  often  be  claimed,  if  no  irritation  is  excited. 
It  is  a  noble  institution,  and  will  do  you  infinite  honour. 
And  may  God  bless  it  abundantly  ! 

*I  am  glad  your  sketch  of  rules  is  only  experimental.  It 
is  better  to  wait  and  consider  things  well,  before  final 
arrangements  are  determined  on.' 


TO  THE  REY.  H.  V.  ELLIOTT. 

*  Calcutta,  August  1847. 

*  I  have  just  lighted  on  a  kind  note  from  you,  dated  one 
twelvemontn  since,  and  the  afiection  it  awakened  in  my 
heart  induces  me  to  beg  for  a  similar  line  of  love  from  you. 

*  I  want  to  be  stirred  up,  comforted,  and  strengthened  in 
the  weary  land  where  no  water  is,  to  which  I  have  returned. 
Let  me  know  how  to  get  nearer  to  God,  and  live  more  by 
faith.     Tell  me  how  to  pray,  and  mortify  sin. 

'  I  hope  to  consecrate  my  cathedral  on  October  8th.  I 
want  two  or  three  men  of  God  to  supply  it — men  of  the 
Beatitudes — men  of  the  gold  of  Ophir. 
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'  In  my  seventieth  year  I  only  wonder  I  am  so  well  as  I 
am.  But  the  time  draws  near.  May  I  be  found  with  my 
loins  girded,  and  my  lamp  burning. 

*  Love  to  all  Brighton.' 


TO  DR.  WILBERFOECE,  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 

•Calcutta,  October  2Zrd,  1847. 

'Will  you  allow  me  to  tender  through  you  to  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  a  *•  Final  Report "  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  to  which  Her  Majesty  has  so  munificently  con- 
tributed. 

^The  service  of  Communion  plate  was  placed  on  the 
sacred  table  on  the  day  of  Consecration,  October  8th,  and 
was  universally  admired.  The  great  eastern  window,  with 
West's  superb  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  Her 
Majesty  sanctioned  the  gift  of,  on  the  part  of  the  Dean 
and  Canons  of  Windsor,  was  immediately  over  the  holy 
table. 

*The  Appendix  to  the  Report  contains  the  chief  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  during  the  eight  years  that 
the  Cathedral  was  in  building. 

*  Daily  prayers  have  been  celebrated  since,  and  a  steady 
congregation  is  being  collected. 

*  The  Native  Cathedral  Mission  will  be  begun  gradually, 
as  the  one  missionary  already  appointed,  acquires  the  Ben- 
galee language. 

*  In  a  word,  I  may  venture  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that 
all  the  ends  proposed  in  erecting  a  Protestant  Cathedral 
in  heathen  India  appear  likely,  under  God's  blessing,  to  be 
effected. 

'  I  commend  myself  to  my  Gracious  Sovereign's  favour- 
able consideration,  and  send  an  aged  Bishop's  blessing  to 
the  Royal  House  and  Family,  for  whom  my. prayers  are 
continually  put  up  in  this  distant  land.' 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

*  Calcutta,  October  2Sth,  1847. 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  "  Final 
Report "  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  which  is  prefixed  the 
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sermon  I  preaclied  at  the  Consecration,  and  an  Appendix 
of  documents. 

*  Everything  has  succeeded  to  admiration  as  to  external 
matters,  and  we  hope  that  the  internal  blessing,  as  regards 
the  salvation  of  souls,  will  follow ;  nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  doubt  it,  if  the  bishop  and  clergy  preserve  the  simple, 
pure,  evangelical  spirit  of  our  Protestant  Church. 

*The  service  lasted  five  hours;  and  in  the  evening, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  sat  down  to  a  Consecration 
dinner  at  the  palace. 

*Your  Grace  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  my 
strength  broke  down  after  all  the  excitement  of  the  long 

Erevious  preparation,  and  the  duties  of  the  day.  I  am, 
owever,  recovering  through  God's  mercy  ;  and  hope  to 
use  all  diligence  to  make  my  "  calling  and  election  sure." 
I  commend  myself  to  your  Ghrace's  prayers,  and  trust  to 
secure  your  confidence  and  affection  during  my  few  re- 
maining days.' 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  received.  It  was 
written  just  one  month  before  the  venerable  Archbishop's 
death,  and  would  be  amongst  the  last  he  wrote.  The 
trembling  hand  tells  of  the  effort  made. 

'*  Lambeth,  January  Sth,  1848. 

"I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  acknowledgments  of 
your  kindness  in  sending  me  an  account  of  that  most 
interesting  solemnity — ^the  Consecration  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Calcutta.  I  have  received  it  with 
those  feelings  which  are  naturally  excited  by  the  occasion, 
and  are  called  forth  in  the  highest  degree  by  your  Lord- 
ship's description  of  the  ceremonial,  and  the  deep  interest 
felt  by  the  multitudes  assembled  to  witness  a  sight,  the  first 
of  the  kind  which  has  bieen  ever  exhibited  in  the  British 
dominions  in  India. 

"  This  edifice,  which  your  Lordship  has  seen  completed, 

will,  I  trust,  be  preserved  by  the  merciful  care  of  God's 

providential  goodness,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  a  monument 

of  your  zeal  and  munificence,  conspicuous  alike  for  its 

architectural  beauty,  and  for  the  application  of  wealth  to 

the  noblest  of  purposes  in  a  country  where,  for  a  length  of 

years,  the  pubhc  attention  has  been  almost  solely  directed 

to  mercantile  and  political  objects. 

a  o 
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*  Our  satisfaction  is  only  abated  by  the  eflfect  whicli  your 
Lordship's  exertions  have  had  on  your  health.  We  trust 
that  your  recovery  will  be  complete,  and  that  you  will  not 
fail  to  guard  against  a  relapse  by  all  the  precautions 
requisite  in  an  Indian  climate. 

**  I  have  for  some  time  hardly  answered  a  letter ; 
nor  would  an}*thing  have  prompted  such  an  ex- 
ertion, but  the  fear  of  losing  a  wrtnight  in  express- 
ing the  pleasure  derived  from  your  recent  communication. 
Commending  you  heartily  to  the  mercies .  of  Gh)d,  I  am,. 
&e.  &c." 


TO  THE  KEY.  a  JERBAM. 


*  Calcutta,  July  1848. 

'  You,  my  beloved  friend,  are  before  me  in  the  vale  of  life. 
I  was  reading  my  notes  of  our  interview  at  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's in  June,  1846,  and  I  found  your  age  marked  at 
seventy-seven.  Well,  we  are  in  God's  hands :  "  We  are 
immortal,"  said  one  of  the  Fathers,  "  till  our  work  is  done." 
Dealtry  is  gone  to  his  rest.  Archbishop  Howley  is  removed  ; 
Simeon,  Cecil,  Scott,  Newton,  Foster,  Venn,  Buchanan, 
Robinson — all  our  contemporaries  almost  are  gone  to  sit 
down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Soon  must  the  time  of  our  departure  arrive.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  end  well,  as  Bible  Scott  used  to  say.  I 
feel  nature  sinking,  I  have  not  the  spirits  nor  strength  which 
I  used  to  have.  And  my  spiritual  feelings  sympathise  with 
my  natural.  I  never  had  much  joy.  I  was  alwaj-s  too 
conscious  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  the  obligations  of  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  too  sensible  of  my  inward  corrup- 
tions, to  be  very  high  in  joy.  No ;  if  I  can  creep  into 
heaven  as  the  poorest  and  vilest  of  sinners,  I  shall  then  be 
prepared  to  sing  with  an  angel's  voice,  "  Blessing  and  glory, 
'and  honour,  and  power  to  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever>"  I  have  a  hope,  but  it  is  a 
faint  one,  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  I  am  quite  clear  /  have 
no  other  hope.  I  pray  God  that  I  may  die  with  two 
Scripture  sentences  in  my  heart  and  on  my  lips — "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  and  "Lord  Jesus  receive  my 
spirit. 
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TO  HIS  BROTHER-IN-LAW,  WILLIAM  BATEMAN,  ESQ. 

*  BisHOPSTOWB,  July  \%tj  1848. 

'  I  used  to  write  regularly  to  my  beloved  sister  whilst 
alive,  on  my  birthday,  which  feJls  to-morrow.  I  write, 
therefore,  to-day  to  assure  you  of  my  affectionate  love,  and 
to  beg  the  benefit  of  your  continued  prayers  for  me.  Enter- 
ing to-morrow  on  the  seventy-first  year  of  my  age,  I  feel 
that  my  work  is  done,  and  that  I  may  daily  expect  my  Lord 
to  be  calling  me  to  himself.  His  long-suffermg  to  me  is 
wonderful.  I  have  been  preserved  in  this  mortal  climate 
for  a  year  and  seven  months  since  my  return.  Truly  I  may 
say,  "  Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life,'*  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  "  I  shall  dwell,"  through 
a  Saviour's  infinite  merits,  "  in  the  House,"  the  upper  House, 
"  of  the  Lord  for  ever." 

*  Few  things  encourage  me  more  in  looting  forward  to 
the  near  approach  of  death  than  the  remembrance  of  the 
most  remarkable  consolation  and  supjwrt  which  my  beloved 
sister  experienced  under  bodily  suflEerings  so  exquisite  and 
long  continued  previously  to  her  departure.  Blessed  be 
God,  the  love  and  power  of  Christ  remain  the  same.  His 
covenant  is  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure.  His  Word  is 
the  food  of  the  new  life.  His  Holy  Spirit  can  sustain, 
sanctify,  and  cheer,  in  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

*My  dear  brother,  let  us  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  and 
examine  ourselves,  and  see  how  we  may  more  glorify  our 
God  whilst  we  remain  here  amongst  a  world  of  sinners. 

'  My  dear  nieces,  do  you  make  sure  work  for  eternity. 
A  mother's — a  father's  religion  will  not  save  you.  Each 
must  individually  give  herself  to  the  Lord  in  sincerity  of 
soul.' 


TO  THE  CHAPLAIN  AT  LUCKNOW. 

*  Calcutta,  Jtdy  24fA,  1848. 

*  I  have  duly  received  your  letter  inquiring  how  far  it  is 
allowable  for  a  lay  gentleman  to  perform  divine  services  in 
a  station  where  there  is  a  resident  chaplain. 

'2.  The  answer  is  clear.  No  lay  gentleman  can  lawfully 
perform  divine  services  of  any  sort,  in  any  church  conse- 
crated by  the  diocesan,  without  his  permission. 

o  0  2 
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*  3.  In  stations  where  there  are  no  resident  chaplains  the 
bishop  requests  the  favour  of  some  pious  lay  member  of  our 
Church  to  read  a  portion  of  the  prayers,  and  such  a  sermon 
as  the  bishop  approves,  to  the  Christian  flock. 

'  4.  This  IS  a  case  of  necessity,  and  ceases  when  a  chaplain 
resides. 

'  5.  At  Lucknow  it  appears  that  the  chaplain  gives  one 
full  service  in  the  cantonment  church  every  Sunday.  No 
lay  gentleman  can,  therefore,  have  the  least  right  to  perform 
any  services  there.  The  CSiristian  flock  can  edify  them- 
selves during  the  hours  before  and  after  divine  service  in 
private  devotions  and  meditations. 

'  I  beg  of  you  to  communicate  this  letter  to  the  parties 
concerned.' 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


FIFTH  VISITATION. 

1848—1851. 

Bishop's  fifth  Charge — Voyage  to  Bombay — Accident — Ceylon — Madias — 
Calcutta  —  Journals — Thanksgiving  sermons — Validity  of  Ecclesiastical 
Law  in  India — New  Palace — Mr.  Pratt  made  Archdeacon — Principal 
Kay  of  Bishop's  College — Journals — ^Visitation — Church  built  from  JUu8' 
trated  London  News — Bev.  J.  Blomefield,  domestic  Chaplain — Voyage  to 
Borneo — Bajah  Brooke — Betum  to  Calcutta — Journal — ^Professor  Street's 
illness  and  death  —  Cathedral  Mission  conrerts — Dangerous  illness — 
Correspondence. 

The  Charge  with  which  the  Bishop  commenced  his 
second  Metropolitical  and  fifth  general  Visitation  was  infe- 
rior to  none  of  its  predecessors.  He  called  it  his  "  djdng 
Charge ; "  and  it  was  written  under  the  impression  that  it 
would  be  so.  Firmness  and  decision  are  mingled  with 
gentleness  and  affection.  The  style  is  simple;  and  the 
things  brought  out  of  the  treasury  are  both  new  and  old. 
He  first  dwelt  upon  the  peculiar  duties  appertaining  to  the 
dergy  in  the  st&ring  times  in  wluch  thev  Uved ;  and  then 
entered  upon  the  encouragmg  statistics  of  the  diocese,  and 
events  of  recent  occurrence  in  India.  He  spoke  of  the 
Cathedral  :  of  its  completion :  its  daily  prayers :  the  ex- 
tent of  its  design :  its  bearing  upon  Missions.  He  discussed 
at  some  length  and  with  great  force  the  subjects  of  the 
Church,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Holy  Baptism.  He  con- 
cluded by  pointing  out  what  he  did  not  "  consider  it  safe  to 
omit  from  any  Charge,"  the  real  nature  of  the  Gospel,  and 
those  peculiar  doctrmes  involved  in  it,  which  men  in  general 
are  "  so  reluctant  to  embrace." 

Certain  additions  rendered  necessary  by  local  circum- 
stances were  made  at  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and  Madras,  and 
the  Charge,  when  printed,  was  dedicated  to  the  Bishops  of 
those  dioceses.    A  second  and  improved  adaptation  of  the 
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"  Prayer  for  the  Higli  Court  of  Parliament "  to  the  circmn- 
stances  of  India,  was  added  as  an  Appendix. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  Charge,  and  the  usual  entertain- 
ment given  to  the  clergy,  the  Bishop  at  once  embarked  in 
the  puot  brig  Tawy,  Captain  Hand,  and  proceeded  to  sea, 
with  a  fair  wind :  bound  first  for  Bombay.  Mr.  Pratt  ac- 
companied him  ;  and  after  a  pleasant  voyage  they  reached 
the  desired  haven  on  December  4th,  1848.  Dr.  Carr,  the 
excellent  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Pigott,  were  soon  at  the  ship's 
side,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  occupying  the  same  com- 
fortable suite  of  rooms  as  in  March,  1843. 

Lord  Falkland,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  welcomed  him 
very  kindly,  and  Dr.  Carr  and  the  clergy  presented  him 
with  an  affectionate  address.  He  said  he  was  "  a  good 
deal  whirled  about,"  and  had  "  no  Doctor  Webb  to  look 
after  him:"  but  was  still  able  to  perform  all  required 
duties,  to  deliver  his  Charge,  and  preach  as  usual.  The 
"  dear  Bishop  Carr,"  he  remarks,  on  leaving,  "  is  goodness 
itself.  He  has  been  thirty-three  years  in  India;  longer 
than  any  of  his  clergy." 

The  brig  Tavoy  having  been  previously  dispatched,  he 
hastened  to  overtake  her  in  a  small  steamer  on  December 
16th,  and  met  with  what  nearly  proved  a  very  dangerous 
accident.  "Walking  after  the  captain  on  the  lower  deck, 
and  not  perceiving  an  open  hatchway,  he  was  precipitated 
down  it.  Had  he  fallen  on  his  head  the  shock  might  have 
been  fatal.  "  As  I  was  walking  boldly  on,"  he  says,  de- 
scribing what  took  place,  "  it  was  on  my  feet  I  fell,  and  I  am 
only  now  suffering  from  a  livid  bruise  all  down  the  thigh. 
God  be  praised  for  safety.  I  must  learn  not  only  to  look  to 
my  guide,  but  also  to  the  road  on  which  I  am  walking." 

After  a  short  stay  at  Cottayam  and  Allepie,  he  arrived  at 
Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  on  29th  December.  Here  for  the  first 
time,  he  found  a  Bishop,  and  "was  overwhelmed  with  kind- 
ness." There  were  many  local  matters  ftdl  of  embarrass- 
ment, but  he  declined  entering  into  them :  confining  him- 
self to  his  duties  as  Metropohtan.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  he  writes :— "  I  have  been  preaching  in  the  cathedral 
before  the  Governor,  Lord  Torrington,  and  a  very  lai^ 
audience.  My  voice  rather  recovers  itself.  Thus  ends  the 
year  1848,  crowned  with  mercies." 
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On  January  5th,  1849,  he  deKvered  his  Charge :  and  the 
Bishop  of  Colombo  preached  the  visitation  sermon.  On 
ISunday,  January  7th,  he  preached  again,  bidding  the  con- 
gregation farewell ;  and  in  the  evening  describes  himself  as 
sittmff  calmly  in  the  beautiful  grounds  surrounding  the  house, 
^'  meditating  on  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  the 
visitation." 

On  Monday  he  sailed  for  Madras  :  and  arrived  on  Febru- 
ary 1st.  There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  letters 
and  papers  awaiting  him,  and  he  was  at  once  immersed  in 
business.  No  bishop  was  in  Madras.  Bishop  Spencer,  after 
long  struggling  with  the  climate,  had  been  compelled  to  leave ; 
and  anxious  matters  of  all  kinds  had  accumulated.  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  the  Governor,  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  see 
him  safely  across  the  surf,  and  when  landed,  received  him 
with  courtesy,  and  treated  him  with  confidence.  He  foimd 
a  home  with  Archdeacon  Shortland,  whom  he  had  long 
known,  and  much  esteemed.  He  entered  at  once  into  the 
duties  required  of  him ;  presided  at  the  anniversaries  of  the 
various  religious  Societies,  delivered  nine  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses in  fourteen  days,  held  an  Ordination,  repeated  his 
Charge — and  then  at  once  broke  down.  What  might  have 
been  done  with  impunity  in  former  days,  proved  now  too 
much  for  his  strength.  He  was  attacked  with  low  fever,  and 
even  whilst  begging  for  a  short  respite  in  order  to  administer 
Confirmation  to  some  himdreds  oi  young  persons,  all  pre- 
pared and  longing  to  receive  it  at  his  hands,  was  hurriea  on 
Doard  the  vessel  and  sent  to  sea.  His  medical  advisers  were 
right  in  anticipating  good  effects  from  the  sea  air.  His 
recovery  was  rapid :  and  when  he  arrived  in  Calcutta  on 
March  2nd,  Dr.  Webb  said  he  was  looking  "  very  well." 

With  his  residence  in  Calcutta  for  awhile,  the  extracts 
from  his  joumal-letters  will  be  resumed. 

*  Calcutta,  March  1849.  A  gentleman  has  brought  me  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  says  "  no  difference 
of  sentiment  on  points  even  of  ^ave  importance  can  impair 
my  regard  for  you.  May  it  please  God  that  we  meet  here- 
after in  a  world  where  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
no  question  who  is  right,  no  doubt  what  is  truth :  but  where 
we  shall  know  even  as  also  we  are  known."  Is  not  this 
kind  P  I  have  a  still  better  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford in  answer  to  mine,  forwarding  the  "  Final  Report  *'  of 
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the  Cathedral.  He  at  once  appKed  for  an  audience  of  the 
Queen,  and  when  he  had  read  my  letter  and  exhibited  the 
engravings,  "  the  liveliest  interest  was  expressed,"  he  says, 
"  in  all  that  I  was  doing,  and  the  most  earnest  desire  that 
all  my  plans  for  the  good  of  India  might  prosper."  "  I 
trust,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  that  from  the  other  end  of  the 
earth  you  will  sometimes  think  of  the  son  of  your  old  friend, 
labouring  under  a  burden  here  at  home,  the  weight  of  which 
you  can  appreciate,  on  whom  rests  the  Metropolitical  Episco- 
pate of  India,  and.  aid  him  by  your  effectual  prayers  to 
God."  ' 

*  March  15th.  Mr.  Macaulay's  history  gains  on  me  as  I 
read,  with  the  one  very  serious  exception  of  a  want  of  con- 
sistent and  grave  moral  and  religious  principle.  Philosophical 
liberalism  wiU  never  have  God's  blessing.  But  what  a 
marvellous  writer !  What  memory  !  What  power  of 
description !  What  nice  delineation  of  character !  TTis 
account  of  the  death  of  Charles  II. — ^his  sketch  of  the 
Jesuits — his  estimate  of  Burnet,  are  capital.  But  all  fades 
before  his  masterly  development  of  the  character,  talents, 
and  views  of  William.  I  never  clearly  understood  the 
grounds  of  the  revolution  before.  And  the  conduct  of  Mary 
— how  sweet,  when  she  first  learnt  her  future  position  as 
Queen!  I  almost  forgot  to  mention  the  incomparable 
opening  up  of  Irish  affairs  in  the  second  volume.  I  don't 
wonder  that  twenty-five  thousand  copies  were  sold  off  (as 
we  are  told  here)  in  four  or  five  days. 

*  March  23rd,  We  have  been  to  inspect  Mr,  Wilberforce 
Bird's  late  house  in  the  Chowringhee  Koad,  which  I  am  ad- 
vised to  make  the  Bishop's  Palace,  instead  of  the  one  which 
they  have  inhabited  here  for  eighteen  years.  The  advantages 
are,  its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  Cathedral — a  more  air)' 
situation — and  ground  near  which  will  suit  for  schools  and 
Missionaries'  houses.  The  disadvantages  are,  the  moving  of 
an  old  man  after  sixteen  years,  the  inferiority  in  appearance, 
and  the  accommodation  not  being  so  great.  The  design  is 
merely  in  embryo.  With  God  are  the  issues  of  smadl  as 
well  as  great  concerns.  If  it  be  His  will,  and  for  His  glorj*, 
and  the  good  of  my  successor,  it  will  take  place.  Otherwise 
I  would  not  wish  it  to  succeed  for  a  moment.  I  am  looking 
daily,  I  hope,  for  "  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens." ' 

'  March  Slst.  The  war  is  over,  and  the  Punjaub  is  an- 
nexed.    It  will  be  placed  under  Sir  Henry  I^wrence,  a 
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most  admirable  and  pious  man,  with  E.  Thornton,  Madeod, 
Montgomery,  Pearson,  and  other  men  under  him — all  able, 
and  well-disposed.  Surely  I  shall  soon  have  a  Bishop  of 
Agra!  for  chaplains  will  be  planted  all  over  the  newly- 
acquired  territories  with  the  army  and  civilians.  Oh !  that 
God  would  turn  British  India  to  himself,  on  the  footing  of 
these  his  "  marvellous  loving  kindnesses."  I  must  do  what 
I  can  to  help  on  this  mighty  change.  I  want  India,  as 
with  the  heart  of  one  man,  hand  joining  in  hand,  to  enter 
into  covenant  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus.* 

He  did  his  best  to  carry  out  the  idea  thus  expressed  in 
his  iournal-letter,  by  preaching  two  thanksgiving  sermons 
on  the  victory  of  Ghizerat  and  the  consequent  peace. 

Lord  Dalhousie  was  absent  with  the  camp  at  Ferozepore ; 
and,  in  his  "  general  order  "  annoimcing  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  he  said  : — "  While  thus  congratulating 
the  army  and  British  subjects  in  India  on  the  triuniphant 
success  which  has  been  achieved,  the  Governor -General  de- 
sires humbly  to  acknowledge  the  Hand  by  which  alone 
victory  is  given.  He  has,  accordingly,  intimated  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  his  wish  that  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
thanksgivings  shall  be  oflfered  to  Almighty  God  for  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged,  and  for  the  restoration  to  the  people  of  the  blessings 
of  peace." 

The  result  of  this  was  a  Circular,  addressed  to  all  the 
clergy  in  the  diocese,  containing  an  arrangement  for  morn- 
ing and  evening  services,  and  a  form  6f  thanksgiving  to  be 
used  in  all  churches  on  the  sixth  of  May.  The  Bishop 
himself  preached  in  the  cathedral,  from  Psalm  cvii.  43 ; 
and  both  this,  and  the  discourse  preached  for  the  victory  of 
Ghizerat,  on  "  the  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  King  Asa," 
were  printed  and  cirulated  throughout  India.  The  sermons 
were  admirable,  and  the  eflfect  good.  "  The  second  of  these 
sermons,"  he  says,  "  has  led  me  to  meditate  much  on  the 
love  of  God.  What  proofe  have  I  of  this  *  darling  attribute,' 
as  Bishop  Home  calls  it,  daily  in  Providence  and  Grace. 
How  has  God  led  and  fed  me  all  life  long !  How  has  he 
blessed  me,  and  my  children,  and  my  ^andchildren !  What 
honour  has  he  put  upon  my  hoary  hairs  by  my  household's 
walking  in  the  way  of  righteousness  !  And,  looking  back 
upon  the  forty-eight  years  of  my  ministry,  how  can  I  bless 
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God  enougli  for  Chobham,  Oxford,  Worton,  St.  Jolin*s, 
Islington,  and  Calcutta !  May  my  few  remaining  days  be 
Love  to  my  ever-blessed  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  feel  quite 
relieved  now  that  these  sermons  are  done.  I  fully  resolve 
to  print  no  more.'' 

A  question  now  arose  which  from  small  beginnings  became 
^eat,  and  demands  consideration.  It  had  been  customary 
m  India  to  apply  to  the  Chaplain  at  ehxih  station  when  per- 
mission was  required  to  erect  a  Mural  Tablet  in  the  church, 
or  a  monument  in  the  churchyard ;  and  on  such  permission 
being  granted,  a  formal  application  was  sent  to  the  Bishop,  and 
a  fee  of  fifty  rupees  pedd  to  the  Registrar.  This  usage  was 
now  resisted  simultaneously  at  Allahabad  and  Mhow ;  and 
the  matter  bein^  taken  up  by  government  grew  into  for- 
midable dimensions.  The  status  of  the  chaplain,  the 
custody  of  the  church  and  churchyard,  the  validity  of 
ecclesiastical  law  in  India,  the  authority  inherent  in  the 
bishop's  office,  and  recognised  in  his  Letters  Patent,  which 
assip^ned  to  him  "all  functions  peculiar  and  appropriated 
to  the  office  of  bishop  : " — all  these  questions  were  raised ; 
aU  these  rights  were  doubted,  and  in  some  measure 
denied. 

This  roused  the  spirit  of  the  aged  Bishop,  and  he  came 
forth,  as  in  former  tmies,  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church. 
"I  have  been  writing,"  he  says,  *'a  long  letter  to  the 
Governor,  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  me  cutting  up  all 
my  powers  as  bishop  root  and  branch.  I  must  for  con- 
science' sake,  for  religion's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  my 
successors,  weak  and  old  as  I  am,  maintain  the  inherent 
rights  of  my  office.  If  I  fail  in  my  remonstrance,  I  must 
appeal  home."  And  agaia,  a  week  after,  he  says,  "  0  Lord ! 
from  whom  all  blessing  proceeds,  vouchsafe  to  prosper  the 
long  and  anxious  remonstrance  which  thy  servant  has  now 
prepared  for  the  government.  Whatever  the  result,  may 
thy  servant  rejoice  in  thy  will.  Such  is  the  aspiration 
with  which  I  sent  off  this  morning  the  third  copy  with  my 
own  hand  of  my  letter  about  my  spiritual  duties.  I  was 
six  hours  at  work  yesterday,  and  two  this  morning.  I  am 
quite  worn  out." 

So  vigorous  were  his  remonstrances,  and  so  cogent  his 
reasoning,  that  the  Government  which  had  raised  the  ques- 
tion, dropped  it ;  and  from  the  Council  Chamber  he  received 
the  followmg  letter,  dated  May  12th,  1849 :— 
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"I  am  desired  to  acknowledge  your  Lordship's  letter, 
dated  May  2nd ;  and,  in  reply,  to  state  that  the  President 
in  Council  had  no  intention,  by  the  observations  conveyed 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my  letter,  dated  March  24th, 
to  suggest  any  restriction  to  the  exercise  of  your  Lordship's 
spiritual  functions.  With  this  assurance  on  the  part  of  tne 
government,  his  Honour  in  Council  doubts  not  that  your 
Lordship  will  be  satisfied." 

"  Blessed  be  God,"  says  the  Bishop,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  "  who  has  all  hearts  in  his  hands !  The  Govern- 
ment has  yielded  the  two  grand  points — Mural  Tablets, 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws ; "  and  in  his  reply  he  stated 
that  he  should  continue  to  act  in  all  respects  as  he  had 
hitherto  done. 

Silence  gave  consent :  the  matter  ended :  and  the  journal- 
letters  may  be  again  resumed. 

*  May  8th, — My  ninety-second  clerical  meeting  was  peace- 
ful, holy,  and  edifying,  last  evening :  subject.  The  Ascen- 
sion of  Christ.  It  was  one  of  our  best  and  sweetest 
meetings.' 

*  Bishop's  College,  May  26th. — I  have  come  over  here 
to  my  tower-room.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
this  place ;  the  foliage  so  rich ;  the  river  ^o  wide  ;  the  lawn 
80  verdant ;  the  chapel  so  exquisite ;  the  whole  edifice  so 
noble.  But  it  wants  "  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  "  flow- 
ing from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  ;  and  this  is  the 
main  defect.  I  have  nothing  personally  to  complain  of,  nor 
have  I  had  for  several  years.  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  W  eidemann 
(now  second  Professor)  are  most  truly  kind  and  respectful. 
My  complaint  is  not  this.  I  had  all  the  students  assem- 
bled in  the  dining-room  yesterday,  and  made  them 
an  address  of  forty  minutes ;  and  this  morning  I  am  to 
address  them  again  after  chapel.  I  asked  Mr.  Street  what 
was  meant  by  a  young  native  sitting  on  a  bench  outside  the 
chapel  door.     "  He  is  doing  penance,"  was  the  reply.' 

*  June  3rd, — I  have  been  able  to  preach  at  the  Cathedral. 
But  two  things  are  perfectly  clear  to  me  :  that  my  voice  is 
gone,  and  my  hearing  affected.  Thus  the  earthly  *'  house  of 
tiiis  tabernacle  "  is  being  dissolved:  The  "  three  warnings  " 
only  lack  one,  my  sight     This  at  present  remains  good.' 

'CossiPORE,  June  8th. — Sir  "William  and  Lady  Gomm 
were  at  morning  prayers  yesterday  at  the  cathedral,  and  I 
showed  them  over  it.    He  called  afterwards,  and  they  both 
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dined  with  me  in  the  evening.  He  is  a  very  amiahle  and 
pleasing  person.  Five  days  after  his  commission  had  been 
signed,  the  panic  about  Ghillianwallah  threw  all  England 
into  terrors,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  hurried  on,  and 
arrived  in  India  before  Sir  William  Gbmm.  The  Duke 
wrote  to  him  to  apologise  most  amply  for  the  unexpected 
change.  Sir  WiUiam  takes  it  extremely  well,  and  says  the 
Duke  was  perfectly  right.' 

'New  Palace,  Calcutta,  September  1«^.  This  is  the 
first  day  I  have  come  over  here  to  study,  and  write,  and 
meditate.  I  sit  in  the  third  story.  The  prospect  is  exquisite, 
the  cathedral  adjoins  the  compound,  the  esplanade  stretches 
unobstructed  to  the  south  and  south-east,  the  air  is  delicious. 
We  shall  not  come  to  live  here  most  likely  tiU  our  return 
from  Visitation ;  for  we  start  again,  please  God,  on  Septem- 
ber 21st.  Now  I  desire  to  dedicate  this  new  abode  to  Thy 
glory,  0  Lord !  May  every  succeeding  Bishop  live  and 
preach  thy  gospel  more  arid  more  clearly ;  may  every  room 
have  its  altar  of  prayer  and  praise  ;  and  may  this  change  be 
for  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  thy  servant's  successors, 
and  the  glory  of  Thy  great  and  holy  name.' 

On  September  21st,  as  thus  proposed,  the  Visitation  was 
resumed :  and  in  the  usual  accommodation-boat  the  Bishop 
ascended  the  river  to  Allahabad,  and  then  dropped  down, 
stopping  at  the  various  stations  and  performing  the  required 
duties.  With  these  stations  and  duties  the  reader  is  now 
familiar,  so  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  journey 
was  performed  in  safety,  and  Calcutta  regained  on  January 
22nd,  1850.  A  few  events  however  require  notice.  The 
period  of  this  Visitation  was  marked  by  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Kay,  the  new  Principal  of  Bishop's  College :  by  the 
appointment  of  Archdeacon  Dealtry,  whilst  in  England  for 
health,  to  the  See  of  Madras,  void  by  the  resignation  of 
Bishop  Spencer :  and  by  the  immediate  nomination  of  Mr. 
Pratt  to  the  vacant  Archdeaconry  of  Calcutta.  The  Bishop 
rejoiced  at  being  able  thus  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  unwea- 
ried and  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Pratt  to  himself 
and  India  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  new  Archdeacon 
found  also  at  Bhaugulpore,  in  the  daughter^ of  George  Brown, 
Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  one  to  share  his  happy  prospects, 
to  promote  his  domestic  happiness,  and  to  wall:  with  him  as 
an  neir  "of  the  grace  of  life." 

On  the  Bishop's  arrival  in  Calcutta,  he  took  up  his 
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abode  in  the  New  Palace.    The  journal-letter  will  tell  the 
particulars : — 

'  February  2nd,  1850.  I  came  in  here  to  breakfast  this 
morning,  and  had  family  prayers  for  the  first  time  in  the 
new  chapel^  when  we  devoted  it  and  ourselves  to  God  our 
Saviour. 

*  February  ^th.  I  found  the  nearness  of  the  cathedral 
most  convenient  this  morning.  You  might  have  seen  me 
walking  from  my  house,  well  wrapped  up,  at  a  quarter  to 
seven,  and  returning  in  the  warmth  of  the  early  sun  at  a 
quarter  to  eight.  I  like  also  the  chimes,  which  even  my 
dull  ears  can  follow  out  distinctly,  and  which  guide  my 
servants  day  and  night.  The  accommodation  wiU  fully 
answer  my  expectations  when  the  three  new  rooms  are 
habitable.  The  only  regret  I  have  is  the  money  I  have 
expended,  and  the  irouble  of  getting  habituated  to  a  new 
state  of  things.' 

*  February  22nd.  I  have  been  dreadfully  hurried  since  my 
return :  and  the  Lent  Lectures,  preached  in  the  Old  Church 
this  year,  give  me  a  great  deal  of  work.  The  subject  is, 
"  The  Christian  armour."  One  incident  last  evening  was 
very  aflfecting  to  me.  The  Bishop's  College  students  and 
catechists  have  been  used  to  sit  about  the  commimion  rails, 
and  often  became  mingled  aud  confused  with  the  congre- 
gation. Last  night,  whom  should  I  see  humbly  sitting 
amongst  them,  but  the  new  Principal,  Dr.  Kay.  Ipressed 
him  to  take  a  seat  in  the  pew,  but  he  declined.  There  he 
remained  like  a  father  with  his  children.  Li  a  proud 
aristocratic  dtjr  like  Calcutta,  this  was  a  bold,  but  most 
commendable  innovation,  like  everything  else  he  does :  and 
it  endears  him  to  his  pupils  prodigiously." 

^  March  3rd.  Li  the  beginning  of  March  I  always 
endeavour  to  look  back  with  humble  thankfulness  to  March 
1796,  when  the  infinite  mercy  of  Christ  first  touched  my  heart, 
and  led  me  to  serious  thou^htfulness  about  my  soul.  Differ- 
ent saints  are  brought  mto  the  fold  in  different  ways. 
Many  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  as  my  late  dearest  wife ; 
others  by  alarming  sickness ;  others  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Word;  and  many,  like  myself,  by  some  brief  admo- 
nition addressed  in  common  conversation,  and  brought  home 
to  the  conscience  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  I  have  never 
committed  the  great  error  of  resting  my  evidences  for  heaven 
on  the  supposed  date  of  this  impression.    No.    I  thank 
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God  with  adoring  gratitude  for  that  call :  but  my  evidences 
of  adoption  must  be  sought  for,  in  the  habitual  penitence, 
faith,  love,  and  obedience  of  my  heart  and  life.  Christ 
must  be  to  me  "  all  in  all : "  my  "  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification  and  redemption."  May  He  so  be  to  me  to  my 
dying  hour  !  Alas  !  What  am  I  in  his  sight  as  to  myself! 
I  enter  the  fifty-fifth  year,  lower  and  deeper  I  hope  in  self- 
abasement  than  in  any  one  that  has  preceded  it.  I  quite 
agree  with  dear  Mr.  Simeon,  "  that  no  human  eye  can  ever 
detect  the  infinite  depravity  of  the  heart,  nor  any  person 
form  the  least  conjecture  of  what  we  have  been  and  are."  ' 

'  March  13th.  1  met  Lord  and  Lady  Dalhousie  at  our 
deputy-Governor's  last  week.  Both  have  recovered  their 
health.  Lord  Dalhousie  chatted  pleasantly  with  me  before 
and  after  dinner.  I  attacked  him  for  not  answering  my 
private  letters.  "  How  imgrateful  you  are,"  he  said,  "  I 
answered  all  except  when  you  sent  me  your  Charge,  when 
I  thought  you  were  the  person  to  teach,  and  not  I."  ' 

'  March  25th.  I  am  delighted  with  reading  the  "  Life  of 
Bishop  Shirley."  He  was  truly  a  first-rate  person,  so 
sensible,  amiable,  and  diligent.  His  remarks  on  tne  "Trini- 
tarian Bible  Society,"  and  "  Irvingism,"  are  incomparable. 
I  learned  one  important  lesson,  from  his  most  just  fear  at  my 
appointment  in  1832,  that  my  "  impetuosity  of  character  " 
would  endanger  my  usefulness.  I  pray  still  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  guard  against  it.  The  Bishop's  opposition  to  iS-ac- 
tarianism  is  noble,  and  his  views  of  its  poison  original.  His 
piety,  sweetness,   influence,  and  tact  are  wonderful.' 

'  April  1«^.  I  have  finished  my  Lent  Lectures.  Sketches 
of  them  have  appeared  in  the  "  Christian  Intelligencer." 
It  has  been  a  great  efibrt  for  me  altogether.  My  voice  was 
stronger  whilst  delivering  the  last  two,  than  when  I  began. 
The  numbers  attending  I  do  not  know ;  for  they  do  not 
count  numbers  in  the  Old  Church :  but  on  Good  Friday 
evening  the  church  was  crammed  from  end  to  end,  and 
many  were  sitting  on  benches  in  the  verandah  outside.' 

'  April  12th.  The  reading  of  Dr.  Chalmers  has  succeeded 
to  Bishop  Shirley.  I  have  finished  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration the  first  volume.  A  great  man  he  was— raised  up  to 
do  a  great  work.  No  one,  perhaps,  has  done  more.  The 
disclosures  of  his  inmost  soul  in  his  jouiiial  are  the  most 
touching  I  ever  read.' 

*  April  19th.  The  Act  for  the  establishment  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience  here,  passed  on  April  11th.     This  will  be  as 
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memorable  a  day  as  December  4th,  1829,  when  Lord 
Williata  Bentinck  abolished  the  rite  of  Suttee.  Now,  the 
Hindoo  or  Mahometan,  who  may  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  will  no  longer  forfeit  his  inheritance.  He  will  stand, 
as  to  civil  rights,  exactly  where  he  did  before.  This,  with 
the  new  plan  of  education  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomason,  is  a 
grand  step  in  the  right  direction.  On  Wednesday  last  I 
had  a  few  friends  to  dinner.  We  sat  in  our  new  western 
verandah,  with  the  moon,  five  days  old,  beaming  upon  us, 
and  retired  at  eight  to  Mrs.  Pratt's  drawing-room,  who 
always  gives  us  a  nymn  at  evening  prayers.  I  was  in  my 
own  room  before  nine.' 

^June  \lth.  Experiments  are  about  to  be  made  of  an 
electric  telegraph.  This  will  shorten,  by  seven  days,  our 
news  from  England,  and  bring  it  down  from  thirty-five 
days,  to  twenty-eight.  How  wonderftd  compared  with  the 
four,  five,  or  six  months  of  1832 !  A  committee  is  also 
appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  one  anna  postage,  similar 
to  your  one  penny  postage,  which  has  so  admirably  suc- 
ceeded. Our  railroad  is  also  to  begin  at  Howrah,  and  run 
to  Burdw&n.' 

*Junc  V2th.  I  am  arranging  for  the  resumption  of  my 
Visitation  in  the  autumn  ;  and  have  sent  in  my  public 
letter  to  government.  I  propose  to  divide  it  into  two  parts, 
beginning  in  August  with  Archdeacon  Pratt  as  my  acting 
chaplain;  and  ending  it  in  February  with  my  new  domestic 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  J.  Blomefield.' 

^July  2nd.  My  nineteenth  birthday  since  I  left  England 
in  1832.  Surely  I  am  a  wonder  imto  many,  as  well  as  to 
myself!  Surely  I  have  to  bless  God,  who  has  permitted 
me  to  enter  my  seventy-third  year.  Oh!  for  joy,  faith, 
love,  hope,  resignation,  heaven.  Christ  is  "  all  and  in 
all."  I  have  no  other  trust — ^none.  His  atoning  bloody 
and  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  I  want  for  eternity.' 

In  this  spirit  he  prepared  for  his  usual  confirmations  and 
ordination ;  and  then,  on  August  6th,  1850,  he  embarked 
in  the  Damouda  steamer  on  his  route  to  Dacca.  He  was 
soon  on  entirely  new  ground ;  for,  after  four  days'  stay 
at  Dacca,  and  the  performance  of  a  busy  round  oi  duties, 
he  entered  Assam,  and  made  for  the  station  of  Gowhatti. 
Ascending  the  Brahmaputra  river,  the  vast  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  divide  Assam  from  Thibet  on  the  north. 
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and  from  the  Burman  Empire  on  the  south,  soon  came  in 
sight.  The  rains  were  but  slight,  and  the  temperatiare  was 
agreeable;  so  that  the  change  from  Calcutta  at  its  bad 
season  was  very  advantageous. 

Gowhatti  was  reached  on  the  23rd,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation were  delighted  with  the  visit,  and  warm  in  their 
welcome.  The  Bishop,  having  determined  to  stay  over 
three  Sundays,  all  duties  were  systematically  arranged  with 
Mr.  Bland,  the  chaplain,  and  in  due  course  satiaiactorily 
performed.  A  handsome  church,  recently  erected,  was 
consecrated,  confirmation  administered,  and  several  sennons 
preached.  At  the  Holy  Sacrament  there  were  but  twelve 
communicants  ;  but  the  whole  con^^ation  begged  per- 
mission to  be  present  during  the  admmistration.  "  Perhaps 
this  may  be  a  step  onwards,"  said  the  Bishop. 

They  next  passed  up  to  Dibroghur ;  touching  at  Tezpore, 
or  the  City  oi  Blood. 

The  arrival  of  the  steamer  there  caused  an  immense 
sensation.  No  one  had  ever  seen  the  like.  Thousands  of 
natives  came  flocking  down  each  hour  to  the  river  side, 
"  making  poojah "  to  the  engines ;  and  the  native  pilots, 
when  called  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  guide  her 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  channel,  prostrated  them- 
selves, in  turn,  before  they  took  the  helm. 

Greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  few  Christian  residents — 
amongst  whom  the  Bishop  mentions  Captains  Vetch  and 
Reid,  with  a  Mr.  Shurlock,  the  son  of  the  very  gentleman 
at  Famham,  Hants,  who  received  and  entertamed  him 
when  in  the  year  1801  he  went  to  receive  priest's  orders — 
a  very  handsome  church  was  being  erected.  The  architect 
was  Captain  Keid.  He  had  never  built  a  church  before, 
but  tooK  the  plan  from  an  engraving  in  the  lUmtrated 
London  News,  and  for  eight  thousand  rupees,  had  so  nearly 
completed  the  structure,  that  the  Bishop  was  able  to 
perform  divine  service  in  it. 

Diverging  from  the  upward  track,  and  following  a 
winding  stream  for  thirty  miles,  the  steamer  reached  and 
anchored  oflf  Seib  Saugor,  a  remote  spot,  but  getting  into 
note  by  the  verv  successful  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant.  A 
congregation  of  nineteen,  including  some  pious  American 
missionaries  who  had  been  located  fliere  for  nine  years,  and 
had  gathered  both  converts  and  schools,  was  assembled  for 
divine  service,  and  the  Bishop  preached.     This  was  the 
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extreme  point  of  the  Visitation,  and  the  steamer's  head  was 
now  turned  homewards.  Each  station  was  again  visited  in 
passing  :  Mymensing,  Burrisaul,  Cidneah,  had  a  "  word  in 
season  " :  and  Calcutta  was  regained  on  the  20th  September. 

*  In  thirty-six  days/  says  the  Bishop,  *  I  have  preached 
eighteen  times.  The  good  seed  sown  in  these  visitations 
is  of  the  last  importance.  I  am  satisfied  a  Bishop  does 
nothing  more  useful.  The  tone  of  religion  is  raised. 
Individuals  are  touched.  The  gospel  is  better  imderstood. 
The  clergy  are  roused.  But  I  shall  be  glad  of  rest  now, 
after  a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  eight  stations, 
with  about  a  thousand  Christians  altogether.  Most  of  these 
have  never  been  visited  before.  Besides  preaching,  I  have 
held  four  confirmations,  have  consecrated  one  church  and 
cemetery,  and  opened  two  others.  Eben-Ezer !  Hitherto 
the  Lord  has  helped  us.  Fine  weather,  a  favourable 
entrance  amongst  the  people,  grace  sufl&cient,  good  health, 
our  beloved  church  strengthened,  traxjtarianism  denounced, 
Christ  alone  exalted,  many  souls,  I  hope,  blessed  for  ever : 
— ^these  have  been  the  characteristics  of  this  Visitation.* 

In  Calcutta  he  found  his  new  domestic  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  J.  Blomefield.  "  His  arrival  will  form  an  era,"  says 
the  Bishop  :  "  a  fresh  starting-post  in  life."  But  whilst 
rejoicing  m  this  new  helper,  he  was  thunderstruck  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  bearing  the 
following  direction  :  —  "  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
Sar&wak,  Borneo  :  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Church,  at  Sin- 
gapore." 

The  object  was  to  request  him  to  visit  the  island  of 
Borneo,  which  being  included  in  none  of  the  Eastern 
dioceses,  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  ;  and  when  there,  to  consecrate  the  new  church 
recently  erected  by  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of  Sa- 
rawak. A  voyage  of  fourteen  weeks,  and  a  journey  of 
four  thousand  miles,  was  thus  suggested,  by  the  stroke 
of  a  pen,  to  a  Bishop  in  his  seventy-third  year !  For  a 
moment  his  heart  sunk  within  him,  but  he  had  never  yet 
declined  the  call  of  duty,  and  his  courage  soon  revived. 
He  communicated  with  the  Government,  and  no  obstacle 
presenting  itself,  he  resolved  to  go.  "  On  the  whole,"  he 
says,  "  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty ;  and  my  concern  is  only 
to  *die  daily,'  leaving  results  with  sovereign  faithfulness, 

H  H 
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love,  and  power/'    The  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Pratt  readfly 
and  willingly  accompanied  him. 

The  reaaer  needs  not  to  be  told  the  history  of  Sajah  Brooke, 
of  his  settlement  at  Borneo,  and  of  the  bright  hopes  once 
attaching  to  that  beautiful  island  of  the  Chinese  Archipelago. 
These  hopes  have  been  somewhat  dimmed ;  and  they  rest 
now  rather  on  the  progress  and  stability  of  the  Church,  than 
on  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  State.  But  at  the  time, 
they  were  surrounded  with  something  of  the  halo  of  romance, 
and  Labuan  and  Sar&wak  had  become  household  words. 
The  Bishop  no  doubt  felt  the  influence  of  this,  and  since 
the  next  part  of  his  Visitation  admitted  of  expansion,  he 
resolved  to  include  Borneo  in  ii  Accordingly,  on  November 
11th,  he  set  sail  in  the  Tavoy  pilot-brig,  Captain  Bansom, 
bound  for  Chittagong,  Akyab,  Moulmein,  Penang,  Malacca, 
Singapore,  and  Borneo. 

Sermons,  discussions,  addresses,  family  prayers,  confer- 
ences, confirmations,  consecrations  at  the  various  stations 
above  enumerated — ^with  the  alternations  of  calms  and  storms 
at  sea,  may  be  passed  over :  and  it  will  sufl&ce  to  say  that 
the  vessel  anchored  in  safety  off  Singapore  on  January  llth, 
1851.  Only  a  short  stay  tiiere  was  contemplated,  but  em- 
barrassments arose  from  the  absence  of  the  Nemem  steamer, 
which  was  to  have  taken  on  the  party  to  Borneo,  and  firom 
some  imcertainty  about  the  movements  of  Rajah  Brooke. 
A  large  steamer,  the  Semiramis,  was  at  Singapore;  but 
there  was  no  accommodation  for  passengers,  and  unless  the 
Bishop  himself  assumed  the  responsibility,  his  own  little 
brig,  the  Tavoy ,  had  no  orders  to  proceed  beyond  Singapore. 
The  arrival,  however,  of  a  larger  man-of-war,  the  Amazon, 
soon  put  q]1  to  rights.  Captain  Barker,  who  was  in 
command,  had  run  in  to  Singapore  in  order  to  meet  the 
Bishop,  and  to  ajfford  his  young  midshipmen  and  ship 
boys  the  opportunity  of  Confirmation;  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority  as  senior  officer,  he  directed  the 
Semiramis  to  comply  with  the  Bishop's  wishes  and  to  take 
the  Tatof/  in  tow — thus  at  once  hastening  the  voyage  to 
Borneo,  and  continuing  the  accommodation.  A  violent  gale, 
however,  frustrated  the  arrangement,  broke  the  towing 
hawsers,  and  compelled  both  vessels  to  run  for  shelter  to  the 
nearest  bay.     It  was  then  agreed  that  the  Bishop  and  his 

5 arty  should  be  taken  on  board  the  Semiramis,  though  the 
efective  accommodation  had  previously  forbidden  the  idea. 
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When  this  was  effected,  the  vessel  sped  on  her  way  to 
Borneo  against  the  monsoon,  and  through  an  adverse  and 
stormy  sea,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarllwak  river 
on  the  18th  January.  Here  they  remained  beating  about 
for  fifteen  hours,  receiving  neither  letters,  messengers,  nor 
pilot.  They  then  pushed  on  cautiously,  and  foimd  on  arriving 
at  Sarawak,  that  Sir  James  Brooke,  being  ill  with  fever, 
and  not  expecting  them,  had  left  in  the  Nemesis  the  night 
lefore !  The  Rev.  Mr.  Macdougal,  however,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Mission,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop 
-of  Labuan,  received  them  most  gladly. 

The  Semiramis  could  only  remain  a  few  days;  but  aa 
much  edification  was  condensed  into  that  short  period  as  pos- 
sible.  Pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse  of  all  kinds  took 
place.  A  little  company  of  sixteen  assembled  each  day  for 
social  converse  and  family  prayers.  Divine  service  was 
<5elebrated  in  Mr.  Macdougal's  house,  with  a  congr^ation  of 
fifty-five ;  and  the  church,  though  not  finished,  was  conse- 
crated amidst  an  immense  assemblage  of  Chinese,  Malays,  and 
Dyaks  from  all  parts  of  the  island.  It  was  built  of  iron- 
wood  and  the  palm-tree,  and  was  a  handsome  structure. 
^*  Never,''  said  the  Bishop,  "  did  I  feel  such  delight  in  conse- 
crating a  church.  The  site  of  it,  two  years  ago,  was  covered 
with  thick  jungle :  and  Sar&wak  itself,  ten  years  ago,  was 
desolated  by  pirates.  The  whole  is  next  to  miraculous :  and 
if  the  Evangelical  spirit  govern  the  mission,  and  strong 
heroic  men  can  be  sent  fortti,  full  of  faith  and  love,  glorious 
things  may  be  anticipated  in  future  years.'' 

Having  thus  accomplished  his  object,  the  Bishop  re- 
-embarkea  on  January  23rd,  and  arrived  at  Singapore  on  the 
25th,  "  exhausted  and  pale  as  ashes."  Sir  James  Brooke, 
though  still  ill,  at  once  waited  on  him.  "  We  had  a  good  deal 
of  chat,"  says  the  Bishop.  "  There  is  evident  sweetness, 
and  yet  firmness  in  his  countenance.  He  must  have  great 
-qualities  to  have  done  what  he  has. 

"  When  he  dined  with  the  Queen  at  Windsor  in  1847, 
Her  Majesty  asked  him  how  he  could  govern  so  many 
thousand  people  without  troops.  He  said,  in  reply,  that  he 
managed  the  natives  easily  enough:  but  that  the  four  or 
five  English  he  had  with  him,  gave  him  much  more  trouble. 
The  Queen  laughed  heartily,  and  replied  *I  imderstandthat.' " 

From  Singapore  the  Bishop  set  sail  on  January  30th ; 

H  H  2 
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and  calling  at  all  the  stations  before  visited  in  order  that 
they  might  have  a  second  benefit,  and  then  making  a  long 
fatiguing  journey  of  fifty  miles  from  Pooree  on  the  coast,  to 
Kuttack  in  the  interior,  which  was  "more  than  old  seventy- 
three  could  well  bear,''  he  arrived  safely  at  Calcutta  on  the 
14th  March. 

*  Jehovah  Jireh !  '  he  says,  '  The  Lord  will  provide ! 
Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  through 
this  Visitation.  Kind  friends  have  appeared  at  every  ste- 
tion,  thirty-five  sermons  have  been  delivered,  Borneo  has 
for  the  first  time  been  reached  by  a  bishop,  five  thousand 
one  hundred  miles  have  been  traversed,  my  own  health 
with  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Pratt's  preserved,  the  clergy 
stirred  up,  love,  peace,  truth,  zeal  promoted,  the  Church 
upheld,  ten  confirmations  administerea,  three  churches  and 
cemeteries  consecrated,  congregations  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred  people  addressed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters 
written.' 

With  such  words  the  Bishop  entered  once  more  on  the 
duties  of  Calcutta:  and  his  journal-letters  will  tell,  as  before, 
the  narrative  of  events  in  the  year  1851. 

'March  23rd.  I  lie  by  on  Sundays  during  Lent,  that  I 
may  see  how  I  get  on  with  my  Friday  evening  lectures  on 
the  fifty-first  Psabn.  What  praise  and  gratitude  do  I  owe 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  bringing  me  back  again  to  Calcutta ! 
May  it  be  for  some  great  spiritual  good  to  souls!  I  am 
trying  to  search  out  my  spirit  and  learn  the  special  duty  of 
OLD  AGE  in  such  a  world  as  this  Indian  diocese  is.  Prayer, 
faith,  humiliation,  love,  joy,  peace,  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion, mortality  swallowed  up  of  life.  Such  are  my  desires.* 

'April  10th.  I  received  a  Sydney  newspaper  yesterday, 
giving  a  really  wonderful  account  of  a  "  Board  of  Church  of 
England  missions  for  Australia,  and  the  western  islands  of 
the  Pacific,"  which  was  formed  by  the  six  bishops  of  Sydney, 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Tasmania,  New  Zealana,  and  New- 
castle (which  dioceses  were  all  parts  of  Calcutta  when  I 
came  out,  and  until  1836).  There  was  good  speaking, 
good  feeling,  and  good  resolutions.  Why  cannot  we  have  a 
meeting  of  our  five  bishops,  and  form  a  Board  in  India? 
For  six  reasons.  1.  The  Court  of  Directors.  2.  The  dis- 
tance of  our  dioceses.  3.  The  small  number  of  our  Christians. 
4.  Their  floating  changing  character.     5.  The  heat  of  the 
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climate.     6.  And  chiefly,  the  want  of  a  commanding  mind 
in  the  aged  and  worn-out  Metropolitan.' 

'  April  11th,  Our  April  north- westers  have  begun.  We 
have  been  refreshed  by  three  raiu-storms  last  week.  The 
thermometer  instttntly  fell  10® ;  and  my  new  little  garden 
at  the  palace  looks  vivid  and  gay:  dXiyhv,  <f>tKov  8e.  .  .  .* 

*  April  22nd.  I  was  astounded  this  morning  by  an 
alarming  account  from  Dr.  Kay,  that  Professor  Street  was 
seized  with  fever,  the  result  of  a  cold  caught  by  crossing  the 
river  as  he  went  to  Geon-Kali  for  Palm  3unday  services. 
Dr.  Kay  considers  him  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  that, 
even  if  he  is  spared,  he  will  be  sent  immediately  to  England. 
How  sudden !  I  have  been  praying  for  him  inomin|  and 
evening  since  I  heard  of  it.' 

*  April  26th,  At  half-past  eleven.  Dr.  Kay  wrote  as 
follows : — "  May  I  solicit  your  prayers  on  behalf  of  our  dear 
friend  P  A  change  has  come  over  him.  I  fear  he  will  not 
last  long."  I  received  this  at  half-past  two  (for  we  are  five 
miles  on  the  other  side  the  river),  and  Pratt  and  I  deter- 
mined at  once  to  go  over  to  the  college.  We  arrived  before 
five  o'clock.  The  three  doctors  were  there,  and  reported  a 
possibility  of  recovery;  but  that  the  medicines  had  not 
touched  the  disease.  He  wished  to  see  me,  and  we  imme- 
diately went  up.  His  appearance  was  death-like,  and 
though,  from  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  throat,  he  could 
not  speak,  yet  his  intellect  was  dear.  I  directed  him  to  the 
bleeding  Lamb,  and  his  one  offering  for  sin,  in  a  few  strong 
words :  and  then  made  a  short  prayer  to  the  same  effect — 
mentioning  the  righteousiiess  of  Chnst  alone  for  justification, 
and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  sanctification.  I 
then  kissed  him,  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  retired.* 

As  the  Bishop,  after  thus  affectionately  ministering  to 
him,  was  retiring,  the  dying  man  raised  himself  in  his  bed, 
and  with  an  effort  which  taxed  all  his  powers,  said,  "  God 
bless  your  lordship."  This  proved  the  last  interview ;  for, 
though  the  Bishop  went  again  next  day,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  him. 

Professor  Street  died  on  April  29th,  and  was  interred  on 
the  following  evening  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  attached  to 
Bishop's  College  Chapel.  The  Bishop  read  the  fimeral  service, 
and  a  large  assembly  gathered  to  show  respect  to  his  memory. 

The  extracts  from  the  ioumal,  interrupted  by  this  sad 
event,  may  be  now  resumea. 
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*  May  IQth.  The  first  fruits  of  our  Cathedral  Mission  have 
appeared.  One  of  the  boys  in  the  school,  the  son  of  a  hic^ 
Coolin  Brahmin,  seventeen  years  old,  has  for  some  montibs 
been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  he  was 
baptised  in  the  cathedral  last  Sunday  by  the  name  of 
"  !raul."  A  second  lad  has  also  declared  himself,  and,  after 
a  due  interval,  he  will  be  admitted  into  the  visible  Church. 
He  has  some  property,  which  the  new  Lex  loci  will  secure 
to  him.  The  family  would  carry  him  off  if  they  dared. 
They  have  alreauy  charged  him  before  the  sheriff  with  a  pre- 
tended debt  of  five  thousand  rupees,  for  which  Archdeacon 
Pratt  and  Mr.  Davis  have  been  obliged  to  become  bail.  The 
school  is  reduced  from  mere  fright  in  consequence  of  these 
things,  but  will  soon  recover.  Indian  heathenism  in  the 
nineteenth  century  can  no  more  stop  the  work  of  Christianity 
than  the  Roman  heathenism  of  the  first.' 

'May  26th.  I  am  negotiating  for  a  country-house  at  Seram- 
pore ;  fine  air ;  overhangs  the  river ;  accessible  by  water ; 
opposite  Barrackpore ;  seventeen  miles  from  the  palace ;: 
good  road.  Dr.  "Webb  insists  on  my  having  some  place  out 
of  town,  and  I  thought,  by  living  on  the  spot,  I  might  en- 
courage and  help  the  newly-appointed  chaplain.  I  dined 
with  John  Marsmnan  last  night,  and  found  him  very  friendly. 
He  is  full  of  information,  was  brought  up  in  India,  and 
knows  everybody.' 

'  Jwie  Srd.  Last  night  the  formal  resignation  of  the  dear 
Bishop  of  Bombay  (Dr.  Carr)  came  in,  and  my  acceptance 
must  be  given  before  the  vacancy  can  be  declared  and  acted 
on.     May  God  direct  Lord  Broughton's  choice.' 

*  June  Srd,  I  baptised  Mr.  Davis's  second  convert  this 
morning  at  the  cathedral.  His  name  is  John.  Blessed  be 
God  for  this  great  mercy.' 

The  very  next  day  the  Bishop  was  attacked  with  an  iUncss 
which  assumed  a  most  serious  form,  and  finally  became 
chronic,  rendering  him  liable  to  dangerous  seizures  at  any 
moment,  and  requiring  occasional  surgical  relief  to  the  end 
of  his  life.     Referring  to  this,  he  says, 

*  My  dear  Saviour  knows  and  orders  all.  My  times  are 
in  his  hands.  I  trust,  nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  He  will 
give  me  grace  to  meet  whatever  He  may  see  good  to  appoint. 
All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time,  I  hope  to  wait,  tul  my 
change  come.    Pratt  and  Boswell  visit  and  pray  with  me» 
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I  endeayouTy  as  much  as  extreme  weakness  will  allow,  to 
meditate  on  the  prospects,  and  joys,  and  rest,  and  hoUness 
of  heaven.  My  only  reliance  is  in  the  atoning  blood  of  my 
great  His^h  Priest — mind  that,  my  children !  Christ,  and 
Christ  only  is  my  hope.  If  I  look  to  myself  I  see  nothing 
but  imperfection,  sin,  defilement,  insincerity,  worldliness, 
pride,  rebellion,  gjiilt.  It  is  only  as  I  look  out  of  myself  to 
Christ,  that  I  have  a  single  ray  of  light.  All  I  have  written 
and  said  against  Popery  and  Tractarianism  I  stand  to.  Not  a 
sentiment  do  I  retract.  With  my  dying  breath  do  I  proclaim 
the  fatal  seduction  of  what  is  caUea  the  Sacramental  system. 
The  only  point  in  the  controversy  which  I  regret,  and  have 
regretted  from  the  beginning,  is  dear  Mr.  Gorham's  theory  of 
prevenient  grace  in  the  case  of  infants.  This  will  never  stand.' 

Again,  on  June  22ncl,  he  writes,  "  I  am  weakness  itself, 
and  can  hardly  command  mind  enough  to  scrawl  these  lines. 
But  Dr.  "Webb  pronounces  me  well.  Of  course  this  is  a 
respite  only  at  my  time  of  life,  and  so  I  regard  it.  But  I 
do  not  the  less  "  love  the  Lord  because  He  hath  heard  my 
voice  and  my  supplication." 

*  But  I  cannot  write.  My  soul  is  swallowed  up  in  wonder 
and  praise ;  and  Dr.  "Webb  says  I  do  not  know  tne  twentieth 
part  of  the  mercy  God  hath  bestowed  on  me." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  regained  his  accustomed 
strength,  and  then  the  time  had  come  round  which  required 
him  to  prepare  for  the  delivery  of  another  Charge  ;  for  such 
is  the  extent  of  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  that,  before  one 
visitation  is  ended,  the  three  years  which  render  another 
necessary  have  very  nearly  expired. 

It  was,  however,  deemed  inexpedient  that,  in  the  critical 
state  of  the  Bishop's  health,  he  should  encounter  the  risks 
and  fatigue  of  a  long  land  journey  to  the  Upper  Provinces ; 
and  he  resolved  that,  after  tne  preparation  and  delivery  of  his 
Charge,  he  would  remain  quietly  at  Calcutta  or  at  his 
country  house  at  Serampore,  and  give  a  commission  to  the 
Archdeacon  to  visit  the  Upper  Provinces  in  his  stead.  This 
arrangement  was  in  due  time  carried  out ;  and,  on  the  Ist 
October,  the  clergy  in  and  around  Calcutta  were  assembled 
to  listen  to  his  Sixth  Charge.  Before,  however,  it  is  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  a  small  portion  of  the 
Correspondence  of  1848 — 51  will  be  interposed. 
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TO  ARCHDEACON  DEALTRY.* 

'  B18BOP8TOWB,  Calcutti,  March^  1849. 

*  I  assure  yon  of  my  love  and  constant  prayers.  The  dear 
"  Old  Church  "  has  been  shut  up  for  repairs,  but  re-opens 
next  Sunday. 

*  I  have  written  to  the  secretary  of  the  Tndia  House,  to 
propose,  first,  that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  should  be  honestly 
paia  the  5000/.,  or  50,000  rupees  assigned  to  him  by  Act  of 
J?arliament.  Secondly,  that  3000/.,  or  30,000  rupees  should 
remain  as  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  stipend.  And  thirdly, 
that  2000/.,  or  20,000  rupees  should  go  to  the  salary  of  a 
new  Bishop  of  Agra.  To  this  the  Court  of  Directors  ought 
to  ^ee  at  once.    But — but — but 

*Let  me  affectionately  remind  you,  my  most  truly  beloved 
Dealtry,  how  Mr.  Cecil  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  I  for 
sixteen,  got  on  at  St.  John's.  (1.)  It  was  by  steady  and 
diligent  preparation ;  (2)  hard  study ;  (3)  texts  chosen  on 
the  Simday  night  and  sermons  begun  on  Monday  morning ; 
(4)  matter  collected  from  all  our  great  authors  during  the 
early  days  of  the  week ;  (5)  sermons  finished  on  Friday ; 
(6)  Saturdays  left  for  the  refreshment  of  the  body  by  countay 
air ;  (7)  Saturday  nighfs  assurances  obtained  by  meditation 
and  prayer  on  the  preparation  made  for  the  following  day. 

*An  immense  congregation  of  acute  lawyers  and  busy 
curious  merchants,  amounting  to  nearly  two  thousand,  can 
only  be  kept  together,  as  a  means  imder  God,  by  such  a 
course  of  solid,  well-digested  food,  carefully  prepared.  I 
would  also  recommend  to  you  a  good  church  spirit  (with- 
out extravagance  or  Tract  follies,  of  course),  to  pervade  your 
doctrine,  as  sugar  flavours  tea,  in  order  to  restore  the  taste 
and  feeling  of  ihe  flock.' 

TO  THE  REV.  CHARLES  JERRAM. 

*  **  Tavoy/'  Pilot-brig^  Felfruary,1^9. 

'I  seem  not  to  have  heard  from  you  for  a  long  time. 
The  wilderness  is  nearly  passed  to  both  of  us,  dear  brother : 
Canaan  is  in  view :  and  the  Lord  wiU  be  with  us  in  passing 

'  When  the  Hon.  and  Rer.  Baptist  Noel  seceded  from  the  Church,  Ardi- 
deacon  Dealtry,  then  at  home  for  health,  was  appointed  to  the  temporaiy 
charge  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row. 
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Jordan  as  he  was  with  the  Israelites.  Whether  that  river 
overflow  its  banks  previously,  or  not,  he  will  carry  us  over 
safely  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  akk  which  goes  before  us. 
On  looking  back  on  the  nearly  fifty  years  of  our  intimate 
fiiendship  in  the  wilderness,  what  hath  God  wrought  for  us  ! 
"What  miracles  of  grace  are  we  I  How  mercifully  hath  he 
borne  with  us !  What  blessings  hath  he  showered  down 
upon  us !  Farewell,  my  beloved  friend ;  which  of  us  may 
enter  eternity  first,  who  can  tell?  But  God  knoweth. 
May  He  be  with  us,  and  all  shall  be  well ! ' 


TO  MBS.  PMCIVAL  WHITE. 

*  **  Tawy  "  Brig,  February,  1851. 

*  Thy  Maker  is  thy  Husband,  my  dear,  bereaved  sister : 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name.  Yes ;  this  is  the  consola- 
tion of  the  widowed  and  the  desolate.  He  doeth  all  things 
well,  whether  in  Providence,  or  in  the  operations  of  Grace. 
To  lie  passive  in  his  hands  is  our  wisdom,  our  interest,  our 
duty,  and  our  happiness.  "  If  we  try  to  carve  for  ourselves," 
says  an  old  writer,  "  we  are  sure  to  cut  our  fingers."  The 
spiritual  ties  are  drawn  closer  when  the  temporal  are  un- 
loosed ;  and  those  temporal  ties  were  from  the  first  designed 
to  be  temporal,  and  nothing  more.  The  Lord  lends  our 
comforts  to  us  with  the  condition  of  withdrawing  them  at 
his  pleasure. 

*  The  "  pillar  of  the  cloud  by  day,  and  of  fire  by  night,"  will 
now  direct  you.  Your  "  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass,"  not- 
withstanding your  age  and  infirmities,  and  "  as  your  days, 
so  shall  your  strength  be."  ' 


TO  THE  ISLINGTON  CLERICAL  MEETING. 

*  Calcutta,  November  ^?l  1850. 

'  Our  state  in  India  is  certainly,  through  God's  mercy,  on 
the  improving  hand.  We  have  more  chaplains  and  more 
missionaries,  and  a  brighter  prospect  of  success.  Nothing, 
however,  of  a  striking  and  wide-spread  work  of  grace  is  at 
present  apparent ;  but  the  preparatory  steps  have  been,  and 
are  being  taken,  which  may  lead  at  any  moment  to  an  out- 
burst of  dory  in  every  part  of  the  East,  and  the  rapid  con- 
version of  souls  to  Christ. 

'  The  movement  follies  are  confined  to  very  few,  and  are 
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much  modified  and  restrained  where  they  are  theoretically 
held.  At  the  same  time,  the  tendency  of  human  nature  is 
so  8tr6ng,  and  so  insidious  towards  forms  and  the  authority 
of  man,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  watchful  against  it. 

*  Nor  are  the  opposite  errors  less  agreeable,  imder  certain 
circumstances,  to  our  fallen  hearts.  The  Sadducee  is  some- 
times more  seductive  than  the  Pharisee.  Both  are  amongst 
the  abortions  of  human  pride  and  self-righteousness ;  and 
they  are  to  be  met  by  that  holy  and  imdoubting  faith  which 
we  place  in  the  fiill  mspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the 
blessed,  interior,  experimental  efficacy  of  the  truth  of  those 
Scriptures  in  our  own  hearts.  Truth  stamps  holiness  ;  error, 
rebellion  and  every  evil  work.  And  that  error  is  more  fatal 
which  is  built  on  some  great  truth.  All  the  heresies  in  the 
world  have  been  owing  to  the  taking  of  imconnected  texts, 
and  making  them  speak  whatever  the  critic  pleased.  And 
no  one  error  is  ever  solitary,  as  Mr.  Cecil  said,  it  is  always 
attended  by  a  thousand  others.  We  have,  therefore,  as 
much  need  to  watch  against  Neological  fancies,  metaphysical 
subtleties,  sceptical  doubts  on  the  entire  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  "Word,  and  a  rhetorical  sort  of  religion,  as  we  have 
against  what  is  termed  the  Sacramental  system.  The 
remedy  or  preventive  of  both  is  the  experience  of  Christ's 
firace,  daily  gathered  from  doctrines  well  distinguished  and 
Ipplied  Jiej  Ue  in  the  Divine  Book,  and  precepts  and 
warnings  devoutly  received  and  obeyed.  The  moment  the 
heart  breaks  off  from  Christ,  Satan  comes  in  with  a  Bible 
imder  his  arm — as  Bishop  Hall  says — and  deludes  us  by 
some  plausible  error. 

*  You  will  observe  that  in  speaking  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  I  have  used  the  strongest  language.  It  is  a 
vital  pomt.  If  the  Bible  is  not  the  perfect,  unadulterated, 
adequate  Revelation  of  God's  will,  we  have  no  chart  to 
direct  surely  our  course.  The  Tractarian  system  springs 
from  a  distrust  of  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture.  Fathers, 
church  decrees,  canons  of  popish  synods^  the  abominations 
of  Trent — even  the  protestant  offices  of  our  own  Church, 
and  the  writings  of  our  commentators — all  these  are  called 
in  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  Inspired  "Word. 

'  Still,  dear  brethren,  let  us  '*  look  up,**  and  lift  up  our 
heads,  for  the  day  of  our  redemption  oraweth  nigh.  The 
worst  state  of  a  Church  is  a  dead  calm.  Better  these  evils 
and  tumults  known,  than  concealed.* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


SIXTH  VISITATION. 

1851—1855. 

Charge — Jonrnals — Sndden  deaths  of  Mr.  Wditbrecht  and  Professor  Wddemann 
— SermoDs  on  '*  The  Qreat  Atonement  *' — Bishop  of  Victoria— Impression 
made  upon  him — Visitation — Electric  Telegraph — Mrs.  Ellerton  at  the 
palace — Gathering  of  the  Bishops — Consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Labuan 
— Correspondence. 

The  Charge  already  referred  to  as  preceding  the  sixth 
visitation  of  the  diocese  was  dedicated  to  the  three  Suf- 
ragan  Bishops  as  before,  and  congratulated  two  of  them, 
Dr.  Dealtry  and  Dr.  Harding,  on  their  appointments  to  the 
respective  sees  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  It  bears  the  same 
character  as  those  which  preceded  it,  and  takes  the  same 
wide  range  of  doctrines  and  duties.  The  plain  speaking, 
which  had  now  become  habitual  to  him,  was  very  manifest, 
and  broke  through  the  reserve  common  on  such  occasions. 
Names  were  mentioned,  books  denoimced,  and  systems  con- 
demned without  reserve :  and  he  seemed  more  than  ever 
resolved  that  the  last  note  of  the  tnunpet  should  give  no 
uncertain  soimd.  "Don't  tinker  it,"  he  said  to  his  son, 
when  an  edition  was  called  for  in  England :  "  don't  leave 
out  plain  words  such  as  *  shuffle.'  The  only  real  word  to  be 
altered  is  pardon  tor  person.'^ 

After  the  delivery  of  the  Charge,  the  clergy  were  invited 
not  to  dinner,  as  usual,  but  to  breakfast  at  the  palace,  on  the 
following  morning.  All  met  in  the  Chapel  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  after  the  devotional  services  were  ended,  they  had  "  a 
most  loving,  comfortable  breakfast."  Both  sermon  and 
charge  were  to  be  printed  "  by  request,"  and  in  an]  hour  the 
archdeacon  set  off  on  his  Visitation,  and  the  clergy  retired 
each  one  to  his  own  home. 
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The  first  entry  in  the  Bishop's  journal-letter  for  the  year 
1852  is  afi  follows : — 

«  Time  by  moments  steals  away. 
First  the  hour,  and  then  the  day ; 
Small  the  daily  loss  appears, 
Yet  it  soon  amounts  to  years." 


*  I  have  been  preaching  my  New  Year's  sermon.  My 
six  candidates  for  Ordination  were  at  church.  May  I  be 
enabled  to  begin  the  new  year  with  a  larger  measure  of  the 
true  circumcision  of  the  Spirit,  that  my  heart  and  all  my 
members  being  mortified  from  all  carnal  and  worldly  lusts, 
I  may  in  all  things  obey  His  blessed  will,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.' 

*  January  2ith.  I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  with 
a  chance  book  I  bought  yesterday — "  Lord  Dudley's  Let- 
ters.'' The  volume  was  published  in  1841,  but  had  not 
attracted  my  notice.  There  are  seventy-nine  letters,  almost 
equal  to  Cicero's,  Sevign^'s,  or  Cowper's.  They  run  from 
1814  to  1831,  with  such  brilliant  sketches  of  home  politics, 
persons,  and  books,  and  such  masterly  and  original  aescrip- 
tions  of  Rome  and  the  other  chief  cities  of  ItsJy,  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  that  I  have  been  charmed.  The 
lively  impressions  of  the  events  of  these  eighteen  years,  as 
the  facts  occurred,  and  by  a  man  of  first-rate  talents,  are  to 
an  old  fellow  like  me,  who  remembers  from  the  first  out- 
burst of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  to  the  last  of  1848 
and  1851,  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification.' 

*  January  26th.  I  am  thinking  of  the  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah  for  the  Lent  Lectures  this  year,  which  are  to  be 
preached  in  St.  John's  Church.  It  is  an  easy  subject :  and  yet 
a  most  rich  and  important  one.  May  the  Lord,  if  it  seemeth 
to  him  good,  preserve  me  to  fulfil  this  duty  once  more.' 

'February  4:th.  The  Governor-General  has  arrived  in 
Calcutta,  and  I  had  my  first  audience  yesterday.  He  is  in 
fine  health,  and  very  kind.  He  granted  all  I  asked,  and 
will  write  home  in  favour  of  the  Agra  Bishopric.  He  thinks 
there  will  be  no  Burmese  war :  expects  they  will  submit : 
gets  on  very  well  with  the  Court  of  Directors  :  will  not  let 
them  behave  uncivilly :  has  written  home  a  stringent  Minute 
to  enforce  the  building  of  more  churches :  wante  fifty  thou- 
sand troops  in  the  Punjaub,  and  ten  Chaplains.' 

*  Serampokb,  February  20th.    I  have  had  ten  friends  to 
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breakfast  with  me  this  morning.  By  this  means  I  am  able 
to  keep  up  a  little  hospitality.  I  have  been  laying  out  my 
little  compound.  The  Agricultural  Society  have  given  me 
a  hundred  and  fifty  flowering  shrubs,  and  by  lattice  work 
of  bamboo  against  the  walls,  I  shall  after  the  rains  have 
an  ornamental  kind  of  look.  The  larger  garden  at  the 
Palace  has  wonderfully  succeeded,  and  is  universally  ad- 
mired.' 

*  February  28^A.  Bedroom !  For  my  gracious  Saviour 
has  again  in  his  mercy  and  loving  kin^ess  laid  his  hand 
upon  me :  blessed  be  His  name  !  On  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, after  breakfast,  I  felt  a  shivering  come  upon  me; 
the  same  as  at  TJmballah  in  1845.  I  fciew  what  it  was 
and  went  to  bed  instantly.  Dr.  Webb  was  with  me 
in  a  few  minutes,  though  my  hand  shook  so  I  could  scarcely 
write  to  him  intelligibly.  I  had  the  cold  fit  of  a  fever :  and 
the  hot  fit  soon  came  on.  All  the  evening  I  was  delirious. 
Strong  remedies  were  administered,  and  about  midnight  I 
came  to  myself.  The  moment  the  case  admitted  of  it,  qui- 
nine was  administered,  and  to-day  I  am  free  from  fever.' 

*  March  Srd.  My  progress  towards  recovery  has  been 
very  slow :  but  what  then  P  This  is  a  part  of  the  heavenly 
chastisement,  and  shall  I  not  rejoice  to  lie  in  my  Saviour's 
arms  ?    What  am  I  that  I  should  look  for  miracles  ! 

*  An  astounding  event  has  happened — the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Weitbrecht !  Yes.  It  is  too  true.  He  preached  on 
Sunday  evening  for  Mr.  Boswell,  and  on  Monday,  March 
1st,  at  10  A.M.,  he  was  a  lifeless  corpse.  Cholera  was  the 
disease  which  Jesus  sent  as  a  messenger  to  call  him  to 
Himself.  He  had  come  up  to  attend  a  Church  Missionary 
conference.  A  presentiment  of  death  was  upon  him.  On 
Wednesday  last  he  preached  an  admirable  sermon  to  the 
missionaries  from  the  words,  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  He  said  he  thought 
he  was  near  to  Canaan.  On  Sunday  his  text  was  "  Behold 
I  come  quickly :  even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus."  Mr.  Boswell 
says  it  was  such  a  sublime  and  heavenly  discourse  that  it 
made  him  long  to  be  with  Jesus  himself.  He  was  not  well 
when  he  went  to  church :  and  on  his  return  he  was  seized 
with  this  mysterious  disease.  Dr.  Webb  was  with  him 
almost  all  night — but  in  vain.  God's  time  was  come.  We 
have  lost  in  him  one  of  our  best  missionaries.  I  looked  on 
him  and  Leupolt  as  our  first  men.  They  resemble  Swartz, 
Henry  Martyn,  Bishop  Corrie — such  sweetness,  such  capital 
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sense,  such  talent,  and  such  indefatigable  toil.  With  a 
mind  well  stored,  with  long  experience  in  India,  with  influ- 
ence widely  spread,  he  combined  true  spirituality  and  deep 
love  to  the  Saviour.  There  was  a  bnghtness,  a  halo  of 
holiness  around  him,  which  is  indescribable.  He  was  only 
fifty  years  old.     God's  will  be  done.     Amen.' 

March  ZOth.  I  had  an  unexpected  blessing  on  Friday. 
I  had  been  turning  in  my  mind  for  some  days  whether  I 
should  write  to  a  gentleman  in  Calcutta  who  is  well  dis- 

Sosed,  and  ask  him  to  help  our  labouring  '^Additional 
lergy  Society.''  At  last  I  tnought  I  would  call.  I  did  so. 
And  when  I  had  stated  my  case,  he  replied,  "  Providence 
has  sent  you.  I  had  been  mtendmg  to  make  a  donation  to 
that  Institution :  but  you  must  promise  me  not  to  disclose 
my  name  to  any  human  being ;  not  even  to  your  chaplain." 
I  promised.  He  then  intimated  that  next  month  he  would 
send  me  three  thousand  rupees  in  bank-notes.  I  quite 
started  with  joy.' 

'  April  7th.  A  most  melancholy  and  distressing  event 
happened  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Professor  Weidemann 
was  drowned  by  the  boat  in  which  he  was  returning  from 
Howrah  to  Bishop's  College  being  in  one  moment  upset. 
The  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  north-wester  was  almost 
unprecedented.  "Weidemann  was  generally  very  cautious, 
qmet,  prudent,  and  never  ventured  on  the  river  in  danger- 
ous or  threatening  weather.  The  native  boatmen  warned 
bim  of  a  coming  storm;  but  he  thought  he  could  safely 
make  his  way  by  keeping  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
He  was  mistaken.  The  wind  raised  a  thick  dust  cloud, 
and,  with  a  violence  scarcely  ever  remembered,  the  boat 
was  overset.  He  received  some  blow  on  the  head,  and  rose 
twice ;  but  the  boatmen  saw  him  sink  at  last.  They  escaped 
by  holding  to  the  boat.  The  sad  tidings  came  to  me  in  a 
note  from  Dr.  Kay  on  Sunday  morning.  We  aU  dung  to 
the  hope  that  he  might  have  struggled  to  the  shore ;  but, 
after  two  days,  the  body  was  found,  and  at  six  o'clock  last 
night  I  read  over  him  the  last  solemn  service.  He  was  a 
good  man  and  true.  I  have  endeavoured  to  console  the 
weeping  widow  and  friends.  Such  a  thing  has  never  before 
happened  in  my  time  to  any  clergyman.' 

*  April  10th.  I  have  finished  the  last  of  my  Lent  Lec- 
tures, thank  God.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  underteke  another 
course  even  if  I  live ;  but  I  may  have  a  few  copies  of  this 
struck  off  for  my  diocese.' 
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The  intention  thus  signified  was  in  due  tune  carried  out. 
In  the  following  August,  a  small  volume  containing  this 
series  of  Lectures,  somewhat  altered,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Great  Atonement,'*  was  published,  and  circulated 
by  himself,  as  "  The  Silent  Preacher,"  throughout  India. 
"  I  am  doing  it  at  once,"  he  said,  "  or  I  should  never  do  it 
at  all.  There  will  be  nothing  new.  It  is  only  a  digest  of 
Vitringa,  Michaelis  the  good,  Calvin,  Scott,  Henry,  Barnes, 
Hambleton,  Gill,  Poli  Synopsis,  Berthier,  Poole,  Adam 
Clarke,  Venn,  Diodati,  Simeon,  the  two  Louihs,  DailU, 
Pye  Smith,  &c. ;  and,  curious  to  say,  I  have  my  notes  of 
Dr.  Blayney's  lectures  on  this  portion  of  Isaiah  taken  down 
in  March  1801." 

^December  Is^. — The  Bishop  of  Victoria  arrived  this 
morning.  He  impressed  me  at  once  with  love :  such  a 
mild,  gentle  countenance.  This  morning  I  introduced  him 
to  all  my  clergy,  and  he  made  an  address  of  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Ajfter  the  dose  of  the  meeting,  he  arranged 
his  plans  for  visiting  the  Propagation  Society  and  Church 
Missionary  stations.  He  will  confirm  for  me  at  Burdwin, 
Krishnaghur,  and  Barripore.  This  will  relieve  me  jfrom  these 
(to  me)  hazardous  journeys.  He  leaves  on  the  3rd  of  Jan- 
uary. I  have  invited  two  parties  to  meet  him  at  breakfast.' 

*  December  6th. — "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  I  have  read  and 
wept  over.  The  genius,  talent  at  description,  choice  of 
scenes,  contrasts,  are  all  admirable.  The  religion  is  not 
clear ;  the  conversations  are  enthusiastic ;  the  character  of 
Cassy  ought  to  have  been  suppressed.' 

*  January  lat,  1853. — How  many  mercies  have  followed 
me  in  1852.  (1)  Health ;  (2)  Recovery ;  (3)  Comfort  of 
my  two  famihes  at  home ;  (4)  Seventy-eight  sermons ; 
(5)  Two  ordinations ;  (6)  Peace  and  love  amongst  all  the 
clergy  ;  (7)  Arrival  of  four  holy  and  able  chaplains ;  (8) 
Vestry  and  societies  going  on  well.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul,  and  all  that  is  witmn  me,  bless  his  holy  name !  Oh, 
to  be  ready  !  To  end  well !  My  motto  for  1853  is — *'  This 
year  shalt  thou  die."  ' 

'  January  7th,  The  dear  Bishop  of  Victoria  was  present 
at  my  hundred  and  twenty-second  clerical  meeting.  There 
were  thirty-three  present— the  largest  number  we  have  ever 
had.  He  gave  us  a  charming  farewell  address.  His  visit 
to  the  Governor-General  has  been  very  satisfactory.  He 
sailed  yesterday,  having  highly  gratified  us  all.' 
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The  Bishop  of  Victoria  himself  describes  the  impression 
made  upon  his  own  mind  by  this  visit,  in  a  letter  dated 
Jan.  8th,  1853.  The  followmff  is  an  extract ;  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  at  Islington : — 

"  Three  days  ago  at  Calcutta  I  took  leave  of  your  honoured 
father,  and  my  dear  and  reverend  friend,  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  Even  now  I  feel  almost  sad  at  not  having  formally 
bidden  him  farewell.  He  gave  me  a  fatherly  lass,  said  a 
few  kind  words  with  an  affectionate  and  full  heart,  and  was 
soon  out  of  the  room  and  in  his  private  study.  I  thought 
I  should  see  him  again  :  but  his  chaplain  told  me  that  his 

i)ain  at  parting  made  him  unwilling  to  have  a  more  formal 
eave-tating. 

"  And  now  how  can  I  express  the  fiill  feelings  of  my 
heart  in  the  remembrance  of  my  month's  visit  to  him !  How 
describe  his  rich  flow  of  wisdom — ^his  powerful  expositions 
of  Scripture — ^his  affectionate  love — ^ms  energy — and  his 
glorious  anticipations  of  dying  in  India  at  his  post !  It  is 
one  of  the  most  noble,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  affecting 
spectacles  I  have  ever  witnessed,  to  see  an  aged  man  Uke 
lum,  voluntarily  separated  in  his  last  years  from  his  beloved 
family  (and  my  presence  when  he  read  his  last  letters  from  his 
children  enable!  me  to  perceive  how  greatly  he  loved  them), 
and  waiting  for  his  summons  in  humble  laith  and  love.  I 
never  before  saw  him.  I  should  imagine  that  he  is  getting 
feeble  in  body,  but  he  retains  a  wonderful  amount  of  mental 
energy  and  vigour,  and  sits  up  many  hours  in  the  day  to 
his  desk,  reading  or  writing.  The  voice  fails  him  most,  so 
that  he  does  not  now  preach  so  often,  but  gives  most  power- 
fiil  expositions  at  morning  and  evening  family  devotions. 
It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and  event  in  my  life  to  visit 
India,  and  enjoy  intercourse  with  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Calcutta." 

The  journal-letters  will  again  carry  on  the  narrative. 

*  February  9th. — I  preach  my  Lent  Lectures  this  year  at 
the  Cathedral,  at  early  morning  prayers  (seven  o'clock),  for 
several  reasons.  First,  crowded  churches  in  the  eveninjg 
now  too  much  fatigue  me.  Secondly,  my  own  congregation  is 
entitled  to  lectures.  Thirdly,  the  Cathedral  is  the  Bishop's 
proper  place.  Fourthly,  many  can  come  to  early  service 
who  have  no  health  for  evening  service.     Fifthly,  it  is  but 
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a  trial.     Sixthly,  the  other  churches  will  lie  set  at  liberty  to 
begin  their  own  lectures. 

*  I  have  chosen  the  seven  Epistles  of  our  Lord  to  the 
seven  Churches  of  Asia,  as  the  subject.' 

*  Serampore,  March  lith.  There  is  a  new  superintendent 
of  the  gardens  at  Barrackpore  Park.  He  comes  over  and 
looks  at  my  flowers.  The  roof  of  all  my  hot-houses  is  on 
the  level  of  my  drawing-room,  where  I  live  when  here,  and 
study.  I  walk  out,  therefore,  continually  morning  and 
evening,  and  watch  the  glorious  hues  of  the  flowers  in  their 
pots.  The  roofs  are  flat  of  course,  with  a  low  parapet  wall 
on  each  side.  On  these  parapets  are  all  the  finest  flowering 
shrubs  India  produces.  Think  of  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred species  of  flowers  in  our  Indian  Hortus  alone,  and  each 
full  of  exquisite  grace !  My  knowledge  of  Botany  is  nothing. 
Still  I  have  in  it  a  new  field  of  wonder  and  adoration 
opened  to  me.' 

*  April  4ik,  The  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Pratt's  return  to 
me,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  is  as  life  from  the 
dead.  I  shall  now  arrange  everything  I  can  for  my  de- 
parture hence,  for  I  have  fiie  sentence  of  death  in  myself.' 

*  Juli/  26th.  I  had  an  audience  of  the  Governor-General 
yesterday.  It  is  true  that  his  letter  decided  the  Ministry. 
It  was  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  asked  him  about  putting 
off  the  Indian  question.  The  Governor-General  replied, 
"  Do  what  you  will  with  India.  Sweep  away  the  Governor- 
General  if  you  like.     Bat  don't  postpone."  ' 

*  August  6th.  I  have  been  running  through  the  two  volumes 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  "  Life  of  Fox."  It  is  a  first-rate 
book  of  its  kind — quite  superior  to  the  **  Memoirs  of  Thomas 
Moore,"  which  are  a  disgrace  to  Lord  John.  The  interest 
Fox's  life  has  awakened  is  quite  thrilling.  I  have  always 
been  fond  of  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  Cicero,  Chatham,  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  all  great  orators.  I  remember  buying,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1792,  the  Morning  ChroniclCy  and  almost  getting  by 
heart  Fox's  wonderful  speech.  To  read,  therefore,  his  in- 
terior history,  his  letters,  the  secret  negotiations,  George  the 
Third's  notes,  the  progress  of  the  peace  of  1783,  the  coalition, 
the  India  Bill,  the  Regency  question — all  this  was  so  fresh, 
that  I  confess  it  gratified  me  not  a  little.  Lord  John  has 
done  his  duty  well,  honestly,  candidly,  and  with  great  judg- 
ment. The  work  is  awkwardly  made  up.  The  moral  of  it 
is  mournful.     Such  a  display  of  chicane,  craft,  depravity  of 

private  character,  and  absence  of  all  reference  to  religion,  is 

1 1 
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quite  disgusting.     Bad  as  public  men  may  be  now,  they  era 
infinitely  better  than  they  were  seventy  years  ago.' 

*  August  21th.  I  am  busy  in  changing  my  house  at  Seram- 
pore.  The  owners  (Baboos)  would  not  repair  it.  I  am 
going  into  a  larger  and  much  better  dwelling.' 

In  the  month  of  October  the  Bishop's  eldest  grandson, 
Daniel  Frederic  Wilson  (with  his  wife),  arrived  in  Calcutta. 
He  was  gladly  received,  admitted  into  Holy  Orders,  and 
during  the  diort  period  of  his  visit,  attached  to  the 
Cathedral. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1854,  a  short  visit  was 
paid  to  the  missionary  stations  of  Krishnaghur  and  Burdw&n; 
out  the  more  lengthened  Visitation  was  reserved  for  the 
autumn,  when,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blomefield  as  his  com- 
panions, the  Bishop  ascended  the  river  to  Allahabad  as  in 
lormer  times.  Here  he  stayed  a  week,  and  performed 
the  customary  duties,  holding  an  Ordination  for  three 
missionary  candidate,  one  of  whom  was  Daoud  Singh  of 
Umritsir,  who  had  maintained  a  steady  Christian  character 
for  nine  years.  Then,  dropping  down  the  river  quietly,  he 
performed  without  fatigue  the  duties  of  each  successive 
station;  and,  having  "set  in  order  the  things  that  were 
wanting,"  he  arrived  in  Calcutta  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1854.     His  journal-letters  will  tell  the  history  of  1855, 

'  Calcutta,  January  25th,  1856.  Who  should  come  in 
yesterday  about  noon,  but  Dr.  Macdougal  of  Borneo,  now 
the  Bishop- elect  of  Labuan.  He  landed  last  evening  with 
wife  and  child.  He  has  only  received  Sir  George  Gxey's 
notice  of  his  appointment;  and  has  come  here  with  tiie 
anticipation  of  being  consecrated  by  my  Sufiragan  Bishops 
and  myself.  Many  things,  however,  must  be  cleared  up 
before  I  can  act :  and  some  months  probably  must  elapse.' 

*  January  27th.  Mrs.  EUerton  nas  informed  me  that 
Dr.  Jackson,  with  whom  she  has  Hved  eight  years,  is  going 
home,^  as  soon  as  he  can  settle  her  in  a  comfortable  residence 
— "  Would  I  take  her  in  P"  "  Yes ;  and  rejoice  to  do  it, " 
was  my  reply.  When  the  Archdeacon  has  embarked,  she 
will  come  and  see  what  accommodation  I  can  give  her.* 

'  Mrs.  Ellerton  was  the  motber-in-law  of  Bishop  Corrie,  and  imiyemlly 
respected  for  her  genuine  piety,  unaffected  simplicity,  and  extensive  usefulness. 

'  Archdeacon  Pratt  had  been  compelled,  by  serious  illness,  to  resort  to 
England. 
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The  Blomefields  have  four  rooms.  If  Mrs.  Ellerton  comes, 
it  will  be  a  blessing  to  my  house  and  family,  my  guests 
and  clergy.' 

*  January  2Sth,  Bishop  Carr  was  perfectly  right,  I  think, 
in  taking  the  rectory  of  Bath^periectly.  To  wait  for  an 
English  Bishopric,  would  be  pride  and  folly  combined  in  an 
Indian  Bishop.' 

'  February  5th.  On  Saturday  the  East  Indian  Railway 
was  publicly  inaugurated  by  the  Governor- General.  Alcoves 
with  flowers,  formed  a  covered  way  from  the  gh&t  to  an 
ornamented  steamer:  and  other  alcoves  led  up  to  the  station- 
house.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Governor- General  arrived,  and 
I  read  a  prayer,  in  my  church  robes,  before  the  trains  started. 
Mr.  Fisher,  who  was  acting  as  archdeacon,  and  Mr.  Blome- 
field,  in  their  surplices,  read  some  portions  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Twenty-four  carriages  then  earned  six  or  seven  hundred 
gentlemen  to  Burdw^n,  a  distance  of  sixty*  seven  miles,  in 
three  hours.  There  a  breakfast  was  prepared;  and  a  number 
of  excellent  speeches  were  afterwards  delivered.  I  reached 
home  by  halt-past  seven,  after  eleven  hours  of  great  heat 
and  fatigue.' 

*  February  7th.  The  hundred  and  fortieth  clerical  meet- 
ing was  held  to-day.  There  were  twenty-seven  present. 
My  exhortation  in  chapel,  before  breakfast,  was  on  the 
**  Christian  Race ; "  and  after  breakfast  I  asked  Dr.  Mac- 
dougal  to  address  the  clergy,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
Sar&wak  Mission.' 

'February  2Srd.  Yesterday  I  received  a  telegraphic 
despatch  from  Madras.     It  was  as  foUows : — 

*  "  The  Bishop  of  Madras  has  returned  in  safety  to  the 
Hills,  and  would  be  glad  if  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  would 
come  and  spend  three  months  of  the  hot  weather  with  him  : 
an  answer  is  requested."  ' 

*  My  answer  is : — 

*  "  Prepare  to  come  here  in  October  to  assist  in  conse- 
crating the  Bishop  of  Labuan.     I  cannot  go  to  you." 

*  Now  to  write  by  the  D&k,  I  could  not  have  heard  and 
replied  under  twenty-eight  days :  as  it  is,  it  has  taken  twelve 
hours.  What  changes  are  taking  place  in  India !  This  is 
almost  miraculous ! 

*Dr.  Macdougal  has  gone  back  to  Sarawak,  and  it  is 

arranged  that  he  shall  return  for  consecration  in  October, 

if  all  be  well  and  right.' 

'  March  Slst.    Mrs.  Ellerton  came  to  reside  with  me  on 

I  I  2 
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the  27th.  She  enters  her  eighty-fourth  year  on  May  30th. 
She  is  very  chatty  and  pleasant,  and  punctual  in  coming  to 
meals.  Many  useful  remarks  fall  from  her  in  conversation. 
She  has  a  turn  for  humour,  and  tells  anecdotes  of  former 
times.  There  is  a  savour  of  downright  piety  and  simplicity 
of  heart  in  all  she  says.  Her  faculties  are  perfect.  She 
loves  authority  and  obedience.  She  jokes  with  me;  and 
calls  mo  "  twice  seven  "  (77).  I  keep  four  bearera  for  her 
exclusive  use.  We  sit  round  our  tea-table  at  a  little  before 
eight — Mrs.  EUerton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blomefield,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Yate,  myself,  Margaret  (a  school  girl,  waiting  on  Mrs, 
EUerton),  and  Andrew,  my  writer;  and  then  I  expound 
briefly,  have  a  hymn  read,  and  close  the  day  with  prayer.' 

The  picture  thus  drawn  of  the  family  group  is  surely  very 
interesting,  and  has  something  in  it  of  pnmitive  simplicity. 

The  arrangement  by  which  Mrs.  EUerton  was  received 
into  the  Palace,  proved  permanent.  Her  only  relatives 
being  absent,  and  her  little  property  settled  on  them  by  will, 
she  ppent  her  last  days  there  in  peace.  Their  intercourse 
was  very  pleasant,  though  chequered  with  frequent  and 
serious  attacks  of  illness.  When  she  was  well,  ihe  Bishop 
would  go  and  sit  in  her  room  after  dinner  for  conversation  : 
when  ill,  he  would  visit  her  twice  each  day,  or  oftener,  for 
reading  and  prayer.  She  survived  the  Bishop  just  three 
weeks. 

'  April  12th,  My  last  journey  certainly  did  me  good,  as  I 
hope  it  may  have  done  spiritual  good  to  my  clergy  and  their 
flocks.  My  next  plans  lie  thus,  Deo  volente.  In  October, 
my  Charge,  Ordination,  Confirmation,  Consecration.  Then 
from  November  to  February  the  visitation  down  the  Straits, 
aU  by  steamers— no  sailing — ^no  d&k  travelling.  It  will  be 
five  years  since  I  visited  the  Straits,  and  it  will  be  my  first 
visit  to  Burmah.  But  the  heavenly  visit  and  transfer  may 
come  first.' 

*  October  l^th.  Things  are  moving  on.  The  Bishop-elect 
of  Labuan  arrived  last  week ;  Bishop  Smith  (Victoria)  on 
the  10th ;  Bishop  of  Madras  and  Mrs.  Dealtry  are  expected 
to-morrow.  Dr.  Macdougal,  with  his  buoyant  spirits,  fine 
health,  and  romantic  zeal,  is  very  much  liked.  All  the 
gentry  are  asking  him  to  dinner.  I  have  promised  him  the 
Offertory  on  Thursday,  and  a  sermon  on  the  28th,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Sar&wak  Mission.' 
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*  October  IQth.  Yesterday  and  to-day  have  almost  overset 
me.  I  have  been  in  a  whu*l.  I  have  three  bishops  in  my 
house.  I  have  not  been  able  to  finish  my  Charge.  A  party 
of  forty  are  invited  to  breakfast  on  Friday,  and  on  Saturday 
and  Monday  an  hundred  and  twenty  more.  This  morning 
we  sent  out  two  hundred  letters  of  invitation  to  all  the  gentry 
to  attend  the  Consecration.  It  is  the  first  time  such  a  ser- 
vice has  taken  place  out  of  England,  since  the  Reformation. 
We  fear  a  crush.  But  I  endeavour  to  keep  all  in  a  calm, 
holy,  waiting  spirit.  It  is  difficult  amidst  so  much  unavoid- 
able distraction.' 

*  Monday,  October  22nd,  The  Consecration  took  place 
with  wonderful  success  on  Thursday.  Bishops  Dealtry  and 
Smith  only  just  arrived  in  time.  Dealtry  preached  a  glorious 
sermon,  which  will  be  printed.  The  Cathedral  was  crowded. 
Hundreds  crammed  themselves  into  every  comer;  but 
hundreds  could  get  no  admission.  The  sight  of  the  two 
assistant  Bishops  conducting  the  Bishop-elect  in  his  rochet 
from  the  distant  vestry,  and  presenting  nim  to  me,  was  most 
affecting;  and  when,  having  returned  to  robe  himself,  he 
kneeled  at  the  Communion  rails,  the  congregation  seemed 
overwhelmed.  The  presence  of  three  Bishops  in  the  heart 
of  heathen  India,  setting  apart  a  Missionary  Bishop  for  the 
immense  field  of  Borneo,  was  an  event  almost  miraculous. 
Bishops  Dealtry  and  Smith  preached  yesterday  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  Old  Church.  But  I  have  fallen  sick : 
and  was  unable  to  be  present  at  my  breakfast  this  morning. 
How  I  shall  get  on  to-morrow  with  my  Charge,  I  know  not. 
But  I  am  in  God's  hands,  and  have  only  to  commit  myself 
to  Him  in  humble  penitence,  faith,  and  prayer.' 

*  Tuesday,  October  23rdL  I  have  had  a  great  deliverance 
from  my  fears.  I  thought  "  I  shall  never  be  well  enough 
to  hold  my  Visitation  and  deliver  my  Charge.'*  But  1  have 
held  it ;  and  with  the  help  of  my  chaplain,  and  leaving  out 
some  parts,  the  Charge  did  not  take  much  more  than  an 
hour.  Thus  an  anxiety  of  four  years,  and  a  close  applica- 
tion of  six  months  is  terminated.  But  I  was  not  fit  for  the 
duty,  as  you  will  easily  judge  when  you  read  the  Charge.' 

This  Charge  will  introduce  as  usual  a  new  chapter.  The 
Correspondence  which  intervenes,  and  which  in  this  case  will 
run  beyond  the  proper  date,  shows  a  pen  as  vigorous,  and  a 
mind  as  dear  as  ever. 
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TO  MRS.  PERCIVAL  WHITE. 

*  Calcutta,  July,  1851. 

*  You  will  have  heard  how  ill  I  have  been.  I  was  seized 
with  a  chill,  which  produced  internal  inflammation,  and  at 
one  time  threatened  my  life.  I  thank  God  I  was  more  calm 
in  the  prospect,  than  I  could  have  thought.  I  was  enabled, 
and  am  enabled,  to  trust  myself  simply  and  without  reserve, 
on  the  infinite  atonement  and  propitiation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  on  his  equally  boundless  wisdom,  love,  and  power. 
This  is  enough.  I  stand  to  all  I  have  said  and  taught  for 
twenty  years.  Not  a  word  do  I  retract.  I  only  mourn 
over  the  mixture  of  human  infirmity  in  the  manner  of  my 
defence  of  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Farewell,  per- 
haps for  ever  in  this  dying  world  :  but  in  the  hope  of  a  re- 
umon  and  recognition  in  the  world  above.* 

TO  HIS  GRANDCHILD,  LUCY  ANN  WII^SON. 

'Calcutta,  May,  1851. 

*  God's  love  is  as  much  seen  in  chastisements  as  in  the 
blessings  of  prosperity.  We  soon  forget  ourselves  if  every- 
thing goes  smooth.  The  "Hill  of  difficulty"  and  the 
"Valley  of  humiliation"  are  to  be  passed,  as  it  were, 
alternately  by  the  Christian  pilgrim  :  and  both  conspire  to 
make  the  views  from  the  "  Delectable  mountains  "  brighter 
and  more  attractive.  I  am  looking  forward,  dearest  Lucy, 
to  the  River,  and  whether  Christian's  fears  may  be  mine, 
or  Hopeful's  more  cheerful  confidence,  if  I  do  but  pass  safely 
over  all  will  be  well.  The  grand  thin^  is  to  stand  pre- 
pared when  the  Master  calls.  If  HE  is  with  me,  I  need 
fear  no  evil.' 


TO  MISS  CATHERINE  CECIL. 

*  Calcutta,  May^  1S52. 

'  I  received  a  few  days  since  my  eight  copies  of  your 
venerable  father's  Thoughts,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  twelve 
more  copies  being  sent  for  me.  The  work  is  invaluable. 
The  intertwining  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ  with  the  feelings 
and  practice  of  daily  life,  is  unequalled.  I  know  nothing 
Uke  it  in  the  compass  of  tiieology.     I  lent  a  copy  of  the  first 
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edition  to  a  young  clergyman  in  sickness,  exacting  a  promise 
that  he  would  read  one  a  day.  I  have  given  a  copy  of  my 
second  edition  to  one  of  my  Cathedral  missionaries  under  the 
same  condition.  Thus  I  disperse  the  invaluable  blessing  far 
and  wide  in  this  dry  and  desolate  land.  How  does  my 
friend  Miss  Cecil  do  P  Does  she  still  play  the  organ  in  St. 
John's,  Bedford  Row  ?  How  is  that  dear  old  church  going 
on  after  the  earthquake  of  B.  Noel's  secession  ?  Seventy 
years  has  that  "  well  of  salvation  "  been  now  open  !  And 
how  many,  many,  like  Mrs.  Hawkes,  have  been  bom  there ! 
Farewell,  till  we  meet  before  the  throne  ;  and,  then,  which 
of  us  will  sing  loudest,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain"?' 

TO  A  CHAPLAIN  IN  THE  UPPER  PROVINCES. 

*  Calcutta,  Pdfmary,  1852. 

'  Knowing  that  your  own  mind  privately  is  fixed,  and  has 
been  for  years,  I  did  not  choose  to  enter  into  communication 
with  you  except  in  an  official  manner. 

'  2.  I  have  now  only  to  state,  that  you  are  hereby  required 
to  abstain  from  all  the  customs  and  habits  to  which  the  vene- 
rable Archdeacon,  knowing  my  mind,  objected  so  properly. 

*  3.  You  are  not  to  turn  your  back  on  the  people  when 
reciting  the  creeds.  You  are  to  preach  in  your  black  gown, 
and  not  in  your  surplice.  You  have  an  organ  and  singers 
who  chaunt  the  Te  Deum,  &c.,  and  sing  a  psalm  or  hymn 
between  the  Litany  and  the  Communion  service — you  will 
direct  them  to  sing  a  psalm  or  hymn  between  the  Commu- 
nion service  and  the  Sermon  also.  You  are  not  to  use  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  except  when  the  blessed 
Communion  is  administered.  You  are  not  to  call  the  Com- 
munion table  an  "  Altar." 

'  4.  The  practice  of  this  diocese  is  not  to  be  broken  in 
upon  by  an  mdividual  clergyman  or  his  private  opinion. 

*  6.  The  late  Archbishop's  circular-letter  expressly  recom- 
mends that  no  old  usage,  though  in  strictness  rubrical,  is  to 
be  revived,  nor  any  new  usages  introduced  in  times  like  the 
present. 

*  6.  But  I  take  the  higher  ground — ^my  authority  as  Bishop, 
to  regulate  what  usa^s  may  be  retained,  and  what  omitted 
in  the  climate  of  India :  keeping  to  the  practice  for  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  at  home,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  to 
that  of  my  episcopacy  for  nearly  twenty  years.' 
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TO  ARCHDEACON  PRATT,  AT  THE  CAPE. 

'Calcutta,  June^  1854. 

*  I  have  been  very  poorly  for  eight  days  with  the  same 
complaint  as  laid  me  so  low  in  1851.  Dr.  Webb  does  not 
anticipate  a  speedy  recovery.  Can  I  wonder  that,  just  com- 
pleting my  seventy-sixth  year,  I  should  be  "  going  the  way 
of  all  the  earth?"  And  ought  I  not  to  praise  the  Lord 
that  the  alleviations  of  my  complaint  are  so  great  that  I  can 
read  and  write  letters,  and  attend  to  indispensable  business  ? 
And  shall  I  not  trust  His  love  who  has  borne  with  me 
during  a  ministry  of  fifty-three  years  ?  Yes :  my  beloved 
friends,  praise  becomes  me  continually.  Mr.  Bos^veU  sat 
with  me  an  hour  yesterday ;  he  rejoices  in  the  promise,  "  at 
eventide  it  shall  be  light :"  he  says  Baxter's  last  words 
were  "  almost  weU  :"  and  that  Mrs.  Fry  said,  "  the  brooks 
of  refreshment  were  more  abimdant  as  she  drew  near  her 
end."  He  also  gave  me  some  Latin  lines  said  to  have  been 
hung  round  the  neck  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  her  exe- 
cution : — 

"  Care  mi  Jesn, 
In  dur&  caten^ 
In  niiser&  poenft, 
Flendo,  gemendo, 
£t  genn  flectendo, 
AdorOi  imploro, 
Ut  Uberas  me  !" 

*  All  Calcutta  is  quiet,  and  going  on  well.  Bishop  Carr 
has  taken  the  Abbey  Church,   Bath,  which  Mr.  Brodrick 

resigned  from  ill-health.     Mr.  has  come  out  with  a 

prophetical  volume  which  quite  chokes  me.  But  it  is  in  a 
grave  and  evangelical  spirit,  and  worth  reading.  The  Qt)- 
vemor-General  has  gazetted  the  notice  for  a  day  of  Humi- 
liation.    "  Christ  is  all "  to  D.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  DR.  STEINKOPFP. 

'Calcutta,  Februar^f,  1854. 

*  Tour  varied  and  long-continued  trials,  my  beloved  friend, 
have  been  ordered  by  infinite  wisdom  and  love.  Li  one 
lesson  which  you  speak  of  having  learnt,  I  can  fully  sympa- 
thise with  you— the  secret  evils  of  the  heart.  Yes ;  the 
recesses  of  corruption,  the  undiscovered  territories  laid  open ; 
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this  is  indeed  the  lesson  I  also  have  been  taught  by  the 
Divine  dealings  with  me.  The  government  of  the  thoughts 
is  an  especial  difficulty  with  me.  The  association  of  ideas, 
the  recurrence  of  old  sins,  the  defilement  of  the  fancy  and 
imagination :  these  are  my  burden  and  grief.  But  the  infi- 
nite atonement  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  is  our  refuge. 
There  we  hide  our  confusion  of  face,  and  look  to  our  heavenly 
Father  with  humble  confidence.  To  this  blessed  Saviour  I 
commend  you,  my  beloved  friend,  and  beg  the  continuance 
of  your  prayers.' 


TO  HIS  GRANDCHILD,  ALICE  W.  BATEMAN,  ON  CONFIRMATION. 

'  Serampobb,  June,  1855. 

*  As  I  hear  that  you  have  just  been  confirmed,  I  force 
myself  to  find  strength  and  spirits  to  write  you  a  word  of  love 
and  counsel  on  the  important  engagement  you  have  entered 
into.  All  depends  on  yourself  under  God.  Confirmation 
will  of  itself  do  you  little  good  imless  you  meant  what  you 
solemnly  promised ;  that  is,  to  take  on  you,  now  you  are 
come  to  age,  the  vows  made  in  your  name  at  your  baptism. 
You  were  then  dedicated  and  made  over  by  your  pious 
parents  to  God  your  Saviour,  to  renounce  the  Devil  and  the 
miserable  slavery  and  bondage  of  sin,  to  believe*  from  your 
heart  all  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  made  known  in  the 
Bible,  and  to  walk  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  God's  blessed 
commandments. 

*  To  this  end,  you  must  pray,  my  love,  for  God's  Holy 
Spirit  to  teach,  to  illuminate,  to  strengthen,  and  guide  you. 

*  When  you  begin  to  pray  from  your  heart,  you  will  soon 
feel  the  reluctance  of  your  nature.  This  reluctance  you 
must  overcome  by  God's  Spirit  helping  you. 

*  So  when  you  would  shut  out  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
the  same  opposition  will  arise,  and  must  be  conquered  in  the 
same  way. 

'  Religion  is  a  very  gradual  thin^,  imperceptible  almost 
(except  in  the  case  of  very  extraordmary  conversions),  and 
only  to  be  discerned,  like  the  wind,  in  its  effects.  Therefore 
go  on  and  form  good  habits,  and  obey  the  voice  of  conscience. 
Consider  all  religious  duties,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means 
towards  an  end.  Perform  aU  your  obligations  as  a  scholar, 
a  daughter,  a  young  lady  in  society,  with  diligence  and  sim- 
plicity, relying  on  God  for  help,  and  seeking  pardon  for  all 
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your  sins  and  short-comings.  Don't  be  discouraged  because 
you  cannot  altogether  do  the  things  you  aim  at.  You  never 
will  as  long  as  you  live.  But  Christ  will  wash  you  in  his 
blood,  and  comfort  you  if  you  are  sincere.' 


TO  HIS  GRANDCHILD,  LOUISA  WILSON. 

'Serampobe,  March,  1857. 

*  Follow,  my  dear  grandchild,  the  steps  of  your  beloved 
parents  in  the  faith  and  love  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and 
you  will  be  happy  in  time  and  eternity.  Be  earnest  in 
your  secret  prayers.  Commit  to  memory  passages  of  the 
holy  Bible.  Thus  you  will  learn  what  a  sinner  you  are  by 
nature  and  practice — and  what  a  great  atonement  our  Lord 
Christ  has  made  on  the  Cross.  He  will  give  you  His  grace 
if  you  seek  it,  and  by  his  Holy  Spirit  will  make  you  a  new 
creature.' 


TO  A  CHAPLAIN  IN  THE  PUNJAUB. 

*Caloxttta,  May,  1856. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  you  than  the  high 
sentiments  you  entertain  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  ef 
your  office :  and  I  have  the  less  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question  you  propose,  because  it  has  been  decided  again  and 
again  by  the  Supreme  Government,  and  by  myself,  during 
the  course  of  my  episcopate. 

*  The  Roman  Cathohcs  are  not  conmiitted  to  your  care. 
Tour  office,  as  a  chaplain  of  the  Hon.  Company,  is  confined 
to  the  Protestants  in  the  regiments  at  your  station. 

*  You  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Government  firom 
provoking  the  displeasure  of  the  Brigadier,  the  jealousy  of 
the  Romanist  priest,  and  the  possible  discontent  of  the  sol- 
diers themselves,  by  attempting  to  instruct  that  division  of 
the  troops  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  duly  salaried 
priests  lOT  their  spiritual  guidance. 

*  Your  Ordination  vows  direct  you  to  minister  the  Holy 
Sacraments  "in  the  congregation  when  you  are  lawfully 
appointed  thereto." 

*At  home,  the  limits  of  the  parish  where  a  priest  is 
located  and  licensed,  form  the  boundaries  of  his  calling, 
and  to  proceed  into  other  parishes  woidd  be  an  irregularity 
which  would  incur  spiritual  admonition. 
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*'The  limits  of  the  chaplain  in  India  are  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  stations  where  he  is  licensed  to  serve ;  and 
even  amongst  the  Protestants  he  would  not  be  authorised 
to  attempt  the  proselytism  of  Presbyterians  or  Baptists. 

*  The  universal  method  of  Indian  chaplains  is  to  hold 
divine  service  twice  a  week  with  the  Protestants  in  hospital; 
collecting  the  convalescents  in  some  convenient  verandah, 
or  other  place. 

'  The  bed-ridden  Protestants  are  instructed  in^vidually 
by  a  few  words  affectionately  directed  to  them  in  their 
beds. 

'If  the  sick  are  too  numerous  for  one  visit,  they  are 
divided  by  the  chaplain  into  classes,  and  he  visits  first 
one  class  and  then  another,  as  his  time  and  strength  allow. 

*  In  case  of  any  voluntary  application  to  the  chap- 
lain on  the  part  of  the  Romanist,  it  will  be  the  chaplain's 
happiness  to  comply  with  it  in  a  mild  and  unobserved 
manner. 

*  It  removes  all  responsibility  from  your  own  conscience 
when  you  are  thus  told  that  you  must  confine  your  minis- 
trations to  those  to  whom  you  are  legally  appointed  and 
licensed.' 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  INDIA  ON  ASSISTANT 

CHAPLAINS. 

*  October,  1856. 

*I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your  Lordship's 
favourable  consideration  the  enclosed  petition  of  the  body 
of  assistant  chaplains. 

*  The  object  is  to  obtain  a  settled  period  when  all  assis- 
tant chaplains  will  be  entitled  to  the  higher  remuneration 
of  the  chaplains  on  full  pay. 

*  The  present  uncertamty  of  the  period  of  their  promo- 
tion is  depressing  to  the  last  degree,  and  prevents  that 
careful  forethought  and  arrangement  for  the  support  of 
their  perhaps  growing  families,  which  a  fixed  prospect 
would  enable  them  to  form. 

*  The  larger  number  of  assistant  chaplains  will,  indeed, 
never  reach  the  higher  grade  till  the  whole  of  their  perioji 
of  service  has  expired ;  that  is,  they  will  never  enjoy  it 
at  all. 

*  At  the  same  time,  the  moment  they  come  out,  they  are 
liable  to  be  appointed,  from  the  eidgencies  of  the  service,  to 
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the  most  weighty  and  responsible  stations ;  three  have  been 
recently  marched  off  to  Peshawur,  to  cite  one  example,  and 
another  placed  in  Calcutta. 

*  They  seem  entitled,  therefore,  to  the  hope  of  advance- 
ment within  some  fair  and  moderate  period. 

*  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  our  Honourable  Masters  will  cheer- 
fully take  the  case  into  their  favourable  consideration,  if 
only  your  Lordship  in  Council  would  make  the  warm  and 
urgent  representations  I  am  persuaded  you  will. 

*  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that,  taking  the  circumstances 
of  India  into  consideration,  and  the  contingent  afflictions, 
separations,  and  expenses  which  invariably  attend  all  chap- 
lains, that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  as  respects  the 
assistant  chaplain5»,  is  underpaid. 

*  The  indisposition  of  the  Honourable  Court  to  changes  I 
well  know.  But  India  is  not  what  it  was  when  the  plan  of 
a  double  measure  of  remuneration  was  first  devised.  The 
relative  position  of  the  assistants  has  been  becoming  worse 
and  worse  for  years.  I  feel  a  considerable  confidence, 
therefore,  that  the  petition  I  now  enclose  will  be  conceded 
to  the  Reverend  Chaplains,  who  address  it,  through  me, 
to  your  Lordship.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 


SEVENTH  AND  LAST  VISITATION. 
1865—1857. 

Last  Charge — Visitation  to  Bnrmab — Meets  Lord  Dalhonsie  — Saceessfal  appli- 
cations— Prompt  action— American  Missionaries — Primitive  abode — lakeB 
spiritual  possession  of  Bnrraah— Sermons  —  Confirmations -Voyage  to 
Madras— Bishop  Dealtry — Vibit  to  Ceylon — Pearl  Sermon — Lord  and 
Lady  Canning — Calcutta  Journals — Thanksgiving  sermon  for  Peace — 
Cathedral  Improvements — Donation — Terrible  Accident — Tenderness  of 
spirit— (kthedral  Endowment  Fund— Coadjutor  Bishop — Indian  Mutinies 
— Sermon  on  **  Prayer,  the  Keluge  of  the  afflicted  Church  " — The  Bishop 
enters  his  eightieth  year— Meeting  for  Prayer — Humiliation  Sermon — 
Captain  Peel  and  the  *' Shannon'* — Trip  to  Sand-heads — Captain  Key 
and  the  "Sanspareil" — Four  Letters  —  Receiving  Ship  —  Reflections — 
Return  to  Calcutta — His  Dkatu — Funeral  senuons  in  Islington — Respect 
paid  to  the  Bishop^s  memory — Testimonies  to  his  worth — Last  Will  and 
Testament. 

The  Charge  which  the  Bishop  delivered  on  Octoher  23rd, 
1855,  was  HIS  last.  It  was  based  upon  the  address  of  St. 
Paul  at  Miletus  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus. 
All  the  parts  of  that  address  were  carefully  expounded  and 
applied  to  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  characters 
of  the  clergy  in  the  present  day.  This  was  followed  by 
honourable  mention  of  Colonel  Forbes,  the  architect  of  the 
Cathedral,  of  Mr.  Weitbrecht,  the  Church  Missionary,  and 
of  Mr.  D.  Jones,  the  Propagation  Missionary — all  of  whom 
had  departed  to  their  rest.  The  recent  Minute  of  Govern- 
ment for  making  "grants  in  aid"  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  after  the  plan  of  the  Privy  Council  at  home, 
was  discussed  and  approved.  The  progress  of  Missions  and 
the  statistics  of  the  diocese,  with  other  incidental  topics 
of  interest,  were  introduced.  All  was  gentle,  quiet,  and 
subdued ;  and  the  last  words  ever  addressed  by  him  to  the 
assembled  clergy  were  as  follows : — 

'And  now,  brethren,  I  most  affectionately  commend  you  to 
Ood  and  to  tfte  word  of  His  grace.    This  is  a  guardianship 
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under  which  we  may  comfortably  leave  each  other.  The 
inheritance  of  the  Saints  in  light  is  before  us.  The  more  we 
study  the  Word  of  God's  grace,  the  better  shall  we  be  pre- 
pared for  that  xmspeakable  blessedness  —  an  inheritance 
incorruptible  and  undejiled,  and  which  fadeth  not  away,  as  all 
earthly  possessions  do,  and  must — an  inheritance  purchased 
for  the  Church  of  God  by  His  own  bloody  to  which  repentance 
towards  God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesm  Christ,  are 
the  means  of  conducting  us — an  inheritance  for  which  they 
only  who  are  sanctified  and  prepared  will  be  admitted. 

*  The  time  will  come  on  earth  when  the  dearest  friends 
must  be  torn  one  from  another ;  but  we  look  forward  to  a 
state  where  nothing  shall  separate  us,  nothing  give  occasion 
to  the  words  which  St.  Paul  spake,  and  which  were  above 
all  grievous  to  his  flock,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more;  but  where  a  blessed  reunion  with  those,  whom  we 
have  loved  here  below  in  Christ,  will  eflface  every  preceding 
sorrow  and  trouble,  and  all  the  past  will  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  eternal  fruition,  and  joy,  and  holiness,  and  mutual 
love  and  transport,  of  seeing  Jesus  our  Master  as  he  is,  and 
being  with  him  for  ever  and  ever.' 

The  whole  spirit  and  tone  of  the  Charge  was  what  it 
professed  to  be,  paternal  and  affectionate ;  and  it  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  preceding  ones,  that  the  calm  and 
tranquil  evening  does  to  the  early  dawn  and  sultry  day. 
The  Church  in  India  should  ask  for  the  re-publication  of 
these  seven  (or  if  the  missionary  Charge  at  Tanjore,  and 
the  local  Charge  at  Bombay  be  added — ^tihese  nine)  Charges. 
No  topic  of  interest  was  omitted  in  them.  No  labour  was 
ever  spared.  The  statistics  are  most  valuable,  and  the 
narrative  of  events  most  important.  Whilst  they  bear 
testimony  to  the  Bishop's  faithfulness  as  a  ruler  in  the 
house  of  God,  so  do  they  furnish  materials  for  a  history 
of  the  Church  in  India.  Collected  into  a  small  volume, 
they  would  prove  a  valuable  deposit  for  the  one,  and  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  other. 

When  the  Charge  had  been  delivered,  and  the  usual 
duties  performed,  the  Bishop  and  his  chaplain  embarked 
in  the  Tenasserim,  a  large  armed  steamer^urposing  to  visit 
Chittagong,  Akyab,  Rangoon,  Prome,  Tnyat-moo,  Moul- 
mein,  Penang,  Singapore,  Point-de-Galle,  and  Madras. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  him  over  ground  already 
trodden,  but  the  last  Burmese  war  had  brought  large  acces- 
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sions  of  territory  to  Britisli  India,  and  these  will  require 
notice.  A  whole  district  had  been  annexed,  important 
places  were  occupied,  large  military  cantonments  were  fixed 
on,  a  new  town  (to  be  called  "  Dalhousie  ")  was  in  con- 
templation, the  magnificent  Irrawaddy  was  commanded, 
commerce  was  rapidly  developing  itself,  four  European  and 
thirteen  native  regiments  kept  the  peace,  and  everything 
betokened  at  the  time  a  permanent  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion of  the  annexed  provinces.  To  these  the  Bishop's 
course  was  directed,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  give  things  a  right  bias  and  a  strong  impulse.  Lord 
Dalhousie,  also,  was  expected  for  a  final  visit  ere  he  re- 
signed that  authority  which  he  had  held  with  so  firm  a  hand, 
and  so  clear  a  head — ^but  with  such  short  prescience  ! 

After  stopping  at  Akyab,  and  performing  all  required 
duties  there,  the  Bishop  pushed  on  for  Rangoon,  part  of  the 
newly  acquired  territory,  and  situated  on  a  navigable  river 
forming  part  of  the  network  of  the  Irrawaddy.  He  arrived 
on  November  14th,  and  was  most  kindly  received  by  the 
Commissioner,  Major  Phayre,  the  Brigadier,  Colonel  Russel, 
and  the  Chaplain,  Mr.  Bull.  There  was  much  to  be  done — 
chaplains  to  settle,  churches  to  build,  sites  to  choose,  sermons 
to  preach,  hospitals  and  schools  to  visit.  Old  times  seemed 
to  have  returned,  and  the  approach  of  the  Governor-General 
stimulated  him  to  have  all  his  requests  in  readiness.  Lord 
Dalhousie  landed  on  November  20th,  and  fixed  the  next 
day  to  see  the  Bishop.  The  result  may  be  best  told  in  his 
own  words : — 

*  His  Lordship  has  granted  everything  I  asked.  First, 
three  churches,  to  cost  thirty-five  thousand  rupees  each, 
in  the  cantonments.  Secondly,  one  church  in  the  town. 
Thirdly,  an  order  to  the  Executive  Engineer  to  begin  them 
at  once.  Fourthly,  burial-grounds  to  be  set  apart  and  con- 
secrated. Fifthly,  all  I  asked  for  Akyab  also  was  granted. 
Blessed  then,  be  Thou,  0  God !  for  these  fi-esh  and  unde- 
served mercies.  I  never  had  a  larger  budget  of  requests 
to  make,  and  I  obtained  them  all.  The  Governor-General 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow.  He  embarks  for 
England  from  Calcutta  on  the  first  of  March.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  very  next  day,  the  foimdation 
stone  of  the  church  in  the  town  was  laid.  The  Bishop  made 
a  long  address  on  the  occasion,  and  called  the  church  ''St. 
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Andrew's,"  in  reverence  and  gratitude  for  "Andrew,  Marquis 
Dalhousie."  In  the  evening  he  held  pleasant  intercourse 
with  his  Lordship.  Large  parties  were  no  longer  desired  by 
him,  for  his  voice  was  feeble,  and  his  hearing  dull ;  but  a 
small  party  like  this,  when,  as  he  says,  "  Lord  Dalhousde 
chatted  with  all  freedom  and  kindness,"  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  The  talk  was  of  Sebastopol  and  the  Duke.  Our 
commanders  were  freely  criticised,  and  their  errors,  as 
pointed  out  at  home,  openly  condemned.  "  Veteran  soldiers 
should  have  been  sent  to  storm  the  Redan ;  and  not  raw 
recruits."  "  Reserves  ought  to  have  been  at  hand  to  insure, 
or  to  complete  success."  Had  the  Duke  been  alive,  the 
Russian  war  would  never  have  taken  place,  nor  would  the 
Russian  army  ever  have  crossed  the  Pruth.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  a  most  profound  awe  for  Wellington.  When 
one  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  his  son,  came  over  to  England 
some  time  back,  he  had  orders  to  call  first  upon  the  Duke, 
and  tender  his  respects ;  but  the  Duke  came  up  at  once 
from  Walmer  Castle  in  his  green  imiform,  as  a  Russian 
Field  Marshal,  to  anticipate  him. 

In  such  racy  converse  as  this,  the  evening  passed  away, 
and  the  Bishop  retired  at  nine  o'clock.  The  next  day  the 
Governor-General  and  Lady  Susan  Ramsay,  his  daughter, 
embarked  for  Calcutta;  but  the  Bishop's  duties  were  not 
completed,  and  he  remained.  He  staked  out  the  ground  for 
anotner  church,  preached  several  times,  held  confirmations, 
re-visited  hospitals  and  schools.  He  went  also  to  Kanendine 
in  the  jungle,  to  see  the  American  missionaries  labouring 
amongst  the  Karens,  and  found  there  twelve  t!iousand  con- 
verts, with  four  thousand  catechumens.  The  converts  not 
only  maintained  themselves,  but  cultivated  the  land,  and 
were  becoming  rich.     All  this  excited  deep  interest. 

He  then  embarked  in  another  steamer  called  the  Ner- 
bicddah,  and  went  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Irrawaddy, 
passing  Donabew  and  Prome,  to  Thyat-mop,  the  most  ad- 
vanced European  station  on  our  side  the  river.  Here  he 
arrived  on  Saturday  the  1st  December,  and  was  received  by 
Brigadier  Lane  into  a  most  primitive  abode.  It  consisted  of 
a  few  upright  wooden  posts  and  beams  supporting  a  house  of 
matting — 9ie  roof  matting,  the  floor  matting,  the  walls 
matting,  the  partitions  matting  —  through  all  which  the 
rather  chilly  wind  had  free  and  fiill  circulation.  "  It  is  far 
worse  than  a  tent,''  he  said.    On  the  Sunday  divine  services 
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were  perfonned.  On  Monday  the  site  of  the  new  church  was 
selected,  the  ground  staked  out,  and  the  adjacent  cemetery 
consecrated.  The  military  officers  gathered  round  him  when 
the  service  was  ended,  and  begged  him  to  consecrate  the  old 
ground,  in  which  many  of  their  comrades  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  lay  at  rest.  He  hesitated,  lest  he  should  give  offence 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  many  of  whom  had  been  interred 
there.  Finally,  however,  he  consented  to  walk  through  the 
ground,  blessing,  or  consecrating,  as  he  passed,  the  graves 
of  the  Protestants. 

He  was  then  invited  to  visit  the  frontier  line.  It  was 
about  ten  miles  from  Thyat-moo,  and  four  miles  from  Mea- 
day,  the  extreme  station  on  the  opposite  shore;  and  was 
marked  by  a  lofty  pillar.  The  steamer  bore  the  party  up 
the  river  to  the  nearest  landing-place ;  and  all  then  pushed 
through  thick  jungle,  for  about  a  mile,  to  the  pillar  of 
demarcation.  It  stood  before  them,  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  with  a  flagstaff  on  the  summit.  Three  steps  constituted 
the  basement  The  Bishop  ascended  them,  and  looking 
towards  the  Burmese  side,  he  said : — "  We  bless  Thee  and 
praise  Thee,  0  Ijord,  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  granted 
to  this  land,  and  we  pray  that  the  light  of  Thy  Blessed 
Gospel  may  be  diffused  throughout  it."  The  Doxology  was 
then  given  out,  and  all  present  united  in  singing  it. 

*  Thus,'  said  the  Bishop,  *  I  dedicated  Burmah  by  faith,  to 
Christ  our  Lord ;  as  I  did  the  Punjaub,  when  on  my  way  to 
Lodianah  in  1836  or  1840.     May  the  prayer  be  answered.' 

The  officers  of  the  Native  Regiments  entertained  him 
at  dinner.  He  dined  also  at  the  mess  of  Her  Majesty's 
29th  Regiment.     Long  conferences  were  held  as  to  the  pro- 

Sriety  of  building  the  new  church  of  iron  or  brick ;  the 
ecision  being  in  favour  of  iron.  In  due  time  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  by  the  Bishop,  the  troops  being  all  paraded,  and 
thousands  of  natives  assembled. 

All  this,  with  sermons  and  confirmations,  wore  him  out, 
and  he  "  was  quite  glad  to  escape  on  board  his  steamer." 
"I  leave  this  beautiful  station,  were -his  parting  words; 
"  may  the  Lord  Jesus  be  pleased  to  establish  His  own  words 
in  many  hearts." 

Speeding  on  to  Huzadah,  the  steamer  grounded  on  a 
sandbank,  and  remained  fixed  for  two  days.    Divine  service 

X  X 
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had  been  announced,  and  the  congregation  had  in  due  time 
assembled ;  but  no  steamer  and  no  jBishop  appeared.  "  Some 
accident  has  happened/'  thejr  said,  "  or  he  would  certainly 
have  been  here  at  the  appomted  time."  "  See,"  says  the 
Bishop,  commenting  upon  their  words,  "  the  adyantage  of  a 
good  character  for  pimctuality." 

From  thence  he  passed  on  to  Amherst  and  Moulmein ; 
and,  falling  into  the  usual  track,  performed  the  usual  duties* 
The  27th  December  found  him  again  in  Calcutta,  not  very 
well,  but  waiting  for  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company's 
steamer,  Bengal,  to  take  him  as  a  passenger  to  Madras. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  was  welcomed  by  Bishop  DecJtry, 
his  old  friend,  and  Lord  Harris,  the  new  Governor.  His 
stay  was  limited  by  the  steamer  to  twenty-four  hours :  so 
that  he*  could  not  do  much.  At  a  public  evening  meeting 
he  renewed  his  friendship  with  all  the  clergy  and  a  large 
body  of  the  influential  laity.  At  a  morning  breakfast  the 
next  day  the  Governor  and  all  the  authorities  were  invited 
to  meet  him.  On  both  occasions  he  made  addresses.  After 
the  second,  Bishop  Dealtry  said  to  him,  "  Now,  my  Lord, 
ou  need  do  no  more.  You  have  delivered  your  *  charge  * 
ast  evening  and  this  morning." 

"  So  good  is  God,"  adds  the  Bishop,  "  so  wonderful  are 
his  dealings.  Nothing  more  than  this  was  or  could  be 
required  of  the  Metropolitan  with  such  an  admirable  Bishop 
in  the  diocese.  I  cannot  bless  God  enough  for  my  two 
suflfragans." 

The  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  from  Ceylon,  in 
consequence  of  ill-health,  made  a  visit  to  that  island  expe- 
dient ;  and,  on  January  30th,  he  was  on  his  way  thither. 
But  he  was  now  again  deprived  of  the  services  of  hia 
chaplain,  for  the  Eev.  J.  Blomefield  had  found  it  necessary 
to  accompany  his  wife  and  family  to  England.  For  this 
part  of  the  visitation  therefore  the  Bishop  was  happy  to 
secure  the  aid  of  Mr.  Tarleton,  his  "  curate  at  Serampore." 
He  arrived  at  Ceylon  on  February  1st,  and  was  received 
gladly  by  Archdeacibn  Matthias  and  the  clergy.  Purposing 
to  stay  only  four  days,  he  was  detained,  by  the  delay  of 
the  matt  steamer  from  England,  for  eighteen.  This  time 
was  divided  between  Colombo  and  Point-de-Gblle,  and  fully 
occupied.  He  was  much  struck  with  the  general  progress 
of  mings,  and  greatly  admired  the  new  Cathedral  and 
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Coll^,  reared  by  the  KberaKty  and  labours  of  Bishop 
Chapman.  He  found,  howeyer,  that  daily  prayers  in  the 
Cathedral  were  gradually  superseding  prayers  in  the  family. 
This  did  not  please  him,  ana  he  resolved  to  have  a  short 
exposition  ana  prayer,  "  in  his  own  way,"  each  day  during 
his  short  stay.  Every  Sunday  also  he  preached ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  having  selected  ror  his  subject  the  **  pearl  of 
great  price,"  ho  covered  his  table  with  books  on  the  subject 
of  the  pearl  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar ;  and  thus,  as  in 
former  times,  discoursed  upon,  1st,  The  Pearl ;  2ndly,  The 
Search;  3rdly,  The  Purchase;  in  a  manner  familiar  and 
very  interesting  to  a  Ceylon  auditory. 

He  was  delighted  also  to  welcome  Lord  and  Lady  Canning, 
who  touched  at  Point-de-Galle  on  their  way  to  Calcutta ; 
and  then  stretching  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  so  often 
traversed,  he  visited  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Penang :  but 
having  now,  for  the  first  tmie,  no  vessel  at  his  own  com- 
mand, he  did  not  reach  Calcutta  himself  till  the  17th  ApriL 

Surely  no  one  can  read  even  this  sketch  of  the  Bishop's 
last  Visitation  without  astonishment  at  his  vigour,  decision, 
and  success.  He  was  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  com- 
passed about  with  infirmities.  Yet  he  travelled  thousands 
of  miles,  penetrated  new  countries,  shrunk  from  no  labours, 
and,  whilst  God  gave  health,  used  it  all  to  his  glory  1 

The  return  to  Calcutta  brings  forward  once  more  his 
journal-letters. 

'April  23rrf.  I  had  my  first  audience  of  the  new 
Governor-General  on  Monaay.  He  was  kindness  itself; 
and  Lady  Canning  is  the  sweetest  of  ladies.  When  I  had 
done  my  business  with  the  Governor-General,  I  rang  the 
little  bell  I  had  with  me  in  my  cabinet-box  (for  I  now 
always  go  with  all  my  papers  in  a  box),  and  he  smiled  at 
finding  I  brought  everythmg  with  me.  In  the  evening  I 
took  Lady  Canning  in  to  dinner,  and  had  much  pleasant  con- 
versation about  the  dear  Queen  and  the  royal  children.  She 
five  me  Caird's  sermon,  preached  before  the  Queen,  which 
read  both  with  pleasure  and  displeasure.  It  is  a  Scotch 
sermon,  and  sound  at  bottom ;  but  all  is  put,  not  simply 
and  evangelically,  but  abstractedly.  There  being  no  light 
of  Christ  shining  in  the  discourse,  I  fear  it  will  do  little 
good. 

*I  have  been  deep  in  Thiers*  History  1809—10.  He 
surpasses  Alison.    He  is  striking^  elegant^  laborious,  lucid ; 
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and  as  fair  to  The  Duke  as  perhaps  a  Frenclunan  can  be. 
Napoleon  he  condemns  without  reserve.  His  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Busaco  is  superb;  Massena  graphically  described; 
Torres  Vedras  minutely  pictured ;  style  beautifuL' 

'  Mat/  8fh,  Last  evening  Mrs.  EUerton  and  I  went  to 
see  the  Misses  Suter  at  their  normal  school  for  providing 
and  training  teachers  for  the  females  of  India.  They  are 
now  in  a  temporary  home  near  Mr.  Sandys'  at  Calcutta. 
The  institution  flourishes  under  these  dear  ladies.  Nineteen 
females  are  being  educated.  Three  have  gone  out  to  re- 
spectable native  gentlemen's  families,  two  of  whom  have 
admittance  into  fiie  Zenana.  Miss  Sophy  Suter  marries 
my  Mr.  Tarleton ;  and  I  have  agreed  to  let  her  and  her 
husband  live  with  me  till  he  obtains  his  chaplaincy.  My 
spirits  and  strength  are  low ;  my  digestion  weak ;  my  sleep 
full  of  dreams.' 

'  June  2nd,  I  am  deep  in  Elliott's  **  "Warburton  Lec- 
tures." The  style  is  rather  obscure,  but  the  plan  very  good. 
The  "Christian  Observer"  for  April  has  an  excellent 
article  against  the  fripperies  of  Godwin.  The  "  Quarterly 
and  "  Edinburgh  "  are  capital.  The  "  Life  of  Wardlaw 
is  very  heavy.  I  can't  get  on  with  it.  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Mangles  and  Sir  P.  Melville  about  my  applications  for 
chaplaincies — ^with  thanks  for  eight  good  men  arrived,  and 
three  more  expected.  Bishop  Dealtiy  is  to  be  here  the  end 
of  October  to  spend  five  months  in  visiting  for  me  the 
Upper  Provinces.     It  is  twelve  years  since  my  last  visit.' 

*  June  14:th.  On  Thursday  I  had  the  wonderful  young 
Editor  of  the  "  Friend  of  India,"  to  breakfast,  with  Mr. 
Hunt  the  great  railway  man,  and  Mr.  WyHe,  who  is  one  of 
those  noble,  kind-hearted,  thoroughly  good  men,  of  whom 
there  are  so  few  in  the  world.  On  Friday  I  had  a  very 
different  breakfast  party — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Duff.  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  some  years.  He  is  indeed  a  marked  man  in 
his  generation — like  Dr.  Chalmers.  But  he  has  worn  him- 
self out  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Still  he  is  as  well  hero 
as  in  England.  He  visits  his  magnificent  schools,  and  has 
built  a  school-house  at  an  expense  of  eighty  thousand 
rupees.  A  lady  in  England  has  sent  him  sixteen  thousand 
rupees  to  build  a  church.  I  have  finished  Elliott's  "  War- 
burton  Lectures,"  with  great  approbation  on  the  whole. 
His  scheme  is  at  least  consistent  and  comprehensive.  I  look 
on  two  points  as  clear,  almost  to  demonstration — the  meaning 
of  the  term  Antichrist — and  the  year-day  theory.' 
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'  Seramfore,  July  10th.  At  length  after  sixteen  months 
residence  at  the  Palace,  Mrs.  Ellerton  has  accompanied  me 
to  this  place.  I  have  fitted  up  spare  rooms  for  her  and  her 
little  maid,  and  very  happy  she  seems.  She  has  not  been 
at  Serampore  for  fifty  years !  She  made  me  take  her  to 
Henry  Martyn's  Pagoda.  She  remembers  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  Gharetty  Gh&t  and  House,  in  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 
time  (1783).  At  the  distance  of  seventy-four  years  she 
recalls  everything.  The  ancient  Governor  of  Chinsurah, 
with  his  fat  Dutch  wife,  is  full  in  her  mind.  When  she 
visited  him  with  her  first  husband  (she  was  then  sixteen), 
the  old  Dutchman  cried  out — "  Oh,  if  you  would  find  me 
such  a  nice  little  wife,  I  would  give  you  ten  thousand 
rupees ! " ' 

'  Augmt  25th.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Oliffe,  the 
Vicar  Apostolic.  He  is  a  true  Italian  priest.  He  called 
some  time  ago.  I  was  very  civil  of  course ;  but  did  not 
return  the  call.  However,  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  my 
*'  Prince  of  Peace  "  sermon.  He  returned  it  the  next  day 
with  some  warmth,  as  having  given  him  personal  oflfence  by 
ascribing  corruption  of  doctrine  and  morals  to  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom.  I  replied  oflF-hand  that  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  offending  him  individually.  He  answered,  and 
sent  me  "Dr.  Wiseman  on  the  Rule  of  Faith;"  and 
entreated  me  to  "  consult  my  salvation  "  by  submitting  to 
Peter  and  the  Pope.  Whether  I  shall  send  him  Goode's 
incomparable  "  Divine  Rule  "  I  do  not  know ;  or  whether  I 
shall  let  him  drop.' 

*  October  6th.  1  have  been  led  to  begin  the  seventh  and 
eighth  volumes  of  Lord  John  Russell's  "life  of  Thomas 
Moore."  It  is  very  amusing,  and  lets  the  eye  penetrate 
into  the  recesses  of  the  world's  life.  And  what  a  vapid, 
heartless,  irreligious  life!  I  am  contrasting  it  with  the 
"Life  of  Venn^'  of  Huddersfield.' 

*  October  4:th.  I  met  the  other  day  with  Prescott's 
**  Histories."  I  am  delighted.  His  style  is  simple,  pure, 
and  attractive;  his  research  unwearied;  his  selection  of 
topics  full  of  tieict  I  wish  he  was  a  Chnstian  man : — ^but 
he  is  nearly  as  good  as  Robertson  and  Tytler.' 

*  October  22nd.  I  am  half  through  Milman's  sixth  volume. 
He  is  as  industrious  and  prying  as  Prescott ;  and  has  read 
everything— except  Dean  Milner !  He  has  done  the  great 
Wickliffe  justice.  John  Huss  is  brought  out  nobly, 
.tineas  Sylvius   (afterwards  Pius  11.)  is  exposed  in  ms 
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Tileness.  Indeed  Dean  Milman  excels  in  describing  the 
private  characters  of  the  Popes,  which  are  often  a  compound 
of  every  vice.  His  sixth  volume  will  do  immense  good  as 
against  Popery :  but  he  sadly  fails  in  spiritual  ana  evan- 
gelical views,  as  all  the  ecclesiastical  historians  do :— except 
Milner/ 

*  October  29th.  On  Sunday  I  was  very  pooriy ;  but  this 
morning  I  had  all  my  Calcutta  clergy  and  their  wives  to 
breakfast,  to  meet  Bishop  Dealtry,  who  has  arrived.  There 
were  forty-six  present.  Dr.  Deeltry  expounded  in  chapel 
the  139th  Psalm :  and,  after  breakfaist,  aadressed  our  firiends 
excellently  for  half  an  hour.  We  then  sang  "  We  thank 
Thee  Lord  for  this  our  food,'*  &c.,  and  the  Doxology :  and 
the  whole  house  was  filled  with  the  resoimding  notes  of 
nearly  fifty  voices,  like  Marjr^s  ointment,  the  odour  of  which 
filled  all  the  house  where  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  were 
assembled.  My  "  Thoughts  of  Peace,'*  which  I  read  each 
morning  in  common  wim  you,  my  children,  were  mislaid, 
but  have  been  recovered.  I  read  this  morning  "Number 
300." ' 

*  November  5th.  I  have  received  twenty-five  copies  of  Arch- 
deacon Pratt* s  "  Eclectic  Notes.'*  I  go  through  two  or 
three  pages  every  day  for  devotional  reamng.  They  delight 
and  eoify  me.* 

'  November  7th.  I  have  read  straight  through  "  Dred.** 
It  is  admirable :  equal  I  think  to  "  Uncle  Tom.**  I  look 
upon  "  Dred's  **  character  as  a  fine  conception  of  the  fana- 
ticism engendered  by  Scripture  phrases  in  an  oppressed 
and  powerful  mind.* 

'  November  25th.  Hurried,  hurried  with  the  dear  Aich- 
deacon  Pratt's  arrival,  and  the  transfer  of  three  years* 
arrears  firom  dearest  Fisher :  with  prayers  thrice  a  uayin 
poor  Mrs.  Ellerton's  room :  and  with  current  duties.  The 
Archdeacon  is  full  of  love,  and  is  putting  his  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  with  all  his  heart  He  preached  on  Sunday  at  the 
cathedral,  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  Bishop  Dealtry 
is  gone  on  his  Visitation  of  the  upper  provinces  for  me, 
on  one  side  of  Lidia :  and  Bishop  Harding  is  going  on  the 
other.' 

*  December  8th.  I  have  begun  the  delicious  "  Life  of  J. 
Haldane  Stewart,"  my  friend  of  fifty-two  years!  There 
have  been  few  such  men ! ' 

*  December  10th.  We  have  settled  a  noble  series  of 
finishings  for  the  Cathedral    There  are  to  be  four  pcnrches 
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to  the  side  doors,  a  pent  roof  over  the  flat  one,  the  eastern 
window  is  to  be  defended  by  an  outer  covering,  and  a  hand- 
some screen  is  to  be  placed  behind  the  Communion  Table. 
For  all  this  our  repairing  fund  must  suffice.  I  give  to  it 
what  economy  and  resigning  other  objects  will  enable  me 
to  do  :  and  thus  after  twenty  years,  this  Oriental  Cathedral, 
which  gives  the  first  status  to  our  Church  in  India,  will,  I 
trust,  De  finished,  whilst  the  grand  spiritual  ends  are  made 
more  prominent  than  ever.  Then  if  my  endowment  fund 
is  settled  wisely,  I  shall  indeed  be  ready  to  sing  my  Nunc 
dimittia.' 

It  is  thus  he  speaks  of  a  donation  of  twelve  thousand  rupees. 
The  cost  of  these  last  repairs  and  improvements  of  his  Cathe- 
dral, including  a  raised  and  pointed  roof,  **  Ught,  strong,  and 
not  expensive,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  Engineer  officer, 
were  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  rupees.  Towards  this 
amount  he  resolved  to  give  himself  twelve  thousand  rupees, 
though  he  had  but  three  thousand  at  the  time  to  give.  Find- 
ing on  inquiry,  however,  that  cheques,  signed  during  his 
lifetime,  would  be  valid  after  his  death,  he  sent  the  Arch- 
deacon all  the  money  he  had,  and  added  nine  signed  cheques 
for  one  thousand  rupees  each,  in  order  to  ensure  the  pay- 
ment of  his  benefaction  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a 
codicil  to  his  Will.  This  expedient  was  not,  however,  re- 
quired. The  Bishop  lived  long  enough,  not  only  to  pay  his 
promised  benefaction,  but  to  increase  it  to  sixteen  thousand 
rupees ;  and,  had  not  the  original  estimate  been  exceeded, 
aU  expenses  would  have  been  thus  defrayed.  Whilst  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  sug- 
gested improvements  were  completed :  and  a  view  of  the 
Cathedral  in  connection  with  the  Bishop's  Palace,  arrived 
from  India  in  time  to  be  engraven  and  introduced.  The 
Archdeacon,  who  kindly  sent  it,  reports  that  the  change  has 
called  forth  "  universal  expressions  of  approval  in  Calcutta.'* 
And  surely  all  the  helpers  and  well-wishers  in  England  will 
reciprocate  the  feeling,  when  they  look  upon  a  prmt  which 
charms  the  eye,  and  satisfies  the  taste,  and  upon  which 
photography  has  affixed  the  stamp  of  truth. 

Thus  the  year  1856  drew  towards  its  close.  It  had  been 
chequered  with  many  attacks  of  illness  more  or  less  severe, 
though  not  requiring  specific  enumeration :  but  had  been 
characterised  on  the  whole  by  great  energy  and  success^ 
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From  the  journal-extracts  just  given,  it  will  be  seen  how 
fresh  and  healthy  was  his  mind,  and  how  he  kept  up  with 
all  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  His  criticism  from 
India  was  oftentimes  the  first  announcement  to  his  children 
of.  the  pubUcation  of  some  work  in  England.  His  love  of 
home  and  country  never  faded.  His  interest  in  what  was 
going  on  never  ceased.  No  one  cut  the  leaves  of  the  Quar- 
terly and  Edinburgh,  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  and 
the  Christian  Observer,  with  more  eagerness  than  he  did : 
no  one  ever  rejoiced  more  over  good  articles,  or  mourned 
more  over  bad.  It  was  not  indifference  to  English  associa- 
tions that  made  him  cleave  to  India,  for  his  recollections 
were  as  vivid,  his  friends  as  dear,  his  family  affections  as 
strong  as  ever.  But  his  great  and  ofttimes  expressed  desire 
was  to  END  well:  and  where  should  a  Bishop  end  his 
course  so  well  as  in  his  own  diocese  ?  Where  rest  so 
calmly  as  in  his  own  cathedral  ?  This  conviction  and  de- 
termination removed  all  uncertainty  from  his  mind.  He 
felt  that  he  was  in  his  proper  place,  and  doing  his  proper 
work :  and  hence  he  waited  God's  time  for  deliverance, 
and  gratefully  recognised  God's  mercies. 

But  with  tiie  opening  of  the  year  1857  the  narrative  must 
be  resumed.  One  of  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  now  fre- 
quently subject,  had  prostrated  him  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  kept  him  from  church  and  duty : — 

"  I  have  just  crawled  out  of  bed,"  he  says,  referring  to  it 
on  December  17th,  "  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  am  in  St.  Peter's 
Epistles,  in  my  annual  journey  through  the  Bible,  to  be 
finished,  if  God  pleases,  on  December  31st.  Very,  very 
instructive   are^  these  Epistles,  conunending,  as  they  do, 

frecious  faith ;  precious  promises ;  precious  Jesus.  May 
have  more  of  the  first,  that  I  may  lay  hold  more  firmly 
of  the  second,  in  order  to  attain  through  all  eternity  the 
fruition  of  the  third.'* 

He  was  recovering  from  this  attack,  and  was  able  to  go 
out,  when  a  terrible  accident  happened  to  him,  intelligence 
of  which  was  conveyed  to  his  family  by  Archdeacon 
Pratt,  who  was  now  happily  again  domesticated  at  the 
palace.  The  Bishop  was  walking  alone  in  ^the  verandah, 
when,  looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  that  it  was  four 
o'clock.  This  was  his  dinner  hour ;  and  urged  by  his 
habits  of  punctuaUty,  he  suddenly  and  hastily  turned  round 
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to  enter  the  room,  and  thus  came  into  violent  collision  with 
a  Sim-shade,  or  wooden  screen,  fixed  to  the  wall  to  divert 
the  rays  of  the  sun  without  excluding  the  air.  The  shock 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  he  fell  violently  upon  the 
right  hip.  His  chief  Sirdar,  a  faithful  old  servant,  entering 
the  room  at  the  moment,  rushed  to  his  help,  raised  him  up, 
and  with  assistance  led  him  down  stairs.     Not  feeling  much 

?ain,  he  sat  down  to  dinner  as  usual,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
iCupolt,  who  were  on  a  visit.  In  the  middle  of  dinner, 
however,  he  turned  faint  and  giddy,  and  was  home  in  a 
chair  to  bed.  An  accurate  examination  at  first  was  impos- 
sible ;  but  the  next  day,  under  the  action  of  chloroform.  Dr. 
Webb  discovered  that  thegreat  trochanter,  or  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  bone  was  fractured  in  the  socket :  the  bone  itself  also  was 
displaced.  With  great  skill  this  was  replaced :  splints  and 
bandages  were  applied  :  and  then  nature,  assisted,  was  left 
to  work.  Permanent  lameness  was  not  anticipated,  but  the 
effects  of  confinement  to  the  bed,  and  a  continuance  in  one 
posture,  were  much  dreaded.  Even  here,  however,  God 
showed  mercy,  and  by  His  blessing  upon  the  means  em- 
ployed, the  danger  was  averted.  The  fracture  closed,  the 
wounds  healed,  the  lameness  gradually  passed  away,  and 
the  measure  of  health  previously  enjoyed  was  regained. 
It  was  a  wonderful  cure  for  one  nearly  entering  his  eightieth 
year,  and  showed  vast  constitutional  vigour.  The  state  of 
his  mind  whilst  thus  lying  helpless,  is  portrayed  in  his 
own  letters.  Some  have  thought  him  wanting  in  tender- 
ness : — can  they  read  the  touching  expressions  he  uses, 
and  see  how  his  abiding  still  in  India  was  the  result  of  self- 
control  and  masteiy  over  his  own  will,  without  arriving  at  a 
very  different  conclusion  P 

*  On  the  whole,'  he  says,  '  I  believe  I  am  doing  well.  I 
was  able  to  pray  a  good  deal  in  the  night,  and  to  cast  myself 
simply  upon  Christ,  just  as  I  am.  Sins  come  with  awe  to 
my  remembrance — secret  sins — sins  of  the  heart.  The  gloiy 
of  that  God  I  have  so  often  provoked  strikes  me  through 
and  through ! 

*  I  consider  his  .great  mercies.  I  contrast  the  comforts 
and  alleviations  of  my  case  with  those  of  others.  I  have 
kind  friends;  good  servants;  nice  house,  bed,  and  every 
relief  of  an  external  kind ;  spared  to  the  age  of  seventy-eight ; 
twenty-five  years'  residence  in  India;  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-five  sermons  preached  from  1801,  and 
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two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  them  in 
India;  my  will  signed;  public  accounts  aU  straight;  no 
debts ;  finishing  of  the  cathedral  settled ;  clergy  all  love  ! 

'  One  thing  I  could  have  wished  for,  if  it  Had  been  God*s 
will ;  that  I  might  have  died  in  the  midst  of  my  beloved 
family;  that  Eliza  and  Lucy  might  have  closed  my  ey^ 
and  Daniel  and  Josiah  comforted  me  in  my  dying  moments. 
I  should  have  loved  to  have  urged  my  grandchildren  to 
stand  fast  and  be  decided  for  the  Lord!  But  we  shall 
soon  meet  in  heaven,  never  to  part  again,  if  we  are  indeed 
bom  of  Q-od,  and  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Chnst.' 

To  the  earnest  request  of  his  children,  called  forth  by  this 
event,  that  he  would  retire  from  his  scene  of  labour,  return 
home,  and  rest  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  his  reply  in  due 
course  was  as  follows : — 

'Tour  letters,  my  beloved  ones,  convinced  me,  by  the 
abundant  love  with  which  they  are  filled,  of  the  deep  im- 
pression which  the  account  of  my  fractured  Hmb  made  on 
you.  But  it  is  gone  by.  I  walk,  though  not  as  firmly,  yet 
as  really  as  ever.  Your  tears,  however,  are  dear  to  a 
father's  heart,  especially  yours,  my  sweet  Eliza!  They 
will  be  returned  mto  your  own  bosom.  Your  passionate 
wishes  that  I  should  at  once  come  home,  would  be  all  dis- 
appointed if  I  compUed.  No :  I  hope  to  leave  my  bones 
in  Lidia  whenev^  God  may  call  me  from  this  miserable 
world  to  the  blessedness  of  being  for  ever  with  hina  in 
heaven.' 

The  gradual  progress  towards  the  recovery  thus  announced 
is  given  in  his  previous  journal-letters. 

*  January  Isf,  1857.  A  happy  new  year  to  all  my  beloved 
ones,  in  that  true  circumcision  of  the  Spirit  which  we  this 
day  pray  for.  Thank  God,  I  am  somewhat  better.  The 
wind  couch  is  a  great  relief.  I  slept  somewhat,  and  can 
move  my  limb,  and  am  free  from  pam.  I  finished  the  glo- 
rious book  of  the  Revelations  last  night,  and  am  beginmne 
with  Genesis  to-day :  the  "  seed  of  the  Woman  "  (Gen.  iL) 
is  thus  connected  with  "  the  bright  and  morning  star."  (Bev. 
xxii.)' 

'  January  9rd.  Blessed  be  God,  last  night,  the  eleventii 
sinc^  the  accident,  I  was  enabled  really  to  dose  my  eyes  in 
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Sleep.  The  refreshment,  from  contrast,  was  most  lively. 
The  first  time  I  awoke,  I  could  not  believe  I  had  been 
sleeping.  I  burst  out  into  praises  to  the  God  of  my 
mercies ! ' 

'  January  7th.  Dr.  Webb  considers  me  to  be  improving 
still.  I  have  found  four  jewels  in  my  search  from  Genesis 
the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth : — 

'  1.  "  I  am  thy  shield  and  thine  exceeding  great  reward." 

*2.  "Abraham  believed  God,  and  he  counted  it  unto 
him  for  righteousness." 

'  3.  The  giving  of  Circumcision. 

^4.  "  I  am  the  Almighty  God :  walk  before  me,  and  be 
thou  perfect." ' 

'  January  26th.  I  have  taken  drives  for  four  days,  and 
am  to  have  a  warm  bath  to-day.  I  may  hope  to  walk  in  a 
fortnight.  My  chief  difSculty  is  want  of  sleep,  and  a  teasing 
cough,  which,  however,  are  in  God's  hands,  as  every  part  of 
this  gracious  visitation  is.' 

*  February  2nd.  I  still  sleep  very  indififerently,  but  in  the 
measure  God  pleases.  And  what  mercies  have  I  received 
in  the  six  weeks  which  have  elapsed  since  the  fracture  took 
place!  They  have  been  new  every  morning.  Oh  I  for 
spiritual  blessings  above  all.' 

'February  8th.  I  have  returned  thanks  at  church  this 
morning  after  nine  Simdays'  absence.  Dr.  Webb  told  me 
as  we  came  from  church,  that  at  one  time  he  thought  I 
should  never  have  entered  it  again ;  nor,  indeed,  that  my 
life  would  have  been  preserved.  May  gratitude  and  love 
fill  my  whole  heart ! ' 

*  March  11th.  Last  Sunday  I  preached  at  Serampore, 
after  a  silence  of  thirteen  Sunaays.  Yesterday  I  confirmed 
one  hundred  and  ninety  young  persons  in  the  Cathedral.  I 
addressed  them  for  half-an-hour  from  the  pulpit ;  and  then, 
by  walking  to  and  fro  within  the  Conununion  rails,  I  was 
much  exhausted,  and  my  lame  limb  wearied. 

'  I  have  oflered  my  domestic  Chaplaincy  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walters,  and  he  has  accepted  it.  1  have  resolved  never  to 
let  any  of  my  privileges  remain  in  abeyance  in  this  new  and 
anomalous  diocese.' 

His  attention  was  seriously  directed  at  this  time  to  the 
state  of  his  "  Cathedral  Endowment  Fund :"  and  after 
much  reflection,  the  interest  accruing  from  it  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  (with  certain  necessary  restrictions)  of  the  Society 
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for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  This  relieved  him  and  his  co-trustee,  the  Arch- 
deacon, from  much  lahour  and  anxiety.  He  was  also 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor  Bishop, 
after  a  plan  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  diocese  of 
Jamaica.  This  scheme  he  earnestly  pressed;  and  wrote 
many  letters,  mail  after  mail,  to  various  influential  persons, 
entreating  their  co-operation ;  but  it  was  deemed  liable  to 
misconstruction,  and  was  certainly  encompassed  with  diffi- 
culties. Tlie  authority  of  the  Queen  in  India  was  not  the 
same  as  in  a  Crown  colony,  like  Jamaica.  A  coadjutor  would 
naturally  expect  to  succeed  his  principal,  and  could  not 
easily  be  overlooked.  When  a  vacancy,  therefore,  really 
occurred,  the  Minister  in  office  at  the  time  would  find  him- 
self virtually  despoiled  of  his  patronage.  The  plan  finally 
came  to  naught,  and  passed  away,  leaving  no  great  cause  for 
permanent  regret.  For  the  time,  though  as  yet  unforeseen, 
was  close  at  hand,  when  all  Visitations  necessarily  ceased ; 
and  when  the  sympathies,  prayers,  and  exhortations  of  a 
Bishop  of  eighty  years,  were  more  valuable  than  all  the 
activity  and  energy  of  a  younger  man. 
The  Indian  Mutiny  had  begun  ! 

This  terrible  event,  inviting  narration  at  least,  if  not  dis- 
cussion, must  not  however  be  allowed  to  turn  aside  the  course 
of  this  biography.  When  first  the  intelligence  arrived,  the 
Bishop  felt,  as  all  old  Indians  did,  bewildered  and  incredulous. 
It  was  a  thing  unknown,  unheard  of,  difficult  to  be  believed, 
impossible  to  be  realised.  But  soon  his  sympathies  were 
roused,  and  his  heart  touched.  Valued  mends,  whom  he 
had  known  and  loved,  were  cut  down  in  all  parts  of  India. 
His  own  clergy  and  missionaries  were  falling — Mr.  Jennin^ 
the  chaplain  of  Delhi ;  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  Propagation  mis- 
sionary ;  Mr.  Sandys,  the  son  of  his  Churcn  Missionary 
friend — ^were  amongst  the  first  victims.  "  Thus,'*  he  said, 
commemorating  them,  **  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  is  being 
increased."  Soon  the  danger  drew  near.  The  conspiracy 
was  matured  amongst  three  native  regiments,  and  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  14th,  all  Barrackpore  and  Seram- 
por©  were  to  have  been  given  up  to  murder  and  rapine.  The 
plot  was  just  discovered  in  time ;  and  on  Saturday  night 
a  Highland  regiment  marched  in  from  Chinsurah.  Their 
gallant  bearing,  and  a  battery  of  guns,  prevented  the  out- 
break ;  and  the  mutineers  gave  up  their  arms.    At  the  very 
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moment  the  disannament  was  taking  place  on  one  side  the 
river,  the  Bishop,  all  unconscious,  was  preaching  at  the  little 
church  at  Serampore,  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  Peter 
was  kept  in  the  prison,  but  prayer  was  made  without  ceasing 
unto  God  for  him''  (Acts  xii.  5).  The  imminence  of  the 
danger,  even  when  known,  produced  no  personal  alarm. 
Some  of  his  guests  betook  themselves  to  Calcutta ;  but  he 
remained  unmoved  for  another  fortnight.  **  I  have  my 
servants  about  me,"  was  his  only  reply  to  all  remonstrances. 
But  when  a  conspiracy  was  imagined  or  detected  in 
Calcutta  itself — ^when  the  King  of  Oude  was  arrested  and 
confined  in  Fort  William — when  the  native  gentry  of  Seram- 
pore took  refuge  each  night  within  the  walls  of  the  college — 
when  the  festival  of  the  Ruth  Jattra  was  at  hand  and  a 
gathering  of  eighty  thousand  Mahometans  anticipated,  he 
took  the  advice  seriously  tendered,  and  returned  to  the  seat 
of  Gk)vemment. 

'  I  am  juivised,'  he  says,  writing  to  Archdeacon  Pratt,  on 
June  20th,  'not  to  stay  here  over  Tuesday,  when  the 
ordinary  crowds  of  the  Ruth  Jattra  will  be  in  a  state  of 
dangerous  excitement  by  the  admixture  of  the  mutineers. 
I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  all  will  be  put  down  under 
God's  good  providence,  and  also  that  a  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment in  IncEa  will  be  adopted,  as  it  respects  the  Mahometans, 
the  Hindoos,  the  native  army,  and  the  proper  avowal  of  our 
Christianity.     It  is  a  crisis,  but  not  a  catastrophe.' 

He  now  set  himself  to  enlarge  the  sermon  just  referred  to, 
and  to  point  out  in  it  the  duty  which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
required  by  the  present  crisis — the  duty  of  "  United  prayer 
AS  THE  REFUGE  OF  A  DISTRESSED  Church."  In  the  scrmon, 
which  was  preached  in  Calcutta,  and  afterwards  printed  and 
widely  circulated,  he  dwelt  upon  the  occasion  for  such  prayers, 
the  character  of  the  prayers,  and  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings  which  might  be  expected  as  their  result.  Being 
anxious  neither  to  exaggerate,  nor  lessen  unduly  the  sur- 
rounding perils,  he  had  collected  information  with  great  care 
and  caution.  For  this  purpose  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  Governor-General,  and  called  on  Sir  Patrick  Grant, 
General  Lowe,  Dr.  Duff  and  others.  His  great  object  was 
"  to  express  sympathy,  and  err  by  excess  rather  than  defect 
in  meeting  the  incredible  occurrences  of  the  passing  moment." 
His  end  was  answered,  and  his  suggestion  of  United 
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Pbayer  met  with  a  response  from  every  true  Christian  heart. 
It  was  the  call  of  one  just  entering  his  eightieth  year. 

'  Calcutta,  July  2nd,  1857.  Is  it  possible  P  Have  I,  a 
poor  weak  creature,  been  preserved  to  enter  my  eightieth 
year  ?  Well,  it  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good.  But  think  only  of  last  December,  when,  all  in  a 
moment,  I  fractured  my  thigh,  and  was  for  three  months 
hanging  between  life  and  death !  The  chief  public  duty  I 
have  performed  since  (and  for  which  perhaps  I  have  been 
in  part  preserved)  is  this  "  Refuge  "  sermon.  And  now  I 
beheve  I  have  done.  Tottering  limbs,  exhausted  strength, 
giddy  head,  stomach  past  work,  waking  from  disturbed  deep 
at  the  "  voice  of  the  bird,"  and  feeble  appetite,  are  warnings 
more  than  enough  to  remind  me  that  "  man  goeth  to  his 
long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets."  I  enter 
however  on  this  year  with  gratitude,  humiliation,  faith,  hope, 
love,  anticipations  of  heaven ! ' 

All  Calcutta  was  now  crowded  with  fugitives  fi*om  the 
Upper  Provinces,  and  large  funds  were  raised  (the  Bishop 
gladly  joining)  to  meet  meir  immediate  necessities.  The 
press  had  been  put  under  restraint.  A  special  Council  had 
been  held  at  Government  House,  and  despatches  sent  to 
Madras  for  guns,  tents,  and  reinforcements.  When  preach- 
ing himself  on  a  public  occasion  at  Barrackpore,  General 
Hearsey  had  surrounded  the  church  with  a  raard  of  soldiers, 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  Rumours  oi  all  kinds  were 
afloat.  Men's  hearts  were  almost  everywhere  Mling  them 
for  fear. 

"  At  this  critical  moment,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  we  are 

ALL    PASSENGERS   TOGETHER    IN    A    SINKING  SHIP  :"    and  he 

applied  to  the  Governor-General  for  a  day  of  Humiliation, 
ana  invited  all  the  ministers  and  missionaries  of  every  name 
and  denomination  in  Calcutta  to  meet  and  unite  with  him 
in  prayer. 

The  Governor-General  declined  acceding  to  his  request  in 
any  official  and  authoritative  manner ;  but  left  him  at  liberty 
to  pursue  his  own  course  in  his  own  way.  Prompt  action 
followed.  Notice  of  a  special  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  on 
Friday,  July  24th,  was  ^ven,  and  divine  service  was  fixed 
at  an  hour  when  all  pubhc  functionaries  and  mercantile  men 
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could  attend.  Proper  Psalms  and  Lessons  were  also  selected 
and  printed  ;  and  every  chaplain  throughout  India  received 
a  copy,  and  was  recommended  to  use  it: — "  It  is  all  illegal  I 
know,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  but  I  trust  it  will  be  passed  over 
and  forgiven ;  and  that  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  insurrection  will  warrant  my  taking  these  unusual 
steps." 

These  notices  being  issued,  the  meeting  for  united  prayer 
was  held.  Thirty-five  assembled  at  the  Palace :  and  the 
Bishop  said  that  "  a  true  spirit  of  prayer  and  humiliation 
seemed  to  prevail." 

He  now  set  himself  to  prepare  for  his  "Humiliation 
sermon  ;  "  and,  whilst  doing  so,  the  clouds  grew  darker  and 
darker.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  killed,  and  the  horrible 
massacre  at  Cawnpore  consummated.  Lucknow  was  besieged, 
and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  dead.  Disbanded  Sepoys  were 
prowling  about  everywhere,  and.  none  could  tell  "where- 
unto  all  this  would  grow."  It  was  truly  a  time  to  humble 
the  soxxl  before  God ;  and  to  this,  in  deiault  of  public  autho- 
rity, the  Bishop  called  all  India  in  a  noble  sermon  preached 
on  July  24th,  from  the  words,  "  Art  Thou  not  from  ever- 
lasting, 0  Lord  my  God,  mine  Holy  one  ?  We  shall  not 
die,  0  Lord :  Thou  hast  ordained  them  for  judgment :  and, 
O  mighty  God,  thou  hast  established  them  for  correction." 
(Hab.  i.  12.)  There  was  encouragement  as  weU  as  humilia- 
tion in  these  words,  and  such  was  the  object  proposed  by  the 
sermon  founded  on  them.  Strength  was  granted  equal  to 
the  day.  The  words  spoken  were  such  as  an  Elijah  or  Jonah 
might  address  to  a  land  over  which  God's  judgment  was 
impending;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  they  conveyed  en- 
couragement and  inspired  hope.  The  sins  most  prevalent 
in  India  were  pointed  out: — the  close  connection  with 
idolatry,  the  accumulating  guilt  resulting  from  it,  the 
opium  traffic,  the  recogmtion  of  caste,  the  neglect  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  the 
deadly  slumber  of  infidelity,  and  the  shortcomings  of  "  the 
sanctuary."  Many  grounds  of  hope  were  then  suggested,  if 
God's  people  should  be  brought  to  humble  themselves  before 
Him,  and  to  put  away  the  evil  of  their  doings :  and  the 
whole  address  concluded  with  a  most  heart-stirring  appeal 
to  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 

This  was  the  last  sermon  publicly  addressed  to  India  by 
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the  Bishop.  The  flame  burnt  brightly — then  flickered — and 
went  out.  When  printed,  it  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Canning, 
and  accompanied  by  a  short  Pastoral  Address,  convejdng 
the  assurance  that  the  day  was  so  seriously  and  devoutly 
observed  that  the  act  of  Humiliation  before  God  might  weU 
be  considered  National. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  Cap- 
tain Peel  excited  the  Bishop's  lively  attention  at  this  time. 
He  saw  them  all,  and  was  invited  by  Captain  Peel  to  visit 
his  noble  vessel,  the  Shannon.  This  invitation  he  at  once 
accepted;  and  went  on  board,  accompanied  by  the  Arch- 
deacon and  his  Chaplain.  Captcdn  Peel  received  him  on 
the  quarter-deck;  and  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  it,  the 
band  struck  up  its  liveliest  notes  of  welcome.  The  officers 
were  then  introduced,  and  amongst  them  the  young  mid- 
shipman, with  the  Victoria  Cross  upon  his  breast,  who  had 
bound  up  his  captain's  woimded  tirm,  under  a  heavy  fire,  at 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  The  sight  of  the  sixty-eight 
pounders,  constituting  the  Shannon^s  armament,  excited 
great  interest;  and,  whilst  the  Bishop  was  viewing  them 
with  wonder,  the  shrill  sound  of  the  whistle  called  me  four 
hundred  men  comprising  the  naval  brigade,  and  prep 
for  active  service  m  India,  upon  deck.  Each  man  p 
before  the  Bishop,  cap  in  hand,  and  a  "  noble  body  of  men," 
he  said,  "  they  were.  He  addressed  a  few  words  to  them, 
recommending  religion  as  the  "one  thing  needful,"  and 
encouraging  them  to  go  forth  and  do  their  part  in  the 
deliverance  of  India,  An  allusion  in  his  address  to  their 
gallant  captain  aroused  their  enthusiasm ;  and,  at  the  close, 
three  spontaneous  and  hearty  cheers  were  given  "for  the 
Bishop."     Ho  returned  to  Calcutta  delighted  with  the  visit 

Now  also,  when  the  time  seemed  passed,  a  day  of  public 
national  humiliation,  in  compliance  with  a  numerously  signed 
memorial,  was  proclaimed  by  the  Government;  and  the  4th 
October  fixed  for  its  observance.     The  Bishop  gladly  pre- 

Sared  the  proper  forms;  but  he  was  too  ill  on  the  appointed 
ay  to  take  any  public  part  in  the  services.  Referring  to 
his  illness,  he  says : — "  Perhaps  this  attack  is  the  last  blessed 
summons  to  my  Master's  presence.  At  all  events  it  is  sent 
to  humble,  empty,  sanctify,  to  clear  my  heart  from  creature 
love,  and  make  more  room  for  Chkist  as  the  Lord  of  con- 
science and  the  spring  of  joy." 
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To  stay,  if  possible,  the  progress  of  his  malady,  a  trip  to  sea 
was  recommended:  and  on  October  30th,  he  went  on  board 
the  Francis  Gordon  steamer,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Webb, 
bound  for  the  Sand-heads.  ^'  Perhaps,"  he  says,  **  it  may 
please  God  to  make  the  trip  conducive  to  my  general  health ; 
but  I  do  not  expect  much.  The  old  building  may  be  patched 
up  a  little,  but  it  is  worn  out.  The  order  of  nature  fixes  its 
speedy  dissolution,  and  the  purposes  of  the  ^  only  wise  God  * 
will  direct  the  time  and  the  way," 

Soon  after  starting,  the  Francis  Gordon  was  recalled  by 
telegraph  to  attend  upon  the  Sanspareil,  a  noble  screw  three- 
decker,  of  seventy-two  guns,  twelve  of  them  sixty-eight 
pounders.  Captain  Astley  Cooper  Key : — the  largest  man- 
of-war  which  had  ever  ventured  up  the  Hooghly,  and  an- 
chored off  Calcutta.  Her  formidable  appearance  and  tre- 
mendous guns  had  done  much  to  cheer  the  timid  and  daunt 
the  mutinous :  and  she  was  now  on  her  way  to  China, 
Whilst  the  two  vessels  were  anchored  side  by  side  on  Satur- 
day evening,  the  chaplain  of  the  Sanapareil  came  on  board 
the  Francis  Gordon,  and  be^ed  the  Bishop  to  visit  and 
address  his  men  on  Simday  morning.  He  consented,  and 
having  breakfasted  with  Captain  Key,  divine  service  was 

Serformed  on  the  quarter  deck.  One  who  was  present 
escribes  the  scene  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  venerable 
old  Bishop,  so  feeble  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  hoisted  upon 
deck,  and  so  frail  that  he  seemed  unequal  to  the  duty,  ad- 
dressed the  men  when  prayers  were  ended,  for  some  time. 
He  sat  in  his  chair,  wore  no  robes,  took  no  text :  but  dwelt 
upon  four  points.  The  first  was.  We  have  aU  souls  to  be 
saved.  The  second,  We  are  all  sinners,  and  are  lost  unless 
we  find  a  Saviour.  The  third,  Our  great  concern  is  at  once 
and  without  delay,  to  renounce  our  sins  and  to  believe  in 
Christ  with  a  true  and  lively  faith.  The  fourth.  The  Holy 
Spirit  can  alone  regenerate  and  change  our  hearts  and  enable 
us  to  believe  and  walk  in  the  way  of  God's  commandments 
from  a  principle  of  love  :  and  the  grace  of  this  Holy  Spirit 
must  be  sought  in  earnest  prayer.  The  day  was  very  sultry; 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  air ;  and  the  Bishop  was  much 
^chausted.  But  he  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  power: 
and  thus  this  gallant  Captain  and  his  ship's  company  heard 
what  may  be  called  his  last  words.  He  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta, appeared  in  the  cathedral,  held  an  ordination,  ex- 
pounded m  the  pilot  vessel :  but  these  were  the  last  words 
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spoken  in  the  "  great  congregation,"  and  they  contained  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  been  teaching  and  preaching  for 
fifty-six  years. 

Called  back  once  and  a^ain,  the  steamer  never  reached 
the  sea,  and  the  Bishop  derived  no  benefit.  He  returned  to 
Calcutta  to  hear  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  and  of  the  death  of  the  renowned  and  lamented 
Havelock :  and  then,  when  the  weather  srew  cold,  and  the 
disease  still  remained,  he  was  recommended  to  leave  Cal- 
cutta for  a  time,  and  establish  himself  in  what  was  called 
the  "Receiving  Ship,"  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  tons,  eruisiQg 
about  the  Sand-heads  within  a  range  of  seven  miles,  to  re- 
ceive on  board  pilots  who  have  been  in  charge  of  vessels  to 
and  from  Calcutta.  The  plan  was  not  imusual ;  and  the 
vessel  was  provided  with  a  skilfal  surgeon,  a  good  table,  and 
comfortable  accommodation  for  invalids  to  whom  sea-air 
was  desirable.  This  expedient,  or  a  trip  to  Singapore  was 
deemed  essentiaL  "I  am  disinclined  to  either  of  these 
courses,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  At  the  age  of  eighty  it  seems 
cowardly  and  foolish  to  be  ffoin^  about  hunting  after  health. 
It  is  moVe  becoming  in  a  (Ban  Bishop  to^  himself 
to  the  Lord's  will,  and  die  in  his  nest:  and  there  is  no  place 
for  comfort  to  be  compared  with  home.  But  I  must  do 
what  is  right,  aiid  not  follow  my  own  will." 

Accordingly  after  some  little  delay,  he  prepared  for  hie 
departure.  During  the  interval,  and  a  httle  before  and 
after,  he  wrote  a  few  letters  to  old  friends — kind,  gentle 
letters  they  were,  breathing  piety  and  humility.  The  first, 
to  his  old  friend  the  Rev.  J  ohn  William  Cxmningham,  is 
dated  Nov.  20th. 

*  A  letter  fallen  as  it  were  from  the  skies,  from  my  old 
and  dear  friend,  arouses  all  my  torpid  feelings;  and  to  write 
to  you  I  am  resolved,  whatever  else  I  neglect.  I  am  myself 
fast  sliding  off  the  platform  into  the  dark  abyss  on  either 
side ;  but  not  without  a  Divine  hand  bearing  me  through 
the  gloomy  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  hope  gilding 
the  scene  on  the  further  shore.  Whether  I  have  "  Chris- 
tian's "  or  "  Hopeful's  "  experience  at  the  departing  hou>, 
I  trust  the  bright  messengers  will  be  waiting  for  me,  as 
ministering  spirits,  and  under  God's  appointment,  to  waft 
my  spirit  to  the  bosom  of  Him,  "  whom  not  having  seen,  I 
love ;  in  whom,  though  now  I  see  him  not,  behoving,  I 
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rejoice."  I  cannot  quite  finish  the  text.  I  have  always 
taken  very  low  ground.  It  is  generally  safer  than  the 
higher.  Well,  the  truth  is,  I  have  now  had  pressing  upon 
me  the  native  disease  of  diarrhoea  for  three  months,  or 
more :  and  in  my  eightieth  year,  mind  and  body  are  effete, 
incapable  of  thought  and  action,  only  floating  down  the 
stream.  I  have  not  preached  at  ihe  Cathedral  since  July 
24th — the  very  sermon  on  "  humiliation  and  hope,"  which 
I  desired  my  son  to  send  to  you.  Still  God  is  with  me,  and 
I  cheerfcdly  sink  into  His  paternal  arms ! 

'I  am  much  gratified  with  tiie  "Christian  Observer.'* 
You  have  evidenfly  raised  its  tone.     God  only  be  praised  h 

*  Farewell,  beloved  brother.  The  Lord  bless  you  and 
yours,  and  also  dear  Francis.* 

The  next  letter  is  to  Mrs.  Pearson,  the  widow  of  his 
earUest  Mend,  the  late  Dean  of  Salisbury ;  and  is  dated 
Nov.  24th. 

*  I  cannot  allow  your  sweet  favour  just  received,  to  remain 
a  single  post,  without  assuring  you  of  the  extreme  pleasure 
which  the  account  of  my  old  and  endeared  Mend's  last  days 
afforded  me.  It  was,  indeed,  a  Christian's  end ;  and  must 
be  a  source  of  inexhaustible  comfort  to  you  and  your  family 
during  the  remainder  of  your  struggle  through  this  troubled 
life  to  another  and  a  better. 

'  How  rich  and  endless  are  the  mercies  of  God  in  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  us,  miserable 
sinners  that  we  are— rebels— traitors  in  arms  against  His 
Sovereign  Majesty,  and  deserving  nothing  but  His  just 
wrath.  The  more  does  His  grace  shine  forth  conspicuously, 
in  turning  us  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God ;  and  the  more  is  His  upholding  and 
recovering  mercy  displayed  in  restoring  our  souls,  and  lead- 
ing us  back  into  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name's 
sake. 

'Oh!  to  END  WELL,  as  my  beloved  Mend  has  indeed 

done.    I  shall  not  be  long  after  him.    In  my  eightieth  year 

the  seeds  of  death  are  fast  maturing,  and  a  long  weakening 

indisposition  is  laying  me  so  prostrate,  mind  and  body,  that 

even  this  hasty  note  is  an  effort  almost  beyond  my  strength. 

May  I  follow  my  dear  Mend  in  his  last  hours,  as  he  followed 

Christ.    There  is  no  other  Saviour.    His  atoning  blood  and 

justifying  righteousness,  Bis  sanctifying  Spirit  and  renewal 

&  L  2 
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of  the  heart,  are  my  reKgion.  I  have  no  other.  My  study 
is  my  Bible ;  and  my  labour  is  to  cleanse  myself  from  aU 
filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

*  My  love  in  Christ  Jesus  to  Charles  and  all  your  circle* 
I  beg  your  prayers,  that  I  may  hold  out  to  the  end,  and  not 
from  any  fear  of  death,  fall  away  from  Him.* 

The  third  is  to  Dr.  Dealtry,  Bishop  of  Madras,  dated 
December  5th. 

•  ^  You  wiU  have  heard  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  come 
to  Madras,  even  privately,  and  as  an  invalid.  Such  is  God's 
will,  to  which  it  is,  I  hope,  my  desire,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  my 
duty,  to  bow  with  filial  trust  and  joy.  Dr.  Webb's  advice 
now  drives  me  to  the  Sand-heads,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
bitter  cold  in  December.  What  the  result  of  this  flight 
may  be  is  with  God ;  but  at  my  extreme  age  I  don't  expect 
much.  No  ;  I  hope  I  am  looking  for  a  city  of  habitation, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.* 

The  last  is  of  the  same  date  to  Dr.  Harding,  Bishop  of 
Bombay. 

^I  fear  I  must  say  I  cannot  hope  to  see  Bombay  this 
winter.  But  to  one  in  his  eightieth  year,  all  is  gracious 
and  merciful  on  the  part  of  my  adorable  God  and  Saviour. 
The  wonder  is  that  in  my  twenty-sixth  year  of  residence 
I  am  so  well.  Indeed,  God's  blessings  are  innumerable. 
My  cup  runneth  over.  The  burden  and  shame  of  my  heart 
is  sin,  indwelling  sin,  corruption  of  motives,  the  dregs  of  a 
long  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  defiling  the  memory 
and  imagination.  The  atoning  blood,  however,  and  the 
sanctifying  grace  of  my  adorable  Saviour  are  my  hope,  my 
trust,  my  joy,  my  sure  confidence.  I  am  still  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  (chap.  vii.  14,  to  chap.  viii.  4).  My  anxiety 
and  prayer  is,  as  good  Father  Scott  used  to  say,  that  I 
MAY  END  WELL  ;  and  that  Christ  may  be  magnified  in  my 
body  both  in  life  and  death.  God  be  merciful  (through  a 
propitiation)  to  me  the  sinner :  this,  I  hope,  will  be  my  last 
prayer.  I  beg  the  benefit  of  your  prayers,  and  those  of  all 
your  clergy,  for  my  departing  spirit,  whenever  God  may 
call  me  to  that  "  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.'* ' 
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On  December  14th,  the  Bishop  was  received  by  Captain 
Ransom  on  board  the  brig  Guide,  and  remained  there  for 
fourteen  days,  surrounded  by  every  comfort  and  alleviation 
of  which  his  case  admitted.  At  first  he  seemed  to  rally. 
He  was  able  to  take  gentle  exercise,  to  pursue  his  habitual 
studies,  and  to  feel  interest  in  the  stirring  events  occurring 
in  India.      "If  I  had  health,"  he  wrote,  "which  1 

HAVE  NOT,  I  SHOULD  ATTEMPT  SOMETHING,  BEFORE^I  PUT 
OFF  THIS  TABERNACLE.      BuT   God's  WILL   BE   DONE."     All 

on  board  were  assembled  each  day  at  five  o'clock  for  evening 
prayers,  and  on  the  second  lesson  appointed  for  the  day  he 
made  many  striking  expository  remarks,  and  strong  appeals 
to  conscience.  On  the  Simdays,  also,  and  on  Christmas 
Day,  he  joined  in  divine  service,  and  spoke  briefly  from 
appropriate  texts.  The  improvement,  however,  had  been 
ratner  apparent  than  real.  The  disease  continued  unabated. 
He  got  weaker  and  lost  flesh.  Appetite  failed  and  his  sleep 
departed  from  him:  and  on  December  27th,  when  addressing 
the  officers  present,  he  told  them  truly  that  they  would  hear 
his  voice  no  more. 

Attacked  with  fever,  and  feeling  very  ill,  he  held  a  con- 
sultation with  the  Captain  and  others,  and  resolved  to  return 
at  once  to  Calcutta.  On  the  Sunday  night  he  fell  out  of  his 
cot,  though  the  vessel  was  at  anchor,  and  the  sea  calm.  The 
Captain  heard  him,  and  ran  at  once  to  his  succour.  No  bad 
result  followed :  nor  could  he  himself  account  for  it.  His 
Only  remark  to  his  chaplain  was,  "  I  wonder  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

On  Monday  a  steamer  appeared  in  sight,  but  not  bein^ 
the  one  expected,  the  Bishop  was  asked  whether  he  would 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  or  wait.  "  I  am  in  your 
hands,  Captain,"  he  replied,  "  I  leave  the  decision  with 
you."  The  steamer  was  signalled  for,  and  proved  to  be  the 
Harbinger  from  Madras.  The  Bishop  and  his  chaplain 
were  kindly  received  at  once,  and  sped  on  their  way  to 
Calcutta.  He  was  very  weak : — "  I  feel  like  a  log  on  the 
water,"  was  his  expression,  "  I  can  neither  read  nor  think." 

About  three  o'clock,  the  vessel  anchored  off"  the  ghftt ; 
and  the  Bishop,  in  a  very  helpless  state,  was  lowered  down 
the  side,  and  borne  quickly  to  the  Palace. 

He  was  thenceforth  under  the  care  of  Archdeacon  Pratt 
and  Dr.  Webb,  and  the  materials  of  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive are  derived  from  their  accounts.     Seven  letters  had 
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been  written  to  the  Archdeacon  dnring  his  absence,  and  the 
lasty  dated  Deo.  26th,  ended  as  follows  :— 

*  I  am  surrounded  with  undeserved  alloTiations.  God  is 
Very  good.  I  know  that  all  is  under  His  infinitely  wise 
guidance.    I  have  nothing  to  do  but 

'*  To  pnuae  him  for  all  that  is  pasi. 
And  trust  him  for  all  that's  to  come.** 

*  But  my  powers  of  body  and  mind  fail  me,  there  is  no 
collection  of  thoughts,  no  power  of  meditation.  I  seem  to 
be  waiting  for  the  instant  coming  of  ilie  Lord,  for  whom 
I  long,  to  whom  I  look  for  pardon  and  grace,  and  on  whom 
ONLY  I  rely  for  time  and  eternity/ 

.  His  return  had  been  anxiously  expected,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  benefit  deriyed  from  the  change  would 
yet  appear;  but  God  appointed  otherwise.  The  end  was 
at  hand. 

He  looked  very  worn  on  his  arrival.  Dr.  Webb  pro- 
nounced him  seriously  ill,  and  recognised  in  the  symptoms 
an  attack  of  pericarditis  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character^ 
which  would  prove  mortal.  The  probable  seat  of  the 
disease  Was  mentioned  to  him ;  and  his  attention  was  called 
to  an  attack  of  a  similar  character  in  time  past.  But  he 
did  not  recollect  it,  and  said  with  one  of  his  peculiar  looks 
and  gestures,  "  I  don't  believe,  doctor,  I  have  nad  anything 
the  matter  witii  my  heart  in  my  life.'* 


*'  I  feel,"  Was  his  expression  afterwards,  "  as  if  I  could 
slip  out  of  life  at  any  moment."  "That  feeling  is  instinctive,'* 
was  the  repl;^ :  "  it  indicates  a  real  truth.  The  heart  is 
embarrassea  in  its  movements,  and  deaili  may  take  place 
at  any  time." 

A  bUster  was  applied,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  better. 
And  so  often  had  he  risen  even  from  ilie  gates  of  deaths 
that  hope  was  not  abandoned. 

After  breakfast  he  asked  the  Archdeacon  to  pray  with 
him,  but  a  fit  of  coughing  so  violent  and  continuous  came 
on,  that  he  was  obliged  to  defer  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  sent  for  his  chaplain  to  read  the  Bible,  which,  he 
said,  he  wished  "  to  get  into  his  heart" 

The  31st  was  a  quiet  day.    He  seemed  more  comfortable,. 
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and  gave  the  Archdeacon  some  letters  to  read.  But  after  a 
little  conversation  he  turned  wearily  away  fix)m  the  subject* 
He  was  recommended  to  seek  rest  in  sleep ;  but  before 
attempting  it  he  called  for  prayer,  and  the  expression 
"  none  but  Christ "  having  been  used,  he  stretched  out  his 
feeble  arms  and  with  deep  emotion  exclaimed,  "Ah!  that 
is  all  I  want ;  and  all  I  have."  In  the  afternoon  he  sat  for 
some  short  time  in  the  verandah,  conversing  quietly  with 
Mrs.  Pratt  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  In  the  evening  he 
remembered  that  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and 
begged  his  chaplain  to  read  his  portion  of  Scott's  comment 
— the  last  four  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

This  night  he  had  no  sleep ;  and  the  medicine  given  to 
induce  it  having  failed,  he  remained  in  a  dreamy  half- 
wandering  mood  for  a  while,  seeming  disinclined  to  speak. 
On  seeing  his  medical  attendant,  however,  he  roused  nim- 
self^  and  expressed  deep  gratitude  to  God  who  had  so 
ordered  events  that  the  old  chronic  disease,  to  which  he  had 
been  subject,  and  which  was  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  ha*! 
not  appeared.  He  sat  up  and  wrote  an  order  for  two 
hundred  rupees  as  a  donation  to  the  doctor's  Native  Hos- 
pital :  but  found  it  a  painful  efiPort  He  struck  his  hand 
upon  his  chest,  and  exclaimed,  ''  These  old  castle  walls  are 
tumbling  down."  He  then  added,  "I  think  last  night  I 
was  in  *  the  valley,'  doctor :  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death :  and  I  think  so  stilL"  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
wonder  if  my  Master  has  any  more  work  for  me  to  do  here. 
Ah !  doctor,  you  cannot  tdl  me  that."  He  then  related 
a  strange  dream  he  had  had : — "  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  preacn  once  again;  and  with  more  than  usual  diffi- 
culty I  mounted  the  stairs ;  but,  when  arrived  at  the 
top  I  foimd  the  pulpit  was  cut  off,  and  I  oould  not  get 
in.  There  was  more  of  it;  but  my  memory  is  gone- 
gone." 

He  expressed  a  wish  this  day  that  all  books  and  letters 
should  be  kept  from  him,  and  that  the  servants  should  have 
orders  accordingly.  The  Archdeacon  was  surprised;  for 
all  business  communications  had  been  purposely  withheld. 
But  the  matter  was  explained  by  his  turning  round  and 
taking  from  the  bedside  '^Livingstone's  travels,"  which  the 
bookseller  had  sent,  and  the  servants  delivered.  '^  I  cannot 
read  this  book,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is  a  first-rate  book  by  a 
first-rate  man."     He  had  evidently  been  glancing  over,  and 
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trying  to  read  it  in  hds  old  way ;  and  had  found  the  effort 
too  great. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and  he  called  upon 
his  chaplain  to  read  three  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
After  listening  to  the  account  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall 
of  man,  he  said,  "The  difficulties  raised  and  felt  hy  some 
as  to  the  account  given  of  the  Creation  are  nothing  to  me. 
But  I  wish  to  he  deeply  humbled  hy  a  view  of  the  £allen 
state  of  man.'^  "  I  thank  you/'  he  added,  holding  out  his 
hand,  "  for  having  read  :  it  has  been  refreshing  to  me.'^ 
They  parted— and  met  no  more. 

Whilst  the  Archdeacon  was  attending  morning  service  at 
the  cathedral,  the  Bishop  sent  a  little  paper  across  to  him 
with  these  words  written  on  it :  —  "  January  1st,  1858. 
Bishop's  New  Year's  offering,  200  rupees.  B.  C/'  After 
service  was  over,  it  was  explained  to  him  that  it  had  not 
been  usual  to  admmister  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
cathedral  at  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision ;  and  that  his 
alms  therefore  had  not  been  needed.  "Give  it,  then," 
he  said,  "as  you  see  best,,  in  whole  or  in  portions  ;  it  is  my 
offering  to  any  object  you  may  choose.'' 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  doctor  called  for  the  second 
time,  there  was  "  more  of  the  shadow  gathering  round 
him.'^  He  felt  distressed  at  the  failure  of  nkemory  and 
loss  of  power.  He  asked  for  the  date  of  the  new  year. 
Looking  at  his  watch,  he  let  it  fall,  broke  the  glass,  and 
stopped  the  action  of  the  repeater :  this  troubled  him  a 
good  deal.  He  showed  a  reluctance  to  have  anything  done 
for  him  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  for  himself: 
and  when  a  cup  of  tea  was  held  to  his  mouth,  he  refused 
to  drink.  The  sense  of  his  own  extreme  weakness  seemed  to 
agitate  him  ;  and  when  the  doctor  expressed  sympathy,  and 
said  he  would  send  for  some  pomegranates,  to  quench  his 
thirst,  he  said,  "  You  don't  think  I  care  about  thirst  I " 

The  very  last  words  written  by  his  dying  hand  were  sent 
in  by  a  servant  to  the  Archdeacon's  room  about  half-past 
seven  o'clock  this  evening.  He  had  evidently  intended,  to 
make  the  usual  daily  entry  in  his  private  note-book ;  for 
the  words,  faintly  written  on  a  new  page,  are  as  follows : — 
"Frid.  Jan.  1,  1858 ;"  but,  finding  probably  the  book  too 
heavy,  or  his  weakness  too  great,  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper 
from  the  table  by  his  side,  and  wrote  the  words  of  which  a 
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fJEuv  simile  is  annexed.  It  will  be  peroeived  that  a  part,  be 
it  one  word,  or  more,  is  unintelligible ;  but  the  most  pro- 
bable  rendering  is  this : — 

"No.  17.  Bishop's  private  notes.  Jan.  Ist.  Friday 
evening,  7i  p.m.  All  going  on  weU ;  but  I  am  dead  almost 
D.  0.  (jDaniel  Calcutta;.    Firm  in  hope.'* 

These  words  were  partially,  but  not  completely  torn  fifom 
the  sheei  Probably,  even  for  this,  his  strength  sufficed  not ; 
and  he  sent  it  as  it  was  into  the  Archdeacon's  room  to  be 
entered  in  the  book. 

The  Archdetuson  at  once  went  to  him ;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  the  doctor  arrived  for  the  third  visit.  He  talked 
to  the  latter  about  his  large  family  and  private  afiPairs,  and 
prospects  of  retirement.  "  Ah !  ten  cmldren :  well,  God 
bless  you,  God  bless  you  all."  These  were  the  last  words 
the  doctor  heard  him  speak. 

Conversation  on  religious  subjects  followed  with  the  Arch- 
deacon. The  Bishop  said  he  had  been  pondering  on  those 
glorious  chapters  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  he 
had  lately  read  and  expounded  at  family  prayers;  and  which, 
it  appears,  had  not  only  deeply  impressed  his  own  mind, 
but  tne  minds  of  all  who  heard  his  glowing  exposition. 
Some  of  the  topics  then  dwelt  upon  were  repeated  m  order 
to  save  his  mind  the  fatigue  oi  thought  and  recollection ; 
and  sleep  was  recommended.  But  he  was  restless  and 
sleepless ;  and,  about  half-past  ten,  sent  for  the  Archdeacon, 
and  resumed  the  conversation.  It  lasted  for  an  hour. 
Several  times  the  Bishop  said,  **  Gt)od  night,"  then  called 
him  back,  and  began  to  converse  again.  ''I  thought  I 
should  just  like  to  see  you  before  you  went  to  bed.  There- 
fore I  sent  for  you.  You  don't  seem  much  interested  in 
those  English  letters  which  I  lent  you  to  read."  *^  Indeed 
I  was,"  said  the  Archdeacon,  "  but,  when  I  returned  them, 
you  were  too  weary  to  talk  much."  "  They  were  a  great 
delight  to  me.  How  graphic  Josiah's  description  of  his  visit 
to  the  dear  Archbishop,  was  it  not  f  " 

Conversation  then  turned  upon  the  Archbishop ;  and  on 
the  plans  recently  devised  for  obtaining  a  coadjutor-Bishop; 
and  he  alluded  to  what  he  had  said  about  it  in  his  last 
letter  home.  Throueh  the  whole  conversation  he  spoke  with 
difficulty  and  hesitation,  as  if  something  was  in  his  mouth. 
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But  his  mind  was  clear  and  cloudless.  Little  did  the  Arch- 
deacon, that  true  friend  of  nineteen  years'  standing,  realise 
the  fact  that  he  was  then  talking  to  a  dying  man,  and  that 
this  was  the  last  flickering  of  the  light  of  former  days.  He 
was  about  to  leave  once  more,  when,  in  a  marked  and  em- 
phatic manner,  the  Bishop  said,  "  My  love  to  you ; "  and 
gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss ;  adding,  "  My  love  to  Mrs.  Pratt 
also,  ten  thousand  times  heaped  up."  "  We  all  love  you, 
my  Lord,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  pity  you  in  your  weak- 
ness ;  but  rejoice  in  your  firm  faith."  "  Ah !  I  am  like  old 
Father  Scott,"  he  said ;  and  added  many  humiliating  remarks 
about  himself,  showing  that  the  broken  heart  and  contrite 
spirit  was  the  sacrifice  he  was  offering  to  God.  He  was 
reminded  how  much  Divine  grace  had  done  for  him ;  and 
that  "the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  He 
Beemed  to  take  the  comfort ;  but,  referring  to  former  conver- 
sations in  which  he  had  strongly  deprecated  the  readiness 
with  which  some  take  that  text  without  the  context,  he  said, 
"  Ah !  yes ;  but  remember  it  is  for  those  who  '  walk  in  the 
light.' "  "  There  is  no  perfection,"  said  the  Archdeacon, 
"  on  this  side  the  grave.  You  have  walked  *  in  the  hght,' 
and  may  claim  the  promise." 


He  then  with  difficulty  opened  the  desk  at  his  side,  and 
made  the  Archdeacon  read  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter 
to  his  children  at  home.  He  reminded  him  that  Monday 
next  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  vestry  meeting : — "  I  fear 
I  cannot  be  there,  he  said,  "  but  you  will  manage  it  all  for 
me,  will  you  notP"  He  was  asked,  "Do  you  feel  any 
pain?"  "None  whatever,"  was  the  reply.  Occasionally 
his  mouth  was  moistened  with  an  orange  as  it  got  parched ; 
and  some  of  Dr.  Webb's  pomegranates  were  the  last  things 
tendered  to  him.  "  Now  you  had  better  go : "  he  said,  as 
the  night  drew  on,  "  I  only  thought  I  shoxud  like  to  see  you 
once  again  before  you  retired."  He  was  asked  to  send  a 
summons  at  any  time  during  the  night  if  he  wanted  any- 
thing, and  was  then  recommended  to  compose  himself  to 
sleep.  "  Sleep,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  asleep  already.  I 
AM  TALKING  IN  MY  SLEEP."  Remarkable  words !  Death 
in  his  case  was  felt  without  being  realised.     It  was  the 


"sleep  of  death." 


^  As  the  Archdeacon  was  rising  early  in  the  morning  to 
visit  the  sick  room,  a  servant  came  running  to  call  him. 
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Through  the  night,  it  appeared,  the  Bishop  had  heen  some- 
what restless  as  aforetime.  At  half-past  five  in  the  morning 
he  had  his  usual  cup  of  tea :  and  the  bearer,  at  his  wish, 
combed  the  few  thin  white  hairs  which  were  to  him  "  a 
crown  of  glory/'  He  then  lay  down  again,  and  seemed  to 
fall  into  a  dose.  His  old  and  &ithful  Sirdar,  the  man  who 
had  assisted  him  when  fallen  in  the  verandah  the  year 
before,  sat  with  the  other  servants,  just  inside  the  door, 
waiting  and  watching.  As  time  passed  on,  they  were  all 
struck  with  the  imusual  stillness — ^not  a  sound  was  heard — 
not  a  movement  made — all  was  silent  and  motionless.  At 
length  they  became  frightened,  and  one  ran  for  help.  The 
Archdeacon  hurried  to  the  room,  and  found  the  Bishop 
lying  calm,  and  apparently  unconscious.  Doubtftd  whether 
what  he  saw  was  life  or  death,  and  imwilling  to  utter  a 
disturbing  word,  he  instantly  knelt  down,  and  offered  up  the 
prayer  appointed  by  the  Church  for  a  departing  soul — 
**  Wash  it  in  the  blood  of  that  inmiaculate  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  that  whatever 
defilements  it  may  have  contracted  in  the  midst  of  this 
miserable  and  naughty  world,  through  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  or  the  wiles  of  Satan,  being  purged  away,  it  may  be 
presented  pure  and  without  spot  before  Thee.*^ 


» 


Then  rising  from  his  knees,  he  kissed  the  pale  cold  cheek, 
and  sought  for  any  lingering  signs  of  life.  But  none  ap- 
peared. Without  a  struggle,  or  a  sigh,  the  soul  had  left  its 
earthly  tenement :  and  in  that  hour  the  Master  had  granted 
the  oft  repeated  prayer,  that  his  servant  might  "end  well.*' 

Soon  a  little  group  of  mourners  stood  aroimd  the  lifeless 
body.  It  lay  upon  a  couch  in  the  study  where  so  many 
hours  had  been  passed,  surrounded  by  books  and  papers ; 
the  eyes  closed,  the  features  calm,  the  hands  gently  crossed 
upon  the  breast.  On  a  table  by  his  side  stood  the  desk  so 
lately  opened  by  his  trembling  hands.  There  also  lay  the 
broken  watch,  the  unfinished  letter,  and  the  oft-read  Bible. 
It  was  a  sight  inexpressibly  affecting  to  those  loving  friends, 
and  sent  them  at  once  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  the  God 
of  all  comfort.  Thanksgivings  mingled  with  their  prayers. 
They  thanked  God  for  having  taken  to  Himself  the  soul  of 
the  departed  in  such  perfect  peace,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  follow  him  as  he  had  followed  Chnst  Then  rising 
6x)m  their  knees,  they  went  to  duty. 
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Lonff  before  the  narratiye  of  these  eyents  reached  Eng- 
land, the  electric  telegraph  had  flashed  across  both  sea  and 
land  seven  words  of  mournful  import,  which,  mingled  with 
tidings  of  enemies  subdued  and  victories  gained,  sufficed  to 
fill  many  hearts  with  grief  and  many  eyes  with  tears.  It 
announced  the  feict,  that  *'  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  pied 
Janxjaby  Second." 

No  further  intelligence  arrived  for  many  days :  and  full 
confirmation  of  the  sad  tidings  was  not  obtained  till  Febru- 
ary 14th,  which  was  the  day  fixed  for  funeral  and  comme- 
morative services  in  Islington.  On  that  day  the  parish 
church  was  hung  in  black,  the  bells  rung  muffled  peals,  the 
fiEtmily  assembled,  and  immense  congregations,  dad  in 
mourning  garb,  came  together  to  Usten  to  three  admirable 
and  affecting  sermons,  preached  by  Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn ;  and  the  Rev.  John 
Hambleton.  These  sermons,  which  bore  in  turn  upon  the 
episcopal,  missionary,  and  nunisterial  character  of  the  de- 
ceased prelate,  were  full  of  interesting  details,  and  were 
subsequently  printed* 

In  India,  the  Governor-General  was  at  once  informed  of 
the  Bishop's  death :  and  on  the  same  day  an  extraordinary 
Gazette  appeared,  containing  the  following  tribute  from  his 
own  pen : — 

"DEATH  OP  BISHOP  WILSON.** 

'^PoBT  William,  Horn  DEPARnmrT,  EooLniAflTiOAL. 

2nd  Jcmuary,  1858. 

"  Notification. — ^With  deep  sorrow  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Governor-General  in  Council  publicly  notifies  the 
death  this  morning  of  the  Right  Reverend  Daniel  Wilson, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

*'  After  a  career  of  pious  Christian  usefulness  as  Metro- 
politan, extending  through  a  quarter  of  a  century,  marked 
by  a  zeal  which  ase  could  not  chill,  and  by  an  open-handed 
cnarity  and  liberality  which  have  rarely  been  equalled,  this 
venerable  Prelate  has  closed  his  long  life,  leavmg  a  name 
to  be  remembered  and  honoured  throughout  Briti^  India. 

"  The  Governor-General  in  Council  requests  that  the 
Principal  Officers  of  Government,  Civil  and  Military,  and 
all  who  may  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  mark  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Bishop,  will  attend 
the  sad  ceremony  of  his  interment. 
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*^  The  flag  of  Fort  William  will  be  hoisted  half-mast  high 
at  sumise  on  the  morning  of  Monday^  the  4th  of  January, 
which  will  be  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

^'  By  command  of  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Govemor- 
Genend  in  Council. 

"Cecil  Beadon. 

**  Seentary  to  the  ChverwneiU  of  India,^* 

Funerals  in  India  take  place  commonly  and  of  necessity 
without  delay :  and  a  morning's  death  requires  an  even- 
ing's  burial  But  in  the  present  case  it  was  resolved,  with 
certain  precautions,  to  postpone  the  interment  for  two  days. 
It  took  place  acc(u*dingly  on  the  4th  January :  and  about 
4  o'clock,  P.M.,  the  coffin  was  removed  from  the  Palace  to  the 
Cathedral.  It  was  borne  by  twelve  English  sailors,  picked 
men,  of  good  repute,  belonging  to  H.M.S.  HotspuTf  then 
Ijring  in  the  river :  and  was  followed  by  the  Govemor- 
General,  the  lieutenant-Gbvemor,  the  Members  of  Council^ 
the  Juc^s  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Secretaries,  many 
Civil  and  Military  Officers,  almost  all  the  Clergy  and  Mis- 
sionaries, and  a  large  concourse  of  people  of  all  classes. 
The  Archdeacon  was  chief  mourner.  The  Cathedral  Chap- 
lains performed  the  funeral  service.  The  sad  wailing  notes 
of  the  organ,  at  its  conclusion,  added  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion ;  and,  though  the  crowd  was  immense,  the 

Juiet  demeanour  of  all  was  admirable.  The  coffin  was 
eposited  in  the  vault  imder  the  Commimion  precinct,  and 
every  one  present  vied  with  each  other  in  havmg  a  parting 
look  at  its  last  resting-place,  and  seemed  impressed  with 
deep  grief  at  the  loss  tney  had  sustained. 

The  representatives  of  public  opinion,  differing  on  all  other 
points,  agreed  in  paying  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  de- 
parted, and  doing  honour  to  his  memory  :  and  many 
extracts  might  be  given  firom  the  Bengal  Hurkaru,  the 
Driend  of  India,  the  Calcutta  Intelligencer,  and  other  peri- 
odicals, speaking  **  good  of  his  name." 

Nor  was  Amencawanting  in  her  tribute.  She  mourned  over 
the  extinction  of  "  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Church  here 
below,"  and  wondered  "upon  whom  nis  mantle  would  fall." 

The  Bishop  of  Madras  preached  a  funeral  sermon  in  his 
Cathedral,  which  he  repeated  in  Calcutta  on  the  20th 
February,  1858,  when  called  to  the  temporary  charge  of  the 
vacant  diocese.  He  bore  the  following  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  deceased : — 
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"  I  believe,  as  a  clear,  simple,  and  forcible  expounder  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  an  ambassador  to  enforce  its  claims 
upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  he  has  hardly  left 
an  equal  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  his  popularity  never 
waned.  To  within  a  short  period  of  his  death  his  natural 
powers  were  imabated,  and  the  same  attractive  influence 
attended  his  ministry  to  the  last ;  and  in  the  sermons  he 
has  left  behind  him,  published  a  very  short  time  before  his 
death,  there  is  the  same  power  and  vigour  as  formerly,  if 
not  more  so ;  so  that  *  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.' 

"  I  scarcely  think  it  would  be  modest  in  me  to  speak  of 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  Episcopal  ftmctions.  It  would 
be  the  less  animadverting  on  the  greater,  the  pupil  on  the 
master.  I  would  only  observe  that  I  believe,  as  an  authori- 
tative and  public  teacher,  he  was  seldom  if  ever  excelled ; 
as  a  ruler  and  Governor  in  the  Church  he  was  blessed  with 
a  high  order  of  administrative  talent,  and  has  done  more  to 
enlarge  and  consolidate  the  Church  in  India  than  all  his 
predecessors,  and  that  his  moral  qualifications  were  such  as 
to  commend  themselves  to  the  imitation  of  ministers  and 
people.     I  could  hardly  add  more,  I  could  not  say  less. 

"  Most  of  the  voluntary  Societies  for  the  promotion  of 
truth  which  are  now  at  work  throughout  this  country,  have 
either  been  raised  through  his  imbounded  generosity  and 
energy,  or  had  an  impulse  given  to  them  which  has  raised 
them  to  the  efficiency  which  they  possess.  The  Chaplains 
and  Missionaries  have  been  more  than  doubled  through  his 
exertions ;  and  the  Churches  throughout  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency multiplied  at  least  tenfold  under  his  watchful  care, 
zeal,  and  benevolence.  But  his  great  work,  and  that  on 
which  his  heart  was  fiiUy  bent,  and  which  he  believed 
would  give  a  status  to  religion  in  this  country  which  it  never 
yet  possessed,  was  the  new  Cathedral  in  Calcutta.  To  that 
building  he  devoted  from  his  own  resources  at  least  two  lacs 
and  a  quarter  of  rupees,  and  labour  and  trouble  more  than 
can  be  conceived.  I  believe  that  his  heart  was  single  in 
what  he  did,  and  that  God  wiU  not  wipe  out  this  love  and 
enlarged  liberality  for  His  House  and  the  services  thereof. 

"  In  a  word,  his  life  has  been  spent  in  honouring  God  by 
manifesting  the  influence  of  Christian  principles  in  his  own 
conduct  and  experience,  and  by  urging  the  ministers  of 
religion  and  all  Christian  people  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature  under  heaven.  For  this  end 
all  that  God  gave  him  both  of  mind  and  body,  of  spiritual 
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gifts  and  graces,  of  wordly  substance,  and  influence  of  posi- 
tion, have  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  God  and 
Saviour :  and  I  believe  no  living  man  has  been  in  God's 
mercy  more  successful  in  their  appUcation.  He  has  been 
pre-eminently  a  blessing  to  India.  ^ 

The  archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  also,  and  most  of  the  chap- 
lains throughout  India,  following  his  example,  preached 
funeral  sermons  on  the  occasion. 

Individual  testimonies,  also,  were  not  wanting,  and  two 
brief  extracts  may  be  admitted  from  public  letters  written 
by  Dr.  Duff  and  Mr.  Wylie.  Both  being  members  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  their  testimony  is  at  least  impar- 
tial.   Dr.  Duff  says  :— 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  delineate  the  character 
and  labours  of  such  a  man.  And  yet  I  should  be  false  to 
my  own  convictions,  and  a  traitor  to  the  great  cause  of  the 
commimion  and  brotherhood  of  saints,  were  I  to  pass  over 
in  silence  the  departure  from  amongst  us  of  such  a  *  master 
in  Israel.'  When  he  arrived  here  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  he  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  powers  of  active  useful- 
ness ;  and  certainly  few  men  have  toiled  more,  or  to  more 
gONod  purpose.  Naturally  endowed  with  great  energies  of 
mind  ana  body — energies,  in  his  case,  happily  sanctified  and 
consecrated  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  God's  glory, — 
he  kept  all  around  him  in  a  state  of  constant  Motion  and 
glow.  About  his  manner  of  speech  and  action  there  were 
some  peculiarities,  and  even  eccentricities,  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  credit  and  influence  of  a  more  ordinary 
man ;  but  in  him,  like  the  somewhat  corresponding  (jualities 
in  Rowland  Hill,  they  served  only  to  impart  a  certain  spicy 
zest  to  all  his  appearances,  alike  public  and  private.  While 
fondly  and  conscientiously  attached  to  the  government  and 
discipline  of  his  own  Church,  he  had  a  large  catholic  heart, 
whicn  eagerly  embraced  and  sympathised  with  whatever  was 
really  good,  holy,  or  excellent  m  the  membership  of  any 
other. 

**  Besides  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Christ  generally, 
those  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Missions  must  ever 
be  conspicuous.  The  evangelisation  of  the  world  at  large, 
and  of  India  in  particular,  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  heart 
as  a  subject  of  prayer  and  exhortation.  Under  this  head, 
perhaps,  his  most  notable  achievement  was  the  authoritative 
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repudiation  and  ejection  of  the  Caste  system  from  the  Native 
Churches  of  Southern  India.  His  task  was  all  the  more 
difficult  from  its  having  been  tolerated  in  modified  fonns  by 
Swartz  and  his  associates,  and  treated  and  connived  at  as  a 
civil  rather  than  a  religious  institution  by  the  gentle  Heber 
and  his  successors  in  the  Indian  Episcopate.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  Caste  being  evil  and  heathenish  to  the  very  core, 
and  entering  into  the  very  essence  of  Hindooism,  did  not 
fail,  however  guarded  and  fenced,  gradually  to  issue  in 
intolerable  practical  abuses.  With  these  Bishop  Wilson 
was  called  upon,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  officially 
to  grapple;  and  it  redounds  to  his  eternal  credit  that  he 
did  so  m  a  Josiah-like  style.  Having  fairly  mastered  the 
subject,  and  satisfied  himself  of  its  utterly  anti-Christian 
character,  he  proposed  no  mere  half-measures — no  merely 
modifying  limitary  regulations.  No !  his  firm  and  resolute 
decree  was,  that  the  system  must  be  extirpated,  root  and 
branch,  from  the  membership  of  the  Native  Churches,  or 
the  members  of  the  Native  Churches  must  be  ejected  firom 
their  bosom,  until  they  heartily  abjured  and  flung  out  the 
evil  thing  from  among  them.  This  decree  swept  through 
the  Churches  like  the  blast  of  a  hurricane  through  an  ancient 
forest.  All  that  was  crazy  with  age,  or  gnawed  into  cankers, 
or  crusted  with  the  moss  of  rottenness,  fell  before  it.  But 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  was  all  the  better  for 
the  clearance.  And  the  future  sons  and  daughters  of  India's 
expurgated  Churches  will  rise  up  to  bless  the  memory  of 
Bishop  Wilson." 

Mr.  Wylie  says  :-^ 

"As  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  I  never  met  his  equal. 
In  private  life,  I  am  sure  that  few  men  ever  shone  more. 
It  was  a  great  enjoyment  to  be  with  him  alone,  and  to  listen 
to  the  constant  flow  of  wisdom  in  preu^tical  observations  on 
things  past  and  present,  intermingled  with  racy  and  familiar 
anecdotes  of  great  men  long  departed,  by  which  you  seemed 
to  be  introduced  into  their  very  company  and  friendship.  .  .  . 
His  active  mind  was  continually  gathering  up  fresh  materials. 
He  always  had  his  Bible,  his  hymn-book,  some  classical 
author,  some  of  the  best  periodicals,  some  old  standard 
writer,  and  at  least  one  new  publication,  at  hand,  for  daily 
reading ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  man  in  all  India 
of  equal  industry,  even  when  he  was  within  six  weeks  of  his 
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end,  and  was  in  his  eightieth  year.  ...  In  his  last  hours,  he 
spoke  to  Archdeacon  Pratt  in  terms  of  the  most  affecting 
humility  and  self-condemnation;  utterly  renouncing  every 
vain. hope,  and  casting  himself  prostrate  hefore  the  cross  of 
Christ.  The  Archdeacon  reminded  him  of  the  assurance, 
that '  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  eleanseth  from  all  sin ; '  but 
he  instantly  said^  ^  Ah!  but,  my  dear  friend,  we  have  talked 
of  that  before.  You  must  take  it  with  the  context, — it  is 
for  those  who  are  ^*  walking  in  the  light !  *' '  And  justly 
did  Mr.  Pratt  comfort  him  with  the  testimony,  that  he  had 
80  striven  to  walk.** 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  Bishop's  College,  and  the 
various  Committees  of  religious  societies  in  Calcutta,  were 
prompt  in  recording  the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the 
Bishop's  death ;  and  these  sentiments  were  fully  indorsed  by 
the  Parent  Societies  at  h©me. 

When  Bishop  Cotton,  the  successor  whom  God  was  pleased 
to  appoint  to  take  up  the  staff  fallen  from  Bishop  Wilson's 
hands,  first  touched  at  Ceylon  on  his  way  to  his  new  diocese, 
he  was  met  with  mingled  congratulations  and  regrets.  The 
address  which  he  received  from  the  Clergy  of  that  island, 
said: — 

"On  the  excellence  of  your  predecessor,  whom  it  has 
pleased  God  to  remove  from  among  us,  after  a  life  as  re- 
markable in  such  a  climate  for  its  prolonged  duration  as 
for  its  unwearied  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  heavenly 
Master,  and  in  blessing  to  the  Church  at  large,  this  is  neither 
the  time  nor  place  to  dwell.  His  memory  will  long  be 
cheridied  by  us.  He  still  lives  among  us  by  his  good  works, 
and  has  left  in  his  character  and  example  a  rich  inheritance 
to  all  time,  which  those  who  follow  him,  if  they  may  not  be 
able  to  surpass,  will  thankftdly  both  reverence  and  emulate." 

Besides  these  affectionate  tributes  to  the  departed,  it  was 
deemed  right  that  solne  lasting  memorial  of  him  should  be 
raised :  and  in  India  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  placing 
his  portrait  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta,  and  for  founding 
four  scholarships  in  the  High  School.  Soon  afterwards  the 
idea  of  a  Native  Pastorate  Fund  was  suggested  by  the  Rev, 
Mr.  French  of  Agra :  the  object  being  to  raise  funds  in  com- 
memoration of  Bishop  Wilson,  for  the  support  of  a  native 
ministry  in  connection  with  Church  of  England  TVtissions. 
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The  Archdeacon  who  had  suggested  the  first  object,  warmly 
patronised  the  second  also  when  proposed,  feoth  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  India,  and  deserving  of 
file  support  of  all  by  whom  the  name  of  Bishop  Wilson  is 
held  dear.* 

In  England  also  a  subscription  was  simultaneously  opened 
for  the  erection  of  some  Memorial  in  Islington,  which  might 
serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  inspired  word: — that  "  the 
righteous  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

Extracts  from  the  Bishop's  last  Will  and  Testament  will 
fitly  conclude  this  chapter.  It  is  a  striking  document,  and 
in  perfect  harmony^  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  Bio- 
graphy. It  sets,  as  it  were,  his  seal  to  all  those  great  truths 
he  held  and  taught  through  life,  manifests  unfeigned 
humility  and  self-abasement  before  God,  and  scatters  charity 
with  no  sparing  hands. 

Thus  it  commences : — 


"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

"  This  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me,  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Daniel  Wilson,  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  by  Divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
Metropolitan  in  India.  I  desire  first  humbly  to  commend  my 
soul  to  that  most  gracious  Father  of  mercies,  who  hath,  as 
I  humbly  trust,  saved  me,  and  called  me  with  an  holy 
calling,  not  according  to  my  works,,  but  according  to  his 
own  purpose  and  grace  which  was  given  me  in  Christ  Jesus 
before  the  world  began,  and  I  desire  and  hope  at  the  day  of 
judgment  to  be  found  in  Christ,  not  having  mine  own 
righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through 
the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God 
by  faith.  I  renounce  all  the  fruits  of  holiness  and  good 
works  which  I  have  in  any  measure  produced,  as  any  the 
least  ground  whatever  of  my  justification  before  the  tribunal 

it 

^  The  portrait  here  referred  to  is  that  which  standB  as  the  Frontispieoe 
to  this  work..  It  was  painted  by  Claxton,  when  he  visited  India,  shortly 
before  the  Bishop*8  death.  It  was  brought  home  and  placed  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  vessel  which  carried  it  back  to  Calcatta  was 
lost  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  and  the  picture  disappeared.  Bat,  in  some 
stmnge  way,  it  appeared  again  in  the  bazaar ;  and,  admitting  of  entire 
reparation,  now  graces  the  Town  Hall,  with  the  portraits  of  other  eminent 
men.  Happily,  a  single  photograph  was  taken  by  Claxton  before  he  parted 
with  the  original  picture  :  and  from  that  our  engrayyig  was  taken. 
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of  God,  as  they  have  sprung  only  from  the  grace  of  Christ  and 
the  operations  of  his  Spirit,  and  have  heen  so  defiled  with  sin 
as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  in  themselves  of  the  divine  accept- 
ance. I  die  as  I  have  lived  from  my  youth  up,  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Protestant  Reformed  Episcopal  and  Apostolical 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  I  hold  and  follow  now, 
as  I  have  ever  done,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  that 
Church,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  first  Reformers,  and  in 
the  plain,  granmiatical,  natural,  and  full  sense  of  the  Articles, 
Liturgy,  and  Homilies  thereof;  and  secondly,  I  commend 
my  body  to  the  Almighty  hands  of  my  gracious  Saviour,  in 
humble  hope  of  a  joyiul  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  Next, 
I  appoint  as  executors  to  act  in  the  execution  of  my  Will  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  except  in  India,  my  dear  son,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Islington,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex ;  my  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Bateman,  Vicar 
of  Huddersfield,  in  the  county  of  York ;  and  John  Symes, 
Esquire,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  Solicitor.  And  I 
appoint  as  executors  of  my  Will  in  India,  and  not  else- 
where, the  Rev.  John  Henry  Pratt,  M.A.,  and  now  Arch- 
deacon of  Calcutta ;  Robert  Molloy,  of  Calcutta,  Esquire ; 
and  Allan  Webb,  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  at  present 
resident  in  Calcutta,  Esc^uire.  I  desire  that  if  I  die  in 
India,  my  body  may  be  mterred  in  the  vault  which  has 
been  erected  under  the  Communion  table  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Calcutta,  but  if  I  die  in  England,  then  that  my 
body  may  be  interred  in  my  own  familjr  vaidt  in  Islington 
Church,  where  my  late  most  beloved  wife,  now  with  God, 
is  interred ;  and  I  direct  that  my  fimeral  be  as  private  os 
possible,  and  that  a  plain  mural  tablet,  without  ornament, 
be  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Communion  table  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  in  Bishop's  College  Chapel  at  Calcutta, 
and  also  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  simply 
recording  my  name,  time  of  birth,  and  period  that  I  was 
Vicar  of  Islington  and  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  date  cf 
death,  and  nothing  more ;  and  that  imder  this  inscription 
the  following  words  be  engraven,  "'O  0€os,  iKdadrjTC  fioi  T(p 
hfiapT&kif.'^  (Luke  xviii.  13.') 

After  various  bequests  of  a  private  character,  he  leaves 
to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  for 

^  The  Greek  was  selected  doubtless  because  of  the  stronger  emphasis 
attaching  to  the  confession  of  sin  ;  and  of  the  Propitiation  involved  in  the  mercj 
sottghl  fur. — See  p.  616. 
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the  time  being,  all  liis  books  deposited  in  the  Cathedral 
and  the  Palace,  and  numbering  more  than  eight  thousand^ 
for  the  use  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  for  ever ;  and  also  the 
large  clock  and  inkstand  presented  to  him  by  the  Parish* 
loners  of  Islington. 

Also  to  his  successors,  Bfehops  of  Calcutta,  he  bequeaths 
his  iron  chest,  silver  plate,  plated  ware^  linen,  china,  glass, 
household  furniture,  carriages,  and  robes  of  office^  to  be 
used  at  pleasure  and  handed  down  in  succession. 

The  following  legacies  are  then  bequeathed  as  tokens  of 
his  esteem,  or  m  recognition  of  past  services.  Partaking 
thus  of  a  pubHc  character  they  may  fairly  be  enumerated : — 


To  the  Bishop  ol  Winchester  for  the  Additional 
Curates  Aid  Society 

To  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  .... 

To  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  for  Northern  India 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  Indian  Trans- 
lations      

Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society 

Calcutta  Diocesan  Additional  Clergy  Society 

Colonial  Church  and  School  Society  (Calcutta 
branch) 

Metropolitan  Training  School  in  Islington .     . 

The  Poor  of  Islington      .    ■     . 

New  Church  Building  Fund  (Islington) 

Church  Missionary's  Children's  Home 

John  Henry  Pratt,  the  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta 

AUan  Webb>  his  Medical  Attendant 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Sumner),  as  a 
token  of  love  and  remembrance 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  for  religious  purposes 

The  Bishop  of  Madras,  as  a  token  of  love  and 
gratitude 

Dr.  Kay,  Principal  of  Bishop's  College     . 

Mrs.  Forbes,  "Widow  of  General  Forbes,  the  Archi- 
tect of  his  Cathedral 

Captain  Yoimg,  Member  of  Cathedral  Yestry,  and 
designer  of  the  new  roof  and  other  improve- 
ments   


1000 

1000 
2000 

1000 

1000 

10,000 

1000 
1000 
1000 
2000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

1000 
1000 

1000 
1000 

2000 


1000 
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BEFLBCTIONS  ON  THE  BISHOPS  CHAEAGTEB. 

HiB  energy — The  simplicity  of  hii  aim — His  deep  piety — Spirit  of  Prayer — 
Stady  of  Scripture — ^Moral  courage — Untiring  industry — Consistency- 
Deep  self-abasement — Fidelity  to  Christ — Missionary  seal— (Growing 
charity — Unbounded  liberality — Fearlessness — Peculiarities— Failings. 

Before  the  writer  of  this  Biography  lays  down  his  pen, 
a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  chief  points  in  the  Bishop's 
character  may  be  expected.  It  is  no  slight  ordeal  through 
which  that  character  has  had  to  pass.  The  public  actions, 
private  journals,  familiar  letters,  and'  personal  habits  of  a 
me  prolonged  through  eighty  years,  have  been  thrown  into 
the  crucible,  and  tried,  so  as  by  fire.  Nothing  but  real  gold 
could  abide  the  test. 

Various  points  may  be  separately  noticed. 

The  energy  of  his  character.  This  ran  through  every 
phase  of  life.  St.  Edmund  HaU,  Chobham,  Oxford,  Wor- 
ton,  St.  John's,  Islington,  India ;  all  were  scenes  on  which 
it  was  displayed.  To  translate  and  re-translate  all  Cicero's 
Epistles  in  order  to  acquire  a  good  Latin  style : — to  keep  a 
journal  and  correspond  for  years  in  Latin  with  famiEar 
friends,  in  order  to  retain  ana  improve  that  style  : — to  act 
as  a  pioneer  through  England,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent 
isles,  m  order  to  arouse  a  missionary  spirit  and  plant  asso- 
ciations in  fruitful  soils : — to  move  reluctant  parishioners 
and  induce  them,  as  one  man,  to  lay  a  rate  and  build  three 
churches : — to  enter  Burmah  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
live  in  houses  made  of  mats,  foimd  churches  in  Christ's 
honour,  and  take  spiritual  possession  of  the  whole  country 
in  God's  name  : — all  these  are  surely  proofs  of  the  untiring 
energy  which  characterised  him  through  life.  He  wearied 
others :  but  was  never  weary  himself. 

The  simpUciiy  of  his  aim.     Men  said  he  was  ambitious 
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and  loved  power.  But  if  so :  it  was  only  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  The  great  end  and  object  of  life  with  him  was  to  save 
the  souls  of  men :  and  to  this,  time,  talents,  influence,  and 
property  were  all  devoted.  "  We  may  err  in  administering 
the  diocese,''  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  but  we  cannot  err  in 
preaching  the  Gospel.'*  "  I  have  made  ten  thousand  mis- 
takes :  but  I  have  preached  five  thousand  sermons."  His 
motto  through  life  might  have  been — "  If  that  by  any  means 
I  may  save  some." 

His  deep  piety.    Religion  was  never  laid  aside,  never  for- 

fotten.  It  was  his  comfort,  his  solace,  his  delight,  his  joy ! 
t  was  entwined  about  his  heart,  and  wrought  into  the  very 
fabric  of  his  nature.  It  constituted  his  strength.  By  it  he 
upheld  every  one  in  his  house. 

His  spirit  of  prayer.  Every  event  was  referred  to  God,  and 
made  matter  of  prayer.  Meet  him  upon  business — prayer 
began  the  discussion,  and  followed  the  decision.  Call  upon 
him  in  sickness,  his  first  and  last  word  was — "My  dear 
friend,  please  pray  with  me."  Latterly  prayer  occu- 
pied almost  half  his  day.  He  prayed  in  tne  cathedral, 
prayed  in  his  private  chamber,  prayed  at  the  domestic  altar, 

E rayed  with  tne  sick  inmate,  prayed  with  the  confidential 
•iend,  prayed  when  the  sim  was  setting,  and  prayed  when 
the  hour  of  rest  arrived*  In  the  decline  of  life  he  was  not 
able  to  kneel  down :  but  bowed  himself  upon  the  table  with 
folded  hands  and  uplifted  eyes. 

^  Rising  from  prayer  one  evening  after  having  read  Enhe- 
sians  4th :  he  said  to  a  lady  present,  **  Oh  !  my  dear  child, 
if  we  could  but  live  more  in  the  spirit  of  Ephesians  4ih,  we 
should  be  much  happier.  I  am  quite  overwhelmed  when  I 
think  of  what  the  true  tendency  of  the  Gospel  is,  and  of 
what  we  ought  to  be." 

"  See  what  a  poor  creature  I  am,"  he  said  on  entering 
the  breakfast-room  one  morning,  "and  pity  me.  1  fell 
asleep  last  night  at  my  prayers." 

His  habitual  study  of  Scripture.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  one  ever  read  more  of  the  simple  Word  of 
God  than  he  did.  "  Tell  me  how  much  time  you  give  to 
the  Bible:  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  as  a  Christian:" 
was  a  remark  he  often  made  to  others,  and  one  very  applic- 
able to  himself.    His  Bible  was  read  through  every  year. 
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"  The  more  we  read  it,"  he  used  to  say,  "  the  more  we 
may.  It  is  certain  that  we  shall  never  exhaust  it."  In 
private,  he  always  read  it  with  Scott's  Notes,  whom  he 
reverenced  as  a  commentator,  and  loved  as  a  friend. 

His  habitual  study  of  a  Commentary  did  not,  however, 
as  it  often  does,  make  his  own  exposition  of  Scripture  timid* 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  bold,  independent,  and  most  impres- 
sive :  mingling  clear  explanations  with  strong  appeals  to 
conscience.  A  yoimg  child  would  sit  motionless  before  him 
gazing  on  his  countenance  and  listening  to  his  words;  whilst 
the  most  experienced  Christian  would  oe  receiving  instruc- 
tion and  gooly.  edifying. 

His  moral  courage.  In  this  respect  the  mind  controlled 
and  commanded  the  body.  When,  halting  on  his  first 
visitation  between  Bombay  and  the  BKmalayahs,  he  received 
from  Bishop  Corrie  a  letter  warning  him  oi  danger,  and  en- 
treating him  to  return :  he  paused,  reflected,  took  counsel, 
saw  no  real  cause  for  alarm;  and  then  calmly  and  cou- 
rageously persevered  in  his  journey. 

Who  but  he,  or  one  like-minded,  would  have  linked  his 
little  Pilot  Brig  to  a  great  steamer,  and  faced  the  Monsoon 
in  the  China  Seas,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of 
reaching  Borneo  ? 

How  few  would  have  ventured  to  grapple  with  the  Caste 
question  in  the  way  which  has  been  described !  The  evil 
was  admitted ;  the  moral  courage  was  exhibited  in  applying 
the  remedy. 

Compare  his  handling  of  Tractarianism  with  the  modified 
and  timid  disapprobation  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of  others. 
He  gave  utterance  to  his  own  deep  convictions,  and  openly 
denounced  it  as  "another  gospel.  To  stand  in  the  gap 
thus  fearlessly,  as  a  rallying  pomt  for  others,  demands,  and 
manifests,  high  moral  courage. 

His  untiring  industry.  It  served  him  instead  of  origi- 
nality and  genius.  It  made  him  learned,  powerful,  useful, 
influential.  No  labour  daimted  him  when  some  important 
work  was  in  hand.  His  Charges  were  written  over  five  or 
six  times — ^his  Church-Missionary  sermon  nine  times— each 
time  removing  some  defect  or  adding  some  beauty.  His 
sermon  in  Ceylon  on  the  *'  Pearl  of  Great  Price  "  has  been 
mentioned.  He  was  seventy-eight  years  old — his  desk  was 
full  of  sermons — any  one  might  nave  been  preached  without 
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labour  to  himself  and  with  profit  to  the  hearers.  But  he 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pearl  fishery,  the  subject  will 
be  interestii^,  attention  may  he  arrested,  and  good  done. 
Hence,  on  the  Saturday,  his  table  is  covered  with  books ; 
and  on  the  Sunday,  every  description  is  lively,  everjr  allu- 
sion correct.  His  industry  never  failed.  When  action  did 
not  so  much  require  it,  study  had  it.  No  man  in  India 
read  half  so  much  as  he  did ;  and  his  comments  and  cri- 
ticisms prove  how  well  the  reading  was  digested.  Even  on 
the  very  last  day  of  his  life,  he  was  loolang  at  "  Living- 
stone," and  learning  something  about  "Africa.** 

His  consistency.  Early  in  life  he  had  grasped  the  primary 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  held  them  firmly  to  the  end. 
Many  secondary  truths  were  added,  but  they  were  kept 
secondary.  He  never  rode  a  hobby  in  Divinity.  Some  men 
ride  over  the  fields  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  some  leap  the 
barriers  of  the  Church ;  but  he  kept  in  the  old  path  of  Evan- 
gelical truth  and  Church  order.  His  sermons  were  always 
good  to  hear,  his  books  always  safe  to  read.  In  a  Charge 
delivered  in  1851,  he  could  say,  "  I  retain  the  sentiments  I 
publicly  expressed  in  1817."  This  inspired  confidence :  and 
the  idea  of  instability  and  changeableness  was  never  attached 
to  his  character.  He  had  no  opinion  of  those  who,  in  order 
to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  own  thoughts,  neg- 
lected what  had  been  previously  thought  and  said  by  others. 
He  laid  aside  a  recent  commentary  unread,  because  the 
author  professed  to  have  written  it  without  consulting  pre- 
vious commentators. 

His  d^ep  Self-abasement  It  ran  through  life,  and  found 
expression  everywhere.  The  "bitter  things"  he  wrote 
against  himself  would  make  unobservant  men  deem  him  a 
sinner  above  others.  But  he  only  had  a  deeper  insight 
into  his  own  heart,  and  a  higher  sense  of  the  holiness  of 
God.  The  extent  of  the  sorrow  is  the  point  of  diflSerence 
amongst  God's  people,  and  not  the  extent  of  the  sin.  St. 
Paul  called  and  felt  himself  the  "  chief  of  sinners."  In  the 
character  we  have  been  considering,  Grace  had  much  to  do, 
and  did  it.  Speaking  once  of  having  been  in  the  ministry 
fe)r  fifty-six  years,  he  said,  "  Ah  yes ;  it  is  a  long  time  to 
have  to  answer  for.  None  can  answer  for  me  but  Oxe,  and 
that  one  Christ  Jesus.  I  cannot  answer  for  myself."  A 
favourite  sentence  with  him  was — "Whether  in  man  or 
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woman,  I  have  long  ceased  to  expect  perfection  in  this  world. 
As  Cecil  once  said  to  me,  *  However  good  a  person  may  be, 
he  will  surely  be  foimd  to  break  down  somewhere,' " 

His  fidelity  to  ChriaL  He  never  ceased  to  teach  and 
preach  Jesus  Christ  :  and  when  he  quarrelled  with  any 
scheme  of  doctrine,  it  was  chiefly  because  it  took  from  Christ 
the  honour  due  imto  His  name.  The  savour  of  His  name 
was  in  every  sermon,  the  pleading  of  His  merits  marked 
every  prayer.  To  add  to  His  dominion,  to  extol  His  grace, 
and  to  extend  His  Church  was  the  very  joy  of  his  heart 
Everv  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  had  its  niche>  but  Christ  was 
on  the  pedestal — nothing  was  put  before  Him,  nothing 
suffered  to  obscure  His  glory. 

His  missionary  zeal.  He  wished  every  chaplain  to  be  a 
missionary.  He  toiled  at  Bengalee,  Hindust&ni,  Sanscrit, 
to  (]^ualify  himself  to  deal  with  iCssions.  His  half-expressed 
desu-e  to  lay  down  the  pastoral  staff  of  Calcutta,  and  take  up 
that  of  Tanjore>  had  its  significance.  It  expressed  what  he 
often  felt. 

His  gromng  charity.  No  man  stood  by  the  Church  more 
strongly  than  he  did ;  but  he  was  always  ready  to  hold  out 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  those  that  differed.  His 
warfare  was  defensive.  His  catholicity  increased  with  his 
years ;  till  at  length,  in  his  "  Humiliation  sermon,"  he 
uttered  those  memorable  words,  significant  at  all  events  of 
his  own  aspirations  for  India : — "  Unity  and  love  prevail 
amongst  the  different  divisions  of  the  Protestant  family 
here.  We  no  longer  maintain  the  old  and  fatal  mistake 
that  Christian  men  are  not  to  co-operate  for  anjiiiing,  till 
they  agree  in  everything.  We  now  hold  the  antagonistic 
and  true  maxim,  that  Christian  men  should  act  together  so 
far  as  they  are  agreed." 

Hug  unbounded  liberality.  None  will  know  its  extent ;  but 
very  nearly  all  that  he  ever  received  from  India  was  returned 
to  India.  That  was  his  principle  :  and  even  the  half-year's 
salary,  assigned  by  law  to  a  Bishop  of  Calcutta  dying  at  his 
post,  was  more  than  anticipated  by  the  long  list  of  charities 
already  enumerated.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed 
that  he  was  unmindful  of  his  family.  He  assisted  them 
most  affectionately  both  in  public  matters  and  in  private ; 
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and  there  was  not  a  churcli,  parsonage,  or  school  in  their 
large  parishes  of  Islington  and  Huddersfield  to  whieh  he  was 
not  a  contributor. 

One  instance,  however,  in  connection  with  this  topic,  may 
excite  a  smile.  About  the  year  1839,  a  sum  of  6000/.  had 
accumulated  in  the  Bishop's  hands,  and  he  wrote  to  his  chil- 
dren at  home  to  ask  whether  he  should  hold  it  and  send 
them  the  interest  accruing  from  it,  or  whether  they  would 
prefer  having  the  principal  to  invest  at  home.  They  pre- 
lerred  the  latter  of  the  two,  and  wrote  accordingly ;  but, 
before  their  letter  arrived  in  India,  the  idea  of  the  Cathedral 
had  entered  the  Bishop's  mind,  and  he  had  written  to  say 
that  the  alternative  no  longer  existed — that  all  his  money 
was  now  devoted — that  he  sent  his  blessing — that  God 
would  make  it  up  to  them — and  they  would  be  no  losers. 
It  need  not  be  added  that  their  cheerful  acquiescence  fol- 
lowed his  determination* 

"Ke  feared  the  face  of  no  man  in  a  righteous  came.  When 
he  saw  any  tiling  which  required  a  word  of  caution,  the  rank 
of  the  individu^  never  daunted  him.  The  fitting  occasion 
was  watched  for,  the  friendly  word  spoken,  or  the  private 
note  sent.  If  the  desired  eflfect  was  produced,  he  rejoiced ; 
if  the  interference  was  resented,  he  bore  it  as  "a  cross,"  but 
it  never  made  him  angry.  Public  scandals,  however,  drew 
from  him  pubhc  condemnation ;  and  it  often  made  the  breath 
come  short  to  hear  him  from  the  pulpit  denounce  an  offence, 
and  almost  name  the  offender.  On  one  occasion  of  a  public 
scandal,  after  frequent  public  demonstrations  of  this  kind,  he 
invited  thirty  or  forty  influential  ladies  to  his  house,  and 
entreated  them  in  private  to  stem,  by  their  influence,  the 
current  of  immorality  which  was  setting  in. 

There  were,  however,  jt?et?M/w?nYt^ attaching  to  his  character^ 
which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  enimieration.  He 
suffered  them  to  grow,  and  they  became  marked  features. 
It  was  not  originality  or  eccentricity,  so  much  as  peculiarity 
and  odditjr — an  odd  way  of  saj^ing  and  doing  things.  These 
peculiarities  crept  gradually  into  the  pulpit;  and  many 
stories  will  be  still  lingering  in  India  respecting  them.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  are  untrue,  and  vanish  before  the 
talismanic  touch  of  these  six  words — "  Did  you  hear  him  say 
so  ?"  Some  have  a  basis  of  truth,  but  have  been  distorted. 
Pne  instance  of  each  of  these  will  sufB.ce  in  the  way  of 
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illustration.  In  one  of  the  many  volumes  published  by  the 
editor  of  the  Life  of  James  Montgomery,  a  story  is  told  of 
the  Bishop  which  ought  to  have  been  previously  verified.  It 
is  to  the  effect,  that  preaching  once  on  the  importance  of 
honest  and  upright  dealings  between  man  and  man,  and  de- 
precating that  low  standard  of  morality^  which  in  matters  of 
traffic  allows  of  the  suppression  of  the  truth,  he  instanced  the 
case  of  the  Archdeacon,  sitting  in  the  desk  beneath  him,  who 
had  sold  him  a  horse  for  more  than  it  was  worth.  Now, 
when  this  story  appeared,  the  author  of  the  present  work 
wrote  to  the  Bishop,  referred  to  it,  and  asked  whether  it 
was  true.  The  answer  was,  that  it  was  totally  and  entirely 
false,  and  a  fabrication  from  beginning  to  end.  And  as  to 
the  Archdeacon,  his  reply  is,  that  he  never  sold  the  Bishop 
a  horse  in  his  life. 

The  other  illustration  may  be  considered  as  having  a  mea- 
sure of  truth  in  it.  The  Bishop  was  preaching  for  a  church 
which  needed  funds.  He  stated  the  amount  required ;  and 
showed  how  easily  it  might  be  raised.  **  If  the  Commissioner," 
he  said,  '^  will  give  so  much,  and  the  Magistrate  so  much, 
and  the  Commandant  so  much  (nmning  down  the  list  of 
Europeans  in  the  station),  the  amoimt  is  raised,  and  the 
church  is  built.  Shut  the  door.'*  The  hearers  started,  for 
they  said  within  themselves  naturally  enough,  that  they 
supposed  they  were  not  to  leave  the  church  till  each  one 
had  paid  his  quota.  And  this  story  got  abroad,  and  ran  far 
and  wide,  even  after  it  was  known  tlmt  a  rushing  wind,  the 
sure  precursor  of  an  Indian  storm,  had  suddenly  entered  the 
church,  blown  about  the  loose  memoranda  of  the  Bishop's 
sermon,  and  led  to  his  hasty  "  Shut  the  door." 

But  still  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  much  at  home 
in  the  pulpit :  and  many  times  things  were  said  by  the 
Bishop  which  had  better  have  been  left  unsaid.  But  though 
men  might  smile — ^they  never  slept.  India  is  a  sleepy  place, 
and  he  effectually  roused  it.  And  it  may  be  surmised  that 
he  intended  to  do  so.  Hence  short,  strong,  pithy  sentences, 
which  mi^ht  be  fixed  like  goads.  Hence  familiar  anecdotes 
of  other  tmies  and  earlier  days.  Hence  reference  to  matters 
of  local  interest,  to  offensive  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  to 
unlawful  though  fashionable  amusements.  These  were  the 
outpourings  of  the  heart,  and  the  impulse  often  of  the  mo- 
ment— graphic,  pimgent,  and  sometimes  ludicrous.  But  all 
these  peculiarities  affected  not  the  great  features  of  his 
character.    There  is   something  of  sdSection  in  the  smile 
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they  raise.  They  are  always  told  of  the  "  dear  old  Bishop ; " 
and  they  are  recorded  here,  just  as  the  last  slight  touches  are 
added  to  a  picture,  to  give  it  reality  and  life  and  character. 

As  for  his  failings,  they  will  have  been  discerned  by  the 
reader  long  ago.  They  all  lay  upon  the  side  of  hasty  im- 
pulse, quick  action,  sharp  words,  want  of  consideration  for 
others,  a  sanguine  temperament,  something  of  egotism,  and 
occasional  inaccuracy  of  statement.  If  the  reader  has  the 
heart  to  dwell  upon  them  after  the  deep  self-abasement  they 
have  caused,  and  the  lowly  confessions  they  have  called 
forth,  he  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  do  sa  They  are  not 
denied.  AU  with  whom  the  Bishop  came  in  contact  have 
felt  them  in  their  turns,  but  all  with  one  accord  enshrine 
liis  memory  in  their  hearts,  all  revere  his  name,  all  acknow- 
ledge his  worth,  all  assert  his  piety,  all  would  fain  tread  in 
his  steps,  all  say  with  Allan  Webb,  apostrophising  his  life- 
less body, — "  A  BRAVE   and   noble   soldier  !     A  wise, 

BOLD  leader!  I  ESTEEM  IT  THE  GREATEST  PRIVILEGE 
OF   MY  LIFE,   TO   HAVE   KNOWN   AND   LOVED   HIM  !  " 


THE  END. 
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